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PREFACE. 


The plan for the publication of the Final Report of the Geological Survey sub- 
mitted by the Chief Geologist to the Geological Board, and adopted by them, provided 
for two volumes on Geology, two on Palsontology, one on Economic Geology, and 
one on Zoölogy, Botany, and Agriculture. It also contemplated the preparation of a 
general geological map of the State. In framing this plan, the requirements of the 
organic law of the Survey, as construed by the Geological committees in the Legisla- 
ture, the Geological Board, and the Geological Corps, were carefully complied with. 

Section 5 of the act authorizing the Geological Survey provides that “ when the 
said survey shall be fully completed, the Chief Geologist shall make to the Governor 
a final report, including the results of the entire survey, accompanied by such draw- 
ings and topographical maps as may be necessary to illustrete the same, and by a 
simple geological map showing by colors and other appropriate means the stratiflca- 
tion of the rocks, the character of the soil, the localities of the beds of mineral de- 
posits, and the character and extent of the different geological formations.” In obedi- 
ence to this requirement, but before the completion of the field and office work of the 
Survey, the Chief Geologist submitted to the Governor sufficient material to form two 
of the volumes specified in his plan for the Final Report. The publication of this 
material was authorized by the Legislature as Volume I. of the Final Report of the 
Geological Survey, and twenty thousand copies of this volume were ordered to be 
printed. The quantity of material presented was, however, so large that it could not 
be conveniently included in a single cover; and it was, therefore, thought by the Geo- 
logical Board best to publish the volume in two parts, one of which should be de- 
voted to Geology, and the other to Paleontology. In the very generous provision 
made for the publication of this volume, it was specified that it should be published 
on paper of superior quality, and that, in all respects, the work should be done in the 
best possible style. No special provision was made, however, for securing the publi- 
cation of the report in the style contemplated by the Legislature, and when the mat- 
ter was placed in the hands of the printer it was found that no authority had been 
conveyed to the Geological Board, or any other officer of the State, to purchase and 
use any other paper than that supplied under the general contracts made by the Sec- 
retary of State. As a consequence, Part I. of the volume was printed on paper simi- 
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lar in quality to that used for other State documents; and the volume, in size and 
finish, was hardly in keeping with the magnitude and value of the work of which it 
constituted the record, and was less creditable to the Geological Corps and to the 
State than it would have been if the Legislature had conveyed full authority to carry 
its intentions into execution. | 

Before the publication of Part II. of this volume the Legislature convened, and im- 
mediately authorized the Secretary of State to purchase in open market larger and 
better paper. Part II., therefore, appeared in much more creditabte style than Part I. 
Although the want of uniformity in the size of these volumes and the inelegant ap- 
pearance of Part I. are universally regretted, and are causes of special mortification 
to the members of the Geological Corps, some compensation may be found in the 
fact that the cost of the volume has been diminished just in the ratio of its defects 
of style in publication. It will be noticed that the numerous engravings which illus- 
trate the volume are executed in a manner that leaves very little to desire, and that 
Part II. was printed on paper of a size and quality not inappropriate to the import- 
ance of a document which will not only have permanent value at home, but will be 
widely distributed, and be, to some extent, an exponent of the culture of our peo- 
ple; and yet the entire cost of twenty thousand copies—eighteen thousand in 
English and two thousand in German—of the two volumes comprising Parts I. and 
II. of Volume I., was $69,381.94, or $3.47 per copy. This is exclusive of the cost of 
the bound atlas of Prof. Andrews’s maps, which cost $12,400. The very large edition 
published of each of the reports of the Geological Survey has been regarded by some 
persons as an extravagance, and one for which the Geological Corps is responsible. 
This is, however, an undeserved imputation. The selfish interests of the Geological 
Corps would have been much better consulted by the publication, in more elegant 
style, of a very much smaller number of these reports. They would then have been 
more highly prized, and would have reflected greater honor on their authors, since 
geological reports, like other things, are valued very much in the ratio of their rarity. 
They have been reconciled, however, to the possibility that their publications would 
be contemned because so common, by the consideration that, in issuing them in large 
but cheap editions, the Legislature had best carried out the wholesome democratic 
principle of “the greatest good to the greatest numbers.” It is but just to all con- 
cerned, however, that the credit or discredit of these large editions should be given to 
the Legislature, and not to the Geological Corps. It should also be said that the pro- 
priety of ,ublishing large editions of the geological reports has been attested by the 
eagerness with which they have been sought by our people, and the rapidity with 
which the entire editions have been exhausted. Already thousands of applications 
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remain in the hands of the members of the Legislature, State officers, and the Geo- 
logical Corps, which can not be supplied. | 

The history of the publication of Volume II. of our Final Report, now given to 
the public, is in many respects similar to that of the first. It was submitted to the 
Legislature at its last session, and was then ordered to be printed in an edition of 
twenty thousand copies. An appropriation of $60,000 was made to cover the cost of 
such publication, a sum which, owing to a considerable reduction in the cost of pub- 
lication during the past year, and a very careful economy on the part of those who 
have had charge of the expenditure, has proved sufficient for the purpose. An effort 
was also made by the Legislature to secure the publication of this volume in a style 
fully equal to that of Part II. of Volume I. This was done by authorizing the Sec- 
retary of State to have paper of the requisite size and quality manufactured expressly 
for the geological report. It unfortunately happened, however, that the paper sup- 
plied on the contract proved inferior to the samples offered when the contract was 
awarded, and it was consequently rejected. 

The alternative now presented itself of a delay of several months, or the use of in- 
ferior paper then in the hands of the Secretary of State. The latter was chosen, and 
consequently Part I. of Volume LI. is printed in the same style as the correspond- 
ing part of Volume I., while larger and better paper was supplied for Part II., making 
this to correspond with Part II. of Volume I. The'result of these accidents has been 
that we have two volumes on Geology in which the page is smaller and the paper 
lighter than was desirable, and yet the cost has thereby been considerably reduced. 
At the same time we have two volumes on Paleontology in which the page is 
larger—necessitated by the size of the plates—and the paper is of better quality. 
This want of uniformity in the entire series of volumes will be generally deplored, 
but it has been inevitable in the circumstances of their publication. 

In framing the original plan for the Final Report of the Geological Survey, it was 
supposed that all the matter descriptive of the general and local geology of the State 
could be included in two volumes devoted to Geology ; but when the detailed reports 
on all the eighty-eight counties we were specifically required to examine and describe 
were completed, it was found that abundant matter had been supplied for three vol- 
ames. A third volume on Geology has, therefore, been prepared, and now awaits the 
action of the Legislature. This volume includes reports on the following counties: 

Of the First District—Ashland, Belmont (north half), Carroll, Columbiana, Coshoc 
ton, Guernsey (north half), Harrison, Holmes, Huron, Jefferson, Knox, Licking, 
Mahoning, Medina, Muskingum (north half), Portage, Richland, Stark, Tuscarawas, 
Wayne. 
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Of the Third Distrid—Butler, Clinton, Darke, Fayette, Franklin, Miami, Preble, 
Warren. 

Of the Fourth District—Champaign, Logan, Shelby. 

It will be seen that the above list includes some of the richest and most populous 
agricultural and mining counties in the State, and it would be a great injustice to their 
inhabitants if, after paying their portion of the general expenses of the Survey and 
for the publication of reports on other portions of the State, they were denied their 
share of the benefits of the Survey. The matter for the third volume has been, to a 
considerable exten:, prepared since the appropriations for the salaries of the Geological 
Corps were discontinued; much of it is, therefore, a gratuitous contribution, with 
which the Corps should be credited when a comparison is made between the value of 
their services and the compensation they have received. Some of the maps and other 
illustrations of this volume are already engraved, so that the cost of its publication 
will be something less than that of either of its predecessors; in other words, from 
seventy-five cents to one dollar a =P worin to the size of the edition published. 

I material has been gathered during the last 
year, which, with that crowded out of previous reports by the necessary limitation of 
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space and expense, would, if fully described, go -far toward forming a third volume 
on Palseontology; but no such volume has been had in contemplation, and it may 
very well remain as a subject for farther legislation, when the financial condition of 
the country shall better justify the expenditure of the money necessary for ita pub- 
lication. 

As the value of the paleontological portion of our report is still underestimated in 
some quarters, it may not be out of place to repeat here what has been said on this 
: subject in some of our former reports, viz., that the fossils found in our rocks are not 
mere Objects for idle curiosity, but are of the highest practical importance, since 
they, in fact, constitute the only reliable guides in the study of our sedimentary 
rocks. The whole system of classification in modern geology is based upon them, and 
it is not too much to say that no man can be a good geologist who has not consider- 
able familiarity with them. Figures and descriptions of the characteristic fossils of 
our formations will, therefore, prove of great utility to our students and teachers of. 
geology; and it is, indeed, difficult to see how they can make much progress in the 
study of the geology of the districts in which they live without the assistance they 
afford. It is also true that the wealth and power of any community consist quite as 
much in the ideas in their heads as the dollars in their pockets; and it is even prob- 
able that the revelations which have been made through the Geological Survey, of 


the strange and varied extinct forms of life with which our rocks are crowded, will 
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prove a source of as much pleasure and profit to our people as the facts that have 
been gathered in regard to the mineral resources of the State. In the geological sur- 
veys which have been organized by the most enlightened communities of our own 
and other countries, the fossils found have uniformly been the subjects of careful 
study and profuse illustration. This has not been the result of a vain craving for 
notoriety on the part of the paleontologists, but has been a response to a demand 
created by an interest in such subjects which pervades every cultivated population. 
That such an interest exists among our own people is shown by the avidity with 
which our palseontological reports have been sought, and by the value attached to 
them by those who possess them. 

In the plan proposed for the Final Report of the Geological Survey, in addition to 
the reports on Geology and Palzontology, it was suggested that there should be one 
volume devoted to Economic Geology, and another to Zodlogy, Botany, and Agricul- 
tare. Of these volumes, the first was intended to include an exhaustive and accurate 
review of all our mineral staples—coal, iron, peat, clay, salt, oil, building material, 
etc.—both as regards their geology and technology. A large amount of labor has 
been expended in the preparation of this volume, and it may be said to be more than 
half done. But the investigations of which this report was to embody the results 
had not been finished when, in February, 1874, the appropriations for the field and 
office work of the Survey were exhausted. An attempt has been made in the prepara- 
tion of this volume to determine the quality, uses, and best methods of manufacture 
of our mineral staples, not only by means of the ordinary chemical analyses, but by 
carefully gathering the results of all the trials to which they have been subjected in 
real life, and by original experiments made with an amount of material and under 
such conditions as would afford a practical and “working” test of each. For the 
completion of this volume six months’ time and an expenditure of $4,000 to $5,000 
would be necessary. 

The volume on Zodlogy and Botany has been nearly completed, and at a very small 
expense to the State. The Botanical report was prepared by Dr. C. H. Beardsley. of 
Painesville, who has given a large part of two seasons to it, with no other compensa- 
tion than his expenses. 

Dr. J. M. Wheaton, of Columbus, has charged himself with the preparation of the 
report on Birds. This is nearly or quite ready for publication, and is very full and 
accurate. In the execution of his work Dr. Wheaton has received no other compen- 
eation than the payment of his expenses in visiting the museums at Washington, 
Philadelphia, and other eastern cities, where he had an opportunity of comparing his 
material with al) that collected in other portions of our country. 
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The reports on Mammals, Fishes, Mollusks, and Inseets are not yet completed, but 
could be finished in a few months, with an expenditure of not more than $500. 

For the preparation of the Geological Map specified in the act authorizing the Geo- 
logical Survey, an expenditure of perhaps $1,500 would be necessary. This would be 
consumed in making a review, in the field, of the ground gone over by the various 
assistants on the Survey, in order to secure accuracy and consistency in the general 
results, and also to put the facts gathered from all sources on paper in a creditable 
style. 

From the foregoing statements it will be seen that— 

Ist. The field work of the Geological Survey is all done. 

2d. Reports have been prepared on the physical geography and general geological 
structure of the State; also upon each of the eighty-eight counties into which the 
State is divided, and upon the principal fossil forms found in our rocks. 

3d. Of these reports—in addition to three reports of progress (1860, 1870, and 
1871)—two volumes on Geology, two on Pal&ontology, and two portfolios of maps and 
charts have been already published, 

4th. Of the complete series of the reports of the Survey, three volumes yet remain 
to be published, viz., one on Geology (already completed), one on Economic Geology, 
and another on Zoölogy, Botany, etc.—the two latter requiring some months of time 
and an appropriation of $5,000 before they can be finished. As these three unpub- 
lished volumes are without expensive illustrations, they can be issued in the same 
style with the volumes on Geology, at a cost not exceeding one dollar per copy. 

5th. A general Geological Map of the State, five by six feet in dimensions, can be 
prepared at a cost not greater than $1,500. 

A few additional facts in regard to the Geological Survey may be of general interest. 
The survey began June 1, 1869, and it may be said to have continued to June 1, 1874, 
although the salaries of the officers were paid only to February 15 of that year. The 
total amount expended by the State on the Geological Survey has been $256,017.66, 
of which sum $86,764.17 were expended on the survey proper, and $169,253.49 on 
publication. 

The publications of the Survey, including the volume now issued, consist of 116,000 
vofımes 8vo, in part re-published in German, containing numerous engraved plates, 
maps and sections, and three portfolios of charts. 

Although the aggregate cost of the Survey may seem to be large, it should be re- 
membered that all the expenditure except that for field and office work ($86,764.17) 
was returned to the people of Ohio in books which cost far less than similar volumes 
would be published for by private parties. As regards the practical benefits of the 
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Survey, it would probably not be difficult to prove that the increase in the value of 
property in a single township consequent upon the development of its coal mines—a 
development prompted and directed by the Geological Survey—has exceeded ten-fold 
its entire cost. Yet the benefits which will follow an accurate knowledge of the 
geological structure and mineral resources of the State have only just begun to be 
felt, and they will continue to operate for centuries. 

As compared with similar surveys made in other States, it is believed that it will 
be difficult to point to any one which has been brought to a completion within as 
short a time, and with so small an expenditure of money, and yet in which as much 
and as good work has been done. 

That the geology of the State is exhausted, that all desirable facts are gathered in 
reference to our useful minerals, that no errors have been committed—none of these 
things are claimed ; but it is asserted that an honest and energetic use was made of 
the time and money expended on the Survey, and that its fruits will be worth much 
more than their cost to the people of Ohio. An exhaustive survey of the State, with 
its area of 39,964 square miles, its varied geology, its innumerable fossils, and its great 
and diversified mineral wealth, would require many Years of time, and would cost 
perhaps a million of dollars. The present Survey was originally limited in time to 
three years, and though it was said by those who initiated it that it could not and 
should not be finished in less than ten years, and it was continued by special enact- 
ments more than a year and a half beyond the term first prescribed, the financial 
condition of the country at the close of 1873 prompted the Legislature to instruct the 
Geological Corps to bring the work to an end. 

In these circumstances it has been impossible for the Geological Corps to accom- 
plish all they- had hoped to do in the commencement of the Survey; and if it should 
be found that the reports of the Survey do not supply all the information desired on the 
subjects of which they treat, it should be remembered that the work has been under 
such restrictions of time and money that greater perfection was not attainable. In 
view of all the embarrassments and uncertainties under which the Survey has been 
carried on, it may be a matter of congratulation to all who have been interested in 
its progress that it has attained the degree of symmetry and completeness it now 
presents, and that in the scale of expenditure and measure of detail adopted it has 
been brought so nearly to a successful close. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


SURFACE GEOLOGY. 


In Ohio we have no geological formations intervening between the 
Carboniferous and the Quaternary, and have, therefore, no representa- 
tives of the Permian, Triassic, Cretaceous, or Tertiary systems. The 
reason of this is simply, that about the close of the Carboniferous age 
the Alleghany Mountains were raised, carrying up all the area lying 
between the Mississippi and the Atlantic. From that time to the Qua- 
ternary no part of this region, with the exception of the southern mar- 
gin, was ever submerged, and, therefore, no deposits were made on it 
during the ages I have enumerated. West of the Mississippi the land 
has been often and long below the ocean level since the epoch of the 
Coal Measures, and there all the newer formations are well represented. 
The materials which accumulated during the Quaternary are beds of 
clay, sand, gravel, and bowlders, which have received the name of Drift, 
because they are generally foreign to the localities where they are found, 
and have been transported (drifted) sometimes hundreds of miles from 
their places of origin. 

The Drift phenomena of Ohio constitute a marked feature in its geol- 
ogy; one, indeed, more apparent and conspicuous to the superficial ob- 
server than any other, inasmuch as the Drift deposits cover nearly all 
parts of the State, and frequently conceal the underlying rocks so as 
to completely mask the fundamental geological structure. Perhaps no 
other State has so complete a series of these deposits, or a more legible 


record of the remarkable sequence of events which gave character to this. 


chapter in geological history. The Quaternary system deserves, there- 
fore, and will receive in this report, as full and thorough an exposition 
as our limitation of space will permit. Like most of the formations 
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enumerated in the preceding chapters, the Quaternary has already been 
briefly discussed ; but while the other groups are so simple that a few 
words may suffice to convey a clear idea of them, or at least of the new 
things we have learned about them, the Drift phenomena are too com- 
plicated, too liftle understood, and too interesting to be so summarily 
dismissed. It is true, also, that the causes that produced such marked 
effects in Ohio during the Quaternary age, covered in their action a 
much wider field than any one state or county; and for a proper under- 
standing of the facts observed here, it is necessary that the record made 
elsewhere should be consulted. Although the last formed of all the geo- 
logical series, and for this reason presenting the fullest and freshest 
record, the deposits of the Quaternary age have been the most difficult 
‘ of all to decipher. The significance of facts observed in one locality be- 
comes apparent only by comparing them with those seen in other and 
distant places; and it is by this process alone that any intelligent idea 
has been gained of the remarkable sequence of events which took place 
in the Quaternary age. I have, therefore, thought it best to include in 
this sketch of the Drift of Ohio brief notices of the observations made 
on similar phenomena outside of our State limits, and such as constitute 
the basis of the theories which have been proposed for the solution of 
the problems of the Quaternary. We shall thus be able to estimate 
more justly the import of our observations, and shall see how far they 
confirm or controvert the views that have been heretofore advanced. 
The most important facts which the study of the Drift has brought to 
light are, briefly, as follows: | 

ist. Over the northern half of North Amercia, and down as low as the 
fortieth parallel of latitude we find, not every where, but in most localities 
where the nature of the underlying rocks is such as to retain inscrip- 
tions made upon them, the upper surface of these rocks ground or planed 
off, or furrowed and striated in a peculiar and striking manner, evidently 
by the action of one great denuding agent. It is now agreed by all 
geologists that this agent was ice. There has been some difference of 
opinion as to whether this ice rested upon land, or floated upon water ; 
in other. words, whether it formed glaciers or icebergs; but no one who 
has seen glaciers, and has observed the effect they produce on the rocks 
over which they move, and who examines good exposures of the mark- 
ings to which I have reference, will fail to pronounce them the products 
-of glacial action. The track of a glacier is as unmistakable as that of a 
man or a bear, and is as significant and trustworthy as any other legible 
inscription. _ 

Though having a general north and south direction, locally the glacial 
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scratches have very different bearings, conforming in a rude way to the 
present topography, and following the directions of the great lines of 
drainage. In Canada, and in our Eastern and Middle States, these ice- 
marks are universal. In the Mississippi valley, on certain uplands, like 
those of the Wisconsin lead-region, no glacial furrows have been discov- 
ered; but on most of the highlands, and in all the lowlands, lake-basins, 
and great valleys, they are distinctly discernible down to the limits 
specified, if the underlying rock has been such as to retain them. 

2d. Some of the valleys and channels which bear the marks of glacial 
action—evidently formed by ice, and dating from the ice period, or an 
earlier epoch—are excavated far below the present lakes and water- 
courses which occupy them. These valleys seem to form connected lines 
of drainage at a lower level than the present river systems, and in part 
lower than the present sea level; such, indeed, as could not now be pro- 
duced without a continental elevation of several hundred feet. The evi- 
dence on which this assertion is based will be cited farther on. 

3d. Upon the glaciated surface we find a series of unconsolidated 
materials, generally stratified, called Drift deposits. Of these, the first 
and lowest, though not always present, is a tough, blue, unstratified 
clay, generally thickly set with small stones; more rarely containing 
those of larger size, ground and scratched. From this character it is 
called the bowlder clay. In the Eastern States, and near outcrops of 
crystalline rocks, sheets or heaps of gravel and bowlders are frequently 
found resting upon the glaciated surface. 

4th. In certain localities the pebbly ‘‘hard-pan,” or bowlder clay, is 
overlaid by a greater or less thickness of fine, laminated clay, without 
pebbles. This laminated clay correspond closely with the “ Saugeen 
clay ” of Sir William Logan, but it shades into the bowlder clay below 
in such a way that it is impossible to draw any distinctly marked line 
between them. Both the laminated and pebbly clays are, therefore, re, 
garded as parts of one formation, and the name Ere clay is retained 
for that, since it was coined by Sir William Logan to designate its 
exact equivalent on the north shore of Lake Erie. 

5th. On the surface of the clays I have mentioned there is found, over 
a large area in Ohio and other Western States, a layer of carbonaceous 
matter, with logs and stumps, and sometimes upright trees. This car- 
bonaceous layer I have termed the Forest Bed, since it is apparently an 
ancient soil which sustained a growth of vegetation that covered a large 
part of the area previously occupied by the ice-sheet. In some parts of 
southern Ohio this horizon is marked by deposits of peat now deeply 
buried under the later-formed deposits of the Drift. The remains of the 
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elephant, mastodon, and giant beaver are found in and above the Forest 
Bed, but nowhere yet below it. 

6th. Above the old soil which has been described we find a series of 
stratified deposits, sometimes of considerable thickness, evidently the 
product of a submergence by which a large land area was deeply buried 
beneath a mass of transported material. In southern Ohio these later 
Drift deposits consist of white, laminated brick-clay, yellow and blue 
clays, the latter containing bowlders, and sometimes heavy beds of gravel 
and sand. In the northern counties of Ohio the upper strata of the Drift, 
and the equivalents of those last mentioned, are laminated, usually some- 
what sandy clays, and locally beds of sand and gravel, which, from the 
fact that they have been washed down from the watershed, and have 
been transported by the draining streams, have been sometimes referred 
to as the Delta sand deposit. In western Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, etc., the 
uppermost stratum of the Drift is called the Loessor Bluff formation. All 
the deposits enumerated in this note are the products of the last sub- 
mergence, and I have termed them the Lacustrine Drift. They will be 
described in detail in another place. 

7th. Upon the clays, sands, gravels, etc., last mentioned are scattered 
bowlders and blocks of all sizes of granite, greenstone, silicious and 
mica slates, etc., etc., generally traceable to some locality in the Eozoic 
area north of the lakes. Among these have been found many masses of 
native copper, which were plainly derived from the copper district of 
Lake Superior. These bowlders are found on nearly all the drift-covered 
area of the State; being scattered over the summit of the watershed, 
and reaching south nearly pr quite to the Ohio. The margin of the 
bowlder area seems to mark the outline of the great ice-sheet at the 
period of its greatest development, but most of the bowlders strewed over 
this area appear to have been deposited by another agency, at a much 
later date. The greater part of them lie on or near the surface, and in 
many instances they rest on beds of purely laminated clay, and hence 
could never have reached their present positions through the agency 
of glaciers or powerful currents of water. They must, therefore, have 
been floated to their present resting places. The evidence is conclusive 
that they were transported by icebergs, and hence I have called them 
the Iceberg Drift. 

8th. The highlands of Ohio, as well as in Michigan, New York, Wis- 
consin, etc., are locally occupied by hills, ridges, and banks of well 
rounded gravel and sand, with some bowlders which correspond closely 
with the “ Kames” and “ Eskers” of the Old-World Drift. These peculiar 
accumulations of drifted material were evidently produced by special and 
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local causes, and do not hold a definite place in the sequence of Drift 
phenomena, but much interest attaches to them, and they will be de- 
scribed somewhat in detail in another part of this chapter. 

9th. Above all the drift deposits of the lake basin, and more recent 
than any of them, are the “ Lake Ridges ;” embankments of sand, gravel, 
and clay, which run imperfectly parallel with the present margin of Lake 
Erie. Of these the lowest is about 100 feet, the highest some 250 feet, 
above the present level of the lake. In New York, Canada, Indiana, 
and Michigan a similar series of ridges has been discovered on the slopes 
of the basin of the great lakes; and they have every where been accepted 
as evidence that the water of the lakes once reached the level of the 
highest ridge, and that the lower ones mark successive periods of rest in 
its descent. 

In the southern half of the Mississippi valley the evidences of glacial 
action are entirely wanting, and there is nothing among the superficial 
deposits corresponding to the wide-spread Drift of the north. We there 
find, however, proofs of erosion on a stupendous scale—such as the valley 
of East Tennessee, which has been formed by the washing out of all the 
broken strata between the ridges of the Alleghanies and the massive 
tables of the Cumberland Mountains, the canons of the Tennessee, 1600 
feet deep, etc. Here, also, as in the lake-basin, the channels of excava- 
tion pass below the deep and quiet waters of the lower rivers, proving 
by their depth that they must have been cut when the fall of these rivers 
was much greater than now. 

The history which I deduce from the facts cited above is briefly this: 

1st. At a period probably synchronous with the glacial epoch of 
Europe—at least corresponding to it in sequence of events—the northern 
half of the continent of North America had an arctic climate; so cold, 
indeed, that wherever there was a copious precipitation of moisture from 
oceanic evaporation, that moisture fell as snow; and this, when consoli- 
dated, formed glaciers which flowed by various routes toward the sea. 
These glaciers, in the approach and retirement of the period of greatest 
cold, were local. During the prevalence of the extremest arctic condi- 
tions they were general, so far as this, that a great ice-sheet moving 
from the north north-west covered all New England, and other great 
glaciers occupied the region east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio. 

2d. The courses of these ancient local glaciers correspond in a general 
way with the present channels of drainage, and we owe tothem some of the 
most striking features of the topography of the Western States, where the 
geological structure is simple, and the topography was once exceedingly 
monotonous. By local glaciers, flowing down from the Canadian high- 
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lands on to the plain which bordered them toward the south and west, 
all the basins of our great lakes were excavated; the ice in each case 
moving in the line of the major axis of the lake, from the north and east 
toward the south and west. 

3d. At the commencement of this ice period this continent must have 
stood several hundred feet higher than now. This is proved by the great 
system of buried river channels, and by the deeply excavated troughs of 
the Hudson, Mississippi, Columbia, the Golden Gate, etc., etc., which 
could never have been cut by the streams that now occupy them, unless 
when flowing with greater rapidity and at a lower level than they now do. 

4th. The ice period—the period of the greatest cold and of the most 
extensive glaciers, also a period of continental elevation and of active 
erosion—was followed by a water period, a period of ameliorating climate, 
of retreating glaciers, of subsidence, and of deposition. In the culminat- 
ing epoch of this period the climate was much warmer than before, the con- 
tinent was depressed 500 feet or more below its present level, the glaciers 
had retreated northward, and were replaced in the basin of the great lakes 
by an inland sea of fresh water. The first deposit of this period was that 
of the bowlder clay. This represents the fine material excavated and 
ground up by the glacier. It is most abundant where glaciers move over 
soft sedimentary rock, such as shale and limestone, and as such rocks 
filled most of the great excavated basin north of Ohio, the bowlder clay 
is naturally the most conspicuous of our Drift deposits. In New England 
and other countries where granite and other hard and silicious meta- 
morphic rocks abound, the product of glacial erosion is sand, gravel, and 
bowlders. As the great ice-sheet retreated northward it thrust out and 
left behind it a succession of heaps of bowlder clay, which now form a 
nearly continuous sheet over the glaciated surface. 

5th. When the retreating ice-sheet had passed the great watershed of 
Ohio, basins of water began to form along its margin, and in these the 
finer portion of the flour ground by it, for a time suspended, was ulti- 
timately deposited as the laminated clays, which succeed the bowlder 
clay, and form the upper subdivision of the Erie clay. This, in Ohio, is 
usually stratified in thin leaves, or lamelle, and contains no bowlders. 

6th. After the retreat of the ice-sheet from Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
a considerable portion of the surface it had occupied and had left covered 
with debris was overgrown with a forest, composed largely of coniferous 
trees. This forest growth continued long enough to form a carbonaceous 
soil, and in many places beds of peat many feet in thickness. In this 
peat the remains of the mammoth, mastodon, and the giant beaver have 
‘been found, and we thus learn that they inhabited the forests which 
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slowly followed and occupied the place of the retreating glacier to the 
rim of the lake basin, beyond which extensive bodies of water and ice 
prevented their advance northward. 

7th. When the forest growth had spread over most of the Drift area 
south of the lakes, and had occupied it for hundreds and perhaps thous- 
ands of years, a submergence of the continent took place, which brought 
the waters of the Gulf of Mexico up the valley of the Mississippi until this 
formed an arm of the sea, which reached and covered all the lower half 
of our State. In this submergence the clays, sand, and gravel overlying 
the peat beds in southern Ohio, the lacustrine clays of northern Ohio, 
and finally the Loess of the Mississippi valley were deposited. These 
filled and obliterated many of the valleys of the Forest Bed era, as the 
Erie clay had done those of the pre-glacial date. 

8th. During the submergence that covered the Forest Bed with clay, 
sand, and gravel, icebergs floated from the Canadian highlands, bringing 
with them gravel, bowlders, and blocks of granite, greenstone, mica 
slate, silicious slate, etc., and scattered them broadcast over all the sub- 
merged area. Some of these icebergs seem to have stranded at various 
points on the northern slope of the watershed, especially near its sum- 
mit, and, melting there, to have left large accumulations of bowlders and 
gravel. | 

9th. In this last submergence, portions of the highlands of Ohio were 
low islands and shallows, exposed to the full action of shore waves, by 
which the drift accumulations were assorted, the clay washed out, the 
gravel and bowlders well rounded, and many of the gravel hills and 
sand banks (kames) of the summit of the watershed were produced. 

10th. With the subsidence of the waters of the last submergence of 
the Drift period, certain great waste-weirs, or lines of drainage, were es- 
tablished in the gaps in the watershed, which ultimately separated the 
river systems.of the St. Lawrence and the Ohio. Through these waste- 
weirs strong currents of water poured, which transported and deposited 
vast quantities of gravel and bowlders in certain lines or belts leading 
to the Ohio valley. These great drainage lines were through the valleys 
of the Wabash, Miami, Scioto, Muskingum, and the Beaver. 

ilth. The retirement of the sea at the close of the Drift period took 
place very gradually, with intervals of rest and recession. In these in- 
tervals the terraces of our river valleys were formed, by the arrest of their 
flow and the deposition of the materials they transported in the dead 
water which partially filled these valleys. Hence this is denominated 
the Terrace epoch, the last chapter in the Drift history. 

12th. The Ohio valley was nearly emptied, while the lake-basin was 
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yet filled with water. This water drained off gradually through various 
outlets opened by the removal of the great ice-dam formed by the re- 
treating glaciers, by the cutting away of barriers, or the warping of the 
earth’s crust. The older outlets in Ohio have been enumerated. There 
are others which lead from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi. The de- 
scent of the water level in the lake-basins took place very slowly, and 
it remained for long intervals stationary at various points. These are 
distinctly marked by old shore lines which traverse the slopes that sur- 
round all the lakes. Along these shore lines we now find terraces where 
the shore was abrupt and hard; lake-ridges, where it was sloping, and 
composed of soft material. 

In the Old World distinct traces are found of a return of arctic condi- 
tions after the first great glaciers had melted away, and a milder climate 
had supervened. In this country we have not yet detected any certain 
proof of the return of the glaciers to the area which they had before | 
occupied and abandoned, although in southern Ohio the sheet of pebbly 
clay which overlies the Forest Bed seems to indicate a return in that 
region of something like the condition in which the first bowlder clay 
was deposited. Before this point in our Drift history can be considered 
as settled, many additional and careful observations will need to be 
made. 

The preceding synopsis of the phenomena and history of the Drift has 
been made as brief and concise as possible, in order that the whole sub- 
ject might be considered at one view, and thus the relations of its parte 
be made more apparent than would be otherwise possible. A fuller pre- 
sentation of the facts, and of the deductions drawn from them, will be 
found grouped under different heads on the succeeding pages. 


GLACIATED AREA IN OHIO. 


The area over which glacial scratches and grooves occur.is, for several 
reasons, not so well defined as that of the distribution of the Drift. In 
many of the rock exposures more or less decomposition and atmospheric 
erosion have taken place, and the traces of glaciers have been removed, 
where they once undoubtedly existed; and also over much the largest 
part of the territory once occupied by an ice-sheet, the Drift deposits 
cover and conceal the surface of the rock. The number of localities 
where glacial scratches are visible is, however, so great that we can 
trace with a good degree of certainty the reach of the ancient glaciers 
by the inscriptions which they have themselves made. From these we 
learn that the space covered with ice-marks coincides in a general way 
with that covered by the Drift deposits. The coincidence is not, how- 
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ever, entire, as will be shown hereafter, for other agents have been in 
action since the melting away of the glaciers, to distribute still further 
the materials which they ground up and transported. It may be said in 
a general way, that the glacial scratches are found over all but the south- 
eastern third of the State of Ohio; the limiting line running along the 
north side of Columbiana county, thence through the center of Stark, 
crossing the comer of Wayne, and passing diagonally through Holmes, 
Knox, Licking, Fairfield, Pickaway, and Ross; thence westerly through 
the northern part of Highland, Clermont, and Hamilton, into Indiana. 
North and west of this line glacial marks may be detected in nearly 
every county. A great number of observations have been made upon 
the bearing of the glacial strie by Col. Whittlesey, the members of 
the Geological Corps, and others. From these it appears that they con- 
stitute two systems, one of which belongs to the highlands of the water- 
shed and the glaciated area south of this, of which the prevailing direc- 
tion is 8. 20° to 30° E., or, more accurately, from N. to 8.45° E. In some 
exceptional cases there is locally a marked deviation from the normal 
bearing of this system, as will be seen by reference to the map of the 
north-eastern counties, prepared by M. C. Read, and given below. We 
may, however, refer all these deviations to the influence of local topog- 
raphy, and the general bearing of the ice-marks is such as to show & 
connected ice-sheet, of which the motion was from N. 20° to 30° W., to 
S. 20° to 30° E. That this movement of the ice was from the north 
southward, is demonstrated by the transportation of northern rocks into 
and through our State, and of blocks and fragments of indigenous rocks 
southward of their points of outcrop. 

The second system of grooves is confined to the lake-basin and the 
north-western counties of the State. The direction of these grooves— 
which are remarkably deep and continuous—will be seen from the sub- 

joined table: 


DIRECTION OF GROOVES. 









Loca.rry. Rock. NUMRER OD BEARING 

Put-in-Bay Island .. (Newberry) ... Waterlime POPFPPRRRFFEPFREER 20 8. 80° W. 
intersecting Bere © enrnennme nunnnenn 1 8. 15° W. 

Kelley’s Island ......... (N ewberry)... Corniferons limestone... 12 S. W. 
“ “ “ . we 1 8. 60° W. 
Sandusky City te : ’ ’ 5 SW 
& “ 6“ nes 6c ac 1 8S. 81° W. 

“ “ “ we “ “ u. 1 8. 75° W. 
Bellville, Sandusky county “ .| Waterlime ........0s00 essere 1 8. 65° W 
Genoa, Ottawa county (Gilbert) ... “ and Niagara.. 2 8. 65° W 
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DIRECTION or Grooves—Continued. 





LOCALITY. Rock. NUMBER OB-| BpARING. 
SERVATIONS. 
West Sister Island ...... (Gilbert)...| Waterlime ............ 000... Many. S. 80° W. 
“ “ intersecting series $6 dee ene senses sense 1 8. 
Sylvania, Lucas county (Gilbert)...| Corniferous limestone... 5 S. 50° W. 
onclova, Lucas county “ ...| Waterlime ............ cee. 4 S. 62° W. 
Whitehouse “6 ...| Corniferous limestone... 1 S. 50° “W. 
Defiance, Defiance county “ ...| Huron shale ...... 2.2 +... 1 8. W. 
Junction, Paulding county “ ...| Corniferous limestone... 3 S. W. 
Lima, Allen count “ ...| Waterlime ............ nee. 3 8. 35° W. 
Middlepoint, Van Wert co. “ ase ME Neeweeees scvceeees 2 S. 15° W. 
Findlay, Hancock county( Winchell); Niagara ......... zes sen 1 S. 45° W. 
“ “ “ “ u. ME annnnnunssnnnen ons 2 8. 40° W. 
Blanchard, Putnam county “ ..| Waterlime ..........0. con. 1 S. 28° W. 
Sugar Creek, Putnam county “ ee ME daeeee eevee secon 1 S. 50° W. 
Auglaize, Putnam county “ ...| Corniferous limestone... 1 S. 48° W. 
Seneca, Seneca county “ ...| Waterlime ...... 00... screen 1 Ss. 5° EL 
“ ‘“ intersectin 
and later series........... (Winchell) ME anonun seeves snenee 1 S. 23° W. 
Amanda, Hancock county “ ...| Niagara limestone........ 1 S. 32° W. 
Crawford, Wyandot county “ ...| Waterlime...............05 1 S. 20° W. 
Crane, Wyandot county “ .. 66 pnnnanune sorsunen 1 Ss. 5° W. 
Amanda, Allen county “ u. ME unsonn sonen een 1 S. 35° W. 
Marseilles, Wyandot county “ u. Niagara limestone........ 1 S. 10° W. 
ee “ “ wee ‘ “ onen 1 8. 10° E. 
“ “ “ oe “6 A seseeees 1 N.S. , 
Grand Prairie, Marion co. “ ...| Corniferous limestone... 1 N. 8. 
Portage, Wood county “ ..]| Waterlime ...... 0.060 0000. 3 S. 50° W. 
Otsego, Wood county “ ...| Corniferous limestone... 2 S. 68° W. 
sé “6 cc “« “6 eee eee S. 60° W. 


From these records it will be seen that in the trough of the present 
Lake the prevailing direction of the glacial strie is 10° south of 
west, and the movement, as demonstrated by the observations made 
on Kelley’s Island and Put-in-Bay Island by myself, on West Sister 
Island and at Monclova by Mr. G. K. Gilbert, was from the east west- 
ward; and farther, that in the basin of the lake, but south-west of the 
Lake itself, the movement of the glacier was deflected southward until 
it became south-west. An interesting fact in this connection has been 
noticed by Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Winchell, and myself, that in this portion of 
the State a series of glacial marks, which have nearly a north and south 
bearing, are obliterated by the stronger, fresher, and more numerous 
grooves of which the bearing is nearly east and west. As Ihave shown 
elsewhere, the strie which cover the highlands and southern portions of 
the State were probably made by the continental gracier which existed 
during the period of greatest cold, and which had in Ohio a movement 
from the north toward the south or south-east; while the glacier which 
moved from the east westward in the lake basin was a local glacier of 
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later date, and the one by which the excavation of the lake basin was 
principally effected. 


Map showing directions of glacial strig along the margin of the highlands 
in Northeastern Ohio. 
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The broad ice-sheets which have existed outside of Ohio have left 
their records in the nearly uniform and continuous glaciated surface 
which covers so much of Canada, New England, New York, and the 
States of the north-west. In nearly all parts of New England are traces 
of an ancient ice-sheet which moved in a direction about south south- 
east, and was of such thickness and magnitude as to override all the 
features of the local topography, except Mt. Washington. Hence the 
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action of this agent was directly antagonistic to that of local glaciers. 
That the New England ice-sheet was of great thickness is proved by the 
continuity of the furrows made by it, up hill and down dale; showing 
that these irregularities of surface, though considerable, were slight 
when compared with the thickness of the ice-mass above them. Mount 
Washington serves as a kind of Nilometer to the glacier, and proves its 
upper surface to have been 6,000 feet above the level of the sea; in 
other words, that the ice was 3,000 feet thick. Dana has estimated that 
at its place of origin, on the watershed between the St. Lawrence and 
Hudson’s Bay, the thickness of the ice-sheet was 11,500 feet; but there 
is little doubt that the watershed was higher then than now, and hence 
the thickness of the ice may have been less than estimated. 


BURIED CHANNELS. 


Intimately connected with the glacial markings, and in part produced 
by the same cause, are the great number of deeply excavated, now 
buried, channels, which have already been briefly noticed. Some of 
these channels may have been, in part, formed long anterior to the ice 
period, as all the area of the Eastern, Middle, and North-western States 
has been a land surface, traversed by drainage lines, since the close of the 
Carboniferous period. We may, therefore, conclude that many of our great 
arteries of aqueous circulation have been in action all through the Meso- 
zoic and Tertiary ages. My attention was first called to these ancient 
water-courses by the facts brought to light in the borings for petroleum, 
so actively prosecuted in the valleys of our western rivers in 1860-61. 
In this enterprise I had both pecuniary and scientific interests, by 
which I was led to visit all the centers of oil production in the country, 
and in all I found some traces of deeply excavated, and now partially 
filled, valleys and ravines, of which I could, at first, give no explanation. 
When the observations made in different localities were combined, how- 
ever, they revealed the existence of a connected system of drainage 
lying at a lower level than that now in action, and one that could only 
have been excavated in a long interval of time, and when the continent 
stood at a much higher level than now. Some of the facts to which I 
have referred, and the conclusions to which they led, were given by the 
writer in a paper on the Surface Geology of the Basin of the Great Lakes, 
published in the Proceedings of the Boston Natural History Society, 
May, 1862. In this paper these interesting phenomena were first brought 
to the notice of American geologists. Since that time a fuller exposi- 
tion of the subject has been presented in the Annals of the Lyceum of 
Natural History, New York, June, 1869, and in the Report of Progress 
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of the Geological Survey of Ohio for the same year. A summary of the 
facts cited in these papers, with others observed since, is given below. 

Lake Michigan, Lake Huron, Lake Erie, and Lake Ontario occupy 
basins excavated by mechanical agencies in undisturbed and nearly 
horizontal sedimentary rocks. Of these, Lake Michigan is 900 feet deep, 
with a surface level of 578 feet above tide ; Lake Huron is 800 feet deep, 
with a surface level of 574 feet; Lake Erie is 234 feet deep, with a sur 
face level of 565 feet ; Lake Ontario is 450 feet deep, with a surface level 
of 274 feet above the sea. An old, excavated, and now filled channel 
connects the basins of Lake Huron and Lake Erie. At Detroit the rock 
surface is 130 feet below the city. In the oil regions of Enniskillen and 
Bothwell, on the opposite side of Detroit river, from 50 to 200 feet of 
clay overlie the rock, where the land surface is but little above the level 
of Lake Huron. What the greatest depth of this channel is, is un- 
known. 

A low, area over which no rock is found, apparently deeply underlaid 
by gravel and sand, stretches across from Lake Superior, east of the 
Grand Sable, to Lake Michigan. This probably marks the line of deep 
channel once connecting the basins of these two lakes. (Winchell.) 

An excavated trough runs northward from Lake Michigan to the north 
line of Iroquois county, Illinois; thence south-west through Cham- 
paign county, beyond which point it bas not been traced. Its western 
margin is sharply marked at Chatsworth, Livingston county, where it 
has a depth of 200 feet, and reaches to the Cincinnati group. Further 
north its bounding walls are composed of Niagara limestone, and termi- 
nate in buried cliffs on the Calumet and Kankakee rivers. At Bloom- 
ington this trough has a depth of 230 feet, and it there contains one or 
more strata of carbonaceous earth, supposed to represent ancient soils. 
Where penetrated in other localities, the depth of this channel is from 
75 to 200 feet.—(F. H. Bradley.) In the excavations for the piers of the 
new bridge at St. Louis, rock was reached at a depth of 100 feet below 
the surface of the stream, on the margin of the old channel. Its central 
depth has not been detemined. The Ohio throughout its entire course 
runs in a valley which has been cut nowhere less than 150 feet below 
the present level of the river. At the junction of the Anderson with 
the Ohio, in Indiana, a well was sunk 94 feet below the level of the Ohio 
before rock was found.—(Hamilton Smith.) In the valley of Millcreek, 
in the suburbs of Cincinnati, gravel and sand were penetrated to the 
depth of 120 feet below the stream before reaching rock. On the mar- 
gin of the Ohio, at Cincinnati, gravel and sand have been found to ex- 
tend to a depth of over 100 feet below low-water mark, and the bottom of 
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the trough has not been reached. The falls of the Ohio, formed by a 
rocky barrier across the stream, though at first sight seeming to disprove 
the theory of a deep continuous channel, really affords no argument 
against it; for here, as in many other instances, the present river does 
not follow accurately the line of the old channel, but runs along one 
side of it. At the Louisville falls, the Ohio flows over a rocky point 
which projects from the north side into the old valley, while the deep 
channel passes on the south side, under the lowlands on which the city 
of Louisville is built. 

The tributaries of the Ohio exhibit the same phenomena. At New 
Philadelphia, Tuscarawas county, the borings for salt wells show that 
the Tuscarawas is running 175 feet above its ancient bed. The Beaver, 
at the junction of the Mahoning and Chenango, is flowing 150 feet above 
the bottom of its old trough, as is demonstrated by a large number of oil 
wells bored in the vicinity. Oil creek is shown by the same proofs to 
run from 75 to 100 feet above its old channel, and that channel had some- 
times vertical and even overhanging walls. 

An old channel of Mad river, now completely filled up, has been brought 
to light by the railroad cutting at Springfield. It is described by Prof. 
Orton in his report on Clarke county, and I here reproduce his notes upon 
it, and the figure which illustrates them: 


“An old valley of Mad river is disclosed in the heavy cut of the Atlantic and Great 
Western Railway, from the river bridge westward to Col. Peter Sinz’s crossing. A 
sketch of the course of the river, and also of the railroads that cross it, is appended, 
by which the facts can be more readily understood. The tongue of land that occupies 
this bend of the river has an elevation of 100 feet to 125 feet above the level of the 
stream, and gives no hint in its contour of any break in the rocky floor underlying it. 
The Sandusky railroad (C. S. & C.), which was first in order of construction, cuts 
across this tongue, as will ‘be observed in the figure. A considerable portion of this 
cut is wrought in solid cliff rock, the maximum depth of the stone cutting being 18 
feet. With these facts before them, and guided also by the contour of the land, the 
Atlantic and Great Western Company, whose line crosses the river half a mile higher 
and on a grade of ten feet below the first road, expected also to find rock, and made 
arrangements for tunneling the hill. The route that they selected, however, chanced 
to be a buried channel of the river, which allowed an open cut of 65 feet through clay 
and sand, instead of a rock tunnel. Soundings that have since been made from the 
track to the level of the river show Drift materials through this whole extent. The 
dotted lines in the figure indicate the buried channel, whose general limits can be as- 
signed with a good degree of accuracy from the cliffs that remain and the soundings 
that have been made. 

“Tt will be observed that the old channel was much shorter and more direct than 
that which the river has since wrought out for itself, accomplishing in three-fourths 
of a mile the same advance that is now gained by two and one-half miles.” 
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The valleys of the rivers which run into Lake Erie have frequently 
been bored for oil, and these explorations have revehled the fact that 
some of these streams once flowed more than 200 feet below the level at 
which they now enter the lake. For example: borings at Toledo show 
that the old bed of the Maumee is at least 140 feet below its present sur- 
face level. In the valley of the Cuyahoga many borings have been made, 
nearly all of which show a great depth of clay, sand, and gravel above 
the rocky bottom of the valley. Of these, one, situated in the city of 
Cleveland, passed through clay and sand to the depth of 238 feet before 
reaching the rock. In this case the well head is about ten feet above the 
lake-level. We, therefore, have evidence that at this point the rocky 
bottom of the Cuyahoga lies 228 feet below the surface of the Lake. In 


no 
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another well, bored twenty miles above the mouth of the river, pipe was 
driven through clay and sand to the depth of 220 feet; the well begin- 
ning less than ten feet above the surface of the stream. In the valley of 
Grand river, at Painesville, Gen. J. S. Casement drove a pipe 70 feet 
below the level of the stream without reaching the rock. Rocky river, 
seven miles west of Cleveland, runs in a trough which has rock bottom 
and sides ; it therefore shows an exception to the general rule which has 
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1. Conglomerate.” 4. Bedford shale. 7. Old Flood plain. 
2. Cuyahoga shale. 5. Cleveland shale. 8. Erie clay in old valley. 
3. Berea grit. 6. Erie shale. . 


been indicated; but a little west of the present mouth of Rocky river we 
find its ancient channel, now filled with clay, which extends to an un- 
known depth below the lake-level. Two miles above its mouth, Rocky 
river breaks into this old channel, and one of its banks is composed of 
clay, the other of rock. From this and similar instances we learn that 
the old channels of rivers were sometimes filled to the brim by subse- 
quent submergence, and when, ages after, these lines of drainage were 
re-established, new channels were formed, which have since been cut, in 
some cases, to the depth of 100 feet in solid rock. 

In parts of our country outside of Ohio, and in Europe, buried river 
channels, similar to those I have described, have frequently been met 
with. The filled-up channel of the Genessee at Portage, described by 
Prof. Hall in the Geology of the Fourth District of New York, pre- 
sents a case resembling that of Rocky river, just cited. Onondaga lake 
lies in an old excavated channel mainly filled with gravel, sand, etc. 
This channel is cut through the Onondaga salt-group, and the Salina 
salt wells are bored in it. The deepest of these extends 414 feet below 
the surface level of the lake, ?. e. 50 feet below the sea level, and it is not 
certain that rock was reached in this.—(Geddes Trans. N. Y. State Agri- 
cultural Society, 1859.) The long level of the Erie canal between Utica 
and Rome lies in the old, partially filled valley of the Mohawk, in which 
the rocky bottom is far below the surface—how far is not known, as it 
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has never been reached. The trough of the Hudson is deeply silted up, 
as we know by the explorations made at Jersey City and in the East 
river. The channel of this stream, as has been shown by Dana, can be 
traced on the sea bottom eighty miles south and east of New York, where 
it once “discharged itself at the true margin of the continent, 600 feet 
below the present level of its mouth. The peculiar character exhibited 
by the present outlets of the Delaware, the Potomac, and James rivers 
indicates that they also, like the Hudson, once entered the Atlantic much 
farther east than now, and that their old mouths are completely buried 
and obliterated. 

The lower Mississippi bears unmistakable evidence of being—if one 
may be permitted the paradox—a half-drowned river; that is, its old 
channel is deeply submerged and silted up, so that the “father of 
waters,” lifted above the walls that formerly restrained him, now wan- 
ders lawless and ungovernable whither he will in the broad valley. 

The thickness of the delta deposits at New Orleans is variously re- 
ported from 1,500 feet upwards, the discrepancies being due to the diffi- 
culty of distinguishing the alluvial clays from those of the underlying 
cretaceous and tertiary formations. It is certain, however, that the bot- 
tom of the ancient channel of the Mississippi has never been reached 
between New Orleans and Cairo; the instances cited by Humphreys and 
Abbot in their splendid study of this river being but repetitions of the 
phenomena exhibited at the falls of the Ohio—the river running over 
one side of its ancient bed. 

The trough of the Mississippi is not due to synclinal structure in the 
underlying rocks, but is a valley of erosion simply. Ever since the ele- 
vation of the Alleghanies—+. e., the close of the Carboniferous period—it 
has been traversed by a river which drained the area from which flow 
the upper Mississippi, the Ohio, the Tennessee, etc. Since the Miocene 
period, the Missouri, Arkansas, and Red rivers have made their contri- 
butions to the flood that poured through it. The depth to which this 
channel is cut in the rock proves that at times the river must must have 
flowed at a lower level and with a more rapid current than now; while 
the Tertiary beds formed as high as Iowa and Indiana in this trough,,. 
and the more modern Drift clays and bowlders which partially fill the 
old rock cuttings, show that the mouth and delta of the river have, in 
the alternations of continental elevation, traveled up and down the trough 
at least a thousand miles; and that not only is it true, as asserted by 
Ellet, that every mile between Cairo and New Orleans once held the 
river’s mouth, but that in the several advances and recessions of the 
waters of the Gulf the mouth has been more than twice at each point. 

2 
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The change of place of the delta was caused, however, for the most part, 
by oscillation of the sea level, and not, as Ellet supposed, by the simple 
filling of the channel with the materials transported by the river itself 
without change of bed. | 

Prof. E. W. Hilgard, in his interesting report to Gen. A. A. Humphreys 
on the Mississippi delta, states that he found true northern Drift 354 feet 
below the surface in Calcasieu district, Louisiana; and he cites evidence 
that, during the early part of the Drift period, the country about the 
mouth of the Mississippi was at least 600 feet higher than now. During 
the subsequent period of submergence it was, as he states, much lower 
than at present. It will be noticed that these facts accord precisely with 
those observed in the upper Mississippi valley and lake-basin, where, in 
the period of excavation of the buried channels, the country must have 
been high, and the drainage free. Afterward a great submergence oc- 
curred, which has left its indubitable records in the stratified Drift over- 
lying the Forest Bed and in the Loess. The locality where Prof. Hilgard 
found northern Drift in Louisiana was undoubtedly in, though not in the 
bottom of the old trough of the Mississippi, as I have noted elsewhere. 
I regard this as valley Drift, swept down the Mississippi from its northern 
watershed, when the continent was higher, and its current more rapid 
than now. 

On the west coast of North America evidence of a subsidence of the 
continent is afforded by the deeply excavated and partially silted-up 
channels of the Golden Gate, the straits of Carquinez, the trough of the 
lower Columbia, the Canal de Haro, Hood’s Canal, Puget Sound, and all 
the net-work of channels in that vicinity. As Dana first pointed out, 
years ago, the systems of inlets or fiords on both sides of our continent— 
channels which must have been excavated by suberial erosion—afford 
additional proof of modern continental subsidence. 

The importance of a knowledge of these old channels in the improve- 
ment of the navigation of our larger rivers is obvious, and it is possible 
that it would have led to the adoption of other means than a rock canal 
‘for passing the Louisville falls, had it been possessed by those concerned 
‚in the enterprise. 

I ventured to predict to General Warren that an old, filled-up channel 
‘would be found passing around the Mississippi rapids, and his examina- 
‘tions have confirmed the prophecy. I will venture still further, and 
predict the discovery of buried channels of communication between 
Lake Superior and Lake Michigan, probably somewhere near and east 
‚of the Grand Sable, at least between the Pictured Rocks and the St. 
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Mary’s river—between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario*, through Canada— 
between Lake Ontario and the Hudson by the valley of the Mohawk— 
between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi, somewhere along the line 
I have indicated before. 

The channel of the lower Tennessee must have been excavated when 
the southern portion of the Mississippi valley was higher above the Gulf 
level than now, and Prof. Hilgard has shown that at a subsequent period, 
probably during the Champlain epoch, the Gulf coast was depressed 500 
feet below its present relative level. This depression must have made 
the lower Mississippi an arm of the sea, by which the flow of the Ohio 
and Tennessee was arrested, their channels filled up, terraces formed, etc. 
If the upper Tennessee has, as appears, a channel lower than the Muscle 
Shoals, it must be somewhere connected with the deep channel of the 
lower river. 

It should be said, however, that it by no means follows that when an 
old earth-filled channel passes around the rocky barrier by which the 
navigation of our rivers is impeded, it will be most convenient and eco- 
nomical to follow it in making a canal to pass the obstacle ; as the course 
of the old channel may be so long and circuitous that a short rock cutting 
is cheaper and better. The question is, however, of sufficient impor- 
tance to deserve investigation before millions of dollars are expended in 
rock excavation. 

If it is true that our great lakes can be connected with each other and 
with the ocean by ship-canals—in making which no elevated summits 
nor rock barriers need be cut through—the future commerce created by 
the great population and immense resources of the basin of the Great 
Lakes may require their construction. 


THE DRIFT DEPOSITS OF OHIO. 


The area over which the Drift is spread in Ohio corresponds in a gen- 
eral way with the area of glaciation, but through the influence of ice- 


* When the water in the lake-basin had subsided to near its present level—the old 
avenues of escape being all silted up by the Drift clays and sands—the surplus made 
its exit by the line of lowest levels, wherever that chanced to run. That bappened 
to lie over the rocky point that projected from the northern extremity of the Alle- 
ghanies into the lake-basin, and the line of drainage was established there, in what 
is now known as the Niagara river. 

Though among the most recent of the events recorded in our surface geology, this 
choice of the Niagara outlet by the lake waters was made so long ago that all the 
erosion of the gorge below the falls has been accomplished since. The excavation o 
the basin into which the Niagara flows—the basin of Lake Ontario, of which Queens- 
town Heights form part of the margin—belongs to an epoch long anterior. 
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bergs, which in the last great submergence seem to have carried their 
freight, in some instances, beyond the points reached by the glaciers, and 
especially by the action of local currents of water which flowed down 
through certain great lines of drainage, the Drift materials have been 
borne far beyond the line I have indicated as bounding the erosive action 
of the ice-sheet. In the valleys of the Beaver, the Muskingum, the 
Hocking, Scioto, and Miami, we find vast accumulations of Drift, which 
are, however, confined, in the lower part of these valleys, to the immedi- 
ate vicinity of thestream. Here they form terraces which rise sometimes 
a hundred feet above the present stream beds, and they undoubtedly filled 
the old deeply excavated channels through which these streams once 
flowed at a much lower level than now. In the valley of the Ohio. itself, 
also, we find similar accumulations of Drift, composing the terraces so 
noticeable to one who passes up or down the river, and also filling the 
old rock chanuel to the depth of from 100 to 200 feet. The terrace on 
which the city of Cincinnati stands, and which has an altitude of 100 to 
120 feet above low-water mark, will serve as a good example of the gravel 
terraces to which I have referred. In all the valleys enumerated above, 
_ the Drift material has evidently been washed down from the highlands 
of the interior of the State, where the Drift deposits are continuous and 
of considerable thickness. Hence it is more properly termed Modified 
Drift, or Valley Drift. By the action of the streams which transported 
it, the valley Drift was assorted and rearranged, and exhibits no record of 
the series of important ‚changes of which the history is written in the 
sequence of Drift deposits where these remain undisturbed. Very natu- 
rally, the swift-flowing streams which have carried the Drift so far 
from their original place of deposition have washed out all the finest 
material, and have deposited this far beyond the limits of our State. 
We therefore find but little clay in the valley Drift. It is composed 
mainly of gravel and bowlders, with more or less sand, and the materials 
are all rounded, as they would necessarily be, from the attrition to which 
they have been subjected. They also exhibit an interesting gradation 
of fineness as we follow these streams down toward their mouths. In the 
valley of the Ohio, at Louisville, the Drift material found in and along 
the river bed is all fine, and bowlders of sufficient size to form cobble- 
stone pavement are comparatively rare. Many of these are composed 
of granite, greenstone, quartzite, etc., which have been brought from 
beyond the lakes, and only the hardest and toughest of these meta- 
morphic rocks have resisted the wear to which they have been subjected 
in their long journey. At Cincinnati the valley Drift is sensibly coarser 
than at Louisville, though still fine, as compared with that which is found 
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further up the Ohio valley or in the beds of the tributary streams refer- 
red toabove. On the hills of the Coal Measures lying east of the Mus- 
kingum (and Tuscarawas) and south of the glaciated and Drift area, no 
bowlders or Drift deposits of any kind are found, and no Drift is discover- 
able in any of the tributaries of the Ohio between the Pennsylvania line 
and Marietta. The highlands in the angle between the Muskingum and — 
the Hocking are also free from Drift and the same may be said of the 
hills of the area inclosed by the valleys of the Hocking, Muskingum, 
Scioto, and Ohio. West of the Scioto valley no Drift is found on the hills 
bordering the Ohio, nor on the knobs which have been denominated the 
Sun-Fish hills. The highest hills in Tuscarawas, Coshocton, Holmes, 
Richland, and Knox come into the same category. 

All the highlands enumerated in the above list seem to have been 
beyond the reach both of the glaciers and the floods of the Drift period, 
and here we find the soil formed by the decomposition of the underlying 
rocks. Over all other portions of the surface of Ohio the Drift deposits 
were once spread in an unbroken sheet. 

The succession of these deposits and their most prominent character- 
istics have been briefly noted in the earlier part of this chapter. They 
will now be described somewhat more in detail, in order that the features 
they present may be better understood, and that the history read from 
them may be intelligently judged. 


ERIE CLAY. 


Over most of the glacial area in Ohio we find resting directly on the 
planed and polished rock surfaces a sheet of variable thickness of blue or 
gray clay. As it generally appears, this clay is unstratified, and is thickly 
set with small pebbles or fragments of stone, and it also contains a few, 
usually small, bowlders. Hence it may, with propriety, be denominated 
a bowlder clay, and it closely corresponds in position and character with 
the clay bed called by that name which covers so much of the glaciated 
surface in other states and countries. Though generally exhibiting the 
features that I have assigned to it, the clay bed under consideration does 
not always present these characters, as it is sometimes rudely stratified 
throughout, and in many localities the upper portion is very finely and 
distinctly laminated and without pebbles. These phases of the deposit 
shade into each other, however, in such a way that it cannot well be 
separated into distinct formations or strata. I have, therefore, consid- 
ered it as one formation, and have distinguished its divisions simply as 
the bowlder or lower and the laminated or upper member, and have called 
the whole the “ Erie clay,” accepting the name conferred by Sir William 
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Logan upon the same formation where conspicuously exposed on the 
north shore of Lake Erie. 

The Erie clay immediately underlies the surface over a large part of 
the northern half of the State. This is especially true of the counties 
included in the Western Reserve, and has given them the clay soil 
which makes them the great dairy district of the West. In the north- 
western portion of the State the Erie clay is very thick, frequently 100 
feet, and continuous, but it is more generally covered with lacustrine 
deposits than on the Reserve. In several of the north-western counties 
it has been pierced by numerous wells, sunk to obtain water, and its 
thickness and structure have been by this means very clearly revealed. 
It is here found to have a thickness of 100 to 150 feet, to contain irregu- 
lar sheets of sand, gravel, and bowlders, which are water-bearing, and 
the source from which the artesian wells of this region are supplied with 
their flow of water. It should also be said, that in this part of the State 
the Erie clay contains more and larger bowlders than farther south. 
These are, for the most part, fragments of crystalline rock, which have 
come from the far north, with many others derived from the Silurian 
and Devonian limestone, which outcrop in the lake region, north of 
Ohio, but south and west of the Laurentian belt. Among the bowlders 
contained in the Erie clay in this section, rolled masses of coal are not 
unfrequently. met with, and some of these, struck in boring, have given 
rise to much hope of finding coal in the vicinity. It is hardly necessary 
to say that such hopes will be fallacious, for this coal has undoubtedly 
come from the coal-field of Michigan. In the Maumee valley the upper 
portion of the Erie clay is often laminated, and its color is yellow where 
exposed to atmospheric action. | 
_ In the more easterly of the northern counties the Erie clay is gener- 
ally thickly set with small fragments of shale, evidently derived from 
the Huron and Erie shales excavated to form the basin of Lake Erie. On 
weathered surfaces these fragments are exposed in great numbers, and the 
clay is rendered yellow or brown by the oxidation of its iron. In recent 
sections this change of colors is found to follow down all cracks in the 
clay as far as atmospheric water penetrates, and where such joints are 
numerous it is divided into irregular blocks, of which the central por- 
tion will be blue or gray, the exterior brown. The best development 
of the Erie clay in the northern part of the State is found in the old 
valley of the Cuyahoga, which it fills from the bottom to a point some 
60 feet above the lake-level, giving a total thickness of 280 feet. It 
covers the highlands adjoining, however, rising to the height of 400 to 
500 feet above the lake. It there has a thickness of from 10 to 30 feet. 
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At Cleveland that portion of the Erie clay which lies above the river is 
finely laminated and without pebbles or bowlders, but beneath the lake 
surface, as shown by the excavation for the new tunnel, the clay is thickly 
set with fragments of shale, and contains a few small bowlders. These 
are composed of granite, greenstone, or crystalline limestone, brought 
from the Canadian highlands, and are usually ground off and striated. 
At the mouth of the old valley of Rocky river the bowlder clay rises to 
the height of 50 feet above the lake, and the laminated clay of the 
Cuyahoga valley is wantinz. Twenty miles above the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga the base of the Erie clay is distinctly shown. It is there a 
remarkably tough, compact, gray hard-pan, wholly unstratified, and con- 
taining many rounded and scratched bowlders. It rests upon a mass of 
fine-grained sandstone, in layers of a foot or more in thickness. These 
have been much broken up by the ice, and the under part of the clay is 
thickly set with angular or partially rounded fragments. Where undis- 
turbed, the ledge of sandstone bears the characteristic glacial marks. 
Following the valley of the Cuyahoga from its mouth to the summit of _ 
the watershed at Akron, we find the following section of Drift deposits, 
which will show the relations of the Erie clay to the overlying members 
of the Drift series : 

No. 1. Gravel, sand, and bowlders, more or less stratified, and form- 
ing hills resting on the Conglomerate, but from which the materials 
have been washed down, covering No. 2. 

No. 2. Stratified sand and sandy clay; the latter in many remark- 
ably even and well-defined alternations, yellow, blue, and red in color. 
Thickness, 30 to 100 feet. 

No. 3. Finely laminated clay, without pebbles or bowlders; as a gen- 
eral rule, yellow where weathered, blue where its iron is protoxide. In 
two instances striated bowlders of Cuyahoga shale, which forms the 
rocky walls of the valley, were found imbedded in this laminated clay, 
evidently dropped into the position they occupy. The greatest observed 
thickness of this deposit is 90 feet. 

No 4. Pebbly Erie clay, penetrated by oil wells 228 feet to rock bot- 
tom of valley. 

In the foregoing section, No. 1 represents a portion of the kames, or 
sand and gravel series of the highlands; No. 2, the lacustrine deposits of 
the upper Drift; No. 3, the laminated portion of the Erie clay; and No. 4, 
its pebbly aspect. The composition of the mass of Erie clay which fills . 
the Cuyahoga valley will be seen from the section given below, taken at 
the well of the Standard Oil Company, in the city of Cleveland: 
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SECTION OF ERIE CLAY. 


1. Delta sand, clay, and gravel ............sssccssecces senses onnnnnson sronee 25 ft. 
2. Laminated clay above lake level ...... 0.00.00. csssssses ssscesece sosees 75 ft. 
3. Blue clay below lake level ...... ..cccsss ssccvevcscee ces cvsees soseve seseee 75 ft. 
4. Coarse sand ........ sso. Bonn concccece socsas caccsscce ananne ananssnan anennn seeces 1 ft. 6 in. 
5. Blue clay ......... one Ontn cece enece cosees nenne snseee nenne sensn sera cocceeees 27 ft. 
6. Quicksand..... zesssenee socevcece coccee onnnnn cosees cevees onanne manner ann sosescess 10 in. 
7. Blue Clay .......0. ssccecses senses cesses nennen Mensen secees cosves cecees scenes ove 29 ft. 2 in. 
8. QUICK BAIA.. ......... ceases nennen cvcves cocees nennen succes snnnen onnnnn secece annenn 1 ft. 6 in. 
9. Blue Clay..........scces cessscess cosces svsnes sonnnannn sesees sonene succes onen one 2 ft. 6 in. 
10. Quicksand... ......000 cesssccce seccce cocces conse cecces nonzun ansnne nennen cevseeece 1 ft. 6 in. 
11. Blue clay .......... voene see cececeees annnen sonnanen a cosees consee coceee conses socses 30 ft. 
12. Fine Qravel........ccssscossscceces annnenononsn unnnsn nnnnnn cece sees covesenee ces 5 ft. 
13. Blue Clay...... ...eccece ves coccee sen covcce secnes caves sossee see cecees eases cusees 29 ft. 
14. Coarse gravel, with much Qas...........06. 000000 csscccees sononanen none 3 ft. 
15. Fine quicksand ..........4.sscseecoecssees snanne sos sscees cosces anonee sosesenes 1 ft. 
16. Blue clay ...... sonnonone seccsceos snnsnnunn cases senses coe sonannaan annenn cossesece 5 ft. 
17. Coarse gravel.......s.sssccesscece ces cesses cecees snnnnn nanaen snnanunnn ceseee ces 2 ft. 6 in. 
18. Clay to shale rock............ cscs 00000 sseces sevens cocsceres anonennan sonore 8 ft. 6 in. 


On the lake-shore, a mile distant from this locality, a carbonaceous 
stratum, with many logs of coniferous trees, lies on the surface of the 
Erie clay, and separates this from the Delta sand deposit above. 

An analysis made by Prof. Wormley of an air-dried specimen of the 
laminated portion of the Erie clay from this locality gave the following 
results: 


Water 2.0... on. PEPERER sonne Sennanans ounces cocace senens cee sunnnnann aanunn nunnen encses sossecece 4.00 
Bilicic Acid .......ccscecvssce snnnunnnn costes annnan onsnnunen sevecsece onanen ansnnnunn senuen sosves 59.70 
ALUMINA ...... susssncen ononsenununn sunonunen conses sonnnnnnn anuuununn succes senses coeessecs sonen 14.80 
Iron, sesquioxide...... euere... se Bennanı seveecaes cesses cones onansn anosse cesses sucess conees 4.60 
Lime, carbonate........ ... .oaene osonsnauon connes cocnes sunsnn anunun sessen sescesecs sucess cosess 8.90 
Magnesia, ......0000: aeononune nancnn sunnnenen aonannnus auunnuene ononan nonsnn sonsecees senses anne 5.14 
Fixed alkalies....... ssccsces cscoscess sonanennn cesses sosnes sonnnunen onnunnann nuncen snnsnaner 3.40 

100.54 


Along the summit of the watershed the Erie clay is less distinctly 
shown than in most other parts of the State. Many patches of it 
remain, however, and it would seem to have been once much more 
widely spread than now. From this region it has unquestionably been 
generally washed away by the drainage from the glacier when it filled 
the lake-basin and terminated at its southern rim; and subsequently, 
when this rim was a chain of islands, washed—and in some instances 
swept over—by the waves of our great inland sea, the clay was still 
further removed, and kames and sand banks left in its place. In the 
southern portion of the glaciated area, the Erie clay is pretty con- 
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stantly present, but it is less conspicuous than farther north, because it 
is thinner, is more generally covered with later deposits, and has been 
cut away along the great channels of drainage, through which the waters 
of the lake-basin were drained into the Ohio. It is a somewhat singular 
circumstance that the bowlder clay is more continuous in the counties 
which lie along the margin of the Drift area, than nearer the divide 
where the Drift deposits are thicker; probably for the reason that shore 
waves and draining streams have been more general and powerful in 
their action, and have removed the clay in the region where it is less 
abundant. Throughout most of the southern counties of the State the 
bowlder clay may be found in many exposures, forming the basal portion 
and perhaps half the thickness of the upland drift. In the valleys it is 
less constantly present. In the reports of Prof. Orton, on Hamilton, 
Clermont, Highland, Montgomery, and other counties, more detailed 
descriptions of the Drift deposits of southern Ohio will be found than 
can be given here. A type section, however, from Clermont county, 
quoted from Prof. Orton’s report, will serve to give a good general idea 
of the relations of the bowlder clay to the other members of the Drift 
series. 


SECTION OF DRIFT, SOUTHERN OHIO. 


No. 1. Soil. 
No. 2. Surface clays, generally white ; sometimes blackened by swampy 

conditions, entirely free from gravel........ su... ssccosecs aoe svceee cee eos 1 to 8 feet. 
No. 3. Yellow clays, abounding with gravel, with occasional bowlders, 

often constituting the surface instead of No. 2; seldom over... 10 feet. 


No. 4. Forest soil; a stratum of carbonaceous clay, containing vegetable 
matter, with occasional beds of peat; in some districts re- 


Placed by bog iron OFC .......00 ceecce nenne vos see cesees cesses cosscens peseseees 1 to 8 feet. 
No. 5. Blue bowlder clay, or hard-pan, with occasional layers of sand 
intercalated, resting on the rocky floor ......... ....ccccs san sssceseee ove 5 to 20 feet. 


Prof. Orton thus describes the bowlder clay of this region: “The 
bowlder clay, or hard-pan, is found very generally, but not universally, in 
the northern and central regions of Clermont county. It is shown in 
many of the natural sections that are furnished by the streams, and in 
such artificial sections as are carried to sufficient depth. It is covered by 
varying thicknesses of the remaining members of the series. Where 
the total depth of the Drift beds reaches twenty feet, a full half of the 
section generally belongs to the bowlder clay. It cannot be confounded 
with any other formation in the district in which it occurs. It is 
composed of dark-blue, fine-grained, and tenacious clay, holding pol- 
ished and striated pebbles and bowlders. Most of the pebbles are de- 
rived from the blue limestone formation, though frequent representatives 
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of more distant rocks are found. Many fragments of blue limestone are 
scratched and polished on their sides, but their edges are still unworn. 
The bowlders belong almost without exception to the crystalline and 
igneous rocks that are found in situ only to the north of the great lakes. 
Specimens of northern ores—iron, copper, and lead—are sometimes, 
though rarely, met with. The occurrence of gold in the bowlder clay, 
and in the gravels derived from it, is a matter of considerable theoretical 
interest, and seems never to have attracted the attention which it well 
enough deserves.” 

Rolled fossils derived from the older rocks are not uncommon in the 
Erie clay—Spirifer mucronatus from the Hamilton being the most abun- 
dant. Except these, I have never discovered any organic remains in 
the formation, though shells and timber are reported to have been found 
in it. From the fact that it is a mass of glacial detritus, it seems almost 
impossible that any shells could be contained in it, and I suspect that 
all the cases of this kind reported are errors occasioned by confounding 
the Erie clay with the overlying beds of later date. The buried timber 
found at Cleveland lies distinctly above, and not in the Erie clay. The 
piece of wood obtained by Mr. M. C. Read, referred to in the report on 
Lake county, was a rolled fragment, and coniferous. It was thought 
by Mr. Read to be buried in the Erie clay, but it was found near the 
lake-shore, and may possibly have been deposited there by other agen- 
cies than those which spread this formation. 

From the fact that the Erie clay, with its bowlder and laminated divi- 
sions, holds the same relation to the glaciated surface with the ‘“ bowlder ” 
and “ Leda” clays of eastern Canada, and the Champlain” and “ glacial” 
clays of the Atlantic coast, it has been regarded as their equivalent, in 
time as well as place. The proof of identity is, however, yet wanting. The 
bowlder and Leda clays of the St. Lawrence valley accumulated in a sub- 
sidence of the eastern coast, in which the waters of the Atlantic followed 
the retreating glaciers, covered and in part stratified the materials 
ground up by them; and they contain marine shells of an arctic char- 
acter. These clays do not, however, reach far enough inland to connect 
with the Erie clays of the lake-basins, and it is quite possible that they 
were not exactly synchronous. 

By Prof. Dawson the greater part of the markings which are usually 
attributed to glaciers are supposed to have been produced by icebergs, 
and it is his theory that, by a general subsidence of the continent, an 
arctic current, carrying icebergs, flowed up the St. Lawrence valley 
through the basins of the great lakes, accomplishing in great part the 
erosion which has been effected there, and passing downward to the 
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Gulf by the valley of the Mississippi. The difficulties in the way of 
this theory are such, however, that I am sure Prof. Dawson, clear-sighted 
and conscientious as he is, would abandon it if he could examine with 
his own eyes the surface geology of the lake-basin and the Mississippi 
valley. Without going into a lengthy argument to disprove this view, 
I will mention one or two facts which seem to me incompatible with it. 

First. The basins of Lake Erie and Lake Ontario have unquestion- 
ably been excavated by glaciers, and not by icebergs. The evidence of 
this is conclusive. From my own observations on the erosive action of 
glaciers in the Alps and in the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada, 
Ido not hesitate to assert that the inscription left on the bottom and 
sides of Lake Erie was made by a glacier, and nothing else. The uni- 
form, continuous, and exact furrowing of horizontal and vertical sur- 
faces which is visible among the islands of Lake Erie, is the precise 
counterpart of that which is executed by glaciers, and it certainly could 
not have been done by floating ice.* 

Second. A deep, broad ocean current flowing through the lake-basin 
from the Gulf of St. Lawrence would certainly have brought marine 
shells further than they have been traced by Prof. Dawson, and we 
should now find them more or less abundantly throughout our Erie clay. 

Third. We should find in our Drift deposits abundant representatives 
of the rocks which form the shore of eastern Canada, Labrador, etc., but, 
so far as I know, not a trace of any of these rocks has been discovered 
in our Drift; while, on the contrary, nearly all the constituents of the 
Drift can be traced to places of origin in localities north and north-west 
of Ohio. Some of these materials are so peculiar, such as the native 
copper, and epidotic rock containing metallic copper, and this copper 
including specks of silver, that there can be no possible mistake about 
its derivation. The discovery of northern Drift in Louisiana has been 
suggested as an argument in favor of this hypothesis, but it should be 
remembered that this drift lies at the bottom of the entire Quaternary 
0 00000 

* Probably no finer exhibition of glacial markings exists in the world than those 
which cover the summits and slopes of the Cascade Mountains in Oregon. Here we 
find, over hundreds of square miles, rocks of all kinds, planed, polished, and 
grooved in the most surprising way. These markings lead from various centers, and 
I have traccd them down continuously 2,500 feet below the present snow line. Who- 
ever goes there doubting the erosive power of glaciers, will come away doubting no 
longer. And whoever comes from this scene of stupendous Alpine glaciation to the 
glaciated rocks of Ohio, and especially of the islands in Lake Erie, will not hesitate 
for a moment to attribute the inscriptions he finds here to the same agent that has 
planed and scored the slopes of the Oregon mountains. 
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series, that it is in fact valley Drift, such as was transported by the 
Mississippi while the continent was several hundred feet higher than 
now, and the river current swift enough to carry material from its head- 
waters to the Gulf. The Champlain epoch came long afterward, when 
the Gulf coast was sunk one thousand feet lower than when the valley 
Drift of Louisiana was deposited. In that submergence the valley of 
the Mississippi was an arm of the sea. Still water then filled the val- 
ley of the Ohio, and the upper Drift deposits of the Ohio valley were 
laid down over not only the bowlder clay, but the Forest Bed that covered 
it. If this submergence was synchronous with that of the Atlantic 
coast, in which the Champlain clays were deposited—a point not yet 
established—then our representatives of the Champlain are the upper 
Drift deposits of the Ohio valley, the Lacustrine clays of the lake-basin, 
and the Loess of the Western States. Even if synchronous with the 
marine Champlain clays, our Erie clays, where stratified, are fresh- 
water deposits made in a different water-basin and at a higher level, as 
some portions of our laminated Erie clay are found nearly one thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. 


MODE OF FORMATION OF THE ERIE CLAY. 


As some misapprehension, as it has seemed to me, has prevailed in re- 
gard to the manner in which the materials forming the Erie clay were 
deposited, I venture to suggest a view of the mode of formation of this 
member of the Drift series to which a careful study of the phenomena 
it presents has led me. As we learn from all observations on the erosive 
action of glaciers, the materials excavated and comminuted by a glacier 
are carried forward by it, and are thrust out at its extremity. If coarse, 
they are left there, with whatever blocks it transports on its surface, 
as a terminal moraine. [If fine, they are more or less completely washed 
away by the water draining from if. This finer material is what renders 
all the streams flowing from a glacier “turbid, or milky.” The character 
of the material ground up and transported by a glacier, and the propor- 
tion of fine to coarse material deposited by it, will vary with the nature 
of the rock over which it passes, the freedom of the drainage from it, and 
the presence or absence of overhanging cliffs and pinnacles, from which 
blocks may descend upon its surface. The great glacier which once cov- 
ered so much of Ohio, like all others of ancient and modern times, un- 
doubtedly pushed out and left behind it the coarse and fine flour which 
it ground. As the rocks over which it passed were, for some hundreds 
of miles northward, soft sedimentary strata, mostly shale and limestone, 
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the product of its grinding action was a calcareous clay, thickly studded 
with fragments of the excavated material. From the fact that the slope 
over which this glacier moved was very gentle, and a great barrier 
crossed its path, the drainage was never free, except locally, and as a 
consequence, the greater part of the ground material was never washed 
away, nor even suspended in water, and it remains as a sheet of irregu- 
lar thickness, and mostly urstratified bowlder clay. It is mainly com- 
posed of the debris of the shales and limestones which occupied an area 
of many hundreds of square miles, from which they have been removed, 
in and north of the basin of Lake Erie. The few well-worn pebbles 
and bowlders of crystalline rock contained in the bowlder clay are frag- 
ments brought by the glacier from the far-distant Canadian highlands. 
In their long journey, few have resisted the attrition to which they were 
subjected, and these have been worn, scratched, and planed off as we find 
them. As we go northward and approach their place of origin, they 
become more and more abundant, and increase in size. 

Since the glacier that formed our bowlder clay was a broad ice-sheet, 
and passed over a nearly level plain, where there were no summits or 
pinnacles from which stones or earth could fall upon it, all the material 
it carried was pushed along beneath it, or was frozen in to its under sur- 
face. Hence few large, and no angular blocks were brought by it from 
the northern highlands. Some blocks of large size were, as we know, 
torn by it from ledges of limestone and sandstone within or near the 
limits of our State; as we find in the northern counties masses of Cor- 
niferous limestone, evidently taken from the islands in Lake Erie, or 
from the outcrops of this formation north of the Lake. These were car- 
ried one hundred miles or more south-west, to points several hundred 
feet above their places of origin. 

That the bowlder clay was not deposited beneath the glacier, as some- 
times stated, is apparent from the fact that it covers the glaciated surface 
on which the ice rested, in a sheet sometimes a hundred feet in thick- 
ness. Jt must, therefore, have accumulated at the margin of the glacier. As 
the glacier retreated northward, the clay which it pushed out accumu- 
lated year by year, following it till it rose on to the Canadian highlands, 
where, with hard material, and free drainage to wash away the finer 
portions, it is largely replaced by beds of gravel, sand, and bowlde:s. In 
the retreat of the great ice-sheet across the lake-basin, at first small 
pools, then larger basins, and, finally, a great inland sea, bordered it on 
the south. In these bodies of water a portion of the material ground up 
was suspended, and then deposited as the laminated portion of the Erie 
clay. This, as I conceive, is the true and simple history of its formation. 
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The theory advanced by Prof. N. H. Winchell, in his paper on the 
‘ Drift of the North-west, published in the Popular Science Monthly for 
June and July, 1873, viz., that the Erie clay is a mass of dust or dirt, 
which gathered on the surface of the glacier and was dropped, as it 
melted, seems to me to be quite untenable, as there were no highlands 
surrounding the great ice-sheet from which the earth could be washed or 
blown on to its surface; and all material grasped by the glacier in its 
motion tends to work out below rather than at the surface, inasmuch as 
the glacier grows from above downward, melting below, and being re- 
newed by constantly recurring snow falls above. It may also be said 
that no existing glaciers terminate in the manner suggested by Prof. 
Winchell—i. ¢., in a thin, earth-covered edge—but they always end in 
an abrupt ice-wall. 

The glaciers of the Alps and Himalayas, those of Terra del Fuego, 
described by Agassiz, and those of Alaska by Blake, all tell the same 
story. The true counterparts, however, of the great glaciers now under 
consideration, are the continental glaciers of Greenland and the Ant- 
arctic. 


THE FOREST BED. 


Allusions have frequently been made on the preceding pages to a sheet 
of vegetable matter which overlies the Erie clay in various parts of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, etc. Buried timber has frequently been found in sink- 
ing wells and in other excavations in different parts of the valley of the 
Mississippi, but the connection and significance of the phenomena were 
first pointed out in the reports of the present Geological Survey. A great 
number of instances of the occurrence of buried timber, peat, and car- 
‘-bonaceous layers in the Drift are given by different writers on geology. 
A few only of these can be cited here: 

1. Ross County, Ohio. Wood, apparently cedar, from a well in clay 30 
feet from surface, 150 to 200 feet above Scioto river. (Col. Whittlesey.) 

2. Coventry, Summit County, Ohto. Muck and branches of trees, 42 feet 
beneath surface, in a well 544 feet above Lake Erie. (Col. Whittlesey.) 

3. Cleveland, Ohio. A carbonaceous stratum, with many trunks of 
coniferous wood on surface of Erie clay beneath 20 feet of sand, and gravel, 
and clay (Delta deposit), 50 feet above Lake Erie. 

4. Hamilton County, Ohio. Thirty-five wells containing muck beds, 
leaves, or timber, from 300 to 500 feet above the Ohio. (Col. Whittlesey.) 

5 Oxford, Butler County, Ohio. An upright trunk and roots of a tree 
in blue clay, at the depth of 30 feet. (David Christy.) 

6. Highland County, Ohio. In the village of Marshall, eleven wells out 
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of twenty have reached a stratum of vegetable matter with leaves, 
branches, roots, and tree trunks. Many similar cases in the same 
county. (Orton.) | 

7. Clermont and several adjoining counties. Ancient soil above the bowl- 
der clay, and below the upper Drift deposits. (Orton.) - 

8. Germantown, Montgomery County, Ohio. Bed of peat from 12 to 20 
feet in thickness, the surface covered with sphagnous mosses, grasses, and 
sedges, and containing quantities of coniferous wood, with twigs, branches, 
and berries of red cedar; also, containing bones of elephant and masto- 
don, and teeth of giant beaver, the whole covered with 90 feet of gravel 
and sand. (Orton.) 

9. All through South-western Indiana. Ancient soil, with peat, muck, 
rooted stumps, trunks, branches, and leaves of trees, 2 to 20 feet in thick- 
ness, 60 to 120 feet below surface, called ‘‘ Noah’s cattle-yards,” water 
of wells spoiled by them. (John Collett.) 

10. Peoria County, Illinois. Drift over Coal Measures; average thick- 
ness, 70 feet, consisting of blue clay below 50 feet thick, overlaid by old 
soil, with cedar timber; above this, yellow clay and sand 16 to 20 feet 
thick ; section shown by thirty-nine borings and many wells. (William 
Chapman.) 

11. Lawrenceburg, Indiana, and many places in Ohio Valley. Old soil, 
with trunks and roots of trees, the latter in situ, layers of leaves, ripened 
fruits, grasses, and sedges, all clearly distinguishable. Several of the 
species of trees and plants can be determined, some by their wood, others 
by their leaves and fruit. Among them may be named the sycamore 
beech, shell-bark hickory, buckeye, red cedar, and wild balsam apple, 
6 feet above low-water mark, and 40 feet below flood plain. (Orton. Vol. 
I., Part I., p. 427.) 

12. Several Counties in Iowa. An old soil, with buried timber, from 40 
to 50 feet beneath the surface, struck in sinking wells over several coun- 
ties. (Morris Miller, in letter.) 

13. Walworth County, Wisconsin. Timber resembling white cedar, from 
a well 18 feet deep in the prairie region, about 250 feet above Lake Mich- 
igan. (I. A. Lapham.) 

14. Appleton, Wisconsin. Red cedar in red clay, 18 feet below surface, 
150 feet above Lake Michigan ; also, white cedar, 30 feet below surface, 
in red clay. (Dr. C. 8. E. Beach, cited by Col. Whittlesey.) 

15. Green Bay, Wisconsin. Apparently willow in red clay, 50 feet 
below the surface of Lake Michigan. (Col. Whittlesey.) ’ 

16. Iowa City, Iowa. Two logs of resinous timber in a well 60 feet 
deep on general level of country. (Col. Whittlesey.) 
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17. Grand Sable, south shore of Lake Superior. Layer of roots and limbs 
of trees, sometimes 12 or 14 feet thick, resting on bluish-drab clay, cov- 
ered with sand interstratified with gravel 300 feet thick. (Sir William 
Logan, Geology of Canada, 1863, p. 905.) 

18. Toronto, Canada. Trunks and branches of trees imbedded in yel- 
low clay overlying blue clay, at a depth of from 10 to 20 feet from the sur- 
face. (Prof. Hinds.) 

It is by no means certain that all the cases cited above belong to one 
category, as timber may have been buried, in some instances, quite 
deeply, by causes that now are in operation ; but excluding all doubtful 
cases, a sufficient number of well authenticated facts remain to justify 
us in the conclusion announced on a preceding page, viz: Ist. That 


after the retreat of the glacier from the glaciated area, a growth of veg- | 


etation spread over the surface of the bowlder clay, reaching northward 
to and into the lake-basin, and westward to and beyond the Mississippi. 
2d. That a forest occupied the surface long enough to produce a deep car- 
bonaceous soil over all the lower and more moist portions. 3d. In the 
marshy portions of this land surface beds of peat were formed, in some 
instances even 20 feet in thickness. 4th. Most of the ancient forest was 
coniferous, and cedar and cranberry grew in the peat bogs; from which 
we may infer that the climate was colder than now in the same region. 
5th. In the Forest Bed we find the remains of the mammoth, mastodon, 
giant beaver,* and some other animals, which mark this as the first 
horizon of life in the Drift series. In deposits of later age, even reach- 
ing to the advent of man, extinct or existing species of animals and 
plants are abundantly represented, but I have never been able to obtain 
any proof of the existence of organic remains in the Erie clay. 
_ While ice covered so much of our State, whatever animal or vegetable 
life existed north of the Ohio was confined to the highlands east of the 
Scioto valley. We have every reason to believe, however, that the mam- 
moth, mastodon, megatherium, megalonyx, etc., lived on the southern 
portion of our continent during the glacial period. 

Though occupying an insignificant portion of the vertical thickness of 





*In several of the wells which penetrate the Forest Bed, chopped timber and chips 
are reported to have been found. As the number of such cases is so numerous, we 
must suppose that the stories are founded on fact, and I have suggested that possibly 
the chopping was done by the great dental chisels of the giant beaver. The common 
beaver is capable of cutting down trees of large size, as at one of our camps on the 
Dolores river, in Arizona, I measured three cottonwood trees, felled by the beaver, 
each of which was more than two and one-half feet in diameter above the cut. The 
Giant Beaver could as easily have felled trees six feet in diameter. 
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our Drift deposits, the Forest Bed represents a great lapse of time. The 
advance of a forest growth over the barren Drift area must have been 
slow, and much time was certainly required to form the distinct sheet of 
carbonaceous matter which we now find. The climate of the State, at 
that period, must have been cold and damp, as the glaciers were still 
near, and the drainage from them which filled the water basin was icy 
cold. 

In the Forest Bed of the valley Drift we find quite a number of plants 
of the species now growing in the same localities, and such as could not 
have grown there had the climate been much colder than now, but the 
deep valiey would have been warmer than the uplands; and, as has been 
already stated, it is not certain that the old soils of the valleys and the 
highlands are of the same age, though both belong to periods when the 
physical condition of the country was quite different from the present. 
Further investigations, following up the suggestions and conjectures now 
made, will undoubtedly result in the perfect elucidation of this interest- 
ing chapter on the complicated history of the Drift. 

I should not omit to mention that a stratum of bog iron ore accom- 
panies the old soils in both the valley and upland Drift beds. 


DRIFT OF THE TERRACE EPOCH. 


The materials which overlie the Forest Bed, and which form the upper- 
most members of the stratified Drift deposits, are clearly the product of 
a wide-spread submergence of an immense area in the Western States 
which had before been dry land. In a great number of instances in 
southern Ohio, where the Forest Bed is present, the materials overlying 
it have been penetrated in water wells, and their character has been 
accurately determined. For the purpose of showing what these strata 
are, I quote again, in part, the general section of the upland Drift of Cler- 
mont county, as described by Prof. Orton (Vol. I, Part I, p. 440): 


No. 1. Surface clays, generally white, sometimes blackened by swampy 
conditions, entirely free from gravel........... secccscss sosssesce sunsnurse 1 to 8 feet. 
No. 2. Yellow clays, abounding with gravel, with occasional bowlders, often 
constituting the surface instead of 1. Thickness seldom ex- 


COOMING 2.0.0.0. ceeves ssseccene sosecceen nunsnn nnnnen sannannnn encces soeves nasse acess 10 feet. 
No. £. Forest soil and bog tron ore. 
No. 4. Blue bowlder clay, or hard-pan. 


The white clay of the above section is a somewhat localized deposit, 
but one that is spread over a wide area. In Clarke county it is called 
the Springfield clay, and has been worked as a brick and tile clay for 
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many years. It contains so little iron that the ware made from it is 
white, or cream color. A similar clay at Miamisburg, supposed by 
Prof. Orton to be of the same age, has been quite extensively used for 
paint. A like deposit in the valley Drift at Cincinnati has been used 
in forming concrete for the bottom and sides of the new reservoir. Every 
thing indicates that this is a lacustrine deposit, that is, that it accumu- 
lated at the bottom of a body or basin of fresh water. It is probable that 
a precisely similar clay is now being deposited in Lake Geneva by the 
milky water that flows from the glaciers. We may even carry the anal- 
ogy further, by supposing this to be the very finest portion of the bowl- 
der clay, which, stretching over the northern divide, was washed away 
by shore waves and draining streams, and was deposited in the still 
waters of the gulf or bay formed by the valley of the Ohio in its last 
submergence. The yellow clay, abounding with gravel, and containing 
occasional bowlders, which overlies the Forest Bed, and is more generally 
the surface deposit of southern Ohio, is evidently the more immediate 
and coarser product of the action of the in-coming flood, and copious 
drainage from the north upon the ancient forest-covered land, of which 
the sub-soil was the bowlder clay. So far as yet observed, there is no 
satisfactory proof that an ice-sheet passed over the State of Ohio after 
the accumulation of the old Forest Bed. The yellow clay under consid- 
eration is quite different from the blue bowlder clay which lies beneath it 
and the Forest Bed; and it seems scarcely possible that it could have been 
spread by glaciers, and the Forest Bed and bowlder clay be left so intact 
over large areas. I would rather ascribe it to the action of water; but 
calling to the aid of that water the icebergs that we know floated on 
the surface of the inland sea, and, in the flooding of the Ohio valley, 
passed over the summit, or through the gaps of the divide, and scattered 
gravel and bowlders along their route in the country farther south. 

If, a8 seems probable, the stratified sediments which once partially 
filled the immediate valley of the Ohio, and now form terraces like 
‘those at New Richmond and Lawrenceburg, belong to the same epoch 
‘with the upland Drift of southern Ohio, it would appear that when the 
Forest Bed accumulgted the continent was somewhat higher than now, 
and the Ohio flowed at a lower level; and that during the subsequent 
submergence the later Drift sediments were deposited over all the irregu- 
‚larities of the surface. 

In the basin of the great lakes, the upper portion of the Drift series is 
not quite so distinctly marked as in the valley of the Ohio, perhaps for 
the reason that in the descent of the water line of the inland sea nearly 
‘every portion of the slope which formed the southern boundary was 
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exposed to the full force of its great waves, and, as a consequence, the 
denudation has been greater there. In the Maumee valley, however, 
the yellow laminated clays which form the summit of the Drift series 
are regarded by Mr. Gilbert, who has carefully examined them, as of 
lacustrine origin, and of comparatively modern date. 

In the valley of the Cuyahoga—which was a deep gorge previous to 
the epoch under consideration—we find a series of finely stratified yel- 
low, blue, and red sandy clays, that overlie all the other Drift deposits. 
These are very peculiar in character, and seem to represent a portion of 
the Drift series, which, if once generally deposited in the lake basin, has 
been for the most part since removed. The nature of these strata may be 
gathered from the following sections: 


LACUSTRINE CLAYS, AKRON, OHIO. 


Feet. Inches. 
1. Stratified sand........... ....csces cesses sssscceee sosessece sesees PPPFEPPERRPRRER 10 ase 
2. Blue clay „...... 000000 000000 coccecsee sunnnunan coseenses aunnen sanunnann sescesoes ase 4 
3. Mixed yellow sand and blue elay, stratified ........ zur... 00 un 1 1 
4. Blue clay......... secccs sosscsees eee ecaee anannn sasnanann aussen nassen sosess cosece ove 10 
5. Yellow sandy clay........ .ccsccss sosscesee sevoes ba savees seccenens sosseeens ss 10 
6. Blue Clay .......000. anunen onnnunane aunnanonn svesee ceees 0 coceceses cosenees nu 1 „eo 
7. Red Clay ....cnsnsenoonense unsere vennssunnnonsansen seseesece Senasanenasnnen cosees oes 1 
8. Yellow loamy clay............000. © nnanan nonnuennn anunnnune sonnan sense seseee 1 . 
9. Blue Clay ....ccccees nassen sonunansenes Oetanuası nanson ansunn sansenonnenn sevesvees ose 8 
10. Bed clay ...... sseccseee suonnonnn cocsceses cncece soeess cose o necces sevens PERRRRRER eve 2 
11. Blue clay ........... .ccccscee onnnun cesses cosessee: snanen os ooeeecs annuen sscescese u. 6 
12. Red clay ...... sonen sononsnun cocses onenenonsae IRPPREPR oon cees coscececs consseees ose 10 
13. Blue Clay ........0..00 sonne covces nenn nnnann one = eeceses coneee sonne cance 1 6 
14. Red Clay .......00 cccosecccccsscccss nsnnune sonnunnnunen ceceesevcces coccce cosece 2 
15. Yellow loamy clay............00 scssescssces sevese cesces nannun sunnen onaanaune 1 6 
16. Blue clay ........00- soossnnonnun snnunn nunnnn overs concen cvenes saranonae cesses ces 2 
17. Red clay .........02. cesece coeveecscces annunn sunnen sannen snsee sannan cocees veces ose 1 
18. Fine yellow sand .............. 0 scenes sosnecose anannn annnen scene onnnen ennene ese 1 
19. Yellow loamy clay........00. ..scscse csssconse cesses cocves covces cosves eseees 2 vee 
20. Blue clay ............-.cccccecrcece cocves onnnan ennoonsan socsce onnans conees svcece wee 4 
21. Yellow loamy clay.............. dotece cecscccce aunsue sonens asus socsse cone - § 
22. Blue clay ........00- cccsceees eevee © ceecvcees cocose nassen nusnan sannannne sos ane eee 4 
LACUSTRINE CLAYS, THREE MILES NORTH OF AKRON. 
Feet. Inches. 
1. Hard concretionary clay, with much iron............00scces snenne 25 
2. Blue clay .........00 sss Puenssunnenen sun seeecs sunnanune aussen nennen conces sannee 8 ee 
3. Yellow clay ......0 ssssssscesccoee conses coness snvece snsces oocese posses ssseseee ase 3 
4, Blue clay ......... vensanen evcecccee soeses ces oes concen sesnee sences enceee soon oes 3 
6. Yellow loamy Clay... seooenerssensuncnnsnuunsonsnnn oe cove sense see 2 
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Feet Inches. 
7. Blue Clay ......1. cence cnssce conces manner cocons cscces sesceseee scones conten soeses ase 10 
8. Yellow Clay ......0.csecessssees cnscos cssees socces socen cecees sence soeses senses u. 8 
9. Blue clay..........csc0s sonennene cosccece necses coscan conser cecees sun ann enenen ces u. 1 
10. Red partimg...........cscccsccscecess snnnanenn sannununn san ene ann so ces eveece ces + 
11. Yellow clay ...........000 sss sseceecoscossse cnevee sosces nunnsn sesees sasees sesees 10 
12. Blue Clay ........ cscocvess sans annnonnernonsne una nen son ann ces cence: sve see mann 2 
13. Red Clay ...... ...00s sanonunan sonunnunnnon secece sosces secsee anne nen nun ann cee une se 3 
14. Yellow loamy clay............0. esos anno csscceces consecees sovecs seseee ces 2 os 
15. Blue clay ........ ..0ece concee cncnes sonses secces senses cosecsssseas soe + onn one nen .. 2 
16. Yellow loamy clay ......0.. seesssnnn onen onnnuunan assesses onunen sonseeses 4 ves 
17. Blue clay .........00 sonsnoune sonnnunun snnannnnn suunnnnen sonsunann sseee „orssnnne wee 4 
18. Yellow clay ........0. sssscssse sennnnnen cesses onanan consseees cescesces coseceess ass 4 
19. Blue clay .......000. cssserece coves cocces seeses onen sannannun sananunnn sosees evs 2 wes 
20. Yellow clay .....0. 000000 sossannan sonnnunen socccecne covsscee sncnecare sono tes 1 6 
21. Blue Clay ......0 reece ccccccece sannonnun snonanann encase soceee senses senses sssess u 3 
22. Yellow clay, streaked with blue and red ......... .....000 eseveseee 5 wee 
23. Blue Clay .......000 seccecves annnununn sccese soceeeces senses consee sescescee ceases u. 2 
24. Yellow clay .........0. coccseee covcee nennenunn soveoe socnecees cnsves senses sonen 2 


In the preceding sections the clay is all more or less loamy, ¢. e., mixed 
with very fine sand; and though plastic when wet, is crumbling when 
dry. All the layers contain much iron: that in the blue bands, which 
are finer and wetter, as protoxide; that in the yellow layers, which are 
somewhat ochery, in the condition of hydrated sesquioxide; that in the 
red bands, as anhydrous peroxide. The remarkably regular stratification 
of the series of beds now under consideration proves them to have been 
deposited in quiet water ; and as they reach down the valley of the Cuy- 
ahoga for many miles, apparently connecting with the laminated portion 
_ of the Erie clay, we are compelled to conclude they were deposited in the 
Cuyahoga valley when it was completely filled with the water of Lake 
Erie; and the absence of all coarse material proves conclusively that this 
was not then a drainage channel. From their peculiarly permeable and 
loamy character, these clays would be removed with more facility than 
any other of our Drift deposits; and it is probable that the only reason 
why they are present here, while wanting over most of the slope of the 
watershed, is, that, in this deep gorge, they have been protected from the 
action of the shore waves, which washed away from the surrounding 
country all of the superficial deposits, except the tough and impervious 
bowlder clay. 


THE LOESS. 


The “ Bluff formation ” of the West is sometimes called the “‘ Loess,” 
from its resemblance to the Loess of the Rhine. I have designated it, ina 
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paper on the Drift of the Mississippi valley, published some years since, 
as a “ Lacustrine, non-Glacial Drift deposit,” and considered “ it the sedi- 
ment precipitated from the waters of our great inland sea in its shallow 
and more quiet portions, to which icebergs, with their gravel and bow]l- 
ders, had no access.” It is evidently the most recent of our stratified 
Drift deposits, and I regard it as the equivalent of the lacustrine, ochery 
clays, enumerated in the preceding sections, and of the surface clay and 
loam, which overlie the Forest Bed in the Ohio valley. Some years since, 
Mr. Morris Miller, writing me from Iowa, where he was carefully observ- 
ing the surface geology, made a suggestion in regard to the origin of the 
Loess, which has been fully confirmed by the descriptions and conclu- 
sions of the geologists of Iowa and Missouri; ti. e., that the Loess is the 
silt brought down by the Missouri river, and spread over the great water 
basin that occupied the Mississippi valley at the time of its deposition. 
As the water was gradually withdrawn, the Loess was deposited farther 
and farther southward, until now it is carried into the Gulf of Mexico. 
The Loess is simply a river silt, just such as now renders the waters of 
the Missouri so remarkably turbid. All rivers transport more or less 
sediment the quantity and the character of which depend upon the 
configuration and geology of the country through which they flow. It 
is said that the sediments of the Amazon render the waters of the At- 
lantic turbid for 200 or 300 miles from its mouth; and in the season of 
floods the Mississippi discolors the waters of the Gulf to an almost equal 
extent. As the flow of a river current is checked and finally arrested in 
a body of still water, the sediment it transports is precipitated in the 
order of its fineness, and the ratio as to quantity of the motion of the 
water. Hence around the mouth of the river the silt will be coarsest 
and thickest; finer and thinner as we recede from that point. In ex- 
amining the Loess of the Mississippi valley we find that it conforms 


. precisely to this law, being thickest and most sandy about the old mouth 


of the Missouri in eastern Iowa, Missouri, and western Illinois. North 
and east of this region the Loess becomes thinner and finer, until it 
merges into and is lost in the sediments transported by streams which 
drained into the Mississippi Gulf, or Lake, from the east. 

The Loess is called the Bluff formation, because it once formed the 
upper part of the filling of the old rocky troughs of the Missouri and 
Mississippi, and having been but partially washed out by the present 
streams, often stands as bluffs along the water side. In such cases, how- 
ever, the Loess is simply a facing to the rocky bluffs which form the true 
walls ot the valleys. 

It is an interesting fact that the Loess is generally separated from the 
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underlying older Drift deposits by a carbonaceous layer, or old soil, which 
shows that it was laid down on a submerged land surface. Whether this 
soil corresponds to our Ohio Forest Bed remains to be proven, but it seems 
highly probable that they are continuous and identical. Dr. E. Andrews 
states that the Loess covers the upper ridge at the head of Lake Michi- 
gan, and he infers that the water from which it was deposited was rap- 
idly withdrawn, as otherwise it would have been washed from exposed 
points from shore waves, and its continuity be broken by beach lines. 


BOWLDERS. 


The bowlders, or erratic blocks, as they are sometimes called, which are 
scattered over so much of the surface of the State, have attracted the at- 
tention and excited the wonder of most of its inhabitants. They are 
usually composed of some kind of crystalline or metamorphic rocks, 
such as are foreign to the geology of Ohio, and were on that account 
recognized, even by the unlearned, as foreigners which had been brought 
from a distance and strewed over the surface or perched upon declivities 
in some incomprehensible way. Though greatly varying in quantity in 
different localities, the bowlders may be said to be common to all parts 
of the State, except the highlands which have been specified as lying 
outside of the Drift area or which rose beyond the reach of the agent or 
agents by which the distribution of the Drift material was effected. In 
the valley Drift of the channels of the Miami, Scioto, Muskingum, and 
even the Ohio, bowlders are exceedingly common, but they are never of 
large size, and are only such as have been washed down by river cur- 
rents from their original places of deposition; and these grow smaller 
- and smaller as we descend the valleys in which they are found. 

Some of the bowlders distributed over Ohio are of immense size, and 
some may be found in almost every county which have attracted special 
attention. We have space to enumerate but few of these. In Montgom- 
ery county, on the hill near the Soldiers’ Home, is a partially buried, 
rounded mass of gray granite, twelve feet in diameter horizontally, and, 
as shown by execavations, not much less vertically. This would give 
a bulk of 904 cubic feet and a weight of 75 tons. In Harrisville, Me- 
dina county, are three blocks of granite, which were, apparently, once 
parts of the same mass. The exposed portion of one of these measures is 
10x12x15 feet. This would give a weight of about 150 tons for what is 
seen only of this block. Another shows a corner projecting seven feet 
above the ground, of which the three triangular faces measure respect- 
ively 12, 15, and 12 feet along their bases. In the valley of Black 
river, in Huron county, above Monroeville, is a block of Corniferous 
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limestone, said to be nearly equal in bulk to a cube twenty feet on a 
side. A great number of bowlders, scarcely smaller than these, are 
mentioned in the notes of the Geological Corps, but these are sufficient to 
show the power of the transporting agent. Smaller bowlders are some- 
times found in immense numbers over a limited space. Near Euclid, 
in Cuyahoga county, they are so thickly strewn over a field of several 
acres as to resemble a large herd of sheep and cattle. Even in southern 
Ohio they are locally very numerous. Prof. Orton mentions a belt of 
these bowlders, two or three miles wide, between Dayton and Eaton, 
where they are so thickly set as to make the cultivation of the soil 
almost impossible. Here the bowlders are almost exclusively Canadian 
metamorphic rocks, among which a granite, with rose-colored felspar, a 
gray gneiss, diorite, and silicious slate, are the predominating varieties. 
Along the highlands of the divide we occasionally see blocks of consider- 
able size, which have been torn from some neighboring ledge, and among 
the smaller rounded bowlders found on and south of the divide, a large 
number are derived from indigenous rocks, but the greater part of the 
larger bowlders strewed over the surface are of foreign origin. 

Very few of the surface bowlders show any striation or planing, such 
as is seen in those of the bowlder clay. This is a distinction that has 
an important meaning; for so large a number of the bowlders in the 
glacial clay (where they have been transported by glaciers) are planed 
and scratched, that the absence of such markings from the surface bowl- 
ders is pretty good evidence that they have had a different experience. 
We may, therefore, conclude that the striated bowlders have been trans- 
ported beneath glaciers, and that the 
rounded and unscratched bowlders CONcRETION FROM DRIFT GROUND OFF 
have not. With the great limestone BY GLACIER. 
bowlder of Huron county are many 
of smaller size, which are very much 
scratched and worn. These rest on 
the surface of the Huron shale, and 
we can hardly doubt that they have 
been transported and left where 
found by a glacier moving from the 
north. In the vicinity of these lime- 
atone bowlders a spherical concretion 
from the Huron shale was found, of 
which one side is planed off as 
smoothly as it could be done by art. Whether it was held in the glacier, 
or in the shale, when the grinding was done, is somewhat uncertain; 
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but that it was ground off by glacial action there can be nodoubt. A 
wood-cut of this interesting specimen is given on the preceding page. 

Scratched bowlders are not uncommon in the Drift of the highlands, 
and they may be always accepted as evidence that the material in which 
they are imbedded is glacial Drift. One of these bowlders, peculiar from 
its size and position, deserves to be mentioned. This is composed of dio- 
rite, is some three feet in diameter, and is planed on three sides. It lies 
in a cutting on the Sandusky, Mansfield, and Newark Railroad, three 
miles south of Mansfield, and 700 feet above the Lake. 

The large unscratched bowlders described above are generally found 
on the surface. This we might suspect to be merely the result of the 
washing away of surrounding softer material; but in the great series of 
excavations which have been made in the construction of our railroads, 
canals, etc., large bowlders have been rarely met with below the surface, 
and .they are scarcely found in such circumstances any where except in 
the bowlder clay of the north-west counties. We often see, also, the large 
surface bowlders resting on the fine, stratified clays which constitute the 
upper portion of the Erie clay, and on the stratified sands and clays 
which form the upper part of the Drift. It seems impossible that they 
should have been brought to such positions by glaciers or currents of 
water, as either of these agents would have torn up the underlying clays. 
We also learn, from their relative position, that these bowlders were de- 
posited at a later date than the most recent stratified beds of the Drift 
series, and that they were floated to their present resting places. In 
short, no argument is required to convince any one who will glance at 
the facts, that these bowlders, and probably the gravel and sand with 
which they are sometimes accompanied, were floated on icebergs from 
the north shore of the great fresh-water lake which once filled the lake 
basin, and that as these icebergs melted, or when they stranded, their 
loads were discharged on the top of all the Drift deposits which had been 
laid down in the preceding epochs of the Quaternary age. 


SOUTH SHORE OF INLAND SEA, WITH ICEBERGS, 





Ontlet, 7 with floating and Iceberg drop ing bowlders 
stranded icebergs. 


At the period of the greatest submergence of the land, icebergs un- 
doubtedly passed through the gaps of the divide, and thus scattered their 
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bowlders over the southern part of the State. It should be remembered, 
however, that it is not claimed that all the large bowlders were trans- 
ported by icebergs; simply that many of them muet have been so trans- 
ported, and probably most of them were. The accompanying wood-cuts 
will better explain my idea of the method of transport of these bowlders 
than I can do it in words. 


NORTH SHORE OF INLAND SEA, WITH GLACIER AND ICEBERGS. 



































=== 


Palmozolo rocks and drift. 





““Lanrentian hills and glacter. 

That icebergs can and do transport great quantities of bowlders, gravel, 
and sand, is attested by thousands of observers who have seen them doing 
it. For example: in 1822 Captain Scoresby saw a large iceberg drift- 
ing along, loaded with earth and rocks, conjectured to be from 50,000 
to 100,000 tons; and Captain James Kent, quoted in Kane’s Arctic Expe- 
dition, speaks of millions of tons of stone and other solid matter carried 
by icebergs. These materials are sown broadcast over the bed of the 
North Atlantic and the banks of Newfoundland, just as formerly over 
the shallows bordering the southern shore of our fresh-water inland sea. 


KAMES. 


Along the summit of the watershed, between the Lake and the Ohio, 
from the eastern to the western margin of the State, accumulations of 
Drift material occur, which are peculiar in their character and position, 
and of which the history is less easily made out than that of any other 
portion of the Drift series. These are beds, banks, and hills of sand, 
gravel, and bowlders, with little admixture of clay. In many localities, 
these materials are heaped up into rounded, or, more often, elongated 
hills, from 50 to 100 feet in height, to which the name “ hog’s-back ” is 
very frequently applied. Sometimes several of these hills are grouped 
together, forming an undulating surface, with inclosed basins, which are 
often occupied by lakes, or peat bogs; though frequently without water, 
from the porous nature of the material which surrounds and underlies 
them. A large number of the peat bogs, lakes, and marshes, which con- 
stitute such a marked feature in the topography of the summit of the 
watershed, are surrounded by gravel hills, and owe their existence to the 
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irregular and undulating surface formed by the Drift materials under 
consideration. Nearly every county which lies on the divide contains 
more or less of the gravel hills to which I have alluded, and they are the 
source from which is derived a large part of the gravel used for road- 
making and railroad ballast, and the sand employed for mortar. Few, 
only, of these gravel knolls can be enumerated here, but they will be 
recognized from description by a large number of the residents of the 
State. A typical group of these hills occurs in Randolph, Portage 
county, the general appearance of which is shown in the subjoined wood- 
cut. Others may be seen east of Ravenna, and near Earlville, where they 


GRAVEL HILLS, RANDOLPH, PORTAGE COUNTY. 





From 50 to 100 feet high ; 500 feet above Lake Erie. 


supply a vast amount of gravel used in the construction of the Atlantic 
and Great Western and the Cleveland and Pittsburgh railroads. At this 
locality we have a good illustration of the part these gravel ridges have 
played in the formation of lakes, as the two lakes, Brady’s Lake and 
Lake Pepin, are here held in basins surrounded by ridges and hills of 
gravel. In Summit county a good example of a ‘‘ hog’s-back ” is seen at 
the “Old Forge,” and its composition is fully revealed by the excava- 
tions made in the construction of the railroad and canal. At Akron, on 
both sides of the Little Cuyahoga, are heavy beds of gravel, which belong 
to this category, and which I shall have occasion to refer to again, as their 
composition and relation to the other Drift deposits are here quite plainly 
shown. In the northern part of Stark county gravel hills are very 
numerous, and an excellent example of this peculiar formation is fur- 
nished by “Buck Hill,” of which I shall give a section on another page. 
Following the divide from Akron westward, collections of coarse Drift 
materials, in ridges, hills, or swells of the surface, will be in view almost 
constantly to the State line. In the western counties these are so well 
marked and continuous that Mr. N. H. Winchell, in describing the Drift 
phenomena of this portion of the State, brings these into the category of 
lake ridges, making two chains of them, one of which he calls the St. 
John’s ridge, the other the Wabash ridge. Both of these lie along the 
crest of the divide where it is unusually low; the St. John’s ridge having 
an elevation at different points of from 390 to 490 feet above the Lake, 
the St. Mary’s ridge, 350 to 408 feet. Careful observation will show, 
however, that this belt of sand and gravel hills has little in common 
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with the lake ridges; being composed of different materials, holding a 
higher level, and being far less continuous and uniform in altitude. It 
may easily be shown, also, that they were produced by different causes, 
and belong to a different series of Drift phenomena. They are, indeed, 
almost the exact equivalents of what are called Kames in Scotland, Eskers 
in Ireland, and Asar in Scandinavia. They are also to be compared with 
the accumulations of coarse Drift material which crown the highlands 
in Michigan, Wisconsin, and in the country north of the lakes; also, 
with the “ hog’s-backs,” the abrupt conical or elongated hills of gravel 
and bowlders so common in eastern Canada and New England. 

The form and composition of the “ Kames ”—as 
we shall call them—which are set along the high- Yuna ar axtox 
lands of Ohio, varies considerably in different cir- R 
cumstances. Where the accumulation of material 
is large, it forms hills of some height, and they are 
seen to be composed mainly of gravel and sand. 
They sometimes contain bowlders, however, and 
not unfrequently, those of considerable size; and 
often rest upon the glaciated surface of the under- 
lying rock, with no intervening sheet of bowlder 
clay or other Drift material. In other localities the 
gravel is more widely spread, as though dispersed 
from its original position, and it then frequently 
covers not enly the bowlder clay, but also the most 
recent of the Drift deposits. Such cases, however, 
I attribute to the washing down of gravels from 
higher lands, at a comparatively recent date. Ex- 
amples of this may be seen in the railroad cut 
north of Ravenna, where the gravel rests upon 
bowlder clay, and in the cuts for the Valley rail- 
road near Akron, where it overlies the laminated 
sandy clays which form the summit of the Drift 
series. The gravel and bowlders that form the 
kames are both indigenous and exotic. In some 
instances, the underlying or neighboring rocks 
have contributed largely to make up the deposits ; 
as, near Akron, where masses of conglomerate, sand- BA 
stone, and pieces of coal, often of considerable size, | *J%" To | 2/23 
are found in the gravel beds; evidently derived Base conglomerate; 428 foot 
from the strata which were once continuous over 
all this region. Near Ravenna, the sandstone overlying coal No. 1 has 
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contributed largely to the formation of the masses of loose material ; and 
in Stark county the compact and tough Coal-Measure limestones have 
supplied many of the rounded bowlders and gravel stones. In the 
western portion of the State, the limestones that form the Cincinnati 
arch have sometimes furnished nine-tenths of the materials composing 
the kames. Mingled with these native rocks, however, we often find a 
large, frequently a preponderating, number of representatives of the crys- 
talline or paleozoic rocks of the country north of the lakes, viz., granite, 
greenstone, quartzite, silicious slate, crystalline limestone, and also peb- 
bles and fossils of the Silurian and Devonian rocks of the varieties found 
in Canada and not in Ohio. These transported masses are generally 
small, well rounded, and never, so far as I have observed, scratched or 
ground like the pebbles and bowlders of the Erie clay; much of which is 
true glacial Drift. In one or two instances, native copper, evidently from 
Lake Superior, has been found in these gravel beds. The arrangement 
of the materials in the kames is irregular, but it generally shows plain 
indications of the action of water. Sometimes its stratification is quite 
distinct, and bands of gravel and sand succeed each other in nearly per- 
fect horizontality and parallelism. In such cases the deposits are spread 
over a large area, and where cut into hills and tables, are plainly the 
portions of once continuous and somewhat extensive sheets. Here we 
may conclude that the materials are rearranged, having been washed 
down from higher levels and spread by the action of shore-waves and 
currents. 

The “ hog’s-backs” and more well-defined hills of the kames usually 
show oblique and irregular stratification ; beds of sand, gravel, and occa- 
sionally of bowlders, alternate, but the sheets are rarely horizontal, and 
they interlock by wedging. The sand beds are also frequently cross- 
stratified. ] give below a section of Buck Hill, Stark county, as a good 
illustration of the structure of our kames. It is 40 feet high, and its 
base is 560 feet above Lake Erie. 


PROFILE SECTION OF BUCK HILL, STARK COUNTY, OHIO. 
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For comparison with the above cut, I give herewith a profile section of 
a kame near Lanark, Scotland, copied from Geikie. 


SECTION OF A KAME. LANARK, SCOTLAND. 





Gravel and sand. (Geikie’e “Ico Age,” p. 213.) 


The character of the kames on the divide in Auglaize and Mercer 
counties will be seen from the following description, taken from the 
full and carefully prepared notes furnished me by Prof. N. H. Winchell. 
Speaking of the St. John’s ridge, he says: 


“At the village of St. John’s, in Auglaize county, it has its most marked develop- 
ment. It consists there of a series of gravel knolls and short subordinate ridges, 
whose height above the intervening valleys is, in some cases, over 95 feet. The sur- 
face to the east or west (the trend of the gravel belt being north-east and south-west) 
becomes an almost unbroken flat within a half mile either way, while in the direc- 
tion of the ridge this broken character of the surface prevails. This ridge is some- 
times nearly a mile across. The contents of these knolls and subordinate ridges, 
wherever seen, are always gravel and sand, in glacial stratification (i. ¢., in inclined 
and interlocked wedges). Some beds also consist almost entirely of rounded stones, 
of three to six inches in diameter. In excavating for gravel, bowlders of several 
hundred pounds weight have also been occasionally taken out of these banks, and 
such bowlders are sometimes seen perched on the tops of them. About a mile and a 
half south-west of Westminster, in Allen county, is one of the most remarkable of 
these subordinate ridges, It has the local name of the ‘ Devil’s Back-bone,’ and its 


SECTION FROM GRAVEL KNOLL AT ST. JOHN’s, AUGLAIZE county. (Winchell.) 





in layers, inclined at an anglo of 70°. 3. Unansorted gravel and sand. 4. Coarse gravel, with some stones. 
5. Sand in layers, inclined at angle of 70°. 6. Stones, the interatioes filled with gravel. 7. Concealed. 


length north and south is about half a mile. At its northern extremity it consists 
entirely of sand and gravel in glacial stratification, but toward the north and east it 
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becomes gradually more mixed with clay, and is less evidently stratified. It is also 
forked and channeled toward the south, and extends east and west for a number of 
miles. Further south the slope is gentle, and the ridge is soon lost in a flat surface. 
This subordinate ridge is not higher than the adjoining knolls or the general level. 
In approaching it from the north, there is a sudden descent before reaching it; there 
is also a swampy tract along each side. On the top of this ridge of gravel, and also 
on the slopes, are many large bowlders; one, which lies exactly on the summit, 
measures 4 by 2} feet. This is of diorite. Many others also seen on the ridge are of 
limestone, the Waterlime predominating.” 

The following section, taken by Mr. Winchell, will serve to illustrate 
the arrangement of materials in the kames he has described : 


SECTION OF WABASH RIDGE AT WAPAKONETA, AUGLAIZE COUNTY. (Winchell.) 





1. Rusty hardpan, 1 foot. 2 Unassorted gravel and sand, 1 to 4feet. 3. Damp sand, with some gravel 
1 foot. 4. Unassorted gravel and sand, with some stones a foot in diameter, 1 to 4 feet. 5. Stratified sand . 
the beds broken by lenticular beds of unassorted sand and gravel, 1 to 4 feet. 6. Unassorted gravel and 
sand, 4 feet. 7. Unassorted sand and gravel, 2 feet. 


SECTION FROM GRAVEL KNOLIS AT 8T. JOHN’S, AUGLAIZE COUNTY. 








aaa 
1. Hardıpan, 1 foot. 2 Rusty sand, 1 foot. 3. Gravelly hard-pan, 1 foot. 4. Clear sand, 6 inches 
5. Stratified sand, 2 feet. 6. Gravel. 7. Coarse and fine sand in distinct beds, exposed, 8 inches. & Sand, 
exposed, 4 inches. 


DRAINING OF THE INLAND SEA. 


On a former page I have referred to certain waste-weirs through 
which our great inland fresh-water sea was drained off toward the Ohio 
and Mississippi long before the present outlet was established. Some of 
those which occur in the State of Ohio were incidentally described in 
Vol. L, Part I, p. 43, of this report, where they are cited as interesting 
features in the topography. 
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It seems that in the period of the greatest submergence the larger 
part of the summit of the watershed was under water, and was swept 
by breakers and shore waves, by which some of the beds of sand and 
gravel were formed, which are described under the head of Kames; and I 
have supposed that a considerable portion of the materials composing 
these kames, or eskers, was derived from icebergs stranding on the shoals 
which now form the crest of the divide. At this time a sufficient depth 
of water existed in the passes of the watershed to float icebergs of con- 
siderable size, and as currents flowed through these passes, some of the 
bowlders scattered over southern Ohio were probably transported by 
them. When the water level had been somewhat depressed by the slow 
elevation of the continent, these gaps became, as I have supposed, waste- 
weirs, through which powerful streams of water continued to flow for a 
long time, cutting the gaps deeper, and transporting great quantities of 
gravel and bowlders, and depositing them in lines which lead down 
toward the valley of the Ohio. 

The first of these passes through the watershed is that traversed 
by the Miami Canal at the St. Mary’s summit. This has a level 
above the Lake of 367 feet, and connects the valleys of the Maumee 
and Miami. 

The second is that called the Tymochtee summit, in Wyandot county, 
which connects the valley of the Sandusky with that of the Scioto. 
This has an altitude at present of 337 feet. 

The third pass is in Harrisville, Medina county, between the valleys 
of Black river and the Styx, a tributary of the Tuscarawas, at a height of 
336 feet. 

The fourth is the Akron summit, through which the Ohio Canal 
passes, connecting the valley of the Cuyahoga with that of the Tusca- 
rawas. The summit level of the Ohio Canal is 395 feet above the Lake. 

The fifth pass is that between the valleys of Grand river and the Ma- 
honing, of which the summit is in Orwell, Ashtabula county, and has 
an altitude of 363 feet above the Lake. 

Each of these gorges is now more or less filled with Drift; but the 
remarkable similarity of level which they present will strike the most 
casual observer, and will not fail to suggest their reference to a common 
producing cause. All the lines of drainage leading southward from 

these passes are marked by deeply excavated channels, now more or 
less perfectly filled by great accumulations of rolled and transported 
material, such as would be the natural product of a copious flow of water, 
continued through ages of time, and gradually diminishing and losing 
its transporting power. Whoever has passed up the valley of the Miami 
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must have had his attention drawn to the great masses of local Drift 
with which it is obstructed. This Drift is largely composed of rounded 
pebbles of the limestones which form the highlands bordering the upper 
part of the valley, and they doubtless represent the materials which 
once occupied the gorge now opened northward through the watershed. 
The more easterly gaps present the same phenomena. The valley of 
the Scioto was once a broad and deep trough, cut in the solid rock, now 
nearly filled with beds of gravel, sand, and bowlders, of which the thick- 
ness has never been determined. In boring the State House well at 
Columbus, 128 feet of coarse, valley Drift was penetrated before the rock 
was reached. The State House stands on a terrace of gravel, sand, and 
bowlders, which is on the eastern side of the old valley, and it 1s appar- 
ent that the old rock trough, here at least a mile in width, was once 
filled to this level. Its depth in the central portion is, doubtless, much 
greater than it is under the city of Columbus. 

From the great bend of the Cuyahoga a belt of gravel reaches southward 
through Summit and Stark counties, forming a geological and topograph- 
ical feature which will be found described in the reports on these counties. 
There are here, apparently, two deep channels, one of which is quite filled, 
and the other is partially excavated by the Tuscarawas river. The first of 
these lies west of Canton, and has been penetrated to the depth of 100 feet 
without finding the rock bottom. Buck Hill, of which a section is given 
on page 44, is one of the gravel knolls which mark the line of this 
channel. The other gravel belt borders the present course of the Tus- 
carawas in Stark county. The numerous borings that have been made 
_ for coal in and near the valley of this stream show that the gravel is 
sometimes more than 100 feet in depth, reaching far below the present 
stream bed. The gravel hills and terraces west of the river, at and below 
Massillon, form parts of this belt. At the Charity School, a well was 
sunk 100 feet in gravel and sand, and coniferous wood was taken out at 
the bottom. In the town of Dover, at the junction of Sugar creek and 
the Tuscarawas, a boring for salt showed an accumulation of gravel and 
sand reaching to the depth of 175 feet below the present surface level of 
the Tuscarawas. 

The accumulation of Drift in the valley of the Beaver, and in that 
of the Ohio, near the mouth of the former stream, is so unusual that 
Mr. Morris Miller, who has given much attention to the surface geol- 
ogy of this region, was much struck by it. In a paper which he has 
published, he accounts for the existence of this mass of transported 
material by supposing it to be the product of a great flood which 
burst through the gap I have described. It seems to me, however, that 
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the rolled and rounded condition of the gravel and bowlders which com- 
pose this great bed of valley Drift plainly records the action of a steady 
flowing, though powerful stream. 

A more recent water-gap, yet very ancient, apparently similar in 
character to those described above, is that which connects the valley of 
the Maumee with that of the Wabash. Of this a detailed description is 
given by Mr. G. K. Gilbert in his report on the “ Surface Geology of the 
Maumee Valley.” As this is so minute and graphic, I quote largely 
from it, for the purpose of bringing the facts he cites into connection 
with those observed by myself. Speaking of the old lake beaches, he 
Bays: 


“The upper beach (having an altitude of 220 feet above the Lake) consists in this 
region of a single, bold ridge of sand, pursuing a remarkably straight course, in a 
north-east and south-west direction, through portions of Defiance, Williams, and Ful- 
ton counties. When Lake Erie stood at this level it was merged in the north with 
Lake Huron. Its south-west shore crossed Putnam, Allen, and Van Wert counties, 
and stretched north-west in Indiana nearly to Fort Wayne. The north-western shore 
line, leaving Ohio on the south line of Defiance county, is likewise continued into In- 
diana, and the two converge at New Haven, six miles east of Fort Wayne. They do 
not, however, unite, but, instead, become parallel, and are continued as the sides of 
a broad water-course, through which the great lake basin then discharged its sur- 
plus waters south-westward into the valley of the Wabash river, and thence to the 
Mississippi. At New Haven this channel is not less than a mile and a half broad, and 
has an average depth of twenty feet, with sides and bottom of Drift. For twenty- 
five miles this character continues, and there is no notable fall. Three miles above 
Huntington, Indiana, however, the Drift bottom is replaced by a floor of Niagara 
limestone, and the descent westward becomes comparatively quite rapid. At Hunt- 
ington the valley is walled, on one side at least, by rock in situ. In the eastern por- 
tion of this ancient river bed the Maumee and its branches have cut channels fifteen 
to twenty-five feet deep, without meeting the underlying limestone. Most of the in- 
terval from Fort Wayne to Huntington is occupied by a marsh, over which meanders 
the Little river, an insignificant stream, whose only claim to the title of river seems 
to lie in the magnitude of the deserted channel of which it is sole occupant. At 
- Huntington the Wabash emerges from a narrow cleft of its own carving, and takes 
possession of the broad trough to which it was once but a humble tributary. The 
limestone above Huntington is the rocky rim, or dam, which determined the altitude 
of the overflow at this point, and is 170 feet above the present level of Lake Erie. 
Above it the stream must have resembled the Detroit, bearing a smooth surface, but 
with enough current to excavate its soft bottom somewhat deeply where the marsh 
and prairie of the Little river are now spread; below, it was more comparable to the 
Niagara at Buffalo, where it rushes over the outcrop of the Corniferous limestone. 
At Fort Wayne the St. Joseph’s and St. Mary’s contributed their waters. Their 
mouths were fifty feet higher than now, and the flood-plains of gravel and sand 
which they then formed now flank their valleys as terraces, and can be traced for 
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forty miles toward their sources. When they were united by the retiring of 1 
Lake, but slight cause was needed to turn them eastward along the level bottom 
the deserted channel; and they have now cut their beds so deeply in the Drift td 
the highest freshets do not connect them with the Little river.” 


TERRACES AND BEACHES. 


The withdrawal of the water of the last submergence of the Drift to 
place slowly, and its progress was marked by periods of rest, and, pe 
haps, of recession. In these intervals, the terraces which line the ban} 
of so many of our rivers were formed, and hence this has been designate 
the Terrace Epoch. Local and minor terraces are produced by stream 
as they deepen their channels and swing from side to side in their val 
leys, but all the great and general valley terraces were formed by th 
arrest in still water of the materials transported by water in motion 
the still water having been that of lakes subsequently drained, or tha 
of the ocean withdrawn from inlets or arms which it once occupied. Tex 
races are also formed on the shores of the ocean and large lakes by shor 
waves, which deeply notch the slopes upon which they beat. Shoul¢ 
the water level be depressed, or the land elevated, with intervals of sta 
bility, such terraces would constitute a series of steps, or benches, cut is 
the superficial or rocky material of the shore. 

The terraces of the valleys of the Ohio and its tributaries have never 
been carefully studied, but it is well known that all the important 
streams of the Ohio system show them with more or less distinctness. 
In the Ohio valley are some strongly marked terraces, which rise high 

«above the flood-plain, and are favorite sites for residences and towns. 
Cincinnati is built on one of these. This has an average elevation of 108: 
feet above low-water mark in the Ohio. According to Prof. Orton, this 
may be taken as a fair sample of them all: “It is composed of distinctly 
stratified gravel and sand of various degrees of fineness and purity. The 
gravel stones are all water-worn. In weight they seldom reach ten 
pounds. The upper tributaries of the Ohio supplied the materials, in 
part; but a much larger proportion, in the vicinity of Cincinnati, is 
derived from the limestones of western Ohio and the crystalline rocks of. 
Canada. Occasional seams of clay loam occur in the terraces, but seldom 
of tenacity enough to constitute reliable water-bearers. Less frequently 
met, but still constituting a noteworthy feature of the gravel terraces, 
are seams of bituminous coal in small, water-worn fragments.” It is 
scarcely necessary to say that the gravel terraces of the Ohio were once , 
the bottom of this stream, then flowing 250 feet above its more ancient . 
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rocky bed. As the current of this river was checked by the still water 
which then set far up from the Gulf, the coarser materials transported 
by it were deposited, forming a flood-plain which once stretched across 
the whole breadth of the valley. A subsequent elevation of the conti- 
nent made the drainage freer, and caused the river to cut away all the 
vacancy between the terraces in which it now flows. It will be under- 
stood, from the allusions before made to them, that the gravel terraces 
are the last formed of all the series of Quaternary deposits, and they 
were produced during the retirement or reflux of the water which filled 
the whole valley and caused the deposition of the sheets of Drift which 
overlie the Forest Bed. 

The probable equivalents of these are found beneath the gravel ter- 
races in the Ohio valley, and have been described by Prof. Orton in his 
report on the geology of Hamilton county. They have also been alluded 
to on a preceding page in this chapter, and it will be remembered that 
they include an old soil, with rooted stumps, prostrate trunks, leaves, 
and fruits of trees and plants now growing in the valley of the Ohio. 
But this old soil lies nearly down at low-water mark, the flood-plain of 
the present river being forty feet above it. We have evidence, therefore, 
that at a time previous to the last submergence of the Ohio valley, and 
previous to its being filled with the gravel beds which now form its ter- 
‘races, the Ohio river flowed full forty feet lower than now, and its bottom 
lands were overgrown with a dense forest similar to that which now 
grows ata higher level. The record of this sequence of events, surprising 
as it may be to many, seems to be clearly legible. 

The valley of the Ohio was, for the most part, cleared of water while 
yet the lake basin was filled, and formed a great fresh-water sea. This 
was gradually drained, first by the waste-weirs, already described, and 
subsequently by the opening of other outlets, until finally the water 
level has been reduced several hundred feet, and the old inland sea is 
represented by our chain of great lakes. This depression of the water 
level either took place in a number of paroxysms, or slowly, with long 
intervals of arrest. These paroxysms, or stops, are distinctly recorded 
in the remarkable series of ancient beaches (lake ridges), terraces, and 
cliffs which mark the old shore lines on all the declivities that surround 
the lakes. Just how this vast body of water was drained away we shall 
probably never fully ascertain, but we know that it flowed off by several 
outlets, and in several directions. As remarked elsewhere, it is probable 
that the glaciers which filled. the lake basins for ages, constituted ice- 
dams, that obstructed the natural lines of drainage, and maintained a 
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high surface level in the water that succeeded them. As the glaciers 
melted away, one and another outlet was opened for the water, and these 
outlets were certainly deepened in the lapse of time. It is also possible 
that warping of the earth’s crust may have changed the relative altitudes 
of different portions of the margin of the lake basin. We know that 
deeply buried channels connect the basin of Lake Michigan with the 
Ohio and Mississippi, but they were probably excavated previous to or 
during the ice period, and were subsequently filled and obliterated by 
the later deposits of the Drift. The present divide between the waters 
of Lake Michigan and the Mississippi is so low that water would pass 
over it if the channel of the Niagara below the falls were filled, and the 
river were forced to flow, as it once did, into Lake Ontario from the sum- 
mit of Queenstown heights. It is, therefore, evident that the margin of 
Lake Michigan has been depressed, or that the Straits of Mackinaw were 
closed by ice, earth, or rock, when Lake Erie stood, as we know it did 
stand, several hundred feet higher than now. Great changes must have 
taken place, also, at the Niagara outlet since the old shore lines that 
encircle Lake Erie were marked out, as the restoration of the barrier at 
Queenstown heights would not bring the surface of the Lake up to the 
lowest of the old beaches. There is no doubt that an old channel, more 
than 200 feet deep, connects the rock basin of Lake Erie with that of 
Lake Ontario, and the latter with the Hudson; but these old channels 
were filled with Drift deposits long before the lake ridges were made, 
and by the heaping up of Drift material the drainage was turned into 
new channels, along the line of lowest levels. It happened that this 
line ran over a spur which projects into the basin of the great lakes, and 
this spur, partially cut away, now forms the rocky barrier over which 
Niagara pours. The establishment of this line of drainage is a very 
modern affair, for all the sequence of Drift phenomena, even to the form- 
ation of the successive lake ridges, preceded it. But its antiquity, as 
compared with the reach of human history, is shown by the profound 
gorge which has been slowly excavated since the waters of Lake Erie 
began to flow over this barrier. 

Whatever was the condition of other portions of the country bordering 
the great lakes, we have incontestible proof that in Ohio the water of 
Lake Erie once covered all the northern counties, and reached up to the 
passes in the divide, and that subsequently the water level descended 
step by step, resting at certain intervals, while the shore waves heaped 
up beaches along the gentle slopes, cut the more abrupt declivities into 
terraces, and washed prominent rocky headlands into water-worn and 
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often vertical cliffs, until finally the present water level was attained, 
and shore cliffs and beaches were formed as we now find them. 

The formation of the lake ridges and terraces was the last in the 
sequence of events which make the history of our surface geology. These 
bring us down to the present time, which, to our limited view, seems a 
period of rest, but every day sees something taken from the barrier of 
Niagara, and at no distant day, geologically speaking, Lake Erie will 
have shared the fate of all lakes, and have been drained to its bot- 
tom. The present shore line, with its terraces and ridges, will then 
simply add another to the list of those that have preceded it, and which 
we can so distinctly trace upon the surface. The lake ridges, as they are 
commonly called, have been more or less minutely described by many 
writers on the geology and topography of the lake basin. They are found 
encircling all the great lakes, but more careful observation is required 
before the relations between the different series which have been ob- 
served can be considered established. The ridges which surround Lake 
Ontario were first described by Lieutenant Roy and Sir Charles Lyell. 
They found on the Canada side eleven of these ridges, rising one above 
another, the highest being 762 feet above the surface of the Lake. On 
the south shore a similar series has been described by the New York 
geologists. Prof. Hall mentions five of these, while other observers have 
reported as many as fourteen, of which the highest has an elevation 
about the same as that of the highest on the Canada shore. On Lake 
Superior old lake beaches have been noticed in several localities, and 
some of them have been described in the reports of Messrs. Foster and 
Whitney. No extended survey has been made of them, however, from 
which the history of the decline of the water level can be fully made 
out. Some of them approach closely to the present water line, and give 
evidence of comparatively recent changes in that region. This is also 
shown by the interesting facts reported by Prof. Pumpelly, and brought 
to light in the excavation of the Portage Canal. Here copper imple- 
ments and the copper shoe of a setting-pole were found in the bed of a 
channel, which, though now dry land, was evidently once filled with 
water, and was navigated by the ancient inhabitants of this region. 

On the Canadian side of Lake Superior, at Petit Ecris, seven terraces of 
sand and gravel rise, one above another, to the height of 931 feet above 
the sea level. Their elevations above the Lake are respectively 30, 40, 
90, 224, 259, 267, and 331 feet. Terraces in the solid rock, marking old 
water lines, have been also noticed in the north shore of Lake Superior 
by the Canadian geologists. The ridges of Lake Huron have never been 
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carefully examined, but they are mentioned as occurring in various 
places, and at different levels, by Dr. Bigsby and Sir William Logan. 
On Owen’s Sound three are mentioned, which lie at 120, 150, and 200 feet 
above the present level of Lake Huron. At Piette’s Harbor two ancient 
beaches are found, one at 149, and another at 175 feet above the Lake; 
besides others at lower levels. In many of the lower beaches of Lake 
Huron fresh-water shells of species now inhabiting the Lake are found 
in great numbers, also human and other bones, twigs, trunks, and the 
bark of trees; in fact, all the things that wash up on the beach and are 
buried there in the sand. On the west side of Lake Huron lake ridges 
are mentioned by Prof. Winchell as occurring in many places, and old 
water lines are plainly traceable, both by ridges and rock terraces, at 
Mackinaw. Near Detroit parallel ridges are described as occurring on 
opposite sides of the Detroit river, 130 feet above the stream. 

The old beaches of Lake Michigan have been studied and described 
with much care by Dr. E. Andrews, of Chicago. On the west side of 
the Lake the land is usually low, and the highest ridge below Milwaukee 
is 54 feet above the surface of the Lake. This sweeps around the south 
end of Lake Michigan, and is supposed to be continuous with a ridge 
which has an elevation of 140 feet on the east side of the Lake. At the 
head of Lake Michigan there are three parallel ridges, with several 
broken ones, and many sand dunes formed by the wind. Of these ridges, 
the highest is that before mentioned, 54 feet above the Lake. The second 
is 15 to 18 feet lower, and the third is just above the water line. The 
interesting fact is mentioned by Dr. Andrews, that of the three ridges 
on the south shore of Lake Michigan, the highest was formed first, the 
lowest next, and the middle one last; showing that a depression of the 
water level took place somewhat suddenly from the upper to the lower 
ridge, and that subsequently the water rose again to form the middle 
ridge. This is indicated by a bed of peat, which, in places, reaches from 
the upper to the lower ridge beneath the middle one. Dr. Andrews’s the- 
ory is that this peat bed was formed in a marsh behind the lower ridge, 
and was subsequently covered with sand washed from the lower ridge to 
form the middle one. The upper ridge, about the south end of Lake 
Michigan, is said by Dr. Andrews not to be continuous back of Chicago, 
but to form two converging lines, which pass westward on either side of 
an old river bed through which the water of Lake Michigan once flowed 
into the Mississippi, precisely as the water of Lake Erie once drained 
into the Wabash. Fresh-water shells are also said to be found in the 
surface deposits on the Kankakee summit, and these are regarded as 
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evidence that Lake Michigan once extended southward over that sum- 
mit. If it should prove, as supposed by Dr. Andrews, that the highest 
lake ridge at Chicago is continuous with a much higher one on the east 
side of the Lake, this will indicate a great subsidence of the western 
shore of Lake Michigan at a comparatively recent date. But the con- 
tinuity of these ridges has not yet been demonstrated, and, therefore, 
this subsidence cannot be said to be proven. Until this theory shall be 
sustained by further evidence, it will probably be safer to suppose that 
the highest ridges on the two sides of the Lake are not identical, and 
that when the highest ridge in Michigan was formed the Lake over- 
topped the barriers that now surround it, and extended far to the south 
and west of its present limits, covering all northern Illinois and south- 
ern Wisconsin. We may even suppose that it covered the country about : 
the confluence of the Mississippi and Missouri around St. Louis, and 
‘formed the body of water in which the Loess was deposited. In this 
view, the absence of higher ridges around the south end of Lake Michi- 
gan would be due simply to the fact that no shore lines were there upon 
which they could be formed. 

In Ohio the lake ridges can be traced almost continuously from the 
line of Michigan to that of Pennsylvania. In this series three dis- 
tinctly marked ridges are to be seen in a great number of localities, and 
several intermediate ones may often be discerned. The local phenomena 
presented by these ridges have been described somewhat in detail in 
the reports of Messrs. G. K. Gilbert, J. H. Klippart, and N. H. Winchell, 
and also in the reports on the different counties through which they 
pass—Fulton, Henry, Putnam, Hancock, Seneca, Huron, Lorain, Cuya- 
hoga, Lake, and Ashtabula. 

In the western counties, where the slope of the watershed is gentle, 
the lake ridges are widely separated, strongly marked, and continuous;. 
while toward the east, where the land: rises rapidly back from the Lake, 
they are crowded closely together, are often broken, and on abrupt de- 
clivities composed of hard material, are replaced by terraces. In the 
Maumee valley the ridges are frequently raised above the adjoining 
country, like railroad embankments; and being well drained and dry, 
they are generally chosen as routes for the country roads and as sites. fou 
residences. By Mr. Gilbert there are thought to be four lake ridges i» 
the Maumee valley, of which the altitude, where they are crossed by the 
air-line branch of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway are 
220, 195, 165, and 90 to 65 feet above Lake Erie. Of these, the highest 
passes from Adrian, Michigan, through Fayette, Bryan, Unity, Hicksville, 
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and New Haven, to Fort Wayne, where it forms parallel lines on the 
opposite sides of the old river which once flowed out of Lake Erie; 
thence it passes eastward through Van Wert, Delphos, Findlay, etc. 
A higher and equally continuous ridge lies back of this, passing from 
Hudson, Michigan, on the left bank of the St. Joseph’s river, to Fort 
Wayne, and on the south side of the Maumee, running south-easterly — 
to Lima and Kenton. This ridge he does not consider to be an old lake 
beach, but rather a swell of the Erie clay determined by a buried mo- 
raine. The conjecture seems very plausible, except that it is hardly 
necessary to suppose that a moraine of gravel and bowlders here under- 
lies the Erie clay, since this clay—if I am correct in my ideas of its 
genesis—when unstratified and a bowlder clay, is itself true morz.ne 
material. It would not be strange if we should find this accumulated in 
unusual quantities along certain lines within the lake basin, where the 
reach of the glacier was for a long time constant, and where circumstances 
were not favorable for its being washed away. The controlling influence 
which this St. Mary’s ridge—as it is called by Mr. Winchell—has exerted 
over the flow of the St. Josep... s and St. Mary’s rivers, would seem to in- 
dicate that it was a feature in the original topography of the country 
when left bare by the retirement of the lake waters, 

The second beach of Mr. Gilbert’s series runs closely parallel with the 
first, and is often confounded with it. The third beach, with an altitude 
of 165 feet, passes through Delta, Ridgeville, (Henry county) to Defiance ; 
thence eastward to Tiffin. This, also, Mr. Gilbert supposes to be a be=ch 
line traced along the slope of a swell of Erie clay, over a buried moraine; 
a suggestion which I would emend as before. It will be noticed that this 
swell—but not the ridge—had the same influence on the courses of the 
Tiffin and Auglaize as the former one on those of the St. Mary’s and St. 
Joseph’s. 

Mr. Winchell recognizes six parallel ridges in the Maumee valley, 
which he names the St. John’s, the Wabash, the St. Mary’s, the Van 
Wert, the Leipsic, and the Belmore ridges; his Van Wert ridge being 
identical with Mr. Gilbert’s beach No.1; his St. Mary’s ridge being the 
same with Mr. Gilbert’s upper moraine, having an altitude of from 354 
feet at Hudson, Michigan, to 322 feet at Lima. This is certainly not an 
old lake beach, and should not be included in the same category. The 
same is true of his higher ridges, the Wabash, 350 to 408 feet, and the 
St. John’s ridge, 386 to 490 feet above the Lake. These upper ridges of 
Mr. Winchell’s series are altogether distinct, in their external characters 
and in their composition, from the lower ones, and have evidently been pro- 
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duced by quite different causes. The Wabash and St. John’s ridges can 
hardly, with propriety, be considered ridges, as they are rather belts 
of knolls and hog’s-backs, having no distinct continuity, nor uniformity 
of altitude; and they plainly belong to the same category with the gravel 
hills of Portage, Summit, Medina, and other counties occupying the more 
easterly portion of the watershed. The materials which compose them 
are doubtless in part morainic, but they have been rearranged, water- 
worn, and rounded, as they would not be by glacial action alone. I have 
compared this class of deposits with the kames and eskers of the Old 
World, and have considered them the product of breakers dashing over 
bars and shoals. The “St. Mary’s ridge,” which forms the divide between 
the St. Joseph’s and Tiffin, and the St. Mary’s and Auglaize, is as contin- 
uous as the lake beaches proper, but it is a gentle swell in the surface, 
several miles in width, and is composed mainly of undisturbed Drift 
clay. ; | 

In contrast with the so-called ridges I have enumerated, the lower 
three or four embankment-like elevations which traverse the surface par- 
allel with the lake shore are much lower, narrower, and of a more uni- 
form level. These are composed of water-washed beach sand and gravel, 
and contain, in some places, sticks, leaves, and fresh-water shells; and 
they only are, in my judgment, old lake beaches, washed up along shore 
lines, and marking different stages in the elevation of the water surface 
of the Lake. 

Sometimes, instead of forming narrow embankments, the old beaches 
expand into broad sand-flats, or areas, set with knolls and broken ridges, 
some of which are shown in Mr. Gilbert’s map of the raised beaches 
north of the Maumee river, here reproduced. 

The following description of the lake ridges of the north-western coun- 
ties is copied from Mr. Klippart’s “Report on the Agriculture of the 
Maumee Valley,” published in the Report of Progress for 1870, p. 321: 


“A very remarkable feature of the surface of the valley is the distinct outline of 
ancient beaches, locally known as ‘Sand ridge,’ “Oak ridge,’ ‘Sugar ridge,’ found in 
nearly every county. The principal one of these enters Gorham township, in Fulton 
county, and passes diagonally in a south-westerly direction, taking in its course the 
village of Fayette. In this township the ridge has an elevation ranging from 225 feet 
in the north to 220 feet in the south. From here it passes into the north-eastern 
corner of Williams county, near the center of Mill Creek township; thence south- 
westerly through the village of Hamar, in West Unity. It here has an altitude of 
230 feet above the Lake. Near Pulaski village it has an elevation of about 200 feet. 
The towns of Bryan and Williams Center are situated on it. From the latter place it 
passes into Defiance county, and is divided into two nearly parallel lines, west of 
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Farmer’s Center, and continues its course south-westerly through Hicksville into the 
south-east corner of DeKalb county, Indiana; thence southward to a short distance 
south ot Fort Wayne, where it has an elevation of 230 feet, and forms the left bank 
of the Maumee. On the right bank is a similar ridge, which, entering Ohio at the 
south-western corner of Benton township, Paulding county, is traceable south- easterly 
to the town of Van Wert, where it has an altitude of 224 feet; thence to Delphos, 
where its elevation is 218 feet; thence to Gomer, and so on through Columbus Grove, 
Pendleton, Webster, and Benton, to Fort Findlay, in Hancockcounty. This portion of 
the ridge was the first wagon-road from Fort Findlay to Fort Wayne, and even at pre- 
sent is the best road in that region. Being composed chiefly of sand and fine gravel, 
with sufficient clay to pack well, and yet sufficiently porous to drain readily, it must 
always remain a good road. At Findlay its elevation is 225 feet. It undoubtedly 
passes through Marion and Big Lick, in Hancock county, but its outline is here obscure. 
There are sand dunes and small hillocks of sand, well mixed’ with clay, with an out- 
line bearing a strong resemblance to a former ridge, through the four townships just 
named; but a similar obscure ridge may also be traced from Findlay to Fostoria, 
where it assumes a definite form again, with an elevation of 200 feet, and is traceable 
in the south-eastern direction through London and Hopewell townships, in Seneca 
county. Near Tiffin it has an elevation of 200 feet. From Tiffin it is traced in a 
north-easterly direction through Clinton, Pleasant, and Adams townships, where it 
leaves Seneca county, and passes into Green Creek township, Sandusky county. 
The village of Galetown is situated on it, and is here called the South Ridge road, 
leading to Bloomingville, in Erie county, where, for a short distance, its altitude is 
less than elsewhere. 

“The second ridge passes south-westerly through Richfield township, in Lucas 
county ; thence through Fulton, York, and Clinton townships, in Fulton county, and 
through Freedom and Ridgeville townships, in Henry county; thence south through 
Adams, Richland, and Highland townships, in Defiance county. At Independence, 
two miles east of the town of Defiance, this ridge crosses the Maumee at right angles. 
At Ayersville, in Highland township, Defiance county, there is an apparent junction 
of two ridges, the outer or oldest passing through Munroe, Farmer, Greensburgh, 
Ottumwa, and Blanchard townships, in Putnam county; Blanchard and Portage, in 
Hancock county; the southern portions of Henry, Bloom, and Perry, in Wood 
county; Jackson and Liberty, in Seneca county; Jackson, Baldville, Sandusky, Riley, 
and Townsend, in Sandusky county; and Margaretta township, in Erie county. 

“From Ayresville, in Defiance county, the inner or more recent ridge passes 
through Pleasant and Marion townships, in Henry county, and the northern portion 
of Van Buren, in Putnam county, to Jackson, Liberty, Center, and Freedom townships, 
in Wood county. In the latter two townships it is locally known as the ‘Scotch 
ridge.’ Thence it passes into Woodville and Harris townships, Sandusky county, 
where it becomes obscure, or vanishes. 

“These sand ridges are usually very narrow, but in places they are spread out over 
a considerable area, sometimes one-half to three-fourths of a mile wide. Again, they 
form vast dunes, as in Washington township, Henry county. 

“The course, or direction, of these ridges is, as a rule, parallel to the shore of the 
Lake; or, in other words, at right angles to the general direction of the most rapid 
drainage. As a consequence, this drainage has been much obstructed, and we not 
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unfrequently find a marsh created _by a ridge which presents a barrier to the passage 
of water to a lower level.” 


The lake ridges have not been carefully traced throughout their entire 
extent, as this was a task which required more time and money than we 
have felt justified in devoting to it; but they have been carefully exam- 
ined and mapped in many different localities, and the succession at these 
points shows a remarkable correspondence. In some places, where the 
topography of the lake shore has been irregular, the ridges are much 
broken up and run into each other, in such a way that it is very difficult 
to trace them. This has led to some confusion of identity, and has caused 
an unwarranted variation of level to be assigned to some of them. On 
abrupt declivities, as has been mentioned, these old shore lines are 
represented by terraces. A very good example of this is seen at Berlin 
Heights, Erie county, where the highlands approach nearest to the lake 
shore and the connection of the ridges is broken. Here the base of the 
bluff is 60 feet above the Lake, and it shows on its slope three terraces, 
at the heights respectively of 100, 150, and 195 feet. Similar terraces 
may be seen on the slope of the headland which bounds the valley of the 
Cuyahoga on the east at its mouth. Here the old delta of the Cuyahoga 
forms a plain, which surrounds the base of the declivity, and is traversed 
by a ridge, of which the elevation is about 100 feet. Two terraces are 
seen over it, one of which is 165 and the other 210 feet above the Lake. 
We, therefore, have here three shore lines, which correspond to those on 
Berlin Heights; the slight differences of level reported in the two cases 
being due, perhaps, to irregularities in the surface of the terraces, or differ- 
ences in the reading of the barometers employed. The lake ridges be- 
tween the Vermilion river and the Cuyahoga have been examined by 
Prof. A. A. Wright and myself, and they will be found described in detail 
in the reports on the geology of Lorain and Cuyahoga counties; their 
relations will also be seen at a glance by reference to the accompanying 
map. It will be noticed that in some instances the ridges curve up into 
the valleys of the rivers, as on the Cuyahoga at Cleveland, and the Black 
river at Elyria, while, in other instances, they terminate abruptly at the 
sides of the valleys, and their bearings are unchanged by these topo- 
graphical features. This is noticeable in all the ridges which cross 
Rocky river, and in the crossing of all the streams by the lower ridge. 
The cause of this is to be found in the general topography of the lake 
shore, upon which these old beaches are contour lines, marked by the 
shore waves at the water level. The valley of the Cuyahoga was, as we 
know, deep and broad near its mouth, and was only partially filled by 
the Drift sediments. Hence, when the upper ridges were formed, it was an 
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arm of the Lake, into which the ridges were deflected on the west side, 
where the slope was gentle and the material soft. On the east side the 
waves raised by westerly winds cut terraces at corresponding elevations. 
The valley of Rocky river, near its mouth, is a narrow gorge of quite re- 
cent date, and the manner in which the ridges terminate on its margins 
show that it had no existence when they were traced on the surface ; 
hence we are justified in concluding that all the rock-cutting of the 
Rocky river gorge has been done since the ridges were formed. The 
fact that the lower ridge runs directly across the delta plain at the 
mouth of the Cuyahoga proves not only that the valley was filled to 
this point when the ridge was formed, but since this ridge is here un- 
derlaid by about 300 feet of Drift deposits, the upper part consisting of 
fine laminated clays and stratified sand and gravel, that glaciers could have 
had no agency in its formation. The succession of beaches on the west 
side, and the terraces east of the valley at Cleveland, are shown in sub- 
joined wood-cuts. 


. PROFILE SECTION OF LAKE RIDGES, CLEVELAND, WEST SIDE. 
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1. Sand, gravel, and clay. 2. Erieclay, laminated. 3. Erie shale. A A. Bowlders. 


Terraces East of Cleveland. 






OLD CUYAHOGA D 





z. First Terrace, 165 feet above the Lake. 
s. Second Terrace, 210 feet above the Lake. 
3. Drift deposits forming the old Delta of the Cuyahoga and filling the old valley. 


East of Cleveland the lake ridges continue into Pennsylvania and 
western New York, and probably connect with the series observed on the 
south shore of Lake Ontario; for when the water stood at the level of 
the lowest of the ridges of Lake Erie, they overtopped the divide which 
separates Lake Erie from Lake Ontario. In the counties of Lake and 
Ashtabula two distinct ridges are usually traceable, and sometimes one 
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or two intermediate ones. Here, as west of the Cuyahoga, the north or 
lowest ridge, about 100 feet above the Lake, and another which corre- 
sponds to the south or highest ridge of the country west of Cleveland, 
and which has an elevation of about 200 feet, are the most constant. I 
give below two profile sections of the lake ridges in Lake and Ashtabula 
counties, taken from the reports of Mr. M. C. Read. 


Lake Ridges, Ashtabula County. 








@. Drift clay. &, Erie shale. 


In explanation of the above profile Mr. Read says: “A and B repre- 
sent the two continuous lake ridges, averaging in Ashtabula county about 
one mile apart. The spaces between them and between the north ridge 
and the Lake present to the eye the appearance of level terraces, but they 
slope gradually toward the Lake. The records of icebergs in the old 
lake, at comparatively recent epochs, are left in the granite bowlders 
scattered along the north slope—most abundant on the slope of the 
northern ridge.” The following sections of the south ridge, taken by 
Mr. Read, give an interesting view of its structure: 


PEOFILE SECTION OF SOUTH RIDGE, ASHTABULA COUNTY. 








The summit of the ridge at this place is 202 feet above the Lake. No. 
1 of the section is composed of water-washed sand and loam, from 4 to 6 
feet thick, the maximum thickness being south of the crest of the ridge, 
where the sand is stratified in billowy lines, evidently carried by the 
wind from the old beach on the opposite side. No. 2 is yellow clay, and 
No. 4 blue clay, the first varying in thickness from 0 to 12 feet, the 
latter 20 feet thick to the railroad track. Both these deposits of clay are 
unstratified, and are filled with fragments of the local rocks, with many 
striated pebbles of metamorphic rock, and no water-worn pebbles or bowl- 
ders. No. 3 is an old swamp, containing fragments of coniferous wood, 
the earth deeply stained with iron, and in places containing bog iron ore 
at the bottom, the whole now covered with drifted sand. In the opinion 
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of Mr. Read, the base of this ridge is an old moraine of bowlder clay, and 
such may be its character; but, as will be seen from the section given 
below, taken at the point where the Ashtabula and Jamestown Railroad 
cuts through this ridge, its upper portion is stratified, and it is capped 
with beach sand. It seems to me more probable that it is a clay terrace, 
capped with a ridge thrown up by the shore waves. The old swamp, 


, Section of Drift Clays, Ashtabula, 0. 

2. Sandy loam, r-a ft. 
a To namens 

3 Blue clay, with fagments of shale 


4 Fine sand—local, 0-3 ft. 
5 Coarse gravel—coarsest at bottom, 
10 


6. Blue clay, with boulders, so ft, 





7. Erie shale in place, 


with its muck bed and buried timber, is the counterpart of others that 
are found behind the ridges in a great number of localities. Similar 
swamps may be seen behind the beach ridges now forming along the 
present shores of Lake Erie and Lake Michigan. 


Profile Section from Lake Erie to Grand River. 





HORIZONTAL SCALE, ı INCH TO 1% MILES. 


In his report on Lake county, Mr. Read gives a profile section of the 
lake ridges, with the following explanatory notes: 

“In Madison township the slope from the Lake rises more gradually than further 
west, and the lake ridges are more regular and are better defined. The section given 
below reaches from the Lake through Madison Center to the bed of Grand river. 
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The bluff of the river is 250 feet above the Lake. An irregular clay ridge is a half 
ınile north of the bluff. This is 260 feet above the Lake, and is composed of bowlder 
clay, with a surface somewhat irregular from the effects of erosion, but gently sloping 
to the sandy ridge, D, on which Madison village stands. From this point there is a 
rapid descent to the level of the railroad, the incline beyond being so gradual that the 
surface appears quite level, until the gravelly ridge, C, is reached. Between D and C 
the soil is a gravelly loam, with someclay. Near the ridge, C, it is somewhat swampy. 
The general slope from B to C is very regular, but the surface is much diversified by 
sand dunes and stretches of marshy land. The ridge at B is made of fine, water- 
washed and drifted sand. The north ridge, B, continues from Madison to Painesville, 
and consists of irregular sand dunes, constantly changing in form under the influence 
of the wind. Where undisturbed, it is from 10 to 12 rods wide, with a gentle descent 
on each side.” 


SECTION OF SOUTH RIDGE, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 







PQA 


ORIGIN OF THE LAKE RIDGES. 


In the preceding notes on the lake ridges so much evidence has been 
furnished that they are raised beaches, that little more need be said on 
this subject. It is, however, necessary that I should make brief reference 
to some theories that have been published in regard to the mode of forma- 
tion of these ridges, and which are inconsistent with the views I hold. 
Of these theories, one is that advanced by Col. Chas. Whittlesey, who has 
gathered and published a vast number of interesting facts connected with 
the Drift of the Western States, that the lake ridges are sub-aqueous bars 
which were formed in the Lake, parallel with the shore, when the water 
stood at higher levels than now. The considerations which prevent my 
acceptance of this view are: First, that they show too much continuity, 
regularity of form, and uniformity of level, to have been produced in the 
manner suggested. Sand-bars, as we know, form off the mouths of rivers, 
and these, sometimes, have considerable linear extent; but so far as my 
knowledge extends, no sand-bars exhibit anything like the extent, con- 
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tinuity, and definiteness of form which we see in the lake ridges. Second, 
the materials that compose the ridges are frequently quite coarse, the 
stones which they contain sometimes being several inches in diameter, 
80 coarse, indeed, as to be quite beyond the transporting power of currents 
in open water. Where the ridges widen out into knolls and plateaus, 
not composed of wind-drifted sand, we may very well suppose such sand- 
banks to have been formed by shore waves sweeping over flats or shallows. 
But the ridges proper are now under consideration, and fhese are seen to 
run, with almost mathematical accuracy, as contour lines around all the 
irregularities of the topography of the slope on which they were formed. 
Their summits are less uniform in altitude than their bases, because in 
some places they were built up higher than elsewhere by the wind, just 
as we see the sand of the beach now forming at Michigan City piled up 
by the wind in hills 175 feet in height. The ridges have been un- 
equally eroded, too, in the thousands of years during which they have 
been exposed to the action of rain, frost, and wind, since their first forma- 
tion. 

By Mr. N. H. Winchell all the lake ridges are considered as moraines, 
more or less affected by the waves of the Lake. But, as we have seen, he 
has placed the kames, the broad ridges of bowlder clay—which may very 
well be considered as moraines—and the old lake beaches in the same 
category; whereas the narrow, continuous ridges, so constant in level 
and so nearly uniform in height—such as the lower three of his series— 
have very little in common with his upper so-called lake ridges, and are 
the products of a different cause. That these are not moraines, is plainly 
shown by the positions they frequently occupy; resting, as they do, on 
stratified sands and gravel, which would have certainly been broken up 
if the glacier had reached to the line of the ridges. It should be remem- 
bered that the polished floor of the old ice-excavated lake basin is cov- 
ered with thick sheets of unstratified and stratified Drift, and that the 
lake ridges—when not terraces—are on the surface of these, and were 
formed by agencies acting long subsequent to the departure of both con- 
tinental and local glaciers. The force which raised the ridges acted sim- 
ply along the water lines formerly existing. It is possible that sheet- 
ice floating on the water surface may have contributed to their forma- 
tion; and if in former ages the winters, colder than now, had covered 
our lakes with sheets of ice five or ten feet in thickness, their expansion 
in freezing would have been certain to leave some marks upon the shore, 
and we should have had our great lakes walled, as the little ones are now 
in Iowa. But in that case rocks and stones would have most sensibly 
felt the thrust of the ice, and would have been pushed up into the ridges. 
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As a matter of fact, bowlders are almost never found upon the true lake 
ridges, but are abundant on the slope between them, where they have 
been washed out and left specially conspicuous by the waves which car- 
ried away the softer material and piled it up in ridges. We seem, there- 
fore, compelled to reject the supposition that ice in any form took part 
in the creation of the lake ridges. But we have ample demonstration 
that causes now in operation are abundantly capable of producing just 
such effects. Any one who will visit the head of Lake Michigan will 
see lake ridges now forming, and he will also see there older beaches at 
higher levels, made in ancient times, precisely as the modern ones are 
built up. The present shore of Lake Erie also furnishes similar exam- 
ples, one of which I have before cited, viz., that which stretches from 
Cedar Point to the main land west of the mouth of the Huron, in Erie 
county. This has closed the former outlet of Sandusky Bay, and will, 
eventually, cause the shallow water basin behind it to fill up with sedi- 
ment and become a marsh, or peat bog, like so many we find behind the 
older ridges. The Atlantic coast affords us innumerable examples of the 
formation of lake ridges at the present day. At Old Orchard beach, south 
of Portland, Maine, a continuous ridge of sand, from ten to twenty feet 
in height, completely encircles the bay, just back from the water’s edge; 
and on the sandy shores from New Jersey southward such shore ridges 
would be almost constantly in sight to any one who would follow the 
coast. Some part of the confusion of ideas which has prevailed in refer- 
ence to the lake ridges has arisen from the fact that they have been con- 
founded with terraces, into which they sometimes merge. Thus, the north 
ridge, which stretches continuously from the Cuyahoga to Rocky river, 
is generally composed of loose material, water-worn gravel and sand, but 
in part of its course it is a terrace cut out of the Erie shale, slightly cov- 
ered with a coating of gravel. In other cases, the lake ridges become 
terraces in the Erie clay, but they are shore lines all the same, and I find 
it hard to believe that any intelligent and unprejudiced observer, who 
will carefully examine the facts, will fail to subscribe to the view which 
I advanced many years since, that they are the product of shore waves 
along lines which mark periods of rest in the descent of the water level 
in the lake basins from the altitude it once reached, several hundred feet 
higher than now. 


THE CAUSES OF THE ARCTIC CLIMATE OF THE ICE PERIOD. 


The evidences of great alternations of climate during the latest geo- 
logical periods are such that few intelligent persons hesitate to accept 
them as proven. From the Tertiary deposits of the far north, Alaska, 
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Greenland, Spitzbergen, etc., the remains of more than 200 species of 
plants have been procured, which show that all the arctic land then en- 
joyed a mild climate, and were covered with luxuriant forests, such as 
would not now grow on this continent north of the 40th degree of lati- 
tude. We have also abundant proof that in the next succeeding age, the 
Quaternary, an extreme arctic climate prevailed over most of North 
America, and great ice-sheets, if not continental glaciers, reached as far 
pouth as Cincinnati; subsequently the climate ameliorated, and the gla- 
ciers retired to Greenland. Very naturally, when incontestible proof of 
these changes had been gathered, Much discussion was excited in regard 
to their probable causes. This discussion is still going on, and there is 
great diversity of opinion on this subject, even among our most learned 
and wisest geologists. For the solution of the problem, the most detailed 
and laborious investigations have been made, such as required the pro- 
foundest knowledge of mathematics, physics, astronomy, and geology. It 
is evident, therefore, that anything like a thorough review of the subject 
would be out of place in this report of the facts gathered by the Geologi- 
cal Corps, and the briefest possible sketch of the present attitude of the 
question is all I shall attempt here. So much as that seems, however, to 
be required for the gratification of the interest which the facts I have 
given may have excited. 

Various suggestions have been made to account for the ice period, which 
are mere efforts of the imagination; such as the passage of the solar 
system through cold spaces in the universe, changes in the position of 
the axis of the earth, etc. These, however, have been generally rejected, 
as they are destitute not only of all proof, but of probability. Sir Charles 
Lyell, perhaps the most sagacious and conservative of modern geologists, 
has attempted to explain the alternations of climate to which I have 
alluded, by referring them to changes in the distribution of land and 
water; arguing that by the concentration of land about the pole, where 
‘snow and ice could gather in unlimited quantities, and propagate the 
‚cold of which they themselves were the product, arctic conditions might 
be brought down as low as during the glacial period. He also claims 
that when the opposite condition prevailed in the distribution of land 
‚and water, and the continents were spread out under the tropical sun to 
absorb and disseminate its heat, while an open sea occupied the arctic 
regions, glaciers could have no existence in either hemisphere. This 
view has been quite generally accepted by geologists, and is that advo- 
-cated by our highest American authority in physical geology, Prof. Dana. 
‘The conviction, however, has, of late years, been gaining ground, that 
this theory was inadequate to account for the stupendous changes of 
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which we have record, and geologists and physicists have been reaching 
out for some broader and more powerful influence than any terrestrial 
changes could produce. The objections to Lyell’s theory are simply its 
insufficiency ; and while no one questions the fact that very considerable 
changes of climate could be produced by altering the arrangement of con- 
tinents and seas, it seems hardly possible that so great variations of cli- 
mate as those under consideration could be effected by the most radical 
re-distribution of territory. The advocates of Sir Chas. Lyell’s view hardly 
realize, as it seems to me, that if the land surface of the globe was con- 
centrated in a belt in the tropics, the distribution of heat from the tropics 
to the poles would be almost exclusively through the medium of the 
atmosphere, for the great system of oceanic circulation which now pre- 
vails would then be totally abrogated. But it is more than doubtful 
whether much heat could be carried from the tropics into the arctic re- 
gions through the agency of the winds, since the upper strata of the atmos- 
phere are very cold, and heated air rising from the tropical land would 
soon be cooled, and thus the influence of such land could not reach far, 
either north or south. It seems to be well established, also, that the pres- 
ent diffusion of tropical heat is chiefly through the agency of ocean cur- 
rents, such as the Gulf stream, and these ocean currents all spring from 
a great equatorial current which passes from east to west across the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. From this, branches, which are great ocean 
rivers of warm water, flow off north and south, forming circles in each 
half of each great ocean. The motive power of this system of oceanic cir- 
culation is apparently derived from the equatorial belt of trade-winds, 
which derive their motion, from east toward the west, from the slight 
lagging of the atmosphere in the rapid rotation of the earth’s surface. 
Hence it is evident that if we were to fill the interval between the tropics 
of Capricorn and Cancer with land, the transfer of heat through this me- 
dium would be arrested. ; 
Another argument against the Lyellian hypothesis may be drawn from 
observed geological facts. As I have before stated, the proof is abundant 
that in the Miocene Tertiary epoch a warm-temperate climate prewailed 
as far north as the shores of the Arctic sea. But we know that at that 
time the land area in the arctic regions was scarcely less extensive than 
now; and that the outlines of the central and southern portions of the 
continent have changed but little since then. Hence we are justified 
in saying that no changes in the land area of North America have taken. 
place since the Tertiary age which could be regarded as the cause of the 
great changes of climate which are distinctly recorded in the Quaternary. 
It may also be said that no stronger confirmation of Lyell’s theory can be 
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drawn from the geological facts observed in the Old World. We are, there- 
fore, apparently driven to seek a solution of the problem in some extra- 
terrestrial or cosmical cause. One has been suggested, in the variation 
in the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, which places the subject in an 
altogether new light, and promises, at least, to lend important aid in re- 
moving the obscurity which has hitherto hung over it. This suggestion 
was first made by Sir John Herschell, but it has been recently advocated 
with so much originality and force by Prof. James Croll, of Glasgow, that we 
may almost consider him as its author. At the instance of Prof. Croll, Mr. 
Stone, of the Greenwich Observatory, made careful determinations of the 
eccentricity through several millions of years, running forward and back- 
ward from the present time. It was thus ascertained that it passed, at 
remote intervals, through maxima and minima of considerable magni- 
tudes. During the period of the greatest eccentricity, the earth, in aphel- 
ion, would be about 100,000,000 miles from the sun, or over 8,000,000 
further than now, while in its perihelion it would be proportionally 
nearer. As the amount of heat received by the earth from the sun 
would be the same in its maxima and minima of eccentricity, it might 
be supposed that the climate would not be affected by this cause; but 
when the precession of the equinoxes is taken into account, it can be 
shown that the winter in the northern hemisphere was sometimes thirty- 
six days longer than the summer; the heat received being, during the 
winter, one-fifth less than now. Hence, though the summer was one-fifth 
hotter, it was not sufficiently long to melt the snow and ice of winter; 
and thus the effects of the cold winter might be cumulative* in each 
‘hemisphere through what may be called the winter half of the great year 
(of 21,000 years) produced by the precession of the equinoxes. Prof. 
Croll estimates that the influence of extreme eccentricity, acting in the 
manner described, might be sufficient to depress the average annual tem- 
perature of London 40° Fahrenheit, and thus produce an arctic climate. 
We have space only for the results and not for the processes of Prof. 
Croll’s theory, but the subject will be found discussed in great detail in 
his papers published in the London and Edinburgh Philosophical Magazine, 
1867 to 1871. It is but fair to state that Prof. Croll’s conclusions have 


* This effect would be the result of the difficulty with which ice is melted when 
once formed. It requires eight tons of rain, at 58° Fahrenheit, to melt one ton of ice; 
and large bodies of ice, in melting, surround themselves with vapors which intercept 
the sun’s rays and retard the melting process. Such vapors rising to the height of a 
few hundred or, at most, a few thousand feet, are congealed to snow, to be remelted, 
or to pass into neve, and thence into ice again. Thus they become both active and 
passive agents in preventing the melting of ice fields. 
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been questioned by high authority; but it is also true that they have 
been received with much favor by both geologists and physicists, and 
have been generally accepted as affording a rational and plausible ex- 
planation of phenomena which have hitherto been regarded as inexpli- 
cable and mysterious. 


THE CAUSE AND MANNER OF MOTION IN GLACIERS. 


The theory that a great ice-sheet once covered much of North America, 
and moved from the north southward, has been opposed by the argument 
that there was no declivity down which it could flow; that is, that the 
surface over which it has been traced was too nearly level and too irregu- 
lar to permit a glacier to pass over it moved by gravity; and that no other 
vis a tergo could have caused its motion. To which it may be replied, 
that the record of the existence and reach of one or several great ice- 
sheets stands graven in solid rock, and is indisputable. Also, that the 
altitude of the northern highlands has, as we know, been greatly reduced, 
largely by the action of the glaciers themselves; and further, that the 
relative levels of different portions of the glacial track may have been 
changed by local subsidence or elevation. It should also be said that 
ice is not an inflexible solid, like wood or stone, but that it is endowed 
with a plasticity that makes it comparable rather with resin or pitch. 
This is shown by the manner in which it flows through valleys, expand- 
ing and contracting according to the nature of the channel, flowing faster 
at the surface than at the bottom and sides; in short, behaving as water 
does in similar circumstances. If piled high enough, even on a plain, ice 
would unquestionably spread and sink by its own weight. If with a de- 
pression of temperature snow were now to accumulate to the depth of 
several thousand feet on the Canadian highlands, it would be compacted 
below into ice, which would be pressed out on all sides, unless some im- 
pediment restricted its flow. If impediments resisted its motion in cer- 
tain directions, it would flow toward the point of least resistance. Dur- 
ing the ice period the movement of the ice toward the north was pre- 
vented by a continuous ice-sheet, held in adamantine solidity by perpet- 
ual cold; while toward the south it was softened by a mild temperature, 
and in certain directions no impediment lay in its way, except irregu- 
larities of the surface, which were relatively small. Hence it flowed out 
in these directions to points where it was melted. 

The manner in which ice flows has been discussed with more prolixity 
and bitterness than perhaps any other problem in physics. By Princi- 
pal Forbes the practical plasticity of ice was called a viscosity ; in other 
words, a freedom of motion of the particles on themselves, as in pitch; 
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while Prof. Tyndall claims that the change of form in ice is effected 
by fracture and regelation; ice having the peculiar property of reuniting 
in a solid mass when fractured and the separated surfaces brought to- 
gether again in water. It has been generally supposed that the position 
taken by Prof. Tyndall had been demonstrated to be correct, but ice 
sometimes exhibits a change of form where regelation seems impossible. 
For example, Dr. Kane describes, in his Arctic explorations, a sheet of ice 
eight feet thick, resting on supports twenty feet apart, which curved down- 
ward five feet, although the mercury was constantly far below the freezing 
point. This seems to be an experimentum crucis, and shows that ice is 


capable of undergoing a change of form through a rearrangement of its 


molecules without fracture and regelation. This will not seem surprising 
when we reflect that most solids exhibit the same property in a greater 
or less degree; even iron and steel, which may be permanently bent 
without fracture, show a change of form through a molecular rearrange- 
ment. The motion of glaciers is undoubtedly effected partly by sliding, 
partly by fracture, and in part also by a true plasticity or molecular 
change of form in the ice which composes them. 


DRIFT GOLD. 


Gold has unquestionably been found in the Drift in a large number of 
localities in Ohio and Indiana. My attention was first called to it many 
years since by Prof. L. H. Smith, then of Kenyon College, who showed 
me scales of gold taken from the Drift near Bellville, in Knox county. 
Since the organization of the Geological Survey I have received a num- 
ber of additional specimens obtained from the surface deposits in the 
game region. It occurs in very fine particles, and is associated with beds 
of clay, sand, and gravel, of which the latter is largely composed of quartz 
pebbles. These may have been derived from the Waverly conglomerate, 
which has here been very extensively eroded. In the adjoining county 
of Licking, Prof. Andrews reports finding gold in the Drift at several 
points. He mentions that— 


“In the summer of 1868 gold dust of the value of seventeen dollars was washed 
out of fine drift material, in a little gully, well up the hill-side, on the farm of Daniel 
Drum, Bowling Green township, a mile north of Brownsville. The largest grains 
were reported to be of the size of a wheat grain. * * Near Newark, and north of the 
high grounds which divide the waters of the Licking river from those of the Moxa- 
hala and its tributaries, are other and larger deposita of gold-bearing sands. The 
place examined by me was one and a half miles south-east of Newark. Here is a 
range of Drift terraces, about fifty feet above the bed of the Licking river. These 
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terraces are cut through by small streams from the hills to the south, and in the nar- 
row ravines the gold is obtained from the sand and clays. The terraces contain also 
bowlders of granitoid rocks, quartzite, and small pebbles of white quartz. Bowlders 
of limestone, containing fossils of the Niagara and Clinton group, were also found in 
the terraces. The quantity of gold is small, but in my own experiments nearly every 
panful of dirt showed the ‘color.’ Mr. Jacob Shock, jeweler, of Newark, reports 
finding gold in small fragments of q .”’—Report of Progress, 1869. 


Prof. Orton also reports the finding of gold in the bowlder clay of 
south-western Ohio. He says: 


“It can be gathered in flakes from the surface of the clay and panned from the 
gravel derived from the clay..* * The total amount cannot be insignificant, but the 
percentage certainly runs very low. The working of beds of clay and gravel which 
have had such a history as our Drift formations as gold-bearing deposits, is, of course, 
preposterous, but just this has lately been attempted in Clermont county. A few 
years since the ‘Clermont County Gold Mines’ attained a short-lived, neighborhood, 
and newspaper notoriety. One or two thousand dollars in cash, and more than this 
in labor, were expended in ill-judged schemes, without other resulta than bringing 
into circulation a few score dollars’ worth of Clermont county gold. * * From 
what has already been said, it will be seen that Clermont county has no monopoly of 
the gold-bearing formation of Ohio. This formation should be named the ‘ Drift 
gold field,’ rather than the ‘Clermont county gold field.’ All of the counties of south- 
western Ohio certainly share in its treasures, and without doubt one locality is as 
good as another, where gravels are found that have been washed from the bowlder 
clay. The best results thus far known to have been obtained in gold-mining in Ohio 
are reported for Warren county, where in one day gold to the value of six dollars was 
obtained by an outlay of ten dollars; a half-dozen days’ work being also thrown in.” 


Prof. John Collett, in his report on the geology of Warren county, In- 
diana (Fifth Annual Report Geological Survey of Indiana, 1873, p. 224), 
speaks of the occurrence of gold in the Drift as follows: 


* At Gold Branch of Pine creek, north-west quarter section 28, township 22, range 8, 
on a gravel bar formed of the debris washed from the bowlder clay, a quantity of 
gold, reported at seventy dollars, was collected. An energetic Californian can pan 
out from one dollar to one dollar and a quarter per day at this and several other 
gravel bars in the county. An equal amount of labor expended at any ordinary avo- 
cation will bring better returns.” 


The occurrence of gold in the Drift of Ohio should not be a matter of 
surprise, but it would rather be strange if it were not found here. It is 
well known that a large part of the materials composing the Drift is 
derived from the Canadian highlands. These are mainly formed of Lau- 
rentian rocks, which are every where traversed by auriferous quartz veins. 
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Some hundreds, perhaps thousands, of feet have been taken off the Lau- 
rentian hills, and ground up. and distributed over all the Drift area. 
The gold contained in this mass has shared the fate of the associated 
minerals, has been finely triturated, and has been carried as far as the 
glaciers reached. As the various conglomerates contained in the Carbon- 
iferous series have obtained their quartz pebbles from the same region 
which supplied those of the Drift, it is almost certain that gold is con- 
tained in all of them. As these rocks have been eroded, they may also 
have contributed something to the large aggregate quantity of gold dis- 
seminated through our superficial deposits. 


ORIGIN OF THE GREAT LAKES. 


The question of the origin of the great lakes is one that requires more 
observation and study than have yet been given to it, before we can be 
said to have solved all the problems it involves. There are, however, 
certain facts connected with the structure of the lake basins, and some 
deductions from these facts, which may be regarded as steps already taken 
toward the full understanding of the subject. These facts and deductions 
are, briefly, as follows: 
1st. Lake Superior lies in a synclinal trough, and its mode of forma- 

tion, therefore, hardly admits of question, though its sides are deeply 
scored with ice-marks, and its form and area may have been somewhat 
modified by this agent. 

2d. Lake Huron, Lake Michigan, Lake Erie, and Lake Ontario are 
excavated basins, wrought out of once continuous sheets of sedimentary 
strata by a mechanical agent, and that ice or water, or both. 

That they have been filled with ice, and that this ice formed great 
moving glaciers, we may consider proved. The west end of Lake Erie 
may be said to be carved out of the Corniferous limestone by ice action; 
as its bottom, and sides, and islands—horizontal, vertical, and even over- 
hanging surfaces—are all furrowed by glacial grooves, which are parallel 
with the major axis of the Lake. 

All our great lakes are probably very ancient, as, since the close of the 
Devonian period, the area they occupy has never been submerged be- 
neath the ocean, and their formation may have begun during the Coal 
Measure epoch. 

The Laurentian belt, which stretches from Labrador to the Lake of the 
Woods, and thence northward to the Arctic sea, forms the oldest known 
portion of the earth’s surface. The shores of this ancient continent, 
then high and mountainous, were washed by the Silurian sea, where the 
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debris of the land was deposited in strata that subsequently rose to the 
surface, and formed a broad, low margin to the central mountain belt; 
just as the Cretaceous and Tertiary strata flank the Alleghanies in the 
Southern States. 

In the lapse of countless ages, all the mountain peaks and chains of 
the Laurentian continent have been removed and carried into the sea, 
and this has been done by rivers of water and rivers of ice. That these 
mountains once existed there can be no reasonable doubt, for their trunc- 
ated bases remain as witnesses, and it is scarcely less certain that 
glaciers have flowed down their slopes, of sufficient magnitude and reach 
to deeply score the plain which encircled them. 

It will be noticed that all the great lakes of the continent hold certain 
relations to the curving belt of Laurentian highlands. . 

Some of them are embraced in the foldings of the Eozoic rocks, and fill 
synclinal troughs; but most of the series, from Great Bear Lake to Lake 
Ontario, exhibit the same geological and physical structure, and are 
basins of excavation in the Paleozoic plain that flanks, in a parallel belt, 
the Laurentian area. Few of us have any conception of the enormous 
general and local erosion which that plain has suffered. Those who will 
take the trouble to examine the section across Lake Ontario, from the 
Alleghanies to the Laurentian hills of Canada, and compare it with the 
other sections in the Lake Winnepeg district, radial to the Laurentian 
arch, given by Mr. Hind in his report on the Assinniboin country, will 
be sure to find the comparison interesting and suggestive; suggestive 
especially of a community of structure and history, and of an insepara- 
ble connection between the lake phenomena and the topographical 
features of the Laurentian highlands, flanked by the the Paleozoic plain. 

In estimating the influences that might have affected the number and 
magnitude of glaciers on the sides of the Laurentian mountains, it 
should not be forgotten that the Cretaceous sea swept the western shore 
of the Palseozoic and Laurentian continent, from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Arctic ocean; and whether we consider this sea as a broad expanse 
of water simply dotted with islands, or a strait traversed by a tropical 
current, we have in either case conditions peculiarly favorable to the for- 
mation of great glacial masses of ice, ¢. ¢., a broad evaporating surface of 
warm water swept by westerly winds, that carried all suspended moisture 
immediately on to a mountain belt, which served as a sufficient con- 
denser. 

This, at least, may be positively asserted in regard to the agency of 
ice in the excavation of the lake basins, that their bottoms and sides, 
wherever exposed to observation, if composed of resistant materials, bear 
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the great glacier moving from the north encountered here a high ridge, 
which, though altogether the result of erosion, seems to have had an 
anterior existence; since the ice rose up its northern side, planed all the 
slope, and curved round and embraced its irregularities as though it fol- 
lowed rather than fashioned the topography. In the excavation of the 
Lake Erie basin the glacier by which it was formed moved in the line 
of its major axis from Buffalo to the islands. In the immediate basin of 
the Lake the rocks are all planed, scratched, and sometimes deeply fur- 
rowed in this direction; while on the plateau between Lake Ontario 
and Lake Erie the bearing of the marks is nearly north and south. 
That the depths of the basin were not excavated by the glacier which 
produced these last named grooves is certain, from the fact that the east 
and west grooves prevail almost exclusively on the islands and on the 
immediate shore of the Lake; the north-south furrows being very rarely 
visible, and where the two systems are seen together, the east and west 
grooves seem to be the most recent. 

The central and eastern portions of the bed of Lake Erie were once 
occupied by quite soft rocks—Hamilton, Genesee, Portage and Chemung, 
and Waverly. Of these, more than a thousand feet in thickness were 
removed; and this portion of the basin was cut, to what depth we do not 
know, as it is much silted up, but certainly much deeper than elsewhere. 
When, however, the glacier which excavated the basin reached the Cin- 
cinnati arch it encountered a massive barrier of hard rock, which offered 
an obstinate resistance to its erosive action, and caused it to rise more 
than 300 feet above its eastern level. This barrier has been deeply 
scored, and the islands of the Lake have been wrought out of the solid 
beds of the Corniferous and Helderberg limestones. As I have men- 
tioned elsewhere, previous to this time the basin of Lake Erie was tra- 
versed by a deep river channel, into which the profound gorges of Grand 
river, the Cuyahoga, etc., lead. Doubtless this river valley guided the 
excavation of the Lake Erie basin, as it did that of Lake Ontario. It 
traversed the area of the latter Lake nearly east and west, and connected 
with the Hudson through the Mohawk gap. 

After leaving the basin of the present Lake, the Erie glacier was 
deflected toward the south, and apparently flowed down the course of 
the Wabash. The following table gives the bearings of the furrows made 
by the Lake Erie glacier at different points: 
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BEARINGS OF GLACIER FURROWS. 





LoCALITT. Rock. NUMBER OB | Barina. 
SERVATIONS. 
South Bass Island ........ ......... Limestone, Waterlime Group.| Many. S. 80° W 
intersecting series “ “ 1 S. 15° W 
Kell ’8 Island. ....cu000 cccosscee ove “ Corniferous “ 4 8. 78° W 
Sandusky City, Erie Co......... “ “ “ 2 8. 80° W 
Ballville ......... 000000000 cesses cooses “ Waterlime “ 1 S. 65° W 
Genoa, Ottawa Co .......ccssccsces “ and 

‚Niagara Group6.....s.0. zenesenan 2 S. 65° W 

West Sister Island... .......0. 2.0... Limestone, Waterlime Group. Many. S. 80° 

intersecting series 1 5. 
Sylvania,. Lucas CO wccseceesscees “ and Sandstone 
Corniferous GroupB............ 5 8. 50° V 

Monclova, Lucas Co.. u. Limestone, Waterlime Group. 4 S. 62° W 
Fish’s Quarry, Lucas Co. geceees Corniferous “ 1 8. 55° W 
Whitehouse, Lucas Co........... “ “ 1 S. 50° W 

Near Defiance, Defiance Co...| Shale, Huron Group.............. 1 S. W. 

Near J unction, Paulding Co... Limestone, Corniferous Group 1 Ss. W. 
Lima, Allen Co .....ccccce essoeeses Waterlime “ 3 8. 35° W 
Middleport, Van Wert Co...... “ “ 2 5. 15° W, 


The glacial markings on West Sister Island, as shown by Mr. Gilbert 
demonstrate that the motion of the ice was from east to west. In the 
Waterlime of which this island is composed are numerous balls of che 
which have been exposed to the action of the glacier. We now find these 
projecting from the general surface much more strongly on their eastern 
than on their western sides, and from each a ridge or trail of limestone! 
which they have protected from erosion runs off toward the south-west. 
Around the eastern base of each nodule is a deeply excavated furrow, 
which leads off on either side of the ridge just mentioned. Occasionally 
these flint nodules are cracked and battered, as they could hardly have 
been except by the action of bowlders, which, held by the ice, had come 
in contact with them. The exceeding fineness of the sculpture around 
these nodules, as well as in many of the longitudinal furrows, prove that 
the erosion was generally done, not by stones held in the ice, but rather by 
sand, which, frozen into the plastic ice, was capable of executing any sort ı 
of carving and modeling with the greatest accuracy. The glacial furrows | 
on Kelly’s and Put-in-Bay Islands have been often referred to, and are 
more surprising for their magnitude, extent, and variety than any 
others known in the country. In the fossiliferous limestone of Kelly’s 
Island the glacial surface is thickly mottled with sections of corals and 
other fossils. These are ground down, often as nicely as they could. be 
done by hand, and show distinctly that sand, under the ice, must have 
been the grinding agent. In many localities on these Islands the gla- 
cial furrows curve around any prominent point or rock mass which was 
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encountered by the glacier in its motion. These prove that the ice was 
plastic, and folded itself around any opposing body. Near the south 
point of Put-in-Bay Island is a nearly vertical wall—now partly quar- 
ried away— which is distinctly beaded by the ice; and in one place, 
where a softer layer had worn faster than the others, a horizontal furrow 
with a > shaped section was produced in this wall, and the upper sur- 
face is as distinctly glaciated as the lower. These and many other exam- 
ples of ice-carving, visible on these islands, demonstrate the truth of the 

theory that the lake basins were excavated by glacial action, and not, as 
has been urged by some geologists who have not seen these markings, by 
icebergs. 

The sequence of events in the formation of the great lakes seems to 
have been somewhat as follows: 

Ist. The Laurentian belt, north of the great lakes, has been a land Sur- 
face since the beginning of the Paleozoic era, was formerly a high moun- 
tain range, the degradation of which has supplied the mechanical materi- 
als which compose the sheets of Palsozoic rock that surround it. The 
erosion of these highlands has continued uninterruptedly till the present 
day, and was specially rapid during the ice period. The result has been 
that this mountain range has been almost entirely worn away, the trunc- 
ated bases of the various arches and uplifts which compose it alone re- 
maining to testify to its existence. 

2d. The country lying between the Atlantic and Mississippi has been 
above the sea since the close of the Carboniferous period, and during the 
succeeding ages the general plan of its topography and its system of 
drainage have remained the same. Since it emerged from the seas, this 
area, too, has been constantly suffering erosion, and its lines of drainage 
have been more and more deeply inscribed upon it. 

3d. Previous to the glacial period, the elevation of this portion of the 
continent was considerably greater than now, and it was drained by a river 
system which flowed at a much lower level than at present. At that 
time, our chain of lakes—Ontario, Erie, and Huron—apparently formed 
portions of the valley of a river which subsequently became the St. Law- 
rence, but which then flowed between the Adirondacks and Appalachians, 
in the line of the deeply buried channel of the Mohawk, passing through 
the trough of the Hudson and emptying into the ocean eighty miles 
south-east of New York. Lake Michigan was apparently then a part of 
a river course which drained Lake Superior and emptied into the Mis- 
sissippi, the Straits of Mackinaw being not yet opened. 

ih With the approach of the cold period, local glaciers formed on the 
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Laurentian mountains, and, as they increased in size, gradually crept down 
on to and began to excavate the plateau which bordered them on the west 
and south. The excavation of our lake basins was begun, and, perhaps 
in large part, effected in this epoch. 

5th. As the cold increased, and reached its maximum degree, a great 
ice-sheet was formed by the enormously increased and partially coales- 
cing local glaciers of the former epoch. This many-lobed ice-sheet, or 
compound glacier, moved radiatingly from the south, south-west, and 
western slopes of the Canadian highlands; its Ohio lobe reaching as far’ 
south as Cincinnati. The effect of this glacier upon Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario would be to broaden their basins by impinging against and grind- 
ing away, with inconceivable power, their southern margins. To the 
action of this agent we must ascribe the peculiar outline of the profile 
sections drawn from the Laurentian hills across the basin of Lake Ontario 
to the Alleghanies, and across that of Lake Erie to the highlands of Ohio, 
viz., a long, gradual slope from the north to the bottom of the depression, 
and then an abrupt ascent over the massive and immovable obstacle 
against which the ice was banked, until, by the vis a tergo, it overtopped 
the barrier. In New York that barrier was a shoulder of the Alleghanies, 
too high and too rugged to be buried under a continuous ice-sheet; but its 
whole front was worn away for a hundred miles or more, and it was deeply 
creased where now we see the peculiarly elongated lakes of New York, 
and cut through, in certain gaps, to the valley of the Delaware. In Ohio 
the erosion was easier, and carried further south. The barrier was also 
lower, and was finally overtopped by one great lobe of ice which flowed 
on to the south and west until its edge reached the Ohio river. 

The extent of the erosion produced in the epoch under consideration 
will be best appreciated by one who will stand on the cut edges of the 
great series of rocks exposed on the southern slopes of Lake Erie and 
Lake Ontario, and in imagination fill the vast vacuity which separates 
him from the base of the Laurentian hills. 

6th. With the amelioration of the climate the wide-spread ice-sheets 
of the period of intensest cold became again local glaciers, which com- 
pleted the already begun work of cutting out the lake basins. At first 
the glacier which had before flowed over the watershed in Ohio was so 
far reduced as to be unable to overtop its summit, but deflected by it, it 
flowed along its base, spending its energies in cutting the shallow ba- 
sin in which Lake Erie now lies. | 

A farther elevation of temperature curtailed the glacier still more, and 
Lake Erie became a water basin, while local glaciers, left from the ice- 
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sheet, excavated the basins of Lake Michigan, Lake Huron, and Lake 
Ontario. The latter lake was apparently formed by the same glacier 
that made the Erie basin, but when much abbreviated. It flowed from 
the Laurentian hills and the north slope of the Adirondacks, and was 
deflected by the highlands south of the lake basin, so that its motion 
was nearly westward. This chapter in the history of our lakes was ap- 
parently a long one, for Lake Superior, Lake Michigan, Lake Huron, and 
Lake Ontario are all of great depth. 

ith. The melting of the glaciers was accompanied, perhaps occasion- 
ed, by a sinking of the continent, which progressed until the waters 
of the Atlantic flowed up the valley of the St. Lawrence to Kingston, 
and up the Ottawa to Arnprior. (Dawson.) The valleys of the St. Law- 
rence and the Hudson were connected by way of Lake Champlain, and 
thus the highlands of New England were left as an island. It is also 
possible that the sea-water penetrated to the lake basin through the 
valley of the Mohawk and through that of the Mississippi, but of 
this we have no evidence in the presence of marine fossils in the sur- 
face deposits. The great area of excavation in which the lakes lie was 
probably at this time filled to the brim with ice-cold fresh water, and this 
flowing outward through all the channels open to it may have been suf- 
ficient to prevent the entrance of the arctic marine mollusks, of which 
the remains are so abundant in the Champlain clays of the St. Lawrence 
valley and the Champlain basin. 

8th. When the continent was again elevated, and the water of the 
inland sea was drained away, the Mohawk channel was found dammed 
up with Drift, and a new line of drainage was established through the 
valley of the St. Lawrence. It is almost certain also that the elevation 
of the continent which took place after the Champlain epoch was not 
uniformly equal over all the country lying between the Atlantic and the 
Mississippi; for we find that the drainage of the lake system has been 
flowing in different directions at different times; now over barriers 
1000 feet above the level of the sea from Lake Erie into the Ohio, and 
again, through outlets much lower, from Lake Erie to the Wabash, and 
from Lake Michigan, by several channels, into the Illinois and Missis- 
sippi. These great changes may have been effected by warpings of the 
earth’s crust—i. e., local elevation, or subsidence—or by the successive 
removal of ice-dams—glaciers—which occupied and obstructed different 
portions of the great interior basin. We may also find records here, as 
some geologists do in Europe, of great alternations of climate in the im- 
mensely long Quaternary age; and these alternations, building up and 
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removing ice-dams, may have produced the great changes in our drainage 
system of which the evidence is so unmistakable. The accompanying 
map, which is compiled from data furnished by Dawson, Logan, Whit- 
tlesey, and my own observations, will probably aid in making the views 
advanced on the preceding pages a little more intelligible than they 
would otherwise be. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE CARBONIFEROUS SYSTEM. 


A brief sketch of the various groups of strata which compose the great 
Carboniferous system has been given in the first volume of this Report. 
These will now be described somewhat more in detail, in order that our 
citizens may have a more exact and comprehensive knowledge of the 
composition and extent of this, the most important of the formations 
represented in the geology of our State. 

It is known to most persons that the name Carboniferous, or coal-bear- 
ing, was given to this group of rocks from the fact that they include in 
Europe and America extensive deposits of mineral fuel, which not only 
constitute a marked feature in the formation, but have great economi- 
cal value, and have played a most important part in the development of 
our modern civilization. The name Carboni‘-rous is, therefore, not ill- 
chosen, but it is liable to mislead, since the Devonian shales, in the Uni- 
ted States, hold quite as large a quantity of ce-bonaceous matter as is 
contained in our Coal Measures; and in China, India, and Western Amer- 
ica beds of coal occur in Mesozoic and Tertiary rocks which, in thickness 
and lateral extent, are not surpassed by our Carboniferous coal strata, 
while in these countries little or no coal occurs in rocks older than those 
mentioned. Hence, if geology had been first studied in China, a Carbon- 
iferous system would probably have been given a place in the geological 
column, but it would have been put at a higher level than it holds in 
our series. 

The Carboniferous system, known as such among our geologists, is 
usually regarded as one of the most distinctly defined of all the great 
groups of rocks, and yet in fact the lines which are now drawn to separate 
it from the Devonian below and the Permian above are as shadowy as. 
any others that divide formations in the geological series. 

In England there has been much discussion as to where the lower 
limits of the Carboniferous system should be fixed, and there is still 
great difference of opinion as to how much of the Yellow sandstones of 
Ireland and the Upper Old Red Sandstone of Scotland should belong to 
the Devonian, and how much to the Carboniferous group. In our own 
country a similar difficulty has been encountered. The relations of the 
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Waverly group have been a fruitful source of discussion for many years, 
a discussion which, as will be shown further on, we have been able to 
bring to a conclusion by demonstrating that this is an integral portion 
of the Carboniferous system. The relations of the Waverly to the Cats- 
kill and Chemung rocks are, however, not yet accurately determined, 
and it is plain to see that it will not be easy to harmonize views on this 
subject. As I have suggested in the geological portion of Volume L, we 
have, at what is now regarded as the base of the Carboniferous system, a 
great mass of mechanical sediments—the Waverly group. This is the 
lowest member of a trinity of deposits—the Carboniferous limestone 
being the central, the Coal Measures the upper member. These form 
one of the great circles of deposition which compose all the systems of 
sedimentary rocks, each of which is the product of a distinct invasion of 
the continent by the ocean. But the Waverly sandstone series is under 
lain by the Catskill, the Chemung, and the upper half of the Portage 
group, which also form a mass of mechanical sediments. Much more 
study of this group of strata will be required before their relations to 
each other, or to the rocks above, can be accurately determined. As I 
have remarked elsewhere, the Gardeau and Cashaqua shales of the Por- 
tage group have nothing in common with the Portage sandstones above, 
while their lithological and zoological affinities with the Hamilton 
below are such that they should be properly united with that formation. 
I have also suggested that since a great physical change occurred at the 
epoch of the deposition of the Portage sandstones—and this was appar 
ently the beginning of a new geological cycle, and one of which the Car 
boniferous age was the continuation—the Portage sandstone might be 
with propriety considered the base of the Carboniferous series. This 
proposition was made not for the purpose of harmonizing the facts with 
a preconceived theory of circles of deposition, but because both the phy- 
sical and zoological evidence favor the union. The physical evidence is 
much in itself, since all the great material changes through which our 
continent has passed—of elevation, of depression, of heat and cold, alter- 
nations of land, and shore, and sea—have left lithological records which, 
if carefully studied, will be found to be as legible and reliable as those 
formed by organic remains. Indeed, the two histories are not only har- 
monious, but are so interdependent that each is indispensable to the 
proper understanding of the other. 

The significance of the sequence of sediments which is observable in 
what I have termed ctrcles of deposition, is such that no one can be blind to 
it and yet read correctly the history of our stratified rocks. The molluscous 
fauna of the Chemung is much more closely allied to that of the Carbonifer- 
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ous than to that of the Hamilton. This is shown by the great development 
of the families which include Productus and Productella, Aviculopecten, Palz- 
onetlo, etc., in both the Chemung and Waverly. These constitute a fauna 
which in all its more prominent characteristics is common to both, serv- 
ing at the same time to bring them together, and separate them from the 
underlying Devonian strata. This similarity of fauna is such that it led 
Prof. Hall to unite the Chemung and Waverly long before their strati- 
graphical relations were ascertained, and it has been the cause of much 
of the protracted discussion which has taken place over the age of the Wa- 
verly. I think it may be safely said, that if the question could be disem- 
barrassed of all complications, all intelligent paleontologists would agree 
that the fauna of the Chemung and Waverly belong to one zoological 
age, and that their differences are only such as would naturally charac- 
terize epochal subdivisions of this age. The Catskill group, which nom- - 
inally separates the Chemung and Waverly, is a local, and, as yet, very 
ill-defined formation. That it has little representation in the Catskill 
Mountains seems probable, both from the observations reported in our 
former volume and others made since. Doubtless this formation will be 
carefully studied and accurately defined by the newly organized survey 
of Pennsylvania; but with the limited information we now possess in 
regard to it, it seems to me to be a local, and, perhaps, a fresh-water de- 
posit, synchronous with the marine beds of the Upper Chemung. 

A sketch of the history recorded in our Carboniferous strata was given 
in the introductory chapters of the geological portion of our first volume. 
It will be remembered by those who have read that sketch, that it was 
shown that a round of physical changes took place in the Carboniferous 
age similar to those traced in the strata deposited in the other great divi- 
sions of geological time, viz.: First—A period of wide-spread land area, 
which in the latter portion of the Devonian age was covered with a lux- 
uriant vegetation similar in its general aspects to that of the Coal Meas- 
ures. Second—At the beginning of the Carboniferous age this land was 
extensively submerged and covered with shore and off-shore mechanical 
sediments, which are now known as the Vespertine and Umbral rocks of 
Pennsylvania, the Waverly sandstone series of Ohio, the Knobstones of 
Kentucky, the Kinderhook group of Illinois, etc. Like other of our me- 
chanical sediments, this group thickens toward the east and north in the 
direction of the land, and thins at the south and west toward the sea. 
Third—In the progress of this submergence, where open water reached 
and stood for ages; calcareous sediment was deposited, which we call the 
Lower Carboniferous, or Sub-Carboniferous, limestone. That this sub- 
mergence in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michigan was progressive from the 
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south-west toward the north-east is shown by the fact that the lime- 
stone is thickest at the south-west, and thins out to a feather edge to- 
ward the north-east; reaching as far as central Ohio and the south line of 
Pennsylvania, where the only portion of the Lower Carboniferous lime- 
stone found is the upper or Chester division. Fourth—In the third and 
last epoch of the Coal Measures the Carboniferous sea retreated and left 
a broad area of shallow water and dry land. The transition from marine 
to terrestrial conditions is recorded in the Conglomerate, while the Coal 
Measures accumulated in synclinal troughs, which gradually sank, with 
many oscillations, and were filled by the wash from the surrounding land 
in the form of sand and clay, now sandstones and shales; by beds of 
peat, now coal, which grew on the marshy surfaces; and by the lime- 
stones deposited from the inflowing sea during the periods of local sub- 
mergence. When sediments had accumulated in these basins to the 
depth of 2,000 to 3,000 feet, the continent was affected by great disturb- 
ances, recorded in the Alleghany Mountains, then raised. At this time 
nearly all the. area between the Atlantic and the Mississippi was brought 
above the ocean level, where it has remained until the present time. 


THE WAVERLY GROUP. 


The Carboniferous system consists in Ohio, as almost every where else, 
of three great subdivisions: the Coal Measures above, the Conglomerate 
in the middle, and the Lower Carboniferous group below. The Lower Car- 
boniferous strata are the Lower Carboniferous limestone, and those desig- 
nated by the geologists of the former Survey as the Waverly sandstone series, 
from the outcrops which contain the famous building stone in the vicinity 
of the town of Waverly, Pike county. No effort was made by those who 
first described this formation to determine its precise geological age, or 
its relations to the rocks of New York and Pennsylvania. Few fossils 
were then found in it, and the knowledge then possessed of geology and 
paleontology would perhaps not have sufficed to settle this question 
even if the collections had been richer. Since the suspension of the for- 
mer survey the Waverly group has been a fruitful subject of discussion 
among geologists; and there is perhaps no one of our formations about 
which there has been so much difference of opinion. From the remote- 
ness of the localities where the rocks which were compared with the Wa- 
verly group were exposed, and the marked differences exhibited by their 
fossils, it was impossible to apply to the question of equivalence an &x- 
perimentum crucis by which it could be definitely settled. The space 
which separated the fields of observation of the eastern and western 
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geologists was formed by the State of Ohio, and while the geology of this 
State remained comparatively unknown, the different parties in the dis- 
cussion could not be brought on to common ground for the adjustment of 
their differences. The reorganization of the Geological Survey of Ohio 
was, therefore, regarded with some interest by the geologists of the coun- 
try as likely to throw new light upon this vexed question, and such as 
would lead to its final settlement. When, therefore, the directorship of 
the survey was intrusted to me, the work of tracing the geographical 
extent and investigating the structures and fossils of this group was one 
of thé first that claimed my attention. 

A careful study was made of the southern prolongation of the Waverly 
by Prof. Andrews and his assistants; a study which was continued north 
of the National Road and carried to the eastern line of the State, and 
thence far into Pennsylvania and New York, by myself and those imme- 
diately associated with me. We found the Waverly far more rich in fos- 
sils than had been before supposed, and obtained from it, perhaps, a 
larger number of species than has been furnished by any other of our 
formations. Of these some were new to science, while others had been 
described from coliections made in our State by different geologists in 
years past, or had been obtained in other States from strata now for the 
first time identified with this by such a community of fossil forms as 
these common species proved. 

The first result of our study of the Waverly was to show that all its 
rich fauna is of a decidedly Carboniferous type; second, that it includes a 
number of species characteristic of the Lower Carboniferous rocks of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Illinois, Iowa, and Michigan ; third, that it furnishes, 
at nearly all of its fossiliferous localities certain species which are also 
common in the Coal Measures above; fourth, that our collections made 
include no Chemung or Portage species; fifth, that it is continuous with 
the “ Vespertine” and “Umbral” rocks (Lower Carboniferous) of Pennsyl- 
vania, with the “Sub-Carboniferous sandstones and shales” of Kentucky, 
and with the “silicious member of the Lower Carboniferous group” of 
Safford, in Tennessee. Hence we are compelled to regard it as a mem- 
ber of the Carboniferous system, and as distinct from the rocks of New 
York, with which it has been so generally supposed to be identical. 

In the prosecution of this investigation, after we had carefully traced 
the different members of the Waverly group to the line of Pennsylvania, 
one of my assistants, Mr. A. Sherwood, went to his former home, in Tioga 
county, Pennsylvania, and took up a line of observation at this point. 
The geological structure of this region is as follows: The Chemung group 
forms the bottoms of the valleys. On this rests the Catskill group, 300 
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to 400 feet in thickness, forming the summit of the Devonian system. 
Above the Catskill are the Vespertine sandstones and Umbral shales; 
then the Conglomerate and Coal Measures. From Tioga county Mr. Sher- 
wood worked westward, carefully tracing these various formations until 
his observations connected with those made by Mr. G. K. Gilbert and 
myself, who went eastward from the Ohio line, and met him in McKean 
county, Pennsylvania. At the same time my assistants, Messrs. Hooker 
and Potter, carried similar lines of observation at a lower level, along the 
outcrops of the Erie shale, from Ohio through north-western Pennsyl- 
vania into New York. Fossils were collected and sections taken at a 
great number of localities along each line. The results of these investi- 
gations, briefly given, are as follows: 

1st. The Chemung group forms the summit of the series in Cha- 
tauqua county, New York, there attaining a thickness of nearly 2,000 
feet. It includes the Conglomerate seen at the “ Panama rocks,” formerly 
regarded as the Carboniferous conglomerate—at least 160 feet below the 
summit of the series; as it is overlaid by that thickness of shales contain- 
ing unmistakable Chemung fossils. The Chemung group, in all this 
region, is highly arenaceous, containing many beds of sandstone, nearly 
al of which are, in some localities, conglomerates. The various sand- 
stones reached in the oil wells, on Oil Creek, are parts of this formation, 
and all apparently contain more or less pebbles. Coming westward into 
Ohio, the Chemung rocks rapidly diminish in thickness, and become 
more argillaceous in character. They form the greater part of the Erie 
shale, in its exposures between Ashtabula and Cleveland. 

2d. The Catskill group constitutes a well-defined and strongly marked 
geological formation in Bradford, Tioga, and Potter counties, Pennsylva- 
nia, where it has a thickness of several hundred feet; has very distinct 
lithological characters, and contains in great abundance the remains of 
fishes, such as are found in no other formation on the continent. Of these 
the most abundant are the scales of Holoptychius and the plates of Both- 
riolepis. In coming westward, the Catskill formation rapidly thins, and 
apparently disappears before the Ohio line is reached. 

3d. The Vespertine sandstones of Rogers, which have a thickness of 
more than a thousand feet in central Pennsylvania, are there nearly des- 
titute of fossils. In tracing this formation towards the west, it was found 
to diminish in volume, and to become finer and more argillaceous in 
texture. It still remains, however, as a reddish sandstone, dark or light, 
with alternating beds of shale at Bradford, in McKean county, and in the 
valley of the Alleghany, near Kinzua. Lower down on the Alleghany, 
and in the valley of Oil Creek, it forms that portion of the section which 
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lies within 400 feet of the Conglomerate. Here, as at Bradford and 
Kinzua, it contains numerous fossils, mainly of Lamellibranchiates; but 
in the valley of Oil Creek also some brachiopods which are character- 
istic of the Waverly in Ohio. Though becoming, as a general rule, more 
argillaceous, this formation is quite persistent, and makes up the great 
mass of the Waverly group as it appears within the limits of our State. 

4th. The Umbral shales of central Pennsylvania rapidly diminish in 
coming west, and either blend with the underlying Vespertine or totally 
disappear before crossing the Ohio line. From the fact that these shales 
contain almost no fossils in Pennsylvania, it is difficult to separate them 
from the Vespertine group, when changed in color and assimilated in 
composition to that group, as they are in their westward extension. 

5th. The Carboniferous Conglomerate is more persistent in thickness 
and character than any of the formations that have been enumerated; 
and although exhibiting considerable variations in thickness, it may be 
considered as forming a continuous sheet, stretching from central Penn- 
sylvania to central Ohio. 

The section afforded by the Waverly, or Lower Carboniferous, rocks in 
northern Ohio is as follows, beginning with the summit of the series: 


The Conglomerate. 
1. Cuyahoga ShalO.....0c00 sences sevcesees 150 to 250 feet thick 
3. Bedford Shake 78 Waverly Group. 
4, Cleveland Shale..........0. scscsecccses 21to 60 “ 


Erie Shale. (Chemung.) 


1. The Cuyahoga Shale.—This stratum immediately underlies the 
Conglomerate, and forms the walls of the gorge of the Cuyahoga river 
from Cuyahoga Falls to the Peninsula, and the upper part of these walls 
from that point to the vicinity of Cleveland. It also forms the surface 
rock of a large part of Medina county, the southern part of Lorain and 
Cuyahoga, and all the region about Warren, in Trumbull county. In 
this section of the State the Cuyahoga shale has a thickness of from 
100 to 250 feet, attaining its maximum development in Medina, Lorain, 
and Ashland counties. 

The prevailing lithological character of the deposit is that of a gray, 
argillaceous shale, with thin, interpolated bands of bluish, fine-grained 
sandstone. In some localities, as at the Big Falls of the Cuyahoga, these 
layers of sandstone are very much thickened, and form massive beds, 
which may be used for architectural purposes. 

In passing from the valley of the Cuyahoga west and south, the Cuya- 
hoga shale is found to undergo a change of color and texture, becoming 
gradually lighter, until it approaches in tint the prevailing type of the 
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Waverly sandstone in the southern part of the State. It also becomes 
more arenaceous in Ashland, Richland, and Knox counties, being there 
represented by a fine-grained, yellow, ocherey rock, half way between a 
sandstone and shale. In the northern and eastern portions of the State 
the base of the Cuyahoga shale is formed by a fine, thinly laminated, 
dark gray, sometimes black, clay shale, full of Lingule and Discing. 
This bed is exposed at a great number of localities, of which Berea and 
Chagrin Falls, in Cuyahoga, and Warren, in Trumbull county, may be 
cited as examples. At all these places this stratum rests directly upon 
the next succeeding member of the series, the Berea grit, is crowded with 
its characteristic mollusks, and with the bones, teeth, scales, and spines 
of fishes. 

In the gorge of the Cuyahoga, the Cuyahoga shales contain but few 
fossils; but at Richfield, Royalton, Weymouth, Medina, Seville, and Lodi, 
in Medina county, and at Ashland, it includes strata which are not only 
crowded with fossils, but are literally made up of shells. As is usual in 
cases where clay shales contain layers which are specially fossiliferous, 
the carbonate of lime from the shells of the mollusks has formed strata 
of limestone of greater or less thickness, and the most fossiliferous beds 
in the localities I have cited are generally quite calcareous, though never 
pure limestones. In the weathering of these beds—which are usually 
only a few inches in thickness—the limestone is dissolved out, and their 
exposed edges appear as brown, ferruginous layers, sometimes ocherey, 
and at other times compact limonite, every where filled with the impres- 
sions of mollusks. 

2. Berea Grit.—The second member of the Lower Carboniferous series 
in Ohio is a distinctly marked and very persistent bed, or series of beds, 
of sandstone, which I have designated as the Berea grit, from the fact 
that it is the rock so extensively quarried at Berea, Cuyahoga county. 
This is also the rock quarried at Amherst, at Elyria, at Independence, at 
Peninsula, at Stewart’s quarries near Cleveland, at Chagrin Falls, at 
Thompson, Geauga county, at Windsor, Ashtabula county, and at Ver- 
non and Kinsman, Trumbull county. This stratum has acquired some 
notoriety from the fact that it is the rock penetrated by the oil wells in 
Grafton, Lorain county; Liverpool, Medina county; and Mecca, in Trum- 
bull county; all of which have yielded considerable quantities of petro- 
leum. | 

The Berea grit is usually divisible into two distinct portions: the upper; 
a series of thin beds, used for flagging; the lower, more massive, and quar- 
ried for building stone. At Berea the upper member has a thickness 
of about 20, the lower of 30 feet. In the Amherst quarries the upper 
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division is not so distinctly marked, and the whole mass is generally 
more homogeneous; consisting of beds from one to five feet in thickness. 
At Independence the flagging stone has been mostly removed by glacial 
erosion, and the section opened in the quarries consists of from 25 to 30 
feet of massive sandstone. At Chagrin Falls the quarries of Mr. Hamil- 
ton Goodale are opened in the upper member, while the lower forms 
the ledge over which the water pours. 

In tracing the Berea grit eastward, it is seen to become less massive, 
and in the eastern counties the layers of sandstone are intercalated with 
beds of shale. On Oil Creek, and in other localities of western Pennsyl- 
vania, the Lower Carboniferous series is more uniform in lithological char- 
acter, and the Berea grit is hardly distinguishable; the whole mass there 
consisting of alternations of sandstone and shale, the upper portion being 
more arenaceous and the lower more argillaceous than in Ohio. 

In tracing the members of the Waverly group southward toward the 
central and southern parts of the State, a similar change was remarked, 
as will be seen by the sections of this formation at various localities 
given below. Even as far south, however, as the Ohio, the horizon of 
the Berea grit is marked by an unusual prevalence of sandy matter, 
and the famous City Ledge, quarried at Waverly and at various other 
localities in that section of the State, is probably its equivalent. Its 
greatest development seems to be in the north-western portion of 
the area which it underlies, as in Lorain county, at Elyria, Amherst, 
etc. Here the sandstone group has a thickness of sixty feet, and is 
more massive throughout than any where else within the limits of the 
State. 

In Michigan this group is apparently represented by the Napoleon 
sandstone of Winchell, which has a thickness of 107 feet, while the over- 
lying Cuyahoga shales have, perhaps, as their equivalent, the Michigan 
Salt group, 184 feet thick. 

From these facts it would seem that this arenaceous material was de- 
rived from the north-west, and that in the Ohio localities, where the 
Berea sandstone is exposed, the group is thickest and coarsest where it 
approaches nearest to the Michigan outcrops. Going east and south 
from Lorain county—the point of greatest development of this formation 
within our State—its arenaceous material progressively diminishes, until 
in Kentucky or Tennessee scarcely any sandstone, properly speaking, 
"is found in the series, and in eastern Ohio and western Pennsylvania 
argillaceous material, derived from an eastern source, enters into the 
composition of the beds. At Mansfield the Berea grit is seen to be con- 
verted into highly colored red and yellow sandstone, much softer than 
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further north. In a few localities where the Berea sandstone has been 
examined, it contains some pebbles, but these are few in number, and 
generally altogether absent. In the gorge of Tinker’s Creek, at Bedford, 
Cuyahoga county, the lower part of the Berea sandstone, which forms 
the cliffs at the railroad crossing, contains a few pebbles, some of which 
are of large size; but these are not sufficiently abundant to give to any 
portion of the mass the character of a conglomerate. 

The economic value of the Berea grit is very great, as it supplies a 
building stone which is now sent to all parts of the Union, and has 
even been exported to England. This is the “Ohio Stone” of the 
New York market, where, from its homogeneous texture, the facility 
with which it is worked, and its warm, pleasant, buff tint, it is highly 
esteemed. It is equally valued in the cities upon the shores of the 
great lakes, and in all of these it is extensively used for architectural 
purposes. The principal supply of grindstones throughout the Northern 
States is also derived from this group, of which the center of production 
is Berea. 

The fossils of the Berea grit, though nowhere very abundant, are of 
peculiar interest. The massive layers opened in the quarries at Am- 
herst, Berea, Independence, etc., have yielded almost no fossils; but in 
the flagstone of the upper portion there have been found in the quarry 
of Mr. Goodale, at Chagrin Falls, large numbers of fishes of the genus 
Palzoniscus (P. Brainerdi), with bones and plates of other and larger 
fishes which as yet remain undescribed. At Berea the upper layers con- 
tain a large species of Lingula (L. Scotica), and spines of Ctenacanthus. But 
the most interesting fossil found in this formation is a plant that covers 
gome of the surfaces of the layers at Bedford, and which I have been 
unable to distinguish from Annularia longifolia of the Coal Measures. 

On Oil Creek, in Pennsylvania, a stratum of sandstone, which appar- 
ently represents the Berea, contains in large numbers the spines and teeth 
of fishes. Of these the most conspicuous are the spines of a species of 
Otenacanthus (Ct. triangularis), of which more than two dozen were found 
by Mr. Gilbert upon a surface not larger than a square yard. With these 
spines are numerous teeth of Selachians, representing the genera Orodus, 
Cladodus, Helodus, etc., one of which (Helodus coniculus) is common in 
the Burlington and Keokuk limestones of Dlinois. In the aggregate 
we have now seven species of fishes represented in the fossils of the 
- Berea grit, all of which are of decidedly Carboniferous type, and, as has, 
been said, one or more are such as have been found elsewhere in Lower 
Carboniferous strata. 

3. Bedford Shale——Beneath the Berea grit, in northern Ohio, we find 
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seventy to seventy-five feet of argillaceous shale, of which the upper por- 
tion is generally of a marked red color, while the lower portion is dark 
bluish gray. These shales are very variable in their relative thickness, 
sometimes one or the other filling the entire interval between the Berea 
grit above and the black Cleveland shale below, sometimes that interval 
being equally divided between them, and sometimes again one or the 
other greatly preponderating, while both are present. In the section 
exposed at Bedford the red shale is scarcely visible, while it is met with 
at Newburgh, five miles distant, and in the hills east of Cleveland fills 
the larger part of the interval that separates the Berea grit from the 
black shale which underlies the East Cleveland quarries. At Berea and 
Elyria both shales are visible, while on the Vermilion—which takes its 
name from this circumstance—the red shale is much more largely devel- 
oped, and attains a thickness of something like sixty feet. In most 
localities where the Bedford shale is exposed, the upper surface is very 
irregular, and it is evident that this formation has been extensively 
eroded by the agency which transported the beds of sand now consoli- 
dated into the Berea grit. It is probably due to this fact that the red 
shale is so frequently found to be wanting in the section. In the red 
shale no fossils have as yet been discovered, doubtless for the same rea- 
son that fossils are so generally absent from the sediments that contain 
a sufficient amount of peroxide of iron to derive their color from this 
source. The explanation of this phenomenon is verysimple. The action 
of carbon upon the sesquioxide of iron is to reduce it to the protoxide by 
the absorption of one equivalent of its oxygen, so that in all deposits which 
contain, when accumulating, a considerable percentage of organic matter, 
this serves to reduce the iron to the protoxide, which imparts a bluish 
or greenish color to the deposit. Where organic matter is absent the 
iron passes to the condition of peroxide, and in this state, though in 
small quantity, it communicates a bright red color to the materials im- 
pregnated by it. 

The lower portion of the Bedford shale, though, like the upper part, 
very fine and argillaceous, is generally dark gray or blue in color, con- 
tains considerable lime, and is locally highly fossiliferous. The fossils 
are most abundant in that portion which rests immediately upon the 
black shale below, and here they are sometimes so numerous as to form 
a large part of the mass. 

The following are some of the fossils derived from this horizon: Syrin- 
gothyres typa, Win.; Orthte Michelin, Lev.; Spiriferina solidirostris, White; 
Macrodon Hamiltoniz, Hall; Hemipronites crenisiria, Phil.; Chonetes Logans, 
Hall; Lingula Cuyahoga, Hall; Rhynchonella Sagerana, Win. 
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In this list there are several which have peculiar interest and signifi- 
cance, Syringothyris typa and Spiriferina solidirostris, for example, from the 
fact that they are characteristic of the Lower Carboniferous rocks of other 
States, while Orthis Michelint is common to the Carboniferous formation 
all over our country and in Europe. 

South of the Western Reserve the Bedford shales are scarcely distin- 
guishable, as in the central and southern portions of the State they as- 
sume the prevailing character of the Waverly group, and blend with the 
other portions of the series. At East Cleveland, Kingsbury’s quarry, New- 
burgh, etc., the lower portion of the Bedford shale is so highly charged 
with silica as to become a fine-grained sandstone, which is extensively 
used for building, flagging, etc., in Cleveland. This is, however, only a 
local induration of the shale, and is not often met with elsewhere. 
Though nearly or quite destitute of fossils, except some fucoidal impres- 
sions, the blue sandstone of the East Cleveland quarries is highly 
charged with a sulphide of iron; and hence the rock is liable to stain 
and exfoliate on exposure by the conversion of the pyrites into limonite. 
It makes excellent flagging, however, and when sawed is much used for 
that purpose. 

In all the quarries where this blue sandstone is worked the seams 
between the layers, as well as the pores of the stone, are often found 
filled with petroleum. This evidently proceeds from the underlying 
black shale from which it emanates by spontaneous distillation. Simi- 
lar emissions of oil give rise to a line of oil springs which mark the base 
of the Bedford shale all along its line of outcrop. At Kingsbury’s quarry, 
near Cleveland, a fine thread of oil may be seen floating on the surface of 
each little spring stream that issues from the crevices of the rock. I 
have seen the flow kept up for years, and have regarded it as an inter- 
esting illustration of the genesis of petroleum—from bituminous shale 
by spontaneous distillation. 

Not unfrequently the East Cleveland stone, like that from Waverly, 
shows stains of oil on exposure to the sun. 

4. Cleveland Shale.—The lowest member of the Waverly group in 
northern Ohio is a black bituminous shale, which I have designated by 
the name of the Cleveland shale, from the fact that it seems to have 
attained its greatest development in the region about the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga, and is there, perhaps, the most strongly marked element in 
the Lower Carboniferous series. Its greatest thickness in Cuyahoga 
county is 54 feet, and its best exposure is in the valley of Doane’s Brook, 
in East Cleveland, where it immediately underlies the Bedford shale, of 
which the lower layers are there converted into massive, blue, fine- 
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grained sandstone. It is also met with at a varying distance below the 
Berea grit in all the exposures of the Waverly series in southern Ohio, 
but shows a marked diversity of thickness at different places. In the 
gorge at Bedford, where it is entirely cut through, it is 21 feet in thick- 
ness; at East Cleveland, as has been stated, 54 feet; in the section from 
Painesville to Little Mountain, 30 feet; in the valley of Black river, 50 
feet; and in the valley of the Vermilion, from 60 to 80 feet. In the lat- 
ter section of the State, as has been before stated, the underlying Erie 
shales thin out, and the Cleveland shale approaches very closely to the 
lower black shale (Huron shale), which has here a great development. 
From this point south to the Ohio river the Cleveland shale is met with 
in various sections of the Waverly, but diminishing in thickness in this 
direction. At Freestone a layer of bituminous shale, probably its equiv- 
alent, lies directly beneath the City Ledge, and has a thickness of 16} feet. 

Throughout its entire extent the Cleveland shale has nearly the same 
lithological characters, though differing somewhat in the relative quan- 
tities of its carbonaceous and mineral ingredients. It generally contains 
from 10 to 20 per cent. of combustible matter, and when freshly quarried 
is a tough, compact rock. Upon exposure, however, it splits into a great 
number of leaves, so that its outcrops form slopes covered with small, 
thin scales of the rock. By weathering, the carbonaceous matter. is 
eliminated from the surface, and it becomes gray in color, except where 
stained, as it often is, by the oxide of iron. 

The fossils of the Cleveland shale have, until recently, altogether, 
eluded the search of geologists; but during the prosecution of the survey 
we have been able to gather quite a large number from different locali- 
ties, some of which are of considerable interest. 

In entering upon the study of the Lower Carboniferous group of rocks 
in Ohio, the Cleveland shale formed our point of attack, and knowing 
from experience in the Carboniferous and Cretaceous rocks that, “‘ given 
a bituminous shale, fish scales were almost a logical sequence,” these 
were the first objects of search. Within a few minutes after beginning 
such search they were found in considerable numbers in the exposures 
at Newburgh. Subsequently the scales of fishes were met with in all the 
localities where this rock was examined. These are generally minute, 
rhomboidal, enameled scales, and, as we now know, belong to a species of 
Palzoniscus. Lingula and Discina—like fish scales, the usual concomi- 
tants of black shales—were also found in various localities. The most 
interesting group of fossils, however, obtained from this stratum was dis- 
covered by Captain Jas. Patterson, near Vanceburg, Kentucky. In exca- 
vating the shale at one horizon, he found a surface covered with the re- 
mains of fishes—teeth, spines, bones, dermal tubercles, etc. 
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The list of the fish remains procured in the black shale at Vanceburg, 
Kentucky, and on the Ohio side of the river, now includes two species of 
Otenacanthus, one of Orodus, one of Cladodus, and one of Palwontscus. With 
these were imfnense numbers of minute, teeth-like organs, which have 
been the subjects of much speculation among zoologists. These are 
almost microscopic in size, and consist of a base elongated horizontally, 
upon which are set a great number of acute denticles, forming a minia- 
ture comb or saw. They are generically identical with the group of 
organs first described by Pander, under the name of Conodonts, obtained 
from the Silurian shales of St. Petersburg, and subsequently found by 
Mr. More in great numbers in the Carboniferous limestone of England. 
By Pander they were considered to be the teeth of fishes, a conclusion of 
which the propriety is, however, questioned by Prof. Owen. By Agassiz 
they are regarded as the teeth of Selachians, and as closely allied to such 
forms as Ctenoptychius. It has also been suggested that they were the 
teeth of mollusks, to which they have great resemblance. They will be 
found figured and described in the Paleontological portion of this Report, 
and the reasons will be given there for the view I have taken of them, 
viz., that they are the dermal ossicles (the shagreen) of fishes. What- 
ever may be their zoological affinities, these Conodonts have a special 
geological value, as they are characteristic of the Cleveland shale wher- 
ever explored. In the section at Newburgh surfaces of the shale were 
found completely covered with them. In the same locality a species 
of Polyrhizodus was also found, and abundant ganoid scales, which are 
proved by specimens obtained at Vanceburg by Captain Patterson to 
belong to a species of Palxoniscus. From the different exposures of the 
Cleveland shale we have now gathered the following fossil fishes: Cten- 
acanthus formosus, N., found also in the Cuyahoga shale; Ct. furcicarinatus, 
N.; Cladodus Pattersoni, N.; Orodus vartabilis, N.; Palseontscus, two species; 
Polyrhizodus modestus, N., and Conodonts of various forms. 

To the paleontologist it is scarcely necessary to say that such a group 
of fossile as that enumerated above could only come from Carboniferous 
rocks; most of the genera here represented being exclusively confined to 
that formation. The only exception is that of Ctenacanthus, of which 
one or two doubtful species have been described from the Devonian rocks 
of the Old World, and we have obtained one well marked and beautiful 
species from the Huron shale (Ct. vetuetus, N.). 

In the sections opened by the valleys of the Cuyahoga and its tribu- 
taries, the Cleveland shale is underlain by a few feet of impure lime- 
stone and argillaceous shale. The limestone contains Syringothyris typa, 
Macrodon Hamiltoniz, and other Waverly fossils. Beneath these strata are 
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greenish shales, containing Letorhynchus mesacostalis, Spirifera disjuncta, 
etc., Chemung fossils, characteristic of the upper layers of the Erie shale. 
Here, then, we have the base of the Lower Carboniferous series. The first 
of the Chemung fossils occur about sixty feet below the base of the Cleve- 
land shale, and it is possible that the intervening mass may be an 
element in the Lower Carboniferous series, up to the present time not 
sufficiently well known to be identified and described. As has been 
stated, near the Ohio an interval of 147 feet separates the Cleveland 
shale from the Huron shale below, and the material filling this interval 
has similar lithological characters to the upper portion of the Waverly, 
but no fossils have been obtained from it, and it is therefore impossible 
at present to say whether it contains any representative of the Erie 
shale or not. 

The following is a minute section taken at this point by Mr. R. D. 
Irving, one of the assistants on the Survey: 


SECTIOX OF THE STRATA BETWEEN THE CLEVELAND AND HURON SHALES, SCIOTO 
COUNTY, OHIO. 


Sandstone (City Ledge) ......... Lace senes coe snssanenn nannıe ee cosceee sovececes vosvesace y 57 
Blue and drab shales........... scsssess cessecece so cee cesece seoonasen seseesecs cocees see ¥ 
Blue Clay ...... sssccsces nennen coe sevcnsees nunnnn ananan soe een scence s stvecees sevcoeces socseeoee Y 77 
Black shalé (Cleveland shale).. ......... ssssosss sossssses sonnnunen sunnns sonnnnunn san 1 6” 
Sandstone .......20.. ssccesces auennn coves cocses concen one nnuneannı sun sannannnn secece sosece ses 17.47 
Shales and sandstone........... sco sssceccee sovevcnce annnann 0 sansuunen ananun snansence Y 9 
Sandstone ............ osansanun snuunonun annene sannnunon con snnnen sun san ann ons sonans onane vorsone 9” 
Shale, with three layers of sandstone........ eee coece son cesces nennen annnen anna 6% 67 
Bandstone „.....uers onunun sonnnunen succes snnunn onaune suonaunnn ascens ansanenan sonen snnsonane 7 47 
Shale, with three layers of sandstone... ...... cesses snonnnsnnnon cesses one sos see 6 9 
Sandstone ........ cosccases soauus vovces nononn san onnnsn cos sen nun ann sun ces nannee nee cos cee nnnern 2” 6” 
Shale, with three layers of sandstone. ............ssee covssees .onnnnn ons cas sun ons Y 117 
Sandstone ......01sscoee cesses secses coves sosces nannan cece nun ann san ann man san cue nen cocses ees 1” 27 
Shale...... ..s0ss see cvecee nununn ssnnnesn sunnsn consesconsee see cee onnnnen senses ces nen one nnnrnn 5” 
Sandstone ........ csccccsee vecees sveces seovee nen ann son sve son cee con cesses ann cos san cossececs cos VY 5 
Shale....eos.. cesses cacees cocves sececanes necses seseesces sosses evceee var sen scenes coveesoes sveees ¥ 9 
Sandstone ........ ssenss cnesccore eseveesee senses sonsccees sesescses aonsnunnn nassen scesee sus cos 10 
Shale...... cu ccscscsee svccen secees sonnnenun ses cee ene non nennnnune onanen covers see enesce snnunn one Y 1” 
Sandstone .......s00s cesses cesses senses sonces sunnnn onununnan annnnn son annann san snanen sangen ces Vv 2” 
Shale......... cececscoccce ces cocces ans sunnun sun cceces annenn onnnen cen uns cecses seonens sane sees 1’ 117 
Bandstone .......0000 sssccses onnnen enunne ses onnnn conses aeneeeece san soneesees sun eases cooses 2” 107 
Three layers of shale and sandstone...... ceessssrsons one nnnsun ses cse ceeees senses 11” 9 
Sandstone ..... ..secscoe sarees sanuuunen sunnnnnne sores soaunn susnan ananen cae ana nun sve cen ene ces Vv 47 
Shale.......2. sssscceee senses sonces sanane cee coe sus ces scenes one see ces con san ae see nun non see nennen 10 
Sandstone «susenenns sovonsses sunnnnunn cesses cveces conten sannen nen cae cecese cecces cocces nnnnen 1’ 107 
Shale........sccsece son cessccces sevccsees sovesseee cossscees nanune covces succes euaces aussen sucess Vv 27 
Bandstone ......ssc00cssees cvvcevacs socces consccess conser cenves sevens seoresace coccce soveesees 11” 
Shale....csocssseccscee nennen sescveeses Vee sanssn senses cocese sansnnnnn ananen sonsnnnne sassennse Vv’ 2% 
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Sandstone ....cccocescecece coscnccse sovecscns soceca cceces snasen nunsen nonson cvs cue toveee seccen 11” 
Shale...... cscccccss coccesese ssvscscse sonnunnen sovescens cesses scvsesees senses seveeaces soseseess 2” 27 
Sandstone ......00 22. onenannen seccocses sunsnunee seccece coe nen sonnnnene son sesees succes sevees 77 
Shale .sccsscce ses cceves senunenns nunnnenan snnsnnnan nun nannsnnan snsnunann ansannen serece seeese cee Y 657 
Sandstone .. ..rcccceccccse svcsscces cesses nannnn suanen secece snnnun cvcees coves sensonnan seeses 1’ 
Shale......... cccsceses sovses cocees cecces cencce ounnunnen sonnnonne cosees eoccscees eonceesee sescee Y 107 
Sandston® ..csecn snunne onnuonnen vonunnnannen onnnne sansnn see non nun nnnann san ccceen cus non nun nee 9” 
Shale......... sovsve voscenace sosccnere cosece ounnunuun ana nennen annannnne senses san ann sonnenene ner 2” 3” 
Sandstone .......cc0e sscese son anonen cones nun conscenes sosunnnen nanann opeacnces cos cee sae cocees 1’ 
Shale... ccccsese cosscsves coccccces sanann ononun covece ananannen covens nun one na cee cesecs cocees sas iY 47 
BandstOne ...esenener coovscece covcse cocves sae nen ces tecees coescccss cos ccccee coe see cee nen cesses vor 
“ * Alternation of fine-grained sandstone and shale...... ...cccsssecces ceasesees 50’ 
HURON SHALE...ccceoe vevece veccee asvccecce soccer sosesnses cosencese sosececce secvee sesecnece 350’ 


In southern Ohio the Waverly group is very largely developed, attain- 
ing a thickness of not less than five hundred feet, and being well exposed 
in the valley of the Scioto. For the most part the outcrops lie on the east 
side of the river, but the Waverly caps a great number of eminences 
on the west side of the valley, specially the group of hills known as the 
“Sunfish Hills,” and these outliers extend as far west as the “mount- 
ains” of Highland county. The details of the extent and structure of 
the group in this part of the State will be found given in the reports of 
Professors Andrews and Orton. As a general rule, the formation is here 
composed of a series of alternations of sandstones and shales, and is not 
susceptible of division into distinct members, as in the northern part of 
the State. It is generally barren of fossils; but in certain localities, and 
at certain horizons, it is highly fossiliferous. At Sciotoville, Rockville, 
and Buena Vista collections of fossils have been made which rival in 
variety and interest those obtained from Richfield, Lodi, and Weymouth, 
in Medina county; alarge number of species being common to the two 
districts. Lists of the species collected at Rockville and Sciotoville 
are given in the report of Prof. Andrews, in his contribution to our first 
Report of Progress (1869). Prof. Andrews also mentions in his report 
that two fossils, Lingula subspatulata and Discina capaz, are common to 
the Huron shale and the “‘ Waverly black slate” (Cleveland shale). This 
is probably an error of identification, as, so far as yet known, the fossils 
of the two formations are quite distinct. 

In the Waverly of Scioto and Pike counties certain layers of sandstone 
are found which furnish one of the most beautiful building stones known in 
the country. One of these, called the City Ledge, supplies a large amount 
of stone to the cities of the Ohio valley. This lies immediately above the 
black shale of the Waverly. Some of the flagging from the quarries of 
W.J. Flagg, in the Waverly hills near the Ohio, and known as the Buena 
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Vista flagging, is largely used and highly esteemed in the eastern cities. 
Here, as in the northern part of the State, the sandstone overlying the 
Cleveland shale is impregnated with petroleum derived from that car- 
bonaceous mass. The collection of fossil fishes made from the Cleveland. 
shale at Fairview, Kentucky, by Capt. James Patterson, has been 
already alluded to; further north, in Fairfield, Hocking county, the 
upper Waverly is composed of layers of fine-grained, buff sandstone, to 
which Prof. Andrews has given the name of Logan sandstone. Below 
this is a great mass of coarse sandstones and conglomerates, with alter- 
nations of finer material. In some places nearly the entire formation is 
coarse, and the beds of conglomerate rival in their massive character 
the true Conglomerate. These Waverly conglomerates are traceable 
north through Licking and into Knox county. Near Newark the oliffs 
at the narrows of the Black Hand are composed of Waverly conglom- 
erate. In the valley of the Mohican, in Knox county, conglomerate 
beds are seen 220 feet below the top of the Waverly formation. The 
associated strata here are mainly blue, sandy shales, which weather yel- 
low and ochery. This is the prevailing complexion of the Waverly 
group in the central part of the State. The Waverly conglomerate also 
appears at various points in Morrow and Richland counties—at Mt. Gil- 
ead, Richland Station, etc.—but it has not been recognized further north- 
ward. In passing from the south northward the red shale (Bedford 
shale), which is such a marked element in the Waverly of the counties 
bordering on the Lake, is first seen at Harlem, on Walnut creek, in Del- 
aware county. The section at this point is as follows: 


1. Yellow and gray sandstones ............000 secosssce coscsssen cosescecs seesecees 10 feet. 
2. Gray sandy shale, with fucoids......... ..ssccce sonnonnon oanuan sannannen es ~ 16 “ 
3. Red shale ......... secssces sannunncn snscee sunnen sansan cocese cocees snceen sanasn succes „15 “ 
4 Black shale............ssseseccsecs secces voces senses sonnnnnue onanen coneescce sannnuern 60 “ 


The following list includes all the known fishes and plants, with the 
moet characteristic mollusks and radiates, of the Waverly. A more com- 
plete enumeration of the Waverly fossils will be given in the paleonto- 
logical portion of this Report: 


FOSSILS OF THE WAVERLY GROUP. 


PLANTS, 
Annularia longifolia......... .....0.2 cocess sosese soannnnnn covers covensons sonsonsnn ansnnn nnnann eosscees Brong. 
Lepidodendron Veltheimianum..............cs0s son aosnenuen onnnen sneces snruunnsn ene cesses nennen Sternb. 
Spirophyton CrasSum ........csccsscessccooe sen snunan ces nunnun sesces sonunnnnn snsnnanen nennen scsecs senses Hall. 
8. pectinatum 2.0... cece scence ccsessces anonnnnnn annnan snnnnsnns seeeee anna nennen cesees Newb. 
8. VOBICUIOSUM ........cc0ssrecee nennen sonanunsn sen secnesees eoesee seeces sosees socees coeces “ 
Dietyophyton Newberryi .......2. ssssseccesssece snnunuene sansonunn snnnun nennen nennen sosces onnans anunne Hall.. 
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Ctenacanthus formosus ...... eenonsoee nonnnunsn vncenaces sanennona cosoneces sanonnane sonseeeee “nu. Newb. 
Ct. FUTCICATINALUB .........000 cceece coseee nenne toeencons ansececes sovseeses eeee cose cecees “ 
Ct. triangulariß .........000cecsee ses cccseeconsee sencesces nennen cecses senscoess seesee ensues “ 
Gyracanthus COMpreBBUB ......scecececces oonanenne snnssenes snnnun sneseees sesccuse sovseseas nennen “ 
G. Alleni......oaseooene sennnunenonnuen ennonnnen onnnen sunnunae nennen vonsunann annnanune conees “ 
Orodus variabilis ............. Secceene cas sence nannen coesse cereus sossee seneevess onnenn covess conces secees “ 
Cladodus Pattersoni...........c00 veces see eseees sevens cone sess cence Lane uneven sooeececs pesvecees samen “ 
Cladodus horriduß...... ........ bese sonceneee voasecees sonnnnnnn snseces soe seeeee posnee sevens cncees cnseeeess “ 
Helodus Comiculus..........00secseeccsces nennen ses ononnn secese sesces sosssscee vee von cecees coesesecs N. and W. 
Palsoniscus Brainerdi...... „22... zueron cocsee ces nonannune covces soccecese sacece ensves oe Se ecees conces Thomas. 
Polyrhizodus modestuß ...... zus. cesses secess ses sun coves snnnonnen nennen cocces nesses senses sessevess Newb. 
MOLLUSKS. 
Trematodiscus trisulcatus ......00. on son 000 senecevee snc cee cee nannen snnnnnsen sosceusse sonnensen M. and W. 
Goniatites AndrewBi ........ccccsscves cvcces cocccs nenne nununn annane cesscusee soeees nennen anne cossesees Win. 
G. LyOni ......00e nnnnonne oresevees annean nen ve snenee snunen ssceoeees suunnn secees cus nenne M. and W. 
G. Ohioensißs ......... onnuen nn vecces coe cecees cvs ann nenne vee anannn ces cease cesses cecese cases one Win. 
Orthoceras Indianense ...... ... 0... sess: secves sonnonnen cos sennnnnnn evecen cceees cosces sosecsess tesco: Hall 
Conularia Newbertyi ......00. 220 cccecsces see sense cnecee onaren cos deceee ann snanon senene seaces sannn senses Win. 
C. MICTONEMA ......000 osseee conees vovsee Ban san cecceccon sercee essen grees cesees seesceece venees Meek. 
C. DyDIis ......00. soe cccses coscscees snsunn ces snnnen ses cceven ces seeete sennee vee sesces cen ceases ace White. 
Producta semireticulata ...... ccc scscesccssse cacsee nun nnnnne ces nennen sacecececces see nennen scence ces Flem 
Producta Fleming ........scc0sssccccen soe nen onnnnn ses seeses concen anannn cee cesses nun ereees nen cescee ses ns DOW 
Producta Cora ...... ceccesces ces seccce non annannann sos cecece succes cseece cos peeeee secvee ene none sue cue ann D’Orb. 
Productella Newbertyi ...... 2.2 200000 ses 00000000 cevces cos cocces cee nunnnn cos annann cesses cence ses seeues Hall. 
Lingula melia .......0..sssee cesses so scee sonseesee cocees cncces cesses averen sunnan seseen nennen soeees sesesense “ 
L. Cuyahoga .....0 sosonson sunnenuns succes sanonı sunnnannn sunsnn nunnen sansnnunn san snanen sannen ee cees “ 
L membranacea ...... doveccces sunnan auanen soveas succes coeseaces genauen coccee sosevcecs soceeeces Win 
Discina Newberryi ......... non. vers ssnsunsen cueeee see cneees senesn soseae cesses succes snseencnsecess sence Hall, 
Hemipronites crenistria ......... acovece oe cocnceces woes eevee coeees sansee os senses anssunsan cee eoseeees Phil. 
Chonetes Logan ...... «suuen sense snnnonenn susnnanun onanun conten senses snnnennen annnen sannsnnan nennen snsen Hall. 
Orthis Michelini......... ccccccce nun csscccces sovcecaes sonananan aunanunnn nununnue sosees sonnanann sevessoss L’Ev. 
‚Spirifera camerata ......oss00seunen sononunnonenansenn nnnonn sansnn sunonn snnnnn annnnnann sunnsnncn zonaneucn Mort. 
‚Spiriferina solidirOstris .........ceseeerecces consceas: conse cee senes pnsces sonne dene ous conver cossesees White. 
Syringothyris tyP& ....cccceccsscseee snnnonuen seonnenen snunnnnnn onannanen susonunne sunnen sonnnneen seasesens Win. 
Rhynchonella Sagareana..........s.cscoreses nennnunen anananann ersone seaees IIPTEPEREREERFRTPEEERRRRRR e 
R. Missouriensiß ..ccsccee soveccecs nnnnen cusses annnen aunnon nonannnnn snnuen casseeess Swallow. 
-Aviculopecten Caroli...... suunn sen sennen onenun nennen seseseers eaves snnsnn susees cerees ounann senses sacese Win. 
A. crenistriß 2.2... ceceee cscnce nennen nensne secsss ences snanannan soocececs cesses nassen cesses “ 
A. Newarkengis ......0:+ sccecsccscss coves ce senses covcecses coecncace sensesces sestes anna “ 
A. Winchelli ...... ccsosnees soveee ssonunenn ves snonn0nn ann nnsnsnonnnse secees seesee annene Meek. 
Microdon reServats....s. sscsccess cece soe cseseoee N ccccceee covees cveces cecses vocnes sescevens sesces cneees Hall. 
Macrodon Hamiltomise ......... asensonon ccocecces svccceces sonnunnee nunnnnnan onaunanen secccenes eecescees “ 
Palzoneilo Barrißi .......ccccecesoce cesses cesses sunnan coe nonnsnnnunen ene senses soscce senses onnann soeseeacs “ 
P. attenuata ..ucncosonunennonnnunnunnnnnnunn sence Ooneseees sonnnunsn snnnan cesees sonnsn nnnena ses “ 
:Schizodus Medinaensiß .escer.ennnnen sononsune suanauann sesso sannancne gesnannes ananen sun aussen sensor Meek. 
6c 


:8. gubtrigonmalis ...... onensesen sev une snnonnannnun enuann snanen nnnnennnnnse snnsnnnnnane sannanen 
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Sanguinolites eolus......... cess secssscer cos snnnuone snssceves socsce cos nennen sannss snnnan sovsweens cecees Hall. 
8. OD]IGUUB...... 2.014 sescee senses sononnnnn sernonnnn snansnnnenen on snoncnn oe ERPFERERPRERPRR Meek. 
Grammysia Hanibalensiß ...... ...... »oossausn asonsa nen casces soon os senses ensann snnnnnena nennen no Shum. 
G. THOM DOICALIS ......... zossso cosves ovens neces soscnsees sornan sonvee annuan coe eve eee veeees Meek. 
G. VENtrTICOBA zuenenononneunenen sosvecces senses senses annnun snacee cosesees ¢ eoceee covees cesess 
Pterinea Newarkensiß ...... sus... sss ssccscess cosvee senses anunen sunanı nannan sucess sunenn cus coscee ceenes 
Prothyris Meeki ...... ....ccc0 coosssess cccnse cesses socces nenne sunnan sunnan srcees nennen see cecees cvesnenes Win. 
Promachrus AndrewBi..........cesce cee ccnsse css onnnon see sunnnanne senses coves succes sneces sosees aussen Meek. 
Platyceras Lodiensis............ © saves ceccesses ecceen cut seees cenese sovses see eseven soe cen ses nase soeees “ 
Pleurotomaria textiligera ......... “20 000020 oo cee ses sun nun ese ano ses san sen cee non nun san nse cesses ese 
Fenestella delicata ......e. un cesses cus cse ccecce cosces cecees ern snunne nun nen nanasunen sen nun mun une nun 
F. multipora var. Lodiengis .......s 01. cecess cusses conces sen necees secees secu cee see ene 
Ptilodictya Romingeri ..........0000s10 nennen ccc one sas ceecesace cee ese cscccecce sen ceessecesscscesceneee 


RADIATES, 
Actinocrinus Daphne ......... ssc ccs ssececccn ace sun nun on een one 


A. helice ... sc. ccc vec cee vce coe nce ccc nun sce una con cesacsccevecceeccecsncceccecesscetsesecenecs Of 
A. Eriß oa ccs cece coe ces coe ccc non cee cesses nn nn sec nun ana nun ernennen ceccsscevccecscecpens 
A. WIMINALIB... 10. vec ccc ccc cee coven coe cos cae ann ace san sce coc css cesses sss san ann nen nennen nun 


Platycrimas contritus 20.0.0... 000 sce cse ces sanasn cee nun nun cee ana nun non non nun see ces ene nen ene sue ees see cee see 
P. Richfleldensie...... ... cc. .cc vee s00s20 coe see 200000 nn uno nun no nenone ons ennennenece ANG W. 
P. Lodiensißs ...... 22. 200020 cre cee cce nennen eve nen nn non sen nun coe nen suenne nen een snensn ee ANG W. 
Forbesiocrinus communiß .....rsuesunsnonnenon nennen cos nen cen cosas ana nun ann son nen ces san sen cee cee cas LA Bll, 
F, Kolloggi ... 20.020000 00000000 n00 cee cseseecen nun san cee cee cso ann cee cee eee cee nee este nen 
Poteriocrinus crineuß...... ... «u 200 00 cas 000 css cee see son nun cee ann coe ann ann nun nun ene see san ano cee ses ace sas 
P. Pleias oo. cee cee cee cee ene cnn ven cee cne cee nun cus cee ces nnnenn one see ann nun cus ene sen ees cee see ses 
P. (Scaphiocrinus) CoryCia......erscorsessnnnensunnsnnnonsunsunnnonnonn nun ssn nen nennen ff 
Scaphiocrinus (Poteriocrinus) gina ......... un cn ons ces cre nen con aee cee ene ces sun san one cee en 
8. ( “ ) Lyriope ..esnassssouno sonne cee nun nn nne nun uen sonne ns nenne ff 
8. subcarinatus ... 2.200000 coe vee 000 000 nnn 000 nn cee sovceeses Lonnsene annansuen coves sees ave 
8. BUDCOFLUOBUS ......... seonsocne cvcncnces suunanuse seeee nun covescecs nannenune ereeee cocces “ 


Platycrinus Bedfordensiß ......... cccccorceseccee secnseeee sosesence anes enann svenes censee seoses H. and W. 


LOWER CARBONIFEROUS LIMESTONE. 


In the description which has been given of the Waverly group, its 
relations to the Lower Carboniferous rocks of Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Illinois have been briefly referred to, and it has been 
said that the Waverly can be shown to be continuous with the mechani- 
cal sediments of the Lower Carboniferous series in all the surrounding 
States. But in all these States, except Pennsylvania, shales and sand- 
stones form only a part of the Sub-Carboniferous formation, and in the 
region lying south and west of Ohio the calcareous member of the group 
becomes of greatly preponderating importance. 
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Until the commencement of the present survey it was supposed that 
the Lower Carboniferous limestone did not extend into Ohio, but that, 
rapidly thinning northward, in passing from central Kentucky to the 
Ohio river, the whole mass wedged out. The investigations of Prof. 
Andrews and his assistants in the south-eastern quarter of the State have 
shown, however, that the Lower Carboniferous limestone does reach into 
Ohio, and that it extends in a thin feather edge northward nearly to the 
National Road. ‘ 

The best exposure of this limestone stratum—called by Prof. Andrews 
the Maxville limestone—is in the vicinity of Newtonville, Muskingum 
county, where it is from fifteen to twenty feet thick. It is also visible 
in a layer of eight to ten feet in thickness in Scioto, Jackson, Vinton, 
Hocking, and Perry counties. 

In lithological character it is generally a gray, compact, partially 
crystalline rock, with few fossils, and these badly preserved. In certain 
localities, however, it contains considerable ferruginous coloring matter, 
by which it is striped and banded. In chemical composition it is a 
dolomite. Mr. Meek has examined the collection of fossils made from 
the Maxville limestone, and gives me the following memoranda upon 
them : 


LIST OF FOSSILS FROM THE MAXVILLE LIMESTONE. 


ra 
e 


Zaphrentis.— A small, undetermined, curved, conical species. 
Scaphiocrinus decadactylus, Hall ?—Described from the Chester group. 

8. Productus pileiformis, McChesney.—Described from the Chester group. Thought 
by Mr. Davidson to be the same as P. Cora, D’Orbigny. 

4, Productus elegans, N. and P.—Described from the Chester group. Some of the 
specimens may be the form Prof. McChesney described from the same horizon 
under the name of P. fasciculatus. 

5. Chonetes.— Undetermined species. 

6. Athyris subquadrata, Hall.—Described from the Chester (Kaskaskia) group. 

7. Athyris trinuclea, Hall, sp.—Described from the St. Louis (Warsaw) group. 

8. Spirifer (Martinia) contructus, M. and W.—Described from the Chester group. 

9. Spirifer.—Undetermined fragments of perhaps two species. 

10. Terebratula.—An undetermined, small, oval species, showing the fine punctures 
under a lens. 

11. Aviculopecten.— Undetermined species. 

12. Alorisma.—Undetermined fragments, apparently like A. antigua, Swallow. De- 
scribed from the Chester group. 

13. Naticopsis.— A. small, undetermined species. 

14. Straparollus perspectivus, Swallow, sp.—Probably a more elevated form of S. plant- 
dorsatus, M. and W. Both were described from the Chester group. 

1§. Bellerophon sublaevis, Hall.—Described from the St. Louis (Warsaw) limestone. 

.16. Pleurotomaria.—A small, undetermined cast. 


D 
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17. Nautius.—A small, undetermined, compressed, discoidal species, with the very 
narrow periphery truncatéd. 

18. Nautilus.—A large, sub-discoid, undetermined species, with an open umbilicus, 
and only slightly embracing volutions, that are somewhat wider transversely 
than dorso-ventrally, and provided with a row of obscure nodes around, near 
the middle of each side. Very nearly allied to N. spectabilis, M. and W., from 
the Chester group, but more compressed, and having narrower and apparently 
one or two more volutions. Specimens mere fragments. 

é 
In his letter Prof. Meek adds: 


“From these fossils it is clearly evident that the limestone from which they were 
obtained, belongs to the horizon of the Lower Carboniferous limestone series of the 
Western States. They also show that it does not belong to any of the inferior mem- 
bers of that series. 

“Of the eighteen or twenty species of fossils sent me from this rock about one-half 
are represented in the collection only by specimens that are too imperfect for specific 
identification; though none of them, so far as their characters can be made out, ap- 
pear to be allied to known forms from any horizon below the St. Louis limestone. 

“Of the remaining species, five can be identified confidently with Chester forms, 
and three others are either identical with Chester species, or most closely allied to 
forms of that age. Hence we may safely say that eight of the species are Chester 
types. Two, however, seem to be identical with species described from the St. Louis 
limestone further west. 

“From these facts I can scarcely doubt that we have in these local masses of lime- 
stone a representation of the Chester group of the Lower Carboniferous limestone 
series; though it is possible that there may also be some representation of the St. 
Louis limestone of the same series at some of the outcrops. 

“The discovery of these beds is, I believe, the first indication we have had of the 
existence of any member of the Lower Carboniferous limestone series of the West in 
Ohio. They also seem to show that the old Carboniferous sea did not extend to this 
region during the deposition of any but the later members of the lower limestoné 
series, although we know it had done so previously, that is, during the older Waverly 
period.” 

The last remark of Mr. Meek requires a little qualification or explana- 
tion, for inasmuch as the Waverly group is stratified, it is evident that 
all its layers were deposited in water; and as many of its fossils are iden- 
tical with those found in the Carboniferous limestones of the South-west— 
and they are of marine origin—we may be sure that this water was the 
- sea. But these mechanical sediments are shore deposits, and not such 
as accumulate in the deep basins of the open sea. Much of the Waverly 
group is composed of coarse sandstone, and, as we have seen in southern 
and middle Ohio, it contains heavy and extensive sheets of conglomerate, 
the product of shore waves. Hence, in the relations of the calcareous 
and mechanical sediments which make up the Lower Carboniferous for- 
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mation, we have an indisputable record of another of the great continental 
submergences to which I have so many times referred. 

In Ohio we have almost exclusively the shore deposits, the lowest mem- 
ber of the trinity ; but by going into Kentucky and traveling toward the 
depths of the old Carboniferous sea, we find the series complete, and trace 
the record of a progressive but doubtless a very irregular submergence of 
southern Ohio in thé last or Chester epoch of the Sub-carboniferous period. 

In order that this interesting episode of our geological history may be 
fully comprehended, I will briefly review the phenomena presented by 
the Lower Carboniferous Limestone in the region south and west of that 
which it occupies in the State of Ohio. 

In the hills bordering the Ohio river the limestone member of the 
group shows a thickness of from 30 to 40 feet; going southward it rap- 
idly increases in force, until, in central Kentncky, it forms fully half of 
the Lower Carboniferous series. 

In all this region the lower, or silicious, portion of the group consists of 
a series of fine-grained sandstones and shales, which, from the fact that 
they compose many of the hills left by erosion in the excavation of the 
valleys of the Ohio and its tributaries—hills which are known as the 
Knobs—have received the popular designation of the Knobstone. In 
the northern part of Kentucky, the “ Knob rocks” are soft yellow, brown, 
or bluish shales, with some beds of sandstone, the whole resembling 
very closely our Waverly group as it appears in the central and 
southern portions of the State. On the southern line of Kentucky, near 
Burksville, this group of rocks is represented by a nearly homoge- ° 
neous mass of blue and gray shales, capped above by the Lower Carbon- 
iferous limestone, and resting upon the “black slate,” the equivalent of. 
our. Huron. From various localities in this region I have obtained 
abundant fossils, characteristic of the Lower Carboniferous series in 
Tennessee and Illinois, and these reach down quite to the black shale, 
so that we are compelled to regard all these as of Carboniferous age. 
We now know that our Waverly group, as exposed on the southern mar- 
gin of the State, is the exact equivalent of these Lower Carboniferous 
shales of Kentucky. 

In Michigan the Lower Carboniferous series, according to Prof. Win- 
chell, consists of the Lower Carboniferous limestone above, the Michigan _ 
Salt group in the middle, and the Napoleon and Marshall sandstones at 
the base. The limestone has an average thickness of 60 feet, and, as 
Prof. Winchell shows, represents the upper beds of the limestone group. 
Above this series is found the Conglomerate; below it the Huron shales, 
regarded by Prof. Winchell as the equivalents of the Portage and Che- 
mung in New York. 
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In Illinois the Lower Carboniferous formation is, for the most part, cal- 
careous. It consists of— 


1. The Chester or Kaskaskia limestone. 

2. The St. Louis limestone........... ccccccee auonenone secsee cecses 250 feet thick. 
8. The Warsaw limestone......... sarnen sonen neuere Lovecsens aseses 50 to 100 

4. The Keokuk Limestone ..........0ccce coccccces senaanane soseee one 40to 50 ° * 

5. The Burlington limestone .......... sooo coccce cncsee cocceneas 60to100 “ 


All of which are underlaid by the “ Kinderhook group,” consisting of 
shales and sandstones, with some local limestone beds having a thickness 
of about 100 feet. The Illinois series contains many fossils which are 
identical with those found in the Waverly of Ohio, and we have every 
reason to believe that the beds which include them are the equivalents 
of each other ; the lithological differences which they present being due 
to the fact that the Waverly of Ohio is a shore deposit, while most of the 
Lower Carboniferous of Illinois was laid down in an open sea. The reach 
of this sea is indicated by the spread of its calcareous sediments; and 
since the Coal Measures of Michigan, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
«Alabama, and Virginia are underlaid by this calcareous stratum, we have 
in this evidence of a continuous ocean, which, during a portion of the 
Lower Carboniferous period, occupied the area of the States that have 
been enumerated, but which reached no farther (at least in sufficient 
purity to form limestones) than central Ohio and the southern line of 
Pennsylvania. 

It is also evident that the Lower Carboniferous period was one of pro- 
' gressive continental depression, for the lower rocks deposited in this period 
over a great area are mechanical sediments, while the overlying calca- 
reous deposits, thickest at the south and west, gradually thinning out 
toward the north and east, are by their volume a measure of the length 
of time during which, in any locality, marine conditions prevailed. 
Hence we must suppose that the thin edge of the calcareous member of 
the Lower Carboniferous series represents the uppermost, last formed 
portion of the mass; and this is more widely extended than the lower 
beds, because, at the time of its deposition, the sea had further encroached 
upon the land. 


THE CARBONIFEROUS CONGLOMERATE. 


In many parts of Europe, especially in England, and throughout most 
of the area occupied by Carboniferous rocks in America, the middle por- 
tion of the Carboniferous series is indicated by a mass of sandstone, of 
greater or less thickness, containing vast numbers of quartz pebbles, and 
forming & pudding-stone, or conglomerate. In England this rock is 
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known as the “ Millstone Grit,” from the fact that its most compact por- 
tions have been used for the manufacture of millstones. In our own 
country the greatest development of this stratum is in the central parts 
of Pennsylvania and Virginia, where it attains a thickness of from 1,000 
to 1,400 feet. East of the Mississippi it is found underlying the Coal 
Measures over the greater part of our coal fields, but varying much in 
thickness. In Ohio, where present, it ranges from 10 to 175 feet; in 
Kentucky, from 50 to 500 feet; in Indiana, from 50 to 100 feet; in Mich- 
igan, from 30 to 105 feet, etc. Thus we see that this peculiar rock is 
very widely spread alike over the calcareous sediments and the mechan- 
ical shore deposits of the Carboniferous sea. It occupies an area of not 
less than 200,000 square miles in our country, and from its occurrence in 
the same relative position on both sides of the Atlantic, apparently 
marks a change in the physical conditions of a large part of the northern 
hemisphere. We shall look in vain through the entire geological series 
for another stratum of rock so widely distributed, and presenting as 
strongly marked lithological characters as this. The coarseness of the 
material of which it is composed, and. the uniformity and wide extent of 
its distribution, offer problems of no little interest and difficulty. The 
pebbles it contains are generally of quartz, but not exclusively so, for 
among them are found representatives of various other metamorphic and 
igneous rocks, but none that are not of a peculiarly hard, tough and re- 
sistant character. These pebbles are all well rounded, and bear evidence 
of a great amount of trituration.* 

The sand which forms the paste that holds together the pebbles of the 
Conglomerate is generally coarse, and consists of angular or rounded 
grains of quartz, which differ from the pebbles only in size. 

In attempting to analyze the process by which this material aocumu- 
lated where we find it, we have to consider, first, its source, and second, 
the mechanical agencies by which it was distributed. In seeking for 
the source of the material we are compelled to look to such portions of 
our continent as were, during this period of geological history, raised 


* In the north-west corner of Holmes county the Conglomerate is thin, and irregu- 
larly deposited, but it contains, mingled with its quartz pebbles, rather rudely rounded 
masses of chert, generally from one to three inches in diameter, which contain Lower 
Carboniferous limestone fossils, This would seem to indicate that the Maxville limestone 
once reached nearly to the northern margin of our coal basin, but that the agency 
which transported and deposited the materials of the Conglomerate had, in the 
northern counties, broken it up and dissipated the greater part of it. The same 
causes have also severed the connection of the limestone areas, and have given the 
deposit the “ patchy ” character which it exhibits in southern Ohio. 
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above the ocean level, and contained an adequate supply of crystalline 
quartz. Tracing out the limits of the Palssozoic seas and lands, we find 
that a portion of the Alleghany belt, and the Eozoic area in Canada, 
New York, and Michigan, were the only regions which satisfy the condi- 
tions. Here the metamorphic rocks are every where intersected by veins 
of quartz possessing essentially the same mineral characters with that 
which forms the pebbles of the Conglomerate. This, then, is the source 
from which the material was derived. Second, as regards the manner of 
distribution of this material, we find in the present epoch that sands 
and gravel beds are the natural products of the action of shore waves 
upon the land, and that, in many portions of the geological series, such 
beds of gravel and sand were formed by the extension of ancient sea 
beaches. If, therefore, this sheet of sandstone and Conglomerate were 
spread over a continent consisting of crystalline rocks, of which quarts 
formed an important part, we should need to go no further for an expla- 
nation of the phenomena than to suppose that an invasion of the sea had 
leveled down and comminuted such materials as were encountered by 
the shore waves; and of these the most resistant, and such as possessed 
the highest specific gravity, were accumulated in a sheet which measured 
the reach of the sea. But when we examine the area over which the 
Carboniferous conglomerate is spread, we find districts where it exhibits 
its maximum development and coarseness many hundreds of miles away 
from any possible source of supply; as, for example, in western Kentucky, 
where the Conglomerate is in places 250 feet in thickness, and where it 
was 500 miles from any outcrop of crystalline, quartz-bearing rock, at 
the epoch of its deposition. Between this district and the Eozoic high- 
lands, or the Blue Ridge belt, lie unbroken sheets of Paleozoic sediments, 
the uppermost layers of which, at the time the Conglomerate was formed, 
were unconsolidated organic or mechanical mud. 

It has been customary to suppose that the material forming the Con- 
glomerate was washed down from the highlands of the continent, and 
transported by rivers to the localities where it is found; but the difficul- 
ties in the way of the acceptance of this explanation seem to be insur- 
mountable. It is true that river currents have the power of rolling 
gravel and sand along the bottoms of the channels they traverse, even to 
a great distance from their sources; but no river action is adequate to 
explain the uniformity that marks the distribution of this great sheet of 
consolidated sand and gravel. Hence the approximate uniformity in 
thickness of the deposit, and its similarity of composition over all parts 
of the area it occupies, forbid the acceptance of river action as the agency 
of its distribution. Again, the action of narrow eurrents of water hav- 
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ing sufficient velocity to transport such a mass of coarse material several 
hundred miles, would not be shown simply in such transportation, but 
these currents would deeply excavate the underlying beds over which 
they flowed, and which were at this time scarcely in any degree consoli- 
dated. 

Shore waves acting upon this portion of the continent could not have 
effected such a distribution, as they have no power to create quartz peb- 
bles except as they have quartz rock to work upon. Advancing shore 
waves could, therefore, not have deposited two or three hundred feet of 
sand and gravel several hundred miles out upon a flat, composed alto- 
gether of fine material; and retreating shore waves would have no power 
to carry with them from Canada to Kentucky such a mass as the Con- 
glomerate forms there. We must, therefore, find some other process of 
distribution than any yet suggested for the explanation of the problem 
before us. 

In looking through the geological series for some similar deposit which 
could serve as an explanation of this one, I have found none that seemed 
to offer so close a parallel as the later Drift deposits spread over the 
northern half of the Mississippi valley. Here we have in many locali- 
ties a mass of material which, if consolidated, would form an almost 
perfect copy of the Carboniferous conglomerate—beds of gravel, in which 
the pebbles are for the most part quartz, undistinguishable from those 
of the Conglomerate and sheets of sand, nearly or quite free from peb- 
bles. It is true that most of the Drift also contains bowlders of larger 
size than any found in the Conglomerate, but over large areas these are 
restricted to the summit of the series, and mark a distinct epoch in the 
chain of events. Throughout a wide area, too, we find the gravels and 
sands of the Drift resting upon the lower, fine Drift clays, precisely as 
the Conglomerate rests upon the mud stones of the Waverly and the 
Sub-carboniferous limestone. To explain the phenomena presented by 
the Drift deposits, I have been compelled to invoke the aid of floating 
masses of ice, and have suggested that the gravels and sand which form 
the upper layers of the Drift have been floated to their present resting 
places, frequently from points of origin 500 miles distant, and quietly 
dropped down upon the soft clays below; arguing that currents of water 
or currents of ice transporting these gravels, sands, and bowlders, could 
not have deposited them where they are found without tearing up the 
underlying clays. 

All that we know of the present sea bottom on the banks of New- 
foundland leads us to suppose that it is every where strewed with gravel, 
sand, and bowlders, spread with considerable uniformity over its surface 
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by the icebergs that come down from the far north freighted with these 
materials, which are dropped into the water as the ice melts. 

I also have under my eyes as I write a suite of specimens dredged up 
from the bottom of the ocean, off the Antarctic continent. These speci- 
mens, and the report of the Exploring Expedition, teach us that this sea 
bottom is every where strewn with pebbles derived from the neighboring 
continent, and scattered by icebergs. Hence, from the similarity of the 
deposits now being made by icebergs over various portions of the sea bot- 
tom with those made by the same agency during the Drift period, and 
of both to the materials composing the Carboniferous conglomerate, I 
have suggested the possibility that they might all be the products of the 
same agency ; that is, that the materials of the Conglomerate may have 
been broadly and evenly distributed, as we find them, and subsequently 
triturated, comminuted, and rearranged by shore waves when the water 
was shallowed, and the surface was swept by tidal currents and storm 
waves. In this view the Conglomerate should be compared with the 
kames and eskers of the Drift. This theory, however, is not insisted 
upon, but is simply a suggestion which has sprung from a conviction of 
the entire inadequacy of any other solution of the problem yet offered. 
In many places in Ohio we find in the Conglomerate sheets of pebbles, 
many of which are two and three inches in diameter, and I have had 
much difficulty in believing that these large pebbles were ever spread as 
widely and evenly as they are by causes as local in their action as river 
currents. Should it be proved by further investigation that the Con- 
glomerate is the record of a glacial or iceberg period, it would account 
for the occurrence of a similar deposit in the Old World; as the Conglom- 
erate there holds the same place in the geological series, and is composed 
of the same materials. It evidently marks a corresponding period in 
geological time, and may have been deposited in an identical period in 
absolute time, since we know that the phenomena of the Drift period 
were similar in character and synchronous throughout the Drift area of 
the northern hemisphere. 

Immediately succeeding the deposition of the Carboniferous conglom- 
erate—we may perhaps say during the process of its accumulation— 
the Carboniferous sea shallowed over a large area, and that which was 
before sea bottom became dry land. In the retreat of the ocean waters 
every portion of the surface they had covered would in succession be ex- 
posed to the action of the retreating shore waves, and, as a consequence, 
the surface materials would be shifted, sorted, and still further commin- 
uted. Precisely similar influences operated upon the Drift deposits, to 
which reference has been made, and the phenomena which they now 
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present is in large part due to the action of the cause we are now con- 
templating ; and we are justified in concluding that in these two geol- 
ogical periods similar causes produced similar effects. 

In Ohio the outcrop of the Carboniferous conglomerate forms a narrow 
belt, which enters the State from Pennsylvania about the middle of the 
eastern line of Trumbull county; the formation having here a thickness 
of from fifty to sixty feet. Thence it extends in a line from three to five 
miles in width to the township of Howland; thence follows along down 
on either side, or forming the bottom of the valley of the Mahoning to and 
below Youngstown. Here it is greatly diminished in thickness, varying 
from six inches to twenty feet, and in some places is even scarcely percep- 
tible. From the valley of the Mahoning the outcrop of the Conglomer- 
ate passes north and west through the southern part of Trumbull county, 


forms the banks of the Mahoning at Newton Falls, thence trends north- — 


ward in a sinuous line through the eastern margins of Portage and 
Geauga counties, until its northern extension in two or three prominent 
headlands reaches over the line of Lake county. Little Mountain, near 
Chardon, is an island of the Conglomerate, and the one which ap- 
proaches nearest to the Lake, above which it rises to the height of 750 
feet. From this point the Conglomerate stretches away south and west, 
occupying a large area, which includes the greater part of the counties of 
Geauga and Summit, and the north-west corner of Portage. Throughout 
this region it underlies the highlands drained by the Cuyahoga and 
Chagrin, reaching out toward the north-west in a great number of prom- 
ontories and islands, which form the divides between the branches of the 
streams I have mentioned, and which owe their isolation and relief to 
the excavation produced by this system of water-courses. The bed of 
the Cuyahoga lies in the Conglomerate throughout nearly all of its 
course to Cuyahoga Falls. Here it is cut through by the stream, and 
the cascades are produced by the water flowing over conglomerate 
ledges; thence, to the south line of Cuyahoga county, the Conglomerate 
forms the summits of the cliff bordering the valley on either side. In 
all this section of the State it is generally about 100 feet in thickness, 
being thickest in Parkman and Nelson, where it is 175 feet. It is 
usually composed of very coarse materials, lying in thick beds. Of these 
the lowest, with a thickness sometimes of twenty feet, is often a mere 
mass of pebbles, from half an inch to two or three inches in diameter, 
with just enough sand to fill the spaces between them. 

South and west of Medina county the area underlaid by the Conglom- 
erate is narrow, and its thickness is much diminished. In Wayne and 
Holmes counties it is very irregular, generally thin, and often wholly 
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wanting. In Richland county the horizon of the Conglomerate passes 
through all the highlands of the “ Loudonville hills,” but the rock itself 
is often absent; sandstone No. 1 of the Coal Measures cutting out both 
the Lower Coal and Conglomerate, and resting directly on the Waverly. 
Both the absent members of the series were perhaps, and even probably, 
deposited here, and were subsequently swept away by the agent that 
brought the sand that now composes sandstone No.1. This is not cer- 
tain, however, as the highlands of Richland county apparently form the 
crown of one of the several arches of strata that traverse the State im- 
perfectly parallel with the Alleghanies, and hence have always been 
relatively highlands; and it is quite possible that neither the Conglom- 
erate nor Coal No. 1 was deposited over them. In Richland county the 
Waverly contains heavy beds of Conglomerate which have much the 
„ character of the Carboniferous conglomerate, and have been often mis- 
taken for it. These are to be seen at Richland Station, and at various 
other points, even as far west as Mt. Gilead, in Morrow county. From 
Holmes county to the Ohio the Conglomerate forms an interrupted line 
of outcrop skirting the margin of the Coal Measures. Throughout this 
interval it is rarely more than twenty-five feet thick when found, and in 
many places it is scarcely perceptible. In Jackson county, however, it 
resumes its importance, and attains a thickness of one hundred feet. 
The exaggerated estimates which have been published of the develop- 
ment of the Conglomerate along its southern line of outcrop are due to 
the fact that the Waverly conglomerate attains unusual force in this re- 
gion, and all its exposures have been credited to the overlying rock. 

In speaking of the origin of the materials of the Conglomerate, I have 
referred to the balls of chert with Carboniferous fossils which it contains 
in Holmes county, and have suggested that the Lower Carboniferous 
limestone may have once existed in northern Ohio. This supposition is 
rendered probable by the relations which we find to exist between the 
Conglomerate and limestone in southern Ohio. There the latter rock 
seems to lie in patches, which were without doubt formerly connected, 
but the connections have been severed by the agencies that distributed 
the Conglomerate. 

Though generally forming a very distinctly marked geological horizon, 
and entirely separated from the associated rocks, the Conglomerate in 
some places is more or less interstratified with the Coal Measures above 
and the Waverly beneath. In the northern part of Portage and Geauga 
counties it is difficult to draw the line between the Coal Measures and 
the Conglomerate, as the point of junction is formed by beds of passage ; 
thin bands of conglomerate alternating with layers of shale containing 
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the impressions of coal plants, and a bed of coal which is locally work- 
able. 

It is also true that at various places in the State vegetable matter 
accumulated in the Conglomerate in sufficient quantities to form thin 
and local beds of coal. These layers of coaly matter are, however, 
plainly composed of drifted material, are not superimposed upon fire- 
clay, as are the coal seams of the Coal Measures, and are not of such 
a character as to justify the assertion made by some geologists, that 
we have in Ohio a system of false Coal Measures lying in or below the 
Conglomerate. 

In Trumbull and Medina counties, on the extreme edge of the coal ba- 
sin, we occasionally find the roof-stone of Coal No. 1 containing patches of 
conglomerate, and this occurs in a still more marked degree near Sharon, 
Penn. These cases have led some geologists to suppose that our Coal . 
No. 1 was located in or below the Conglomerate; but such is not the 
case, for this coal stratum is opened at a thousand places in the State, 
and its normal position is proven to be above the Conglomerate. The 
explanation of the cases I have alluded to seems to me simply this: 
When Coal No. 1 was formed, the marsh in which it accumulated was 
bordered on the north and overlooked by gravel hills which now form 
the Conglomerate, greatly developed in this direction. In the submerg- 
ence which buried Coal No. 1 some of the gravel from these hills was 
washed down on to and over the coal, with large quantities of sand which 
now form the great bed of sandstone over the Briar Hill coal. 

The fossils of the Conglomerate are almost universally plants, of spe- 
cies found in the overlying Coal Measures. Where the material compos- 
ing it is coarse, they consist of fragments of tree trunks, branches of 
calamites, nuts, etc., all more or less broken, and showing evidences of 
transportation and accumulation in the same way that drift-wood is 
gathered by river currents or shore waves. In some localities these 
vegetable remains are crowded together so as to form a mass in the 
sandstone many feet in thickness, and extending over several square 
rods. Here the trunks, branches, reeds, etc., are intermingled in such 
confusion that it is difficult to extract an individual specimen of any 
considerable dimensions. Generally the fragments are broken and 
water-worn, and it is not at all uncommon to find far up in the in- 
terior of what were hollow calamites Trigonocarpa, which were the 
fruits of a different plant. At Cuyahoga Falls, where the Conglomerate 
is cut from top to bottom by the river, the plants which characterize 
this formation are found in great abundance, but always in the condi- 
tion I have described; the trunks and branches of trees (Lepidodendron 
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and Sigillaria) rarely of any great length, but frequently showing their 
markings with distinctness; the Trigonocarpa exhibiting only the nut 
with its nucleus, the external fleshy envelope and the delicate wings of 
the nut having been all removed by attrition. Occasionally the sand- 
stones and pudding-stones of the Conglomerate are interstratified with 
layers of argillaceous shale, especially at the top of the formation, and 
here we sometimes find some fern fronds. Such exceptional cases as 
these are plainly the products of local causes, which, in the emergence 
of the continent and the supervention of the terrestrial on marine con- 
ditions—in other words, the succession of the Coal Measure epoch to the 
Conglomerate epoch—occasioned the Coal Measure conditions to be 
locally reached before they generally prevailed. 

In western Pennsylvania— Warren, Kinzua, etc.—the Conglomerate . 
contains great numbers of fossil mollusks near its line of junction with 
the Waverly, and I have noticed the same thing in a few localities in 
Ohio. These fossils include several species, all of which, so far as I 
know, are found in the underlying strata, and they simply indicate that 
in certain localities the change of physical condition recorded in the 
different lithological characters of the two deposits took place more 
gradually than elsewhere. " 

Some years since, at a meeting of the American Association, the geolo- 
gists present were much puzzled by some specimens of the Conglomerate 
exhibited by Prof. Brainerd, of Cleveland, in which the impressions of 
the stems of plants were as distinctly transmitted to the quartz pebbles 
as to the interspaces of sand. Prof. Brainerd argued from these speci- 
mens that the pebbles were of concretionary origin, and that they bore 
the markings of the bark of plants because they had been formed in 
contact with such bark. The recent experiments of Thenard, which 
show that humic acid renders silica readily soluble, afford an easy solu- 
tion of the problem, and confirm the view taken by the writer upon the 
occasion referred to above, viz., that the pebbles had been dissolved away 
where in contact with the plant. The proof that the pebbles of the 
Conglomerate are not concretionary is abundant and conclusive. In 
some localities many of them, are composed of something else than 
quartz; silicious slate showing stratification being a common material. 
Conglomerate pebbles composed of chert containing fossils I have already 
referred to. 

The economic value of the Carboniferous conglomerate is very great. 
Throughout the whole area occupied by its outcrop it furnishes a more 
or less desirable building stone, and almost exclusively supplies the 
want of such material to many of the communities resident on this area. 
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As a general rule, the stone which it furnishes is coarse, and though 
easily worked and durable, has little to commend it so far as regards its 
beauty. In certain localities, however, it presents very different char- 
acters. At Cuyahoga Falls some of the layers of the Conglomerate con- 
sist of a compact, homogeneous, rather fine-grained sandstone, largely 
impregnated with iron, and of a pleasing dark-brown color. At Akron 


apparently the same beds are still finer in texture, contain a larger per - 


centage of peroxide of iron, and have a beautiful purplish red tint. 
These characters combined render this the most beautiful building stone 
with which I am acquainted. 

The Conglomerate is also largely used for the production of glass, and 
its pebbles are employed by Mr. Alexander, at Akron, as an element in 
one of the varieties of fire-brick manufactured by him. Various locali- 
ties might be cited where inexhaustible quantities of pure quartz may 


be obtained from this source, and this is a material sure to be in demand 


in the future for the manufacture of porcelain, glass, fire-brick, gan- 
nister, etc. | 

In a number of places in Knox and Licking counties gold has been 
found in the superficial gravel. This may have come from the Drift 
deposits only, but it is probable that in some cases it has come from the 
Conglomerate. Nearly all crystelline quartz, such as forms the pebbles 
and sand both of the Drift and Conglomerate, is auriferous, and we have 
every reason to believe that the materials which compose both these for- 
mations were in large part derived from the Eozoic highlands of Canada 
and the Alleghany belt. Nearly all the Laurentian rocks are traversed 
by segregated veins of quartz, which always contain more or less gold. 
Hence we could hardly fail to find traces of gold in the debris of these 
quartz veins; and so I venture to say that careful search will detect gold 
in all the quartzose materials of the Drift and Conglomerate. As, how- 
ever, the quartz veins of the area of crystalline rocks in the north-east 
are perhaps never rich enough in gold to pay for working, and as from 
its gravity much of the gold must necessarily be left behind in transpor- 
tation, I think we may be quite certain that our gold mines will never 
be remunerative, and that gold can hardly be reckoned as one of the 
mineral staples of Ohio. . 

I may mention, in this connection, that Mr. Glass, of Dayton, claims to 
have found gold in the Drift in various localities in Clermont county, and 
he is disposed to regard the deposits as pecuniarily important. Though 
fully satisfied that this placer gold of Ohio has no economic value, I re- 
gard its discovery as of great geological interest, as it affords an easy 
answer to the much discussed question, Where does gold occur in the 
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geological series? viz., every where. It is found in considerable quantity 
in the oldest rocks known, the Laurentian; hence all the mechanical 
sedimentary strata derived trom the erosion of the Eozoic rocks must | 
contain gold. But it is generally so scattered here as to be practically 
inaccessible. When these rocks are metamorphosed, however, segregated 
quartz veins are found and the gold is collected into them. As they are 
of limited extent and communicate with no possible foreign source of 
gold, the gold in them must be indigenous. 


THE COAL MEASURES. 


The coal strata of Ohio, though constituting the most interesting and 
important feature in the geology of the Statc, have been so fully described 
in the reports of the Geological Survey already published, and in the 
various county reports which form parts of this volume, that but little 
space can, with propriety, be devoted to them here. It should also be 
said that the distribution, qualities, and uses of our coals will be discussed 
at length in the volume on Economic Geology. I shall, therefore, confine 
myself in this chapter to a brief review of the structure and extent of 
our coal field, referring the reader to the various reports on the local 
geology of the State for all detailed statements of the facts upon which 
the generalizations now made are based. 

The upper division of the Carboniferous system, known among geolo- 
gists as the Coal Measures, underlies the surface of the south-eastern 
third of the State. This, as has been before said, is, with the exception 
of the Drift, the highest member of the geological series in Ohio. In 
harmony with the general arrangement of the rocks which fill the 
great Alleghany basin, the Coal Measures form a series of sheets that, 
with a general easterly dip, lie on the slope of the anticlinal axis 
which traverses our State from Cincinnati to the Lake. Over all the 
eastern half of Ohio the dip of the rocks is toward the east, and all the 
strata which come to the surface along the middle line of the State are, 
on our eastern border, buried to the depth of 1000 fect or more. Sharing 
in this general arrangement, the different elements that compose our 
coal series form sheets of which the edges come to the surface in lines ot 
outcrop further and further eastward as we ascend the geological scale. 
On the northern and western margin of the coal field, only the lower 
seams of coal and their associated rocks are found, while in going from 
“ this line southward or eastward toward the center of the basin the out- 
crops of one and another of the higher beds of coal are passed over, till 
on the Ohio, near Wheeling, the surface of the highlands is underlain by 
nearly 1200 feet of Coal Measure rocks, in which are included ten or 
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twelve workable seams of coal. As a consequence of this arrange- 
ment, the amount of coal underlying any given county or town in the 
coal area depends on its proximity to the center and deepest portion of 
the basin. So that while we have an aggregate of about 12,000 square 
miles of territory underlain by coal, not all parts of this are equally en- 
dowed with this great source of wealth. Along the margin of the coal 
basin, in many places, only a single coal seam is present, but the peculiar 
excellence of this one compensates in part for the deficiency in quantity. 
_ The aggregate thickness of all the beds included in the section of the 
south-eastern and deepest portion of our coal basin is perhaps fifty feet. 
The average coal contents of our territory may, therefore, be taken as 
something like the mean between the minimum, a single seam four to 
five feet, and the maximum reported above, or, in other words, twenty-five 
to thirty feet of workable coal. 

The coal seams which give character and value to the formation that 
includes them compose, therefore, but a small portion of the mass of 
strata with which they are associated. The other elements in the sec- 
tion are sandstones, shales, limestones, fire-clay, and iron ore. The na- 
ture of the materials forming the Coal Measures, their relations and 
relative quantities, will be best learned from an inspection of the en- 
graved section of our Coal Measures which accompanies this chapter. 

By referring to this section and the many others published in our 
reports, it will be seen that the elements composing the Coal Measures 
occur in an order of superposition that is so constant, or at least so fre- 
quently repeated, that it cannot be a matter of chance, but must be the 
expression of a general law. The order of sequence to which I have 
referred, and which will be noticed in these sections, is this, namely, 
that the coal strata almost invariably rest upon beds of fire-clay. They 
are also almost always covered with shale of greater or less thickness, 
and this in turn is overlaid sometimes with a sandstone, more rarely 
with limestone; and thus each section is susceptible of division into 
series of three or more members each, in which the elements hold nearly 
a constant relation to each other. These strata will be considered in 
the order of their occurrence, and as far as possible the history of their 
formation will be deduced from the facts which they present. For sev- 
eral reasons it is most natural and convenient to consider the fire-clays 
as forming the base of each series. In all ordinary circumstances, these 


are continuous sheets from one to twenty—generally three to four—feet ' 


thick, of nearly homogeneous, compact gray clay, which, possessing the 
property of resisting fire to ua marked degree, has from this fact received 
the name it bearer. The fire-clays are usually penetrated in every direc- 
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tion by the roots of plants, usually Stigmaria, formerly regarded as an en- 
tire aquatic plant, but now known to be the roots of trees which are char- 
acteristic elements of the coal flora, Lepidodendron and Sigillaria. Some- 
times the stumps and spreading roots ot these trees are found in unbroken 
connection buried in the fire-clay. 

Upon the fire-clay we almost always find a stratum of coal of greater 
or less thickness. Sometimes this is very thin, sometimes, though rarely, 
entirely wanting, and in most such instances we can gather proof that 
it has been removed, either mechanically or by oxidation. This coal 
throughout its entire mass shows traces of vegetable structure, and it is 
now agreed among all good authorities that it has accumulated by plant 
growth in the locality where it is found. Various theories have been 
proposed to account for the formation of coal, viz., that it is of animal 
origin ; that it was formed from petroleum ; that it is derived from vege- 
table tissue transported by river currents and gathered in water basins ; 
but these theories have already been sufficiently discussed and so clearly 
disproved that no further reference to them is needed here. All those 
who have carefully studied the phenomena presented in our coal fields 
have been satisfied that the beds of coal have been formed where they 
are now found by the bituminization of vegetable tissue, which accu- 
mulated precisely as peat does now. Peat beds usually occupy marshes, 
and are produced by the bituminization of the various plants that grow 
in water or on moist surfaces. In making a section of a peat bog we 
almost always find beneath the peat a layer of clay very much like the fire- 
clay, and by an examination of many of these peat-producing marshes 
it has been discovered that they have generally been pools of water in 
which a fine sediment accumulated at the bottom, and that these pools 
have been invaded by vegetable growth until they are more or less filled 
up by the accumulation of the bituminized leaves, trunks, etc., of dif- 
ferent generations of plants. 

The effect of the growth of aquatic plants on the soil in which they 
are rooted is to abstract the alkalies, sulphur, phosphorus, and a portion 
of the silica, and leave a fine homogeneous clay containing a large 
percentage of alumina and highly resistant to fire. This we learn by 
analyses of clays under our peat bogs. Hence, from the great similar- 
ity, almost identity, which they exhibit with the fire-clays of the Coal 
Measures, we may fairly conclude that their histories are essentially the 
same. The coal seams in our State vary in thickness from one inch to 
twelve feet, and as the material composing them has been greatly con- 
densed by pressure, we may infer that they represent beds of peat of from 
one to fifty feet in thickness. These were formed by the gradual, perhaps 
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annual, accumulation of the leaves, twigs, fruits, etc., of the plants 
which covered the coal marshes. This we learn from a careful micro- 
scopic study of the coal itself.* Hence the coal beds, though of insig- 
nificant thickness as compared with the associated strata, probably rep- 
resent long intervals of time. These intervals, however, ultimately 
ended, and the peat bogs, the growth of which took place at or above 
the water level, were submerged generally at considerable depth, for 
we find them overlaid by sedimentary strata many feet in thickness. 
Usually the water which flowed over them transported and deposited 
clay or sand. When the change took place quietly the sediment was 
fine, and we now find it as a clay shale; when attended with more 
violence the motion of the water was quicker, its transporting power 
greater, and it spread thick sheets of coarse material sometimes over 
large areas. Oftener than otherwise, this turbulent flood or rapid cur- 
rent succeeded a period of quiet submergence, as we generally find 
shales succeeding the coal, and this in turn overlaid by sandstone, this 
sandstone locally cutting out the shale or coal, or both, and forming 
what are known in miners’ language as horsebacks, which are simply 
beds of sand deposited in channels cut by water currents in the then 
soft materials, now forming our beds of shale and coal. Where the 
subsidence, greater than usual, resulted in the extension into the coal 
basin of an arm of the sea, this quietly deposited calcareous sediments, 
which now form limestones. In process of time the water basins in which 
the sediments I have described—shales, sandstones, and limestones— 
were deposited, were, sometimes by elevation, sometimes by filling up, 
shallowed until they were again pools and marshes, where fire-clays and 
beds of coal were again formed, again to be submerged. In this way 
the whole 1,000 feet of our Coal Measures have been built up and form 
a record of a subsidence along the center of the coal basin (which passes 
near Pittsburgh) of more than 2,000 feet. That this subsidence was 
local we learn from the fact that the upper coal beds occupy narrower 
limits than the lower. Erosion may have done something to contract 


* By Mr. G. W. Binney, of Manchester, England, the theory has been advanced 
that coal was mainly formed from the spores (microspores and macrospores) of cryp- 
togamous plants, such as Lepidodendron, Sigillaria, etc.; but a searching examination 
of our coals has shown me that though sporangia and spores are common enough 
in the coal beds, they make up no considerable portion of the mass. In all classes 
of plants living at the present day the organs of fructification are insignificant in 
volume as compared with the organs which belong to the vegetative system of the 
plant (7. ¢., roots, stems and leaves), and we may inier that such has always been 
the case. 
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‘the area of the upper coals, but had they ever reached as far as the 
lower ones they would certainly be found elsewhere than they are, i. e., 
only in the center of the basin. In the western coal fields we find that 
the subsidence was progressive in one or another direction, the upper 
coal seams then reaching in this direction far beyond the lower. In the 
Ohio portion of the Alleghany coal field, however, the basin seems to 
have narrowed as it deepened. That intervals of elevation alternated. 
with those of subsidence seems proven by the fact that beds of fire-clay 
and coal sometimes rest directly upon limestones which must have been 
deposited in somewhat clear and deep water. This water must have 
been withdrawn to make the growth of a bed of coal on its sediment 
possible. Proofs of greater elevations are also not wanting in the Coal 
Measures, such, for instance, as is furnished by the following case, re- 
ported by Mr. M. C. Read: In Clarke township, Coshocton county, is a 
channel, now filled with sandstone, 280 feet deep. This cuts out in a 
narrow belt all the lower coals from No. 5 down. Complete sections in 
the vicinity show the coal seams to be regular and undisturbed on either 
side. This is the result of sub-erial erosion, and proves that during the 
Coal Measure epoch this region was elevated several hundred feet above 
the sea level. Thus we see that our Coal Measures form the record of 
a subsidence of the great geosynclinal lying between the Blue Ridge 
and the Cincinnati axis, a subsidence which carried the central portion 
of the trough down at least 2,000 feet. This would have formed here a 
deep synclinal valley, but that, being a comparatively narrow trough 
and receiving the drainage of a continent lying north and east, it was 
filled nearly as fast as formed. That the sinking was unequal we learn 
from the unequal distribution of the limestones, which are the most dis- 
tinct marks of the reach and continuance of the successive submerg- 
ences. The great limestone associated with the Pittsburgh coal, for 
instance, occupies only the central portion of the basin, and thins out 
both east and west, while some of the lower limestones have their line 
of greatest development quite within our State and are unknown in 
Pennsylvania. The same thing is taught by the coal strata, some of 
which are quite local; others are very extensive, but none cover the 
whole breadth of the basin. But the best proof of unequal subsidence 
that we find in the Coal Measures is afforded by the great variation 
which is observable in the interval which separates the different seams 
in the series (examples of which will be given hereafter) and in the 
splitting up of our coal seams into two or more subordinate seams in 
their extension in one or another direction from localities where they 
are found forming nearly a homogeneous mass. Such instances occur in 
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all known coal fields, and some which have come under our observation 
will be referred to in another place. 

In the shales which overlie the coal seams we very frequently meet 
with the casts of the bases of the trunks of trees which were once 
rooted in the coal. These are generally short, showing that the upper 
portions of these trees rotted away before clay and sand were deposited 
around them; but in one instance I have seen a trunk of Sigillaria which 
projected fifteen feet above the carbonaceous mass in which it grew. 
The sections of these trunks are frequently seen in the roofs of our coal 
mines, each traced by a circle of carbonaceous matter. These circles 
are sometimes called ‘ pot-bottoms” by the miners, and they are re- 
garded by them with some dread, as from the conical form of the stump 
it sometimes drops out, and falls with sufficient force to crush any one 
beneath it. The first layer of the shale above the coal is generally filled 
with the impressions of the trunks, leaves, and fruit of the forest that 
was growing over the coal marsh at the time of its submergence, while 
the superincumbent layers of shale and sandstone may be entirely bar- 
ren of plant impressions. 

The alternation of sheets of vegetable matter with rooted trunks and 
other indications of the growth of a sheet of vegetation on a land sur- 
face, with layers of limestone full of marine shells, may be accepted as. 
conclusive proof of great and repeated changes of physical condition in 
‚the area of our coal basin, and we may generally find evidence that these 
changes were produced by elevations and depressions of the bottom of 
the basin. The number of such alternations, however, is so great that 
some persons have found it difficult to believe that so many oscillations 
of level could have taken place in our terra firma during one chapter of 
geological history. It should be remembered, however, that the lapse of 
time recorded in our Coal Measures would, if expressed in years, be 
almost infinite as compared with the epochs of human history. We 
know, too, that warpings of the surface are now constantly taking place 
in «ll parts of the globe, and though accomplished so slowly that they 
are scarcely perceptible to our observation, evidences of recent changes 
of level have been gathered from many localities on the margin of our 
own and the European continent. The shores of the Mediterranean 
afford many examples of local elevation and depression. The coast of 
Sweden is known to be now slowly rising, but most toward the north, 
and Lyell makes the average rate of movement four feet in a century. 
On the North American coast similar local changes are going on. In 
Greenland a slow subsidence is taking place; at St. John’s, in New 
Brunswick, the land is rising ; sinking at the island of Grand Manan; 
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rising on the coast opposite, at Bathurst, and rising at Prince Edward’s 
Island. (J.D. Dana.) According to Prof. G. H. Cook, the coast of New 
Jersey and Long Island is slowly sinking. On the coast of California I 
have observed several raised beaches marked by lines of marine shells— 
some of which still retain their colors—and rocks bored by Pholas. It is 
also plainly shown that the elevations have been local and unequal. 
There is, therefore, no inherent improbability in the view that the alter- 
nations of marine and terrestrial conditions, of which we find records in 
the Coal Measures, were produced by the sinking and rising of the bot- 
tom of the great geosynclinal trough of the Alleghany coal field. It is 
possible, however, that some of the influxes of the sea, of which we 
have record in the phenomena described, were produced by the breaking 
down of barriers by which the sea had been excluded. In such cases 
effects may have been produced similar to those that have been wit- 
nessed in the inundations of Holland. On the low coast of the Nether- 
lands the sea is carefully excluded by artificial embankments, and large 
areas have by this means been wrested from its grasp. On the marshy 
surface within the dykes by which the land is now protected beds of 
peat have grown. From time to time storms have broken over the bar- 
riers by which the sea is kept out, and it has rushed in, covering many 
square miles with its waters and the sediments they have transported. 
In such localities the sea has been again excluded by restoring the 
dykes, and peat is now dug in some of these districts, where it forms 
several strata separated by beds of gravel and sand which mark succes- 
sive irruptions of the sea. In these peat beds, with the strata that di- 
vide them, we have a very close imitation of the phenomena presented 
by the beds of coal. This instance is cited as a possible, though not as 
a probable, explanation of the facts observed in our coal field. Some 
loval submergences may have occurred in the manner suggested, but 
most of those recorded have been on too grand a scale, as it seems to me, 
to be the results of bursting of barriers without changes of level. 

The chemical processes which have been concerned in the formation 
of coal have been quite fully described in our former reports, and I shall 
give here only a brief review of the subject. Coal is now considered by 
all good chemists and geologists as of organic origin, and it may easily 
be demonstrated that it has been derived from the decomposition of 
vegetable tissue. It forms only one of a group of carbonaceous sub- 
stances which begins with woody fibre and ends with graphite. These 
are all derived from vegetable tissue in the changes which it undergoes 
when buried under water or earth. The different products of the pro- 
gressive change through which vegetable matter passes under such 
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circumstances—and which is a kind of distillation—are, peat, lignite, 
bituminous and anthracite coal, graphite and asphaltum, which are 
solids; carbonic acid, carburetted hydrogen, etc., which are gases. Of 
these, all the solids, excepting asphaltum, are residual products, while 
that substance and the liquids and gases are the evolved products, or dis- 
tillates. Neither of these substances has any definite formula of compo- 
sition, as each individual specimen may represent a distinct stage of 
the process of bituminization. The first mineralized solid formed from 
vegetable tissue is usually called lignite, if derived from wood ; peat, if 
from herbaceous vegetation. These terms are, however, somewhat vaguely 
employed; for while the term peat is used only for the brown, spongy 
mass—mostly derived from mosses—which is found in our surface bogs 
and is now forming, the name lignite is given not only to bituminized 
woody tissue, but to the Tertiary and Cretaceous coals, even though they 
may have been formed of the same materials and in the sam» way as 
our recent peat beds. 

Such being the relations of the carbon series, it is manifest that to 
express each one by a distinct formula, as though they were mineral spe- 
cies or definite chemical compounds, is a mis: atement of the truth of 
nature, and is calculated to create misapprehen ion. This will be obvi- 
ous to any one who will compare the hundreds vo: careful analyses which 
have been published of the different hydrocarbons. The nature of the 
changes which take place in the formation of peat and lignite from veg- 
etable tissue will be seen by the comparison of typical examples of each 
given below: 


’ Vegetable tissue. Loss. Peat. 
Carbon 0.0... cecece cosees cveves socnen onnena nenne coseee 49.1 21.50 27.6 
Hydrogen....... cescce cosvcccee caveecnce osece coseseves 6.3 3.50 2.8 
OXYQON reece sscace vecceccee cnscee socceenss cocees cnanes 44.6 29.10 15.5 

Wood. Loss. Lignite, 

Carbon ...... seseccees coscee ceceer senses snnnan conse one 49.1 18.65 30.45 
Hydrogen ....cceccescccee svocevees crouse anenenenn tos 6.3 3.25 3 05 
OXYGEN WERRPPFEFEPFERFFPREEREREUEREREFFUPRRFRPPUEUERER 44.6 24.40 20.30 


In this process the evolved products represented by the loss are water, 
carbonic acid, and carburetted hydrogen, or petroleum. 

Where peat or lignite have been long buried in the earth they have 
suffered still further loss and change, and are converted into what is 
termed bituminous coal, as will be seen in the following example: 


Lignite. Loss. Bitaminous Coal. 
Carbon ...... 202000 sovecscee snnnnn castes seavee ananee 30.45 12.35 18.10 
Hydrogen ......r0c0n000 anaonn sansansnsnensnensn eve 3.05 1.85 1.20 


OXY ZEN WPPFFTETLPPFEFFEPPPPFETLPFFEPFETERPLPFPERRLER 20.30 18.13 2.07 
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This is the condition in which we find most of the beds of peat and 
lignite that accumulated in what is called the Carboniferous age, millions 
of years ago, and which, deeply buried, have been subjected to a slow 
and general distillation, resulting in the different varieties of bitumin- 
ous coal. Where exposed to peculiar influences, as to heat from volcanic 
eruptions, or from the elevation of mountain chains, where all the strata 
are metamorphosed, the volatile constituents of bituminous coal are par- 
tially or perfectly driven off, giving us, first, semt-bituminous coal, then 
anthracite, and finally graphite. The process by which graphite and 
anthracite are formed from ordinary bituminous coal is indicated in the 
succeeding formule: 


Bituminous Coal. Loas. Anthracite. 
Carbon .......06 cecece cseeeeee lenses eeeses sonen sanane 18.10 3.57 14.53 
Hydrogen ....... 12.0. csscsscns soonen seceee cee sonsenes 1.20 0.93 0.27 
OXYGEN 00.100 ccseee neces ccosee cecess sosnes sosene cas . 2.07 1.32 0.65 
Anthracite. Loss. Graphite. 
Carbon ......ccs cesses secscecseccecrcssesesccssescneee 14.53 1.42 13.11 
Hydrogen... ... 20. corse secceccsssnseescseseccssseeee 0,27 0.14 0.13 
OXYGEN 0.0... ces cec cee cse cee een sce see nenn nu nnennen — 0.65 0.65 0.00 


All the varieties of coal mentioned above shade into each other, and 
we have lignites that exhibit every degree of approach to bituminous 
coals; semi-bituminous coals intermediate between bituminous coal and 
anthracite and graphitic anthracite, by which the anthracites are con- 
nected with graphite. 

The geological portion of the different varieties of coal accords with 
the theory of their origin given above. For example: the oldest rocks 
known, contain only the residual products of the distillation of vegetable 
tissue, graphite and anthracite. In the Carboniferous age the terrestrial 
vegetation was luxuriant over large areas, and conditions prevailed 
favorable to the formation of beds of peat. * These, submerged and deeply 
buried under sediments which were deposited upon them, have, as a 


* Judging from the circumstances in which the most extensive deposits of peat are 
produced at the present time, we may infer that the climate was moist and equable, 
but neither very hot nor cold, since in tropical climates vegetable tissue runs through 
all its changes so rapidly that but but little accumulates in a bituminized state, while 
in a cold climate vegetation is stinted, and there is but little of it to be preserved. It 
has been suggested that in the Carboniferous age the atmosphere contained much 
more carbonic acid than now. But of this no proof is given except the succulent and 
luxuriant vegetation, while the great numbers of air-breathing animals represented 
by remains found in the Carboniferous rocks indicate that the atmosphere was not 
greatly different from what it now is. 
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general rule, been changed to our beds of bituminous coal—to anthracite 
where local causes have carried the distillation further. In formations 
more modern than the Carboniferous, the accumulations of bituminous 
vegetation are, as before stated, usually classed as lignites, though they 
have been formed in the same way as our coals. These contain more 
water and oxygen, and are less valuable as fuels than the true coals, but 
they shade into them imperceptibly, and locally nature has accelerated her 
processes, and by volcanic heat has distilled lignites to anthracite, as at 
the Placer Mountain,. New Mexico, and on Queen Charlotte’s Island, 
where excellent anthracite has been produced from Cretaceous lignites, 
and at Los Bronces, in Sonora, Triassic coal is converted into anthracite 
by a similar cause. In China there are extensive deposits of Mesozoic 
coal, which have been converted into good anthracite throughout consid- 
erable districts. At the present time we see the formation of coal only 
in its initial periods, viz., the growth of vegetation and the accumula- 
tion of bituminized vegetable tissue in marshes where oxidation is pre- 
vented or retarded by water. By artificial processes we can, however, 
hasten the changes in vegetable matter, and by distillation produce lig- 
nite, bituminous coal, and anthracite. In eastern America all the coal 
strata, excepting the small Triassic basins of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, are of Carboniferous age. In the valley of the Mississippi, where 
they have suffered no local metamorphosis, they are all of the bitumin- 
ous class. In the Alleghanies the same strata, having been somewhat 
affected by the causes which resulted in the upheaval of the mountains, 
* have lost a portion of their volatile matter, and have become what are 
known as semi-bituminous coals. To this group belong the coals of 
Frostburgh, Broad Top, Blossburgh, etc. Still further east the Carbon- 
iferous strata are more metamorphosed, and all the coal of eastern Penn- 
sylvania is anthracite. In Rhode Island a coal basin of limited extent 
of the same age with those of Pennsylvania seems to have been still 
nearer the focus of metamorphic action, and here the coal is partially 
converted into graphite, forming the variety known as graphitic anthra- 
cite. ; 

All the coals within the Ohio coal field are classed as bituminous coals, 
but among them we find those which form several different varieties 
when classified by their physical structure, their chemical composition, 
and their uses in the arts. These are, first, the dry, open-burning, or 
furnace coals; second, cementing, or coking coals; third, cannel coals. 
Of these the first and second varieties are sometimes classed as cubical, or 
block coals, from their tendency to break into more or less cubical blocks. 

The first variety enumerated includes those that do not coke and ad- 
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here in the furnace, and such as can be used in the raw state for the 
manufacture of iron. They have generally a distinctly laminated struc- 
ture, and are composed of bituminous layers, separated by thin parti- 
tions of cannel or mineral charcoa), materials which do not coke. Hence 
the bitumen in them—relatively small in quantity—is held in cells, and 
cannot flow together so as to give the mass a pasty, coherent character. 
In Ohio the lowest stratum of this series (Coal No. 1, the Briar Hill, 
Massillon and Jackson coal) is generally a furnace coal. As it occurs in 
the Mahoning valley, it is a type and standard of the class to which it 
belongs, and is one of the best furnace fuels known, half the iron pro- 
duced in the State being made with it. In consequence of the structure 
of our coal basin (Coal No. 1 underlying all the others, and dipping to- 
ward the south and east), it is for the most part covered by the underly- 
ing rocks, and whether it extends beneath the center of the basin is yet 
uncertain. Coal No. 6—the “ Great vein,” the Straisville, the Steubenville 
shaft seam, etc.—has locally this open burning character. 

The second class, or cementing coals, are such as have few partitions, 
but show upon fracture broad surfaces of pitch-like bitumen. These, to 
a greater or less degree, melt or agglutinate by heat, forming what black- 
smiths term a hollow fire. This property causes them to choke up the 
furnace and arrest the equal diffusion of the blast through the charge; 
hence they cannot be used in the ruw state for the manufacture of iron, 
but must be coked. This process of coking consists in burning off 
the bituminous or gaseous portion, which leaves the coal in the condi- 
tion of anthracite, except that as this change is effected without pres- ' 
sure the resulting material is cellular and spongy. Coals of this charac- 
ter, when free from sulphur—their great contaminating impurity—are 
used for the manufacture of gas; the volatile portion driven off in the 
retorts serving the purpose of illumination, while that which remains is 
coke, and may be used as fuel. By far the greater portion of our coals 
are of the coking variety. Up to the present time they have been but 
sparingly used as furnace fuels, from the fact that they generally contain 
an objectionable amount of sulphur. Many of them are capable, how- 
ever, by proper treatment, of yielding an excellent coke, and the future 
industries of the State largely depend upon the degree of intelligence 
and energy shown in the utilization of our cementing coals. 

The cannel coals are more compact and homogeneous in texture, and 
‘contain a larger percentage of volatile matter than the others; also, the 
gas they furnish has higher illuminating power; hence they would be 
used to the exclusion of all others for the manufacture of gas, but that 
the coke yielded by them is of inferior quality. They are, therefore, 
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chiefly employed as household fuels, for which they are specially adapted, 
and, in small portions, for enriching the gas from inferior varieties. 

The marked differences which are observable in the varieties of coal 
which I have enumerated are due, as I conceive, mainly to the circum- 
stances in which they were deposited. By Prof. Lesquereux they are 
ascribed to differences in the character of the vegetation from which they 
were formed; but this can be accepted as only a very partial explana- 
tion. Nearly all of our coal seams exhibit considerable variation of 
quality at different localities and in different parts of the same bed. Our 
cubical coals show changes in the relative quantities of volatile matter 
and fixed carbon which they contain, and in their tendency to cement in 
the fire; they also sometimes merge into cannel, in part or entirely, in 
passing from one township or county into another. But these differ- 
ences, striking as they are, are not accompanied by any appreciable 
change in the vegetation, so far ag we can judge by examination of the 
coal itself, or from the impressions of plants contained in the roof-stones 
or fire-clays. It is possible that the open burning character which the 
Briar Hill seam so generally exhibits may be in some degree due to the 
kind of the vegetation from which it was formed; but this is a mere 
conjecture, which derives no support from the plant remains found with 
it. As has been already stated, the open burning coals have a distinctly 
laminated structure which is recognizable at a-glance. This is so char- 
acteristic that it may be always accepted as proof that a coal which pos- 
sesses it is not cementing, whatever its chemical composition may be. 
The distinction between coking and open burning coals is evidently not 
dependent upon the relative proportions of volatile matter and fixed car- 
bon, since the semi-bituminous coals of Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
which contain only from 17 to 20 per cent. of volatile matter, are emi- 
nently coking, while the typical furnace coals, such as the Briar Hill 
and Brazil, contain nearly twice as much volatile matter, and yet do not 
coke. All the cubical coals are more or less laminated—. e., exhibit 
alternations of bright and dull lines. In the cementing coals the pitchy 
layers are broad, and the lines of scparation between them are thin and 
broken ; hence these coals exhibit on their cleavage planes smooth sur- 
faces of a black, pitchy appearance, by which an experienced eye can at 
once identify them. The cause of the lamination of our coals is as yet 
unknown, but I have supposed it possible that it was dependent upon 
an annual contribution of vegetable debris, or a periodical variation in 
the quantity of water in the coal marsh. This is an interesting subject, 
but one which will be really understood only when it shall have received 
more attention thau has yet been given to it. 
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The peculiarities of the cannel coals, which have been already referred 
to, have also been ascribed to the vegetation from which they were de- 
rived; but I think it can be plainly shown that they owe their charac- 
teristic features to the method in which they have been formed. As the 
result of many years’ study of our coal strata, I suggested, in a paper 
published in the American Journal of Science in 1857, that cannel coals 
were formed in lagoons of open water in the coal marshes, and that in 
these lagoons the completely macerated vegetable tissue—probably for 
the most part parenchyma—accumulated as a fine carbonaceous mud, 
and all my subsequent observation has tended to confirm this conclu- 
sion. The evidence upon which it rests is briefly as follows: 

1st. The cannel coals in their intimate structure are more homoge- 
neous than the cubical coals, and show nothing of the alternations of 
bright and dull lines to which reference has been made, and which we 
may consider as proofs of changing surface conditions in the coal marsh. 

2d. Though not laminated in the sense that the cubical coals are, the 
cannels are more distinctly stratified like other rocks which are deposited 
from aqueous suspension. 

od. The cannel coals generally contain a greater percentage of vola- 
tile matter than the cubical coals, and the gas made from them consists 
more largely of hydrogen, and has higher illuminating power. All of 
which is a natural result of their deposition in a hydrogenous medium 
which prevented oxidation. 

4th. Cannel coals, as a class, contain more ash than the cubical coals, 
and they frequently pass into bituminous shale. This occurs where the 
water from which they were deposited had a more rapid motion and 
greater transporting power. It then carried and mingled with its car- 
bonaceous sediment an increasing and ultimately preponderating amount 
of mineral matter. | 

5th. Cannel coal contains, as characteristic fossils, aquatic animals, 
such as mollusks, fishes, amphibians, and crustaceans. These are some- 
times so abundant and of such a character as to prove conclusively that 
they inhabited pools of water in which cannel coal was deposited as a 
sediment. Where plant remains are found in cannel, they are usually 
floated fragments which show the effect of long maceration—fern fronds, 
for example, being usually skeletonized. 

6th. In the lagoons of open water found in our modern peat marshes 
fine carbonaceous mud accumulates, which, when dried, closely resem- 
bles in appearance and properties our cannel coal. : 

With such evidence before us, it seems that there should be no great 
difference of opinion as to the origin and mode of formation of cannel 
coal. 
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STRUCTURE OF THE COAL BASIN. 


One of the most important results of our study of the Coal Measures 
of Ohio is the discovery that instead of forming one symmetrical basin 
with a uniform dip toward the south-east, they lie in a series of subordi- 
nate troughs which are in a general way parallel with the axis of the 
great one of which they are parts. In other words, that the western 
slope of the basin exhibits a series of undulations which locally neutral- 
ize or reverse the general easterly dip. Such a series of subordinate 
basins have been shown to exist in western Pennsylvania, and those 
traced by our Corps, though less strongly marked, are similar in character 
to those described by Prof. Rogers and his assistants, and evidently be- 
long to the same system. The outlines of these basins have not been 
fully traced, but those which lie on the northern half of the State are 
described in our Report of Progress for 1870. 

Their existence may be demonstrated by a few profiles drawn across 
the coal area from west to east. For example, beginning on the western 
margin of the coal basin at Nashville, in Holmes county, and tracing a 
line directly eastward, we find that the dip is rapid to the valley of 
the Killbuck, at Millersburg; thence eastward the strata rise gently in 
a fold which lies between the valleys of the Tuscarawas and the Kill- 
buck. Passing this, the dip is again eastward to Dover, from which 
place the strata gently rise over an arch in Carroll county, thence de- 
scend rapidly to the Ohio. Owing to this arrangement, the section of 
the rocks exposed in the valley of the Tuscarawas, at New Philadelphia, 
is precisely the same as that seen in the valley of the Ohio at the mouth 
of Yellow Creek, and in the valley of the Little Beaver, on the Penn- 
sylvania line. Further south we find indications of similar undulations. 
From the west line of Coshocton county to Coshocton, the dip is over 500 
feet, and this continues till the bottom of the trough is reached near 
Jacobsport; thence the strata rise easterly until at Bridgeport they lie 
135 feet higher than in the bottom of the trough further west. In carry- 
ing the line further east, two narrow synclinal basins are passed before 
reaching that in which the Ohio flows. In the reports of Prof. Steven- 
son on Harrison, Guernsey, and Muskingum counties, the folds which 
traverse the Coal Measures in this region are described at some length, 
and he there refers to localities where the westerly dip amounts to as 
much as 100 feet to the mile. In following the line of the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati and St. Louis Railroad from Coshocton to Steubenville, traces 
of the folds referred to are distinctly seen, although they are not crossed 
at right angles. For example, taking coal No. 6, the most continuous 
and important seam in this region as a guide, we find that its altitude 
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at Coshocton is 248 feet; at Newcomerstown, 293; at Port Washington, 
260; at Lock 17, 295, and at Urichsville, 275 feet above Lake Erie. East 
of this point it dips rapidly, and at Steubenville is below the level of the 
Ohio. The profile section of the Central Ohio Railroad shows a series of 
Similar undulations which are in part identical with those already named. 
For example, from Bellaire to a point within two miles of Campbell’s 
Station the dip is uniformly south-east, though varying somewhat in its 
rapidity at different places. At the point last mentioned the dip changes 
to the west, but recovers its normal direction before reaching Camp- 
bell’s. From Campbell’s to the quarry east of Cambridge the dip con- 
tinues south-east. It there changes locally to the west, but recovers itself 
before reaching the tunnel. The dip is again reversed at a point between 
the tunnel and Castle’s. From this latter point it is variable to within 
a mile of Concord, where the south-easterly dip is very rapid, and con- 
tinues so—diminishing from 100 to 50 feet per mile—to Norwich. It is 
there reversed to 35 feet per mile west for four miles, thence it undulates 
greatly, though the westerly dip prevails until within one mile of Coal- 
dale, where it again becomes south-easterly, and so continues to Newark. 
(Stevenson.) 

A knowledge of the undulations which traverse our Coal Measures is 
of great practical importance, as they render utterly abortive any attempt 
to ascertain the position of coal seams by any system of triangulation or 
calculation based on a supposed uniformity of the dip. Such methods 
are worse than worthless, since they are liable to mislead. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the only way in which the dip of the rocks, in any 
larger or smaller division of the State, can be determined, is by careful 
local observation; and the only reliable method—aside from boring—of 
ascertaining the position of beds of coal which lie below the surface, is 
to acquire a knowledge of the succession of the strata, and judge of what 
is concealed by its known relations to what is exposed. 

The arches and troughs which have been described above affect other 
portions of our geological series beside the Coal Measures, and their con- 
nection with the general structure of the rocks which underlie the State 
is shown in the discussion of the causes of our topography, Vol. I., Part 
L., p- 39. 


IRREGULARITIES OF THE BOTTOM OF THE COAL BASIN. 


The folds described in the last section are plainly the result of dis- 
turbances which have aflected the Coal Measures after the deposition of 
the entire series. They are proximately parallel with the Alleghanies, 
and are undoubtedly the gentler waves produced by the upheaval of this 
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mountain chain at points remote from the center of action. We find, 
however, in the coal basin proofs of disturbances which took place long 
anterior to the elevation of the Alleghany Mountains, by which the 
parallelism of our coal seams was in many places destroyed. We also 
have evidence that before the deposition of the lower coals the surface 
in which they accumulated was quite irregular, and by these irregulari- 
ties their continuity was locally broken, and their extent north and 
east, definitely limited. We know that the Alleghany Mountains proper 
had no existence till after the close of the Carboniferous age; but the 
Blue Ridge is much older, and our Alleghany coal field, during the depo- 
sition of the Carboniferous rocks, was a broad, low plain—sometimes 
above and sometimes below the water level—which stretched across 
from the Cincinnati arch to the base of the Blue Ridge. This plain, or 
bay, or lake—for it was all three at different times—had at the dawn of 
the Coal Measure epoch a somewhat uneven bottom and irregular mar- 
gin. Gravel hills which now form masses of conglomerate bounded it on 
the north and were scattered irregularly over its surface, and here and 
there along its western margin were ridges and knolls of Waverly rocks, 
partly formed by erosion effected during the deposition of the Conglom- 
erate, and partly due to felds which belong to the period of the Cincin- 
nati arch. Over this surface the Coal Measures were deposited layer 
after layer, like a fall of snow, filling all its valleys and burying its 
hills, and producing finally an even and monotonous surface. The pro- 
gress of this series of events was, however, not uniform, for, as we have 
seen, the Coal Measure plain was at times elevated and deeply scored by 
surface erosion; but the irregularities produced at such times were all 
obliterated by subsequent submergence and depositions. 

The uneven character of the bottom of the coal basin is well shown 
by the interruptions of the lowest coal seam, which was apparently de- 
posited in a marsh of which the margin was fringed with points and 
headlands, and the continuity broken by ridges and knolls which rose 
above its surface. Hence we find this seam occupying a series of chan- 
nels and basins separated by barren intervals of greater or less extent. 
These are fully described in the reports on Trumbull, Portage, Stark and 
other counties, through which the outcrop of coal No. 1 passes. 

The buried hills of Waverly and Conglomerate rock which interrupt 
the coal seams in the southern portions of the State are frequently re- 
ferred to in the reports of Prof. Andrews. They also occur along the 
western margin of the coal field north of the National Road, in Licking, 
Knox, Richland, anc Holmes counties. The most striking of these is 
that seen along the line letween Richland and Holmes, where the Lou- 
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Gonville hills, composed of Waverly rock, seem to have presented a 
somewhat abrupt declivity toward the coal basin, against which the 
Coal Measures were horizontally deposited to the depth of several hun- 
dred feet. This is shown by the sections exposed on opposite sides of 
the valley of the Mohican. On the east, the hills which bound the val- 
ley contain seven workable seams of coal, while on the west there are 
none. 
‘ BOUNDARIES OF THE COAL FIELD. 


The margin of the coal basin forms a tortuous line which enters the 
State in the northern part of Trumbull county, passing thence south- 
westerly to the valley of the Mahoning, where it is carried far to the 
south-east. West of Youngstown it runs through the southern town- 
ships of Trumbull county; it is there deflected north nearly to the cen- 
ter of Geauga county, where it incloses a long tongue and two or three 
small islands. Thence returning into Portage, it passes south-easterly 
through the southern part of Summit to New Portage, where it bends 
around to the north-west and incloses a considerable area in south-eastern 
Medina. Thence it runs south-westerly again through the corner of 
Wayne to the south-western corner of Holmes. Thence it passes nearly 
southward along the western margin of Holines and Coshocton ; thence 
south-westerly through the eastern part of Licking nearly to Newark. 
Its course is thence for fifty miles nearly south t» the center of Hocking, 
where it turns slightly westward and passes through Vinton, Jackson, 
the eastern portion of Pike and Scioto to the Ohio, which it crosses a 
little above Portsmouth. The counties of which the surface is wholly or 
mostly underlain with coal are Mahoning, Columbiana, Portage, Stark, 
Holmes, Carroll, Tuscarawas, Jefferson, Harrison, Belmont, Guernsey, 
Coshocton, Muskingum, Perry, Noble, Morgan, Washington, Monroe, 
Meigs, Athens, Jackson, Gallia, and Lawrence. Valuable deposits of 
coal are also contained in some of the townships of Trumbull, Summit, 
Medina, Wayne, Licking, Hocking, Pike, and Scioto. Patches of Coal 
Measure rocks occur in Geauga, Richland, and Knox, but it is doubtful if 
they contain any valuable seams of coal. | 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE COAL STRATA. 


The brothers Rogers (Profs. W. B. and H.D.) and J. P. Lesley, who 
have studied most carefully that portion of the Alleghany coal field 
which lies in Pennsylvania and West Virginia, have divided the Coal 
Measures into four groups, viz., the Lower Coal Measures, the Lower 
Barren Measures, the Upper Coal Measures, and the Upper Barren 
Measures. Of the upper division—a series of sandstönes and shales 

9 
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nearly 1,000 feet in thickness, which are found in the central portion of 
the basin—we have no representatives in Ohio; but of all the others 
the equivalents are found in the different parts of our coal field. These 
will be briefly described in the order of their superposition, beginning 
with the lowest. 


THE LOWER COAL MEASURES. 


In Ohio we have, immediately above the Conglomerate if it be 
present, if absent, resting on the Waverly, a series of six to eight 
workable coal seams interstratified with sandstones, shales, limestones, 
fire-clay, and iron ore, the whole forming a mass having an average 
thickness of about 400 feet, which corresponds in a general way with 
the Lower Coal Measures of the Pennsylvania geologists. The coal 
seams of this group have been numbered from 1 to 7, beginning with 
the lowest. These are in part identical with the coal seams which 
have been enumerated by Profs. Rogers and Lesley in western Penn- 
sylvania, our Coal No. 1 being the Sharon Coal of Rogers, Coal A of 
Lesley *; No. 2, the Brookville (?) Coal of Rogers; No. 3, the Clarion Coal 
of Rogers, Coal B of Lesley; No. 4, the Kitanning Coal of Rogers, 
Coal C of Lesley ; No. 5, the Lower Freeport of Rogers, Coal D of Lesley ; 
No. 6, the Upper Freeport of Rogers, Coal E of Lesley; No. 7, perhaps 
the Elk Lick Coal of Rogers, Coal F of Lesley. We also have, in the 
Lower Coal Measures two beds of limestone—underlying Coals Nos. 3 
and 4—which are remarkably constant elements in the group. These 
deserve special mention, as they may be traced almost uninterruptedly 
from the Pennsylvania line to the Ohio, and are the most reliable and 
useful guides in the exploration of the geology of the country traversed 
by.them. Higher up in the group are two other limestones, which, 
though less constant, are widespread and conspicuous members of the 
series. Of these, one underlies Coal No. 6 in the eastern part of the 
State, and is the Upper Freeport limestone of the Pennsylvania geolo- 
gists; the other overlies Coal No. 7 in Stark, Tuscarawas, and Coshocton 
counties, and is the associate—frequently the representative—of the 
important Blackband stratum of this horizon. Although the Lower 
Coal Measures exhibit many changes in the thickness and character of 
the beds which compose them in passing from county to county along 
their lines of outcrop, still their general structure remains the same, 
and certain elements which they contain are so nearly constant as to 
serve as a skeleton or framework by which the various sections may 





* This is above, not under the Conglomerate, as represented by the Pennsylvania 
geologists. 
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almost always be satisfactorily correlated. This will be so apparent on 
an examination of the sheets of grouped sections which accompany this 
volume, that no further argument will be needed to prove the unity and 
system which pervades our lower coal series. 

The general arrangement of the strata which form the Lower Coal 
Measures in Ohio will be seen at a glance by reference to the section 
given below: 


SECTION OF THE LOWER COAL MEASURES OF OHIO. 





No. 























38 | Red and gray shales of Barren Measures... Bonn cosces nee nun son sesve cesses see] ese cnn nee 
35 | Stillwater sandstone, often conglomerate ... ase 88 0ee ences ceseee snenan ces con ane nenne „| 0-50 
34 | Gray shale, alternating with No. 35 .. 0-50 
33 | Buff limestone, nodular and ferraginous (“Mountain ore ) 0-10 
32 | Blackband iron ore, often replacin essssscessccccsees:|  O-14 
31 | Coal No. 7, “ Cambridge,” “Sheri ae and “Groff” coal... neu 27 
30 | Fire-clay ... ... un ssnosenon snsonnune cesses sunnen sunnen nnsnsn sansononanan nenne 0 seccen sannan sonsscne 3-5 
29 | Limestone, in eastern and southern counties... sunununonsonssnsunenennnnnene)  O-10 
28 | Shale ae Bandstone..... ... ner onnure snsnne snunnn tases senses onsunn snnnnn sonnon onuansnnnun nen 40-50 
27 0-6 
26 | 8-5 
25 Mahoning ahnen: often conglomerate ... eevee nennen soseccese] 0-60 
24 or black shale, alternating with No. B... sent 550 
23 oal No. 6, “ Straitsville, ” “ Big vein” and “ Upper Freeport” coal ...... 3-12 
22 ! Fire-clay un FO 
Limestone, “Freep ort, ” or « White ” limestone, i in eastern counties...... 2-8 
21 | Gray or black shale, with nodular iron ore at bas 25-50 
20 a: No. 5, 5, “ Mineral Point,” ‘“‘ Newberry,” “ Roger, „ "Lower Freeport” 25 
19 Fire-clay, ‘often. non-plastic and excellent ..c.csss+ sesscoses seve eoees coecerees noses | 36 
18 | Shale and sandstone.......... ...cecsee cscece sesvecces sosscsces onsnunsne ons vances sonen senees | 20-40 
17 | Limestone, “ Putnam Hill,” or “Gray” „uses ssssrses nennonnen nennen ssannsaene 2-8 
16.| Coal No, 4, often double, “Flint Ridge cannel, ” “Strip vein,” “ Kittan 17 
nin “u... .........u.......n. 00000 CECeHEnED [ILILTIIIWIIITTT ee evccce [LLIIIIIIETITIIIEIIITTEIITTT — 
15 | Fi Y sscecenccces cosses coscseess sonnannse sanananes sannnunan snnnnenen sanuannne annonanse sossesees 2-12 
14 | Shale and sandstone, sometimes containing Coal 30 sscccaccs cossse cocere onccreres 
18 Limestone, with iron ore, blue, often cherty “ Ferriferous” of Pennsyl- 28 
12 Coal N No. 3, Lower limestone coal, ‘ Creek vein” nen venosne eases PEPFRRFER 14 
11 | Fire-clay, extensively used for pottery Snenon snnnen nanann ceceee cesses sansnanne sosceeses 5-15 
10 | Shale and sandstone, “‘ Tionesta ’’ sandstone ...... casere one nenunn sennannne snnunsone 30-50 
9 | Coal No. 2, generally thin, “ Strawbridge ” coal ..........00 sscses snonun onsensenen 1-5 
8 Fire-clay Os eoceee ceeees cecees socnes snan ne nnanan seenes succes an sans anne nennen sveses soccee > enesens 1-3 
7 | Shale ...... 0.12. cccscs sevees nonnnunnn snannuanunen sanenanne Josnanann senssunensnnnun onenen sosees covet 20-50 
6 | Massillon sandstone ......... szeren ceeces oe Kenn nennnn seeses aanenn sunenn sovennens saneneses cece «| 20-80 
5 | Gray shale........csssccssecscccee soonce nunnnuuns sosces auonanonn onsnanans sesscoues onanerse 0 cones 5-40 
4 No. 1, “Brier Hill,” “ Massillon,” ‘‘ Jackson” coal......... oeceee succes | 3-6 
8 | Fire-clay.......0. csccessosssses tenscoces sence svcces one eeeces oncess secees sovsseese IPRERPERFERREFE 3-5 
2 | Sandstone and shale...... snssnn nussnasnsanı sanann seveeenee snnnen annens cence snnrse sannanacn ~| 10-50 
1 | Conglomerate ....en sonen Bosuanen nen cen cvases sesees snnnnn oes ooneds etessceee coven s cosccess| EPFRRRPRRR 


The following notes on the lower group of coals and some of the strata 
associated with them will not be without interest and value to those 
who desire to acquaint themselves with our coal geology : 
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Coat No. 1. 


This is probably Coal A of the Pennsylvania geologists, and is popularly 
known in north-western Pennsylvania, where it is largely mined, as 
the Sharon, or Ormsy coal. It is there sometimes covered with heavy 
patches of Conglomerate, and has been regarded as a sub-Conglomerate 
coal, but, as I have shown elsewhere, its true position is above the Con- 
glomerate. In Ohio it is the lowest seam in the series, usually from 
twenty to fifty feet above the Conglomerate. It is best known here as the 
“Briar Hill,” “Mahoning Valley,” or “Massillon” coal. In Jackson county 
it is largely mined, and in the southern part of the State is known as the 
“Jackson coal.” This has heretofore been regarded as the most valuable 
coal seam in the State, from the fact that in many localities it is of good 
thickness, of remarkable purity, and well adapted in the raw state to 
the smelting of iron ores. It is, indeed, a typical furnace coal, and forms 
the fuel by which fully one-half the iron produced in the State is manu- 
factured. Proof of its purity is furnished by the fact that a large amount 
of iron is made with it which is used for the manufacture of Bessemer 
steel, car wheels, etc. Unfortunately, this is an exceedingly irregular 
seam. This peculiarity is due to two causes, which have been already 
referred to, viz., it was the first accumulation of carbonaceous matter in 
the great peat bog that subsequently became our coal basin; as a con- 
sequence, it occupies only the lower portions of the irregular bottom of 
the basin, and was never deposited over the ridges and hummocks which 
fringed the margin, or, as islands, dotted the surface of the old coal marsh. 
The second cause of its absence is that it was extensively cut away by 
currents of water in rapid motion which swept over the coal marsh in a 
submergence that followed its formation. The channels excavated by 
these currents were generally filled with sand, and this now converted 
into sandstone forms the “hörsebacks” which cut out the coal. They are 
connected with the great stratum of sandstone which I have called the 
Massillon sandstone, and which is generally separated from the coal by 
a bed of shale ten to forty feet in thickness. Coal No. 1 has its best 
development in the Mahoning Valley. It is here very compact, working 
in large blocks, from which fact it has received the name of Block coal, 
and is remarkably pure, as is shown by the series of analyses given 
below. 

In Geauga county the Briar Hill coal reaches as far north as Burton, 
but only in a narrow strip and detached islands, and is there of little 
value. 

In Portage county it is mined at Palmyra, but its line of outcrop is here 
concealed by heavy beds of Drift, and what its development is has not yet 
been determined. It has been struck in borings made in the valleys of 
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Bull Creek and Little Beaver, in Columbiana county, and at Limaville, 
near the south line of Portage county ; and it therefore seems probable that 
important basins of this coal will be found in Mahoning, Columbiana, 
and Portage, south of its line of outcrop. 

In Summit county Coal No. 1 underlies a considerable portion of 
the townships of Tallmadge, Coventry, Franklin, and Greene. It also 
reaches, in a narrow basin, so far into Medina county that its north- 
western outcrop is within eight miles of Medina village. From Wads- 
worth, Medina county, the western line of outcrop of Coal No. 1 pursues 
nearly a southerly course to Fairview, in Wayne county, where it is 
largely mined. At Clinton, Fulton, and Massillon, Coal No 1 has been 
extensively worked for many years, and the mines in this vicinity sup- 
ply a large amount of coal for the Cleveland market, as well as for iron- 
making and other industries at home. 

In Summit and Stark counties this coal is generally more bituminous 
than in the Mahoning valley, breaks more irregularly, and has less of 
the block character. These physical differences are associated with a 
slightly different chemical composition, as is shown by the table of 
analyses. It is still, however, a very pure and highly esteemed coal. 
It is used in the raw state in the furnaces at Massillon and Dover, with 
satisfactory results; but from its inflammable character its combustion 
is not quite so easily regulated as that of the Mahoning valley coal, and 
somewhat more of it is required to smelt a ton of iron. As a household 
fuel it has no superior, and is preferred by those who use it to every 
other variety of coal, even to the best cannel. 

From Massillon to the Ohio river, along its line of outcrop, Coal No. 1 
is, a8 a general rule, of little importance. It appears of workable thick- 
nesg at frequent intervals, but is usually thin, of inferior quality, and 
often absent, or present as a mere trace. 

In Holmes county it is worked at Spencer’s Mill, and at Mote’s mine, 
two miles north of Napoleon. It is in these localities 2 to 4 feet in 
thickness, and of good quality. It is also opened at Crawford’s mine, in 
Coshocton county, where it appears well. 

In Jackson township, Muskingum county, north of Frazeysburgh, Coal 
No. 1 is from 18 to 50 inches thick, open-burning, and of excellent 
quality. 

In Madison township, Licking county, two miles south-east of Newark, 
Coal No. 1 was formerly worked by Dr. Wilson. It is 30 inches in thick- 
ness, and fairly good. Coal No. 2 and the Zoar limestone are in position 
above it. South of this point its line of outcrop has not been carefully 
traced, but it is apparently of no great value between Holmes and Jack- 
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son counties. In Jackson it regains somewhat of its traditional char- 
acter and value, and is quite extensively mined and used as a furnace 
coal. It is here from 34 to 44 feet in thickness, is black and pure, resem- 
bling in appearance, as it does in properties, the coal of the Mahoning 
valley. It is, however, somewhat more laminated, and, perhaps, ap- 
proaches nearer to the “ block coal” of Brazil, Indiana. 

How far Coal No. 1 extends through the coal basin, south and east of 
its line of outcrop, has not yet been fully learned. It is reported to have 
been reached in borings made at Cameron’s Mill, on Bull Creek, Middle- 
ton township, Columbiana county, at the depth of 166 feet, and is there 
said to be four feet in thickness. It is also said to have been struck in 
two wells bored in the valley of the Little Beaver, near Williamsport ; 
but in the oil wells bored at Smith’s Ferry and Island Run no traces of 
it seem to have been obtained. This is not positive proof, however, 
that it was not passed through by all of them, as the boring was usually 
done with a rope, and no attention was paid to anything struck in boring 
unless it was oil. I have myself seen abundant particles of coal brought 
up in the sand-pump from a well at Smith’s Ferry; but in other borings 
made at a distance of only a few rods no coal was reported to have been 
penetrated. At Limaville, on the line between Stark and Portage, the 
Briar Hill coal was unquestionably reached in the boring of Dr. Dales. 
In a well bored by Mr. Swalm, at Canton, Stark county, Coal No. 1 is 
reported to have been struck at a depth of 160 feet below the Zoar lime- 
stone. It is said to be there 6 feet in thickness. Quite a number of 
borings made in the vicinity of Canton in search of this seam passed 
through it, but in all these cases it is reported to have been thin—from 
6 to 30 inches. 

In borings made at the mouth of the Nimishillen, near Sandyville, 
and at the Goshen salt well, above Dover, Tuscarawas county, the Mas- 
sillon coal is said to have been struck, but I have not yet been able to 
ascertain the truth of the report. In the boring made at the Sugar Creek 
salt works the place of Coal No. 1 was distinctly marked, but it was 
very thin. 

In the two wells bored at Urichsville two thin seams of coal were 
passed through under that of the Zoar limestone (No. 3); and at the dis- 
tance of 165 feet below No. 3 a mass of coal and slate, several feet in 
thickness, was passed through. This may represent Coal No. 1, as no 
coal was found below it. | 

On the Ohio, below the mouth of Yellow Creek, a number of borings 
indicated a coal seam of remarkable thickness, some 80 or 90 feet below 
Coal No. 3, but when a shaft was sunk to it it was found to be mostly 
black shale, and worthless. 
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From these facts it is apparent that Coal No. 1 does not form a contin- 
uous sheet in the central part of the coal basin, but that it underlies a 
considerable portion of the area east of Massillon and south of Youngs- 
town is almost certain. Due caution should, however, be observed in 
making expensive explorations for this coal. It is proverbially irregu- 
lar and patchy, even where best developed, along its outcrop, and borings 
for it, therefore, are always uncertain. 

One or two shafts sunk to the coal, some distance from its line of out- 
crop, and opening up prosperous mining enterprises, will stimulate in- 
vestigation, and lead ultimately to the thorough exploration of the area 
of this coal. 


ANALYSES OF Coat No. 1. 


















































No.1. Chestnut Hill, Trambull county ..... 00... scccesses soos PRFPRIFFFERRRER Wormley. 
“ 2. Veatch’s mine, Mahoning county ...... puseceee sessecees coeseceee oes “ 
“ 3. Tallmadge, Summit county ...........0000sssece sooseee oe ese ooee sonen cee Mather. 
“4. Franklin township, Summit county ......... nnossn nennen coavee es .... Wormley. 
“ 5. Willow Bank, Massillon, Stark county...... descscces secscvece cesses “ 
“6. Burton’s mine, Lawrence, Stark county ...... seen... eccseonee ove “ 
“7. Mote’s coal, Knox township, Holmes county....... ..sccsceseocrsees Potter. 
“8. Jackson shaft coal, Jackson.........00scsscsssscecees cnvccesceses evcnes Wormley. 
“ 9, Dr. J. A. Dales’s coal, Limaville, Stark county ......... sssssse “ 
2 3. 4, 6 T. 9. 
1.2600 1.264; 1.256 1.247) 1.250; 1.276) 1.282)......... 
2.47; 5.086 | 2.70} 695) 4.10] 5.55 | 7.75 | 3.20 
31.83 | 39.23 | 37.30 | 32.38 | 32.90 | 40.10 | 31.27 | 33.40 
64.25 | 53.40 | 58.00 | 57.49 | 61.40 | 51.79 | 58.95 | 59.20 
145 | 2.208 | 2.00 | 318| 160] 2.56] 2.08 | 4.20 
100. |100. |100. 1100. 1100. |100. 1100. |100. 
0.56 | 055 | 0.92| 0881| 107| 121| 0533| 0.82 





CoAL No. 2. 


Coal seam No. 2 lies from 40 to 100 feet above No. 1. This difference 
is occasioned by inequalities in the lower coal, which was evidently more 
or less folded and disturbed previous to the deposition of the second seam. 
Usually this is a thin coal, and one that has no economic importance, but 
it is an almost constant feature in the sections of the rocks of the north- 
ern portion of the coal field, and in a few localities becomes of practical 
value. 
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In Trumbull, Mahoning, Summit, and Stark this coal is usually from 
12 to 18 inches in thickness, and is generally known as the “15-inch 
seam,” occasionally swelling to two or two and a half feet. 

In Holmes county it ig a cannel, usually two to two and a half feet 
thick, but at the Strawbridge mine locally expanding to a thickness of 
six feet. In this particular locality it is a typical splint coal, having the 
aspect of a cannel, but containing a relatively small amount of volatile 
matter and a large percentage of fixed carbon. It is to be regretted that 
recent explorations indicate that the unusual expansion of this seam near 
Millersburg is quite local, as from its quality it would have proved a 
very useful coal if the quantity had been large. 

In the southern portion of the State two or more small coals lie near 
the horizon of Coal No. 2, but it is not probable that either should be 
considered identical with it. 

It should also be said that in Holmes county another seam, generally 
thin but sometimes workable, lies between Coals No. 1 and No.2. This 
is called the “iron coal,” because of a bed of iron associated with it, but 
it is so local that I have not thought proper to enumerate it among our 
workable coals. On Michart’s farm, two miles north of Napoleon, Holmes 
county, this seam appears in greater force than any where else that it has 
come under my observation. There it is composed of two benches of one 
foot each, separated by iron ore, said by the owner—for it was not fully 
shown—to be three feet thick. Other parties represent it as one foot of 
ore in two of shale. 

It will be noticed by reference to the reports and sections published by 
Prof. Andrews, that a coal seam with which iron ore is associated is 
sometimes found in Jackson county, holding nearly the same position to 
Coal No. 1 that this does. 


ANALYSES OF Coat No. 2. 
No.1. Millersburg, Holmes county, three miles south-west, Straw- 








bridge cannel ...... c.cccoce ssesesees cocseosee soccee nenann sosene nanananen Wormley. 
No.2. Millersburg, Holmes county, three miles north-east......... . 
1 2. 
Specific gravity ......sccserccccee sesass svovcesce ones ences seneccees 1.270 1.293 
Moisture ...... sonsanona sannne anenan coscce nunonunse sonnensse sosseeeee 2.15 1.30 
Volatile combustible ......00. sessceses cesses sonen sosces nansanee 28.65 41.66 
Fixed carbon ...... sossouonn auononson sunnnnnsn cesses coecesceaens ons 52.70 41.20 
ASD. ..eesnosoone sonnnunun cesses cvcess seeccees sonnunsnunan nunenn anonen „ 16.50 15.90 
100 100 
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Coat No. 3. 


This coal underlies the lower of the two limestones which I have 
spoken of as remarkably constant features in the sections of our Lower 
Coal Measures in different parts of the State. It is more generally found 
directly beneath the limestone, but is sometimes separated from it by as 
much as twenty feet of shale. Like the second limestone coal, this is a 
very variable seam, prone to become a cannel, and exhibiting marked 
changes of thickness within limited areas. Near the eastern border of 
the State it is usually a coking bituminous coal, from two to four feet in 
thickness, of fair quality, but containing considerable sulphur. In Col- 
umbiana county it lies near the bottom of the valley of the Little Bea- 
ver, dipping to the south-east with the fall of the stream. It is quite 
extensively worked in the vicinity of New Lisbon. At the latter local- 
ity it is also coked, and the fire-clay beneath it is used for the manufac- 
ture of fire-brick. 

In the valley of Yellow Creek this is the lowest workable seam, known as 
the “Creek vein.” It is here from three to four feet thick, a bituminous, 
coking coal, containing somewhat more sulphur than the seams which 
overlie it. Along the Ohio in this vicinity it is opened in many places, 
but in value it is completely overshadowed by the important bed of fire- 
clay that underlies it, and which is the basis of a very extensive manu- 
facture of pottery and fire-brick. This fire-clay is one of the most im- 
portant in the series, and one which at its different outcrops supplies the 
material from which stone-ware, fire-brick, etc., are manufactured to the 
value of more than a million dollars per annum. 

In the Mahoning valley Coal No. 3 is thin and of no value; but the 
limestone over it is visible at a great number of localities, and is a useful 
guide in searching for Coal No. 1, as it lies at an average height of about 
160 feet above it. It also furnishes a considerable portion of the lime- 
stone used as flux in the furnaces of the valley. Though nowhere show- 
ing a single bed of greater thickness than three or four feet, this lime- 
stone is sometimes doubled, and it is probably the equivalent of the 
“ Ferriferous limestone” of the Pennsylvania geologists. In all parts of 
Ohio more or less iron ore is found associated with the limestone over 
Coal No. 3, and the deposit frequently has great economic value. 

In Summit county this coal, with its limestone and iron ore, is found 
in the south-eastern townships. The coal is here thin, and has no prac- 
tical importance; but the underlying fireclay is largely worked, and 
supplies some forty potteries. 

Through Stark and Tuscarawas counties Coal No. 3 lies for the most 
pert below the surface. It is exposed, however, in the valley of the 
Nimishillen, below Canton; in the valley of the Tuscarawas, at Zoar; 
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and at Zoar Station. In all this section it is rarely more than two feet 
in thickness. In the south-western corner of Stark, however, in Sugar 
Creek township, it becomes a bright, clean, and excellent coal, partially 
open-burning, from three to three and one-half feet in thickness, and is 
the seam mined at Fisher’s bank, on the Tuscarawas Valley Railroad. 

In Holmes county Coal No. 8 becomes locally of much value. It is 
the seam worked at Mast’s, Collier’s, and Chambers’s mines; is about . 
four feet thick ; a semi-cannel, and good. At Harger’s mill, in the eastern 
part of Holmes county, it is five feet thick, part cannel, part bituminous. 
In Mechanic township it is a true cannel, said to be eight feet thick; 
but is not worked, nor so exposed that its value can be determined. 

In descending the Tuscarawas river the coal seam under consideration 
is seen at a great number of localities, which will be found described in 
the reports on Coshocton and Muskingum counties. It dips nearly with 
the fall of the stream, and is seen for the last time at the water level in 
the base of Putnam Hill, near Zanesville, where it is an impure cannel 
from six inches to one foot in thickness. Throughout this region the lime- 
stone which overlies it is nearly continuous, and is often very cherty. 

In southern Ohio Coal No. 3 is a less constant feature in the geology 
than further north. Its horizon is apparently marked, however, by a 
limestone which, in Licking, Muskingum, Perry, Vinton, and Jackson 
counties, lies from 120 to 170 feet above the Jackson coal. The coal 
itself, however—of which the place is below the limestone—is generally 
wanting, and where present is very thin, Nearer the Ohio, in Lawrence 
and Scioto counties, as I learn from the reports of Prof. Andrews, both 
the coal and limestone have disappeared. 


ANALYSES OF CoaL No. 3. 


No. 1. Glasgo’s, near Nashville, Holmes county; cannel ......... sccssese severe Wormley. 
“2. Mast’s coal, N. E. of Millersburg, Holmes county ; ; semi-canpel onen “ 
«“ 3. Collier’scoal, “ weacee 
“ 4, “Creek vein,” Yellow Creek; bituminouß......... scossces cee sonssunen ensene “« 
‘© 5. Green’s coal, New Lisbon, Columbiana county; bituminous... ......... “ 
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Coat No. 4. 


Throughout the greater part of the belt of outcrop of the Lower Coal 
Measures in Ohio, at a distance varying from 20 to 90 feet above Coal 
No. 8, another coal, another limestone, and another ore bed are found, 
which are no less marked and constant features in the series than those 
just described. The resemblance between the two groups is 20 close that 
it is not always easy to discriminate between them, and this has led to 
some errors in our earlier reports. 

The great variation in the interval which separates them has also led to 
some difference of opinion, and has been considered by those who hold to 
the theory of the strict parallelism of coal seams as proof of a want of con- 
tinuity and identity in one or both groups. These strata have, however, 
been traced with great care through many counties by several members 
of the Corps who have had much experience as coal geologists, and they 
are all agreed in regard to the relations of these limestone groups to 
each other and to the associated strata. They also coincide with me in 
the opinion that the kind of parallelism here shown is an argument 
against the theory which has been referred to, rather than against the 
continuity and identity of each group throughout the region it traverses. 

Where the interval between the limestones is considerable, two and 
sometimes three coal seams are found between them. With the excep- 
tion of Coal No. 4, these are generally quite local in their extent, and 
rarely attain workable thickness. One of these may be seen in the 
northern part of Tuscarawas county, between Dover and Mineral Point. 
It occupies about the middle of the space between the limestones, has a 
maximum thickness of about three feet, and is of inferior quality. In 
the Report of Progress for 1870 this seam is described and enumerated as 
Coal No. 4, but subsequent observation proved that it was so local and 
unimportant that it was regarded as unworthy to be numbered as one of 
our series of lower coals. It has, therefore, been designated in our later 
reports as Coal 3a. 

In the valley of the Killbuck and that of the Tuscarawas the lime- 
stones over Coals No. 3 and No. 4 may be traced almost continuously for 
nearly 100 miles, where their relations to each other and the associated 
rocks are so apparent that no one can mistake them. Here the distance 
between the limestones is found to vary from twenty to ninety feet, af- 
fording an excellent illustration of the local subsidences which took 
place during the formation of our Coal Measures. 

Like the lower limestone seam, Coal No. 4 is exceedingly variable, 
as regards both its quality and thickness. It is also prone to divide 
into two or more benches, which are generally separated by fire-clay, 
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though sometimes by shale. These partings may increase in thickness 
in short distances, so as to form two workable seams illustrations of 
which may be seen at Glasgo’s, in Holmes county, and in the shaft at 
Uhrichsville. 

In Licking and Coshocton counties Coal No. 4 is locally from four to 
six feet in thickness, and is cannel of good quality. This is the Flint 
Ridge cannel, and that which is mined in Bedford and Jefferson town- 
ships, Coshocton county. 

Along the line of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and St. Louis Railroad, 
between Coshocton and Trenton, Coal No. 4, with its limestone, generally 
lies at the base of the hills, though sometimes carried beneath the sur- 
face by local waves. At Uhrichaville Coal No. 4 is found nearly seventy- 
five feet below the level of the Stillwater, as has been proved by borings 
and a shaft. It is here double, the two portions being separated by from 
six to twelve inches of fire-clay. In borings made at Dennison, three 
miles distant, they are reported as separated by fifteen feet of fire-clay. 

From Trenton Coal No. 4 may be traced up the valley of the Tusca- 
rawas as far as Navarre, in Stark county, up the Sandy as far as Minerva, 
and up the Nimishillen to the summit in Green township, Summit 
county. In all these valleys it lies above the streams, dipping with 
them, and is exposed almost continuously, and the great changes which 
it exhibits may be accurately noted. 

Between Trenton and Zoar it is generally a cubical coal, from one and 
a half to three feet in thickness, and is of little value. At Navarre, on 
the west side of the river, it becomes five feet thick, with two clay part- 
_ ings, and looks well. On the east side it is two and a half feet thick, 
and poor. At Zoar station it is two feet thick, a cubical coal. Five 
miles above, in the valley of the Connotton, it is five feet thick, very slaty, 
and worthless. At Sandyville it has been mined by J. A. Saxton, Esq., 
is a fairly good coal, but varies in thickness from two to five feet. At 
Kelley’s Point it is an excellent cannel, two and a half feet in thickness. 
At the mouth of Indian Run, below Waynesburg, and on the Trumbull 
Company’s property, it is from four to seven feet in thickness, in two 
benches, of which the upper is an open-burning coal closely resembling 
the Briar Hill. In the valley of the Nimishillen, below Canton, Coal 
No. 4 is usually a cubical coal, too thin to be worked. At Browning's 
Mill, however, it swells to a thickness of six feet, is partly cannel, and 
very impure. About Canton it is largely mined, is a soft, bituminous 
coal, four feet thick, and of fair quality. At Ruthauff’s Mill, five miles 
further north, it is seven feet in thickness, with two slate partings. At 
Greentown it is four to five feet thick, a bituminous coal of good quality. 
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At Alliance, on the eastern border of Stark county, Coal No. 4 is reached 
and worked in the Alliance Fire-Clay Company’s shaft. This is also the 
coal which is mined at Atwater, and penetrated in the shaft sunk at 
Edinburgh. In the former locality it is from four to five feet in thick- 
ness, with a parting in the middle. It is here an open-burning, semi- 
cannel coal, much like what it is at Uhrichsville, and in the shaft of 
the Trumbull Company on the Sandy, below Waynesburg. Its lime- 
stone is here wanting. 

In the valley of Yellow Creek Coal No. 4 is represented, as I have sup- 
posed, by the Hammondsville “Strip vein,” here as at Atwater without 
ita limestone. 

On the eastern border of the State Coal No. 4 is probably represented 
by the remarkably pure bituminous coal of Letonia and the cannel of 
Canfield and Darlington, and hence is identical with the Kittanning 
coal of Pennsylvania. 

The limestone over Coal No. 4 is that called by Prof. Andrews the 
Putnam Hill limestone. It is also frequently referred to in our reports 
as the gray limestone, to distinguish it from that over Coal No. 3, which 
is designated as the blue limestone. The difference in color indicated by 
these names prevails over several counties, but,is not universal. As has 
been before stated, both limestones are highly ferriferous. The iron ore 
which accompanies them is sometimes in the form of tiers of nodules 
of “kidney ore,” which lie just above them ; sometimes as “ plate ore,” 
or sheets of calcareous clay, iron stone resting on them; or, finally, “block 
ore,” a stratified mass of ore, more or less completely replacing the lime- 
stones. 

It often happens, also, that these limestones become earthy or bitu- 
minous, and are converted into blue or black calcareous shale, full of the 
fossil shells which abound in the limestones when purer. 

The Putnam Hill limestone locally assumes still another phase which 
I have not observed in the lower or Zoar limestone, ¢. e., it is converted 
into a hydraulic lime by the addition of a considerable percentage of 
earthy matter. In such circumstances it becomes somewhat laminated, 
but retains its hardness, and frequently becomes almost as sonorous as 
phonolite. Its thickness is usually increased. When freshly broken it 
is still blue, but when weathered, its lime superficially dissolved out, and 
ita iron oxidized, it becomes brown, or even yellow, and would hardly be 
recognized as a limestone. When assuming this phase it is sometimes 
highly fossiliferous, and has then supplied us with by far the largest 
portion of the Coal Measure mollusks obtained in the prosecution of the 
Survey. At Flint Ridge, at New Philadelphia where the road to the 
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Goshen salt well leaves the valley, and on the hills south of the Koko- 
sing, where it joins the Mohican, on the west line of Coshocton county, 
the Putnam Hill limestone assumes the character I have described. 

Both the limestones under consideration, like most others contained 
in the Coal Measures, yield a brown lime on calcination (and yet one 
which produces an excellent mortar). This is undoubtedly due to the 
quantity of iron and clay they contain, and is one of the results of 
their formation in shallow and circumscribed bodies of water, which 
received the drainage of surrounding land surfaces carrying both iron 
and clay. 

Another striking characteristic of these and some other limestones of 
the Coal Measures is the quantity of silex which they locally contain. 
This is a marked feature in the Zoar limestone, and it becomes so cherty 
as to be called flint, or buhr-stone, in many parts of Tuscarawas, Coshoc- 
ton, and Muskingum counties. In other portions of the Alleghany coal 
field the higher limestones exhibit the same phenomena, and buhrstone— 
the calcareo-silicious rock of Hildreth—is met with in a great number of 
localities in Ohio, West Virginia, and Kentucky, aside from the famous 
one at Flint Ridge. 

The origin of the silex in these flinty limestones has never been satis- 
factorily explained. It has sometimes been attributed to hot springs, of 
which the water contained much silica, but the general distribution of 
the flint and the immense number of fossils sometimes contained in it, 
seem to me insurmountable objections tothis view. It appears tome more 
probable that the silica was derived from microscopic organisms, such as 
the diatoms. It is well known that at the present time very extensive 
deposits of silicious earth (“infusorial earth”) are being. made in our 
lakes and lagoons. These are frequently associated with shell marl and 
sometimes bog iron ore. In the Tertiary age, even more extensive beds 
of diatomaceous silica were formed than any belonging to the present 
age yet discovered, the polishing slate of Bilin (“tripoli”), Monterey 
and Nevada “infusorial earths,” etc.. In the older formations no such 
strata are found, and yet it is hardly probable that the low forms of life 
from which these beds of silica are derived are of modern date. From 
some experiments recently made by Mr. Henry Newton at my request, 
we learn that the silicious shields of diatoms are more soluble than almost 
any other form of silica known, and it seems to me quite possible that in 
the older diatomaceous earths the individual forms have disappeared by 
solution, and the mass has been converted into compact amorphous silica, 
such as we find in our beds of chert. I would, therefore, suggest, that in 
many parts of the lagoons which, from time to time, occupied the coal 
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area, the shields of diatoms accumulated in beds of considerable thick- 
ness, and these, now blended and consolidated by solution, form our Coal 
Measure buhr-stones. | 

In this view, the wide diffusion of the silica and its blending with 
and shading into purer limestone as though deposited in the quieter 
nooks of the broad lagoon, its association with fossils and iron, are all 
harmonious and confirmatory facts. If hot springs had furnished the 
silica, we should be pretty certain to find it impregnating other strata 
than the limestone, and should probably find some masses or accumula- 
tions heaped up about the source of supply but we have discovered 
nothing of the kind; and the careful observation of the facts in the 
case has convinced me that the silica, like the lime, is indigenous and 
not exotic; that is, that it accumulated particle by particle as a sediment 
at the bottom of water, where it was slowly drawn from solution and fixed 
by some vital agency. 


ANALYSES OF CoAL No. 4. 


No. 1. Sharples’s bank, Bedford township, Coshocton county ; ; cannel.. -Wormley. 
“ 2. Lyman’s, Jefferson towhship, Un 
“ 3. Trumbull Company’s shaft, Stark county; bituminous FRPFPRRERFER . “ 
“ 4. Greentown. Summit county, j= «_ «-_—_— —__naasccceeees 0 “ 
“ 5. Porter’s coal, Hopewell township, Muskingum county ; bitum.... “ 
“ 6. Flint Ridge cannel ......... ....0.ssccor secveceee snnnen sosces sonne teense sonanenen “ 


Specific Zravity......0. rccseses see 1.149 1.357 
Moisture.. 





Coat No. 5. 


In the western part of Holmes county the distance between the Putnam 
Hill limestone and its underlying coal (No. 4) and Coal No. 6—to be de- 
scribed further on—is little more than twenty feet, and no coal seam 
occurs in the interval. In going toward the east from this point this 
interval rapidly expands, until in Tuscarawas county it becomes as much 
as one hundred feet, and one, sometimes two, coal seams are found in it. 
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Where there are two, the upper of these is an impure cannel, which is. 
nowhere of workable thickness. This is referred to in our reports as Coal 
No.5a. Below this is another seam, first seen at Harger’s Mill, in Holmes 
county, where it begins with a feather edge. In northern Tuscarawas 
county this has become one of the most: important coals in the series, 
and one that is traceable over a large area toward the south and east. It 
is well shown about Mineral Point, where it is the coal chiefly worked. . 

This coal seam was numbered da in our first reports from the supposi- 
tion that it was quite local, but proving to be wide-spread and valuable, 
it is, in our later publications, designated as Coal No. 5. Here it lies 
about fifty feet above the gray or Putnam Hill limestone; is a bright, 
handsome, rather open-burning coal, four feet in thickness. It is roofed 
with black shale, which contains a notable quantity of kidney ore. This 
has been quite largely worked by stripping in the vicinity, and is a 
marked ore horizon in all this region. 

Another distinguishing characteristic of Coal No. 5 in the vicinity of 
Mineral Point is the fire-clay which underlies it. This is very pure, and 
locally non-plastic. It is similar in appearance and properties to the 
Mt. Savage fire-clay, and, like that, is largely used for the manufacture of 
fire-brick of superior quality. 

In Stark county this coal is found in all the southern and eastern 
townships, and is there known as the “30-inch” seam, being thinner 
than at Mineral Point, but retaining its good qualities, and being gener- 
ally mined. 

On the Tuscarawas Branch of the Cleveland and Pittsburgh Railroad, 
Coal No. 5 is worked at the tunnel, where it lies below grade, and is known 
as the “tunnel” seam. It is also mined on the Trumbull Company’s 
property, below Waynesburg. 

At Alliance this is the seam worked in the shaft above the Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne and Chicago Railroad. It has here a thickness of 33 to 4 
feet, and is somewhat softer and more .sulphurous than at Mineral 
Point. 

In the valley of Yellow Creek this coal is known as the “ Roger vein ”— 
the next one below the “Big vein”—has a thickness of 34 to 4 feet, and’ 
is a fairly good coking coal. 

In eastern Columbiana county Coal No. 5 is probably represented by 
the “ Whan seam,” a coal of very variable thickness, but locally swelling 
to 5 feet, and of excellent quality. 

In western Pennsylvania this is known as the Lower Freeport coal. 

Tracing Coal No. 5 southward from our starting point in Tuscarawas 
county, we find it at Dover mined on the hill above the Sugar Creek salt 
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well, having a thickness of about 3 feet, and of good quality. In the 
southern part of Tuscarawas county Coal No. 5 is generally thin, but of 
good quality. At Urichsville it lies 30 feet below Coal No. 6, is 24 to 3 
feet thick, and not worked. At Port Washington it has been opened on 
the property of the new furnace company, and its fire-clay, there plastic, 
is used for the manufacture of fire-brick. It is here 3 feet thick, and lies 
at about the level of the base of the furnaces. On the bank of the river, 
in the same vicinity, it is 4 feet thick, and lies 45 feet above the gray 
limestone, and 65 feet below Coal No. 6. 

In northern Muskingum and Guernsey, Coal No. 5 thins out and dis- 
appears over quite a large area. Here the interval between Coals No. 4 
and No. 6 diminishes locally to 20 feet, just as at Fredericksburg, Wayne 
county, and we have in these two localities the opposite sides of the 
basin in which Coal No. 5 and a great thickness of associated strata 
were deposited ; a good example of local subsidence during the formation 
of our Coal Measures. “Twelve miles north of Zanesville Coal No. 5 ap- 
pears again, thickening to the south.” (Stevenson.) 

In central and southern Muskingum county, Coal No. 5 is the first 
workable seam above the Putnam Hill limestone, distant from it from 
25 to 65 feet in different localities. It varies in thickness from 4 inches 
to 44 feet, and is generally esteemed as a good coal. It is the lower bed 
at Rocky Point, 22 feet below the Nelsonville seam, with iron ore over it. 
At Joseph Porter’s, Hopewell township, it is 3 feet thick, 47 feet above the 
Patnam Hill limestone, and 45 feet below the Nelsonville coal. At 
Fork’s Mill Run, near Zanesville, it is 4 feet thick, 28 feet below the Nel- 
sonville coal, and 65 feet above the Putnam Hill limestone. 


“In Perry county this is known as the lower New Lexington seam. It is here 
quite persistent, and has been considerably mined. At the minesof the Miami Com- 
pany, on the branch of the Zanesville and Cincinnati Railroad, it is 3 feet 10 inches 
thick, and is 22 feet below the Nelsonville coal.” (Andrews.) 


About Nelsonville, Coal No. 5 seems to be generally present, though 
scarcely at all worked. It is from 3 to 4 feet in thickness, and is said to 
be of good quality. 


“At the mines of the Hocking Valley Coal Company, York township, Athens 
county, this seam is found at a distance of 27} feet below the main Nelsonville 
seam. It was not measured, but is there popularly called the ‘‘3-feet vein.” (An- 
drews.) 


On the west line of Ames and Trimble townships, Athens county, Coal 
No. 5 lies 35 feet below the “Great vein” (No. 6), and 30 feet above the 
Putnam Hill limestone. It is said to be here 4 to 5 feet in thickness. 

10 
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ANALYSES OF CoaL No. 5. 


Tunnel seam, Tuscarawas county. 

Whan seam, New Lisbon, Columbiana county. , 
Roger vein, Elliottsville, Jefferson county. 

R. Miller, Liberty township, Guernsey county. 
Roger vein, Salineville, Columbiana county. 


oP ON Ei 


Specific gravity ......-cccccscesereecess 


Moisture. ......00 csecccece veccccece conncs 
Volatile combustible «......... ...... 
Fixed Carbon ...ccccee aeonoanon cocccsees 





Coat No. 6. 


This is probably the most interesting and important of all our coal 
seams. It attains greater thickness, occupies a wider area, and in its 
different outcrops and phases supplies a larger amount of good fuel than 
any other. It also seems destined to make in the future still more im- 
portant contibutions to the wealth of the State. In the remarkable 
section which terminates the coal field at its north-western corner, in 
Holmes county, Coal No. 6 is only two feet in thickness, but it is here par- 
tially cut away by the heavy sandrock (Mahoning sandstone) which over- 
lies it in so many localities. A few miles further east, near Millersburgh, 
at the mine of Judge Armor, it is six feet thick, in two benches, the part- 
ing being near the middle. Here it exhibits a character which it gener- 
ally holds through northern Ohio, viz., it is a rather soft, but very bright 
and black coking coal, containing a moderate amount of sulphur, but too 
much to permit its employment for the manufacture of gas. Throughout 
Holmes county Coal No. 6 1s almost constantly present, running from 
three to six feet in thickness, and is the source from which most of the 
fuel used by the inhabitants is supplied. In Tuscarawas county it is 
likewise the most important seam. On Stone Creek it is thin, but in ad- 
_ joining localities it ranges from four to five feet thick. At Port Washing- 
ton it is seven feet thick. Elsewhere, as at Trenton, Urichsville, Dennison, 
Pike Run, New Philadelphia, the Goshen salt well, and in the valley of the 
‘Connotton, it is nearly of the same thickness, from four to five feet. At 
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Urichsville it is quite largely mined and coked by Mr. Andreas. The 
Trenton mines have supplied a large amount of this fuel to the Cleveland 
market for the last five-and-twenty years. Throughout all this region it 
is a typical coking coal, which will make an excellent coke if properly 
washed. | 

In Stark county Coal No. 6 runs through all the southern and eastern 
townships. It is the coal mined at Osnaburgh, and highly esteemed in 
all parts of the county for blacksmiths’ use. Throughout Mapleton, 
Robertsville, and Paris this coal is from four to six feet in thickness, and 
fully up to its average of excellence. Near New Chambersburgh it 
crosses the line of the Cleveland and Pittsburgh Railroad, and stretches 
thence continuously through the highlands of the watershed far into 
Pennsylvania. At Salineville, Hammondsville, and Linton it is called 
the “Big vein,” and ranges from five to seven feet in thickness; a coking 
coal, not quite as pure as further west. At Linton it is underlaid by four 
or five inches of cannel, which is full of the remains of aquatic animals, 
and is plainly the carbonaceous sediments of an open lagoon in the coal 
marsh. About fifty species of fossil fishes and salamanders have been 
taken from one mine at this locality. 

Just above Steubenville Coal No. 6 dips below the river, and this is the 
seam mined in the shafts at this point—Mingo, Lagrange, Rush Run, etc. 
At Steubenville it is about four feet in thickness; a partially open-burn- 
ing coal of great excellence. It has been considerably used in the raw 
state for the manufacture of iron, but is now more generally coked. At 
Rush Run it is from seven to eight feet in thickness, but is not quite so 
pure as at Steubenvile, and is more broken by partings. 

In all the northern part of Columbiana county this coal is found in an 
almost unbroken sheet. Near New Lisbon it is the coal mined on the 
Shelton, Arter, Teagarden, and Marten farms, ranging from four to seven 
feet thick. About Achor and Palestine, on the eastern line of the county, 
the coal of No. 6 becomes purer, but somewhat thinner than further west. 
This is the seam mined at Carbon Hill, and in this region is generally 
known as the “ four-foot” or “Carbon Hill seam.” At Achor it is mined 
by Isaac Dike, Burt, Burson, Booth, and others; the coal is from three 
and a half to four and a half feet thick, and very clean, bright, and pure. 
At the Sterling mines Coal No. 6 is worked by Freeman Butts, Esq., and 
is largely sold as a gas coal. 

Throughout eastern Columbiana county, and over a large area in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, Coal No. 6 is underlaid by a bed of limestone of from 
two to eight feet in thickness; but this disappears, or is only occasion- 
ally seen toward the west. By the Pensylvania geologists our Coal No. 6 
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is called the Upper Freeport seam, and the limestone under it is called the 
Freeport limestone. 

Going southward from our starting point in Holmes county, we find 
that Coal No. 6, in Coshocton, exhibits an excellent development. It is 
mined in a great number of places, for the most part retaining the char- 
acters that have been alraady attributed to it. Here, as elsewhere, it 
usually lies in two benches, with a parting below the middle. At Co- 
shocton, and in that vicinity, it is harder and purer than further north, 
and is largely mined and shipped on the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and 
St. Louis Railroad. Though not yet used for iron-making, if properly 
coked, the coal of this seam in Coshocton county would supply a very 
large amount of good furnace fuel. 

South of the National Road Coal No. 6 acquires such magnitude and 
excellence that it quite overshadows all the other coal seams of the State. 

In Muskingum county it has much the appearance it has further 
north, but is not so thick and pure as in Coshocton. In the adjoining 
county of Perry it expands to a maximum thickness of nearly thirteen 
feet, and is the “Great vein” of the Straitsville region. It is also of ex- 
cellent quality, is an open-burning furnace coal, containing a small amount 
of sulphur, and is successfully used for the manufacture of gas. The 
identity of the Straitsville coal with No. 6 will hardly be questioned by 
any one who follows the seam down through the line of outcrops and 
mines by which it is connected with the No. 6 of Coshocton, Holmes, and 
Tuscarawas. It is almost always recognizable by its dimensions, its 
partings, and by its relation to the Putnam Hill limestone and Coal No. 
5, below, and to the Cambridge coal and the Crinoidal limestone (Ames 
limestone) of the Barren Measures, above. 

What the reach of Coal No. 6 toward the east and back from its line 
of outcrop in Perry and Athens may be, we do not know; but it has been 
struck in borings in numerous localities where it had passed 100 feet be- 
low the surface, here maintaining a thickness of from 8 to 12 feet. It is 
highly probable that it extends beneath a large tract of country east of 
where it is now mined, but far below the surface, readily accessible 
by shafts. It will be remembered that in passing southward on the 
Ohio, Coal No. 6 becomes thicker than further north, and we are thus en- 
couraged to hope that its greatest development is in this direction. 

The Straitsville coal has not been certainly recognized south of Athens 
county. If extending further in this direction, it is, on its western out- 
crop, much diminished in thickness and value. 
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ANALYSES OF CoAL No. 6. 


No. 1. Arter farm, New Lisbon, Columbiana county...............ees00 Wormley. 
“ 2. Isaac Dike’s mine, Camp Run, Columbiana county ............ “ 
“ 3. Salineville, Big vein, Columbiana county ......... zerenennn seseseeee “ 
“ 4. Linton, « 66 Neansveee senses sannan oes u. “ 
“ 5. Carbon Hill, “ U anea se sess eases seseeeses “ 
“Es Saunders’, Millersburg, Holmes county ........ cccss0 assess sonnannen “ 
“* 7. Andreas’ mine, Urichsville, Tuscarawas county ..........00006: “ 
“ 8. Steubenville shaft coal, Steubenville, Jefferson county........ “ 
. 9. A.B. Hamilton, Waynesburg, Stark county............ .cscsess - “ 
. 10. Keith’s mine, Coshocton county............ sss snnnen senses nseeees “. 
«. 21. MuskingumValley Coal Co., Rock Run, Muskingum county.. “ 
<q 22. New Straitsville, Perry county.........00.sccccs sscese cscoee coseseses ove “ 


X3. Nelsonville, Athens county ........:00. anne. seoessee ov seneees conssenes “ 


















1 2. 
Specific gravity ........... soon 1.260 1.276 1.280 1.276 
Moisture 2.2... ...00. ann ccs sonen 3.45 1.625 
Volatile combustible ......... 35.56 38.425 
Fixed carbon 2.0... 200200 scssveees 56.36 57.925 
Ash ............ cv ccne cas caccee secece 4.63 2.125 





THE MAHONING SANDSTONE. 


Coal No. 6 is immediately overlaid by a greater or less thickness of 
shale. This is sometimes argillaceous, with many impressions of coal 
plants; in other localities—as in Holmes county—it is black, bitumin- 
ous, and crowded with fossil shells. Neither the plants nor shells, 
however, are peculiar to this seam, but are species widely distributed 
throughout the Coal Measures, both vertically and laterally. Occasion- 
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ally the shale bed above Coal No. 6 is thick, and runs up to the next 
seam; but more generally, at a distance of from three to twenty feet, 
comes in a massive sandstone, which is a marked feature in the Coal 
Measure series. In Pennsylvania this is called the Mahoning sandstone, 
and is a conspicuous and much used landmark in all descriptions of the 
stratigraphic geology of that region. It is there made the dividing line 
between the Lower Coal Series and the Barren Measures. In Ohio it is 
not quite so important an element in the geological column, but it is 
still of sufficient consequence to deserve special notice. It is usually a 
coarse, brown or yellow sandrock, holding the same relations to Coal No. 6 
that the Massillon sandstone does to Coal No. 1, and it is evidently the 
product of a similar change of physical condition. Like the Massillon 
sandstone, too, it occasionally dips down and cuts out the coal along the 
line of the currents of water by which its materials were distributed. 
The Mahoning sandstone is, however, distinguished from its lower rep- 
resentative by being occasionally a conglomerate, a character which I 
have never seen the Massillon sandstone assume. The quartz pebbles 
of the Mahoning sandstone are usually small—from the size of a grain 
of wheat to that of a bean—rarely becoming as large as acherry. This 
will serve to distinguish it from the Carboniferous Conglomerate, which 
lies three hundred feet below, in which the pebbles are sometimes several 
inches in diameter. This will not serve, however, as an infallible diag- 
nostic feature, since some of the sandstones higher in the series—espe- 
cially one over Coal No. 7—occasionally take on this character of the 
Mahoning. The best exibitions of the conglomerate phase of the Ma- 
honing sandstones which have come under my observation are in south- 
eastern Columbiana county, and in northern Tuscarawas county, about 
Zoar. I may say in this connection that, in my judgment, far too much 
importance has been assigned to the Mahoning sandstone as a guide in 
the identification of our coal seams. Though very frequently, perhaps 
generally, found over Coal No. 6, it is by no means constant throughout 
even the Ohio portion of the Alleghany coal field; and if it would be 
unsafe to trust to it as a means of determining the position of the asso- 
ciated strata here, it must be much more so over a larger area. It is 
plainly the effect of causes that were local in their action, and it is far 
less constant and useful as a geological guide than the limestones of the 
Coal Measures, some of which were the products of general submergences, 
and are continuous over very wide areas. The statement that the Ma- 
honing sandstone is common to both the Alleghany and Illinois coal 
fields is rendered improbable by strong a priors reasons, and it has not 
been confirmed by the latest and most careful obegrvations. 
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Coat No. 6a. (Norris CoAL.) 


In the northern portions of the Ohio coal field we often find a trace of 
coal, or a thin coal seam, about 50 feet above Coal No. 6, but this very 
rarely becomes of workable thickness. In going southward it is first seen 
in southern Tuscarawas and northern Guernsey county. It is there 
local, but when present is thin and overlaid with a mottled brecciated 
limestone, such as occurs higher up in the Barren Measures, but which 
is quite unlike anything found below. 

South of the National Road, in Perry and Athens counties, a coal comes 
in from 30 to 50 feet above the “Great vein,” called by Prof. Andrews the 
“ Norris coal,” which locally attains a thickness of six feet, but apparently 
has not a very wide lateral extension. It is a coking coal, softer and 
more sulphurous than that of the “Great vein,” but in its best phases is 
a good smith’s coal, and one that will probably make a serviceable coke. 


Coat No. 7. 


Throughout Tuscarawas county, and in parts of Coshocton, Holmes, 
Stark, and Carroll, we find a strongly marked coal and iron horizon about 
100 feet above Coal No. 6. The coal is here of no great value—from eighteen 
inches to three feet in thickness—and is usually soft and sulphurous. 
Resting upon it, however, is the most valuable deposit of iron ore in the 
northern part of the State, and, indeed, one that is, locally, richer than 
any other found in our Coal Measures. This is a blackband ore, which some- 
times reaches a thickness of twelve feet, but is oftener three to six feet. 
It is not a continuous deposit, however, within the territory it occupies, 
and it runs out in every direction, so that it can be detected in but few 
localities outside of Tuscarawas county. 

In some places, overlying this blackband ore—in others taking its 
place—is a limestone which is usually nodular and so highly charged 
with iron that it becomes a valuable calcareous ore. This is popularly 
called Mountain ore, from the fact that it occurs in the summits of the 
hills. It is also, locally, a limestone without ore, but containing some 
iron, so that it weathers buff. 

The group of strata I have described is best shown in Tuscarawas 
county, in the hills above Zoar Station, and those on the head of Stone 
Creek and near Port Washington. In the first mentioned locality the coal 
is three feet thick, but poor. The blackband and nodular calcareous ore 
both appear above it, and have been extensively worked. At Wilhelmi’s 
ore bank, on Stone Creek, and at Port Washington, the coal is from one and 
a half to two feet thigk, is taken out with the ore and used in calcining it. 
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In Stark county Coal No. 7, with its blackband ore, occurs only in the 
hilltops in Robertsville and Osnaburg, and in Carroll county only in 
Ross township, between Waynesburg and Morges, where it is worked 
by Messrs. Rhodes and Card, of Cleveland. 

In Holmes county Coal No. 7 is found in the tops of the hills both 
east and west of the Killbuck. It has herea thickness of from four to six 
feet, and is of good quality, but it has little cover, and is sparingly 
worked. No blackband ore is found over it. It varies from 43 to 
100 feet above Coal No. 6. In the eastern part of Carroll county Coal 
No. 7 is worked in various places near Mechanicstown and Waltsville. 
Thence it is traceable continuously down Big Yellow Creek to Hammonds- 
ville, and into the valley of the North Fork of Yellow Creek at Saline- 
ville. In all this region the coal is of excellent quality, and is exten- 
sively mined and shipped. At Salineville it lies 54 feet above No. 6; 
near Yellow Creek, from 50 to 70. At Salineville it is known as the 
“Salineville strip vein.” It is here the highest workable coal in the 
series, and is overlaid by 300 feet of the Barren Coal Measures, strongly 
marked by heavy beds of red shale. The crinoidal limestone (Ames 
limestone) here lies 250 feet above it, and a nodular, earthy limestone 
occurs a few feet below it. 

Toward the eastern margin of the State, Coal No. 7 lies from 50 to 60 
feet above Coal No. 6, and is there the uppermost workable seam, the 
gray and red shales of the Barren Measures reaching to the tops of the 
hills. In this section it is about three feet thick, and, as at Salineville, 
is an excellent coal. Its relations to Coal No. 6 may be well seen at 
Palestine, where it is the seam worked by Burnett and Joy, while the 
next lower coal (No 6, “Upper Freeport,”) is the Carbon Hill seam. 
About the mouth of Yellow Creek Coal No. 7 is known as the “Groff 
vein,” and a few miles below, on the Ohio, it has been extensively worked 
at New Cumberland, in West Virginia, and on the Ohio side opposite. 
Here it is four to four and a half feet thick, and of superior quality. 
Near Steubenville this seam appears to run out, and no workable coal is 
found between the Steubenville shaft coal, No. 6, and the Pittsburgh 
seam, No. 8, an interval of over 500 feet. 

In the southern part of Carroll county, about Leesburgh, Coal No. 7 is 
well developed, acquiring a thickness of four and even locally five feet, 
and is of fair quality. It is quite largely mined in this vicinity, and in 
the corner of Harrison along the railroad. Thence it is traceable by a 
continuous line of outcrop into the valley of the Stillwater, and up that 
valley to Freeport, near which place it dips to the south and east below 
the surface and disappears. In all this region it is practically without 
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the blackband, but is covered with a black shale which is highly ferru- 
ginous, and sometimes contains a few inches of good ore. On the Still- 
water and in northern Guernsey county Coal No. 7 is generally overlain, 
not immediately, but at a distance of a few feet, by a heavy bed of sand- 
stone, which is often a conglomerate coarser than that over No. 6, the 
pebbles sometimes attaining the size of a hickory nut. This conglomer- 
ate may be seen in Tuscarawas county, overlying the blackband and No. 7, 
in the hills between New Philadelphia and in the valley of the Connot- 
ton. It is here succeeded above by the brilliantly colored shales of the 
Barren Measures, which are never found below Coal No. 7. 

By Prof. Stevenson, who has traced all the lower coals through from 
the Tuscarawas valley to the National Road, the coal so largely mined at 
Cambridge, Guernsey county, is supposed to be our Coal No. 7. It is 
also the “Alexander” coal of Muskingum county, thought by Prof: 
Andrews to be the “Sheridan,” or “ Bayley’s Run” coal, which reaches 
through, almost uninterruptedly, to the Ohio river. By many persons 
this seam is believed to be further extended into north-eastern Kentucky, 
and there to be the famous “ Coalton,” or “ Ashland” coal, so much used 
in iron-making. This identification is, however, somewhat conjectural. 

In Muskingum county the Alexander coal (No. 7) is of varying thick- 
ness and value, but it is reported by Prof. Andrews to attain in some 
localities—Brush Creek and Wayne townships—a thickness of six feet. 
At the mines of Mr. William Alexander, in Washington township, it is 
extensively worked, and has a good reputation. In this region it lies 
from eighty to ninety feet above the horizon of Coal No. 6, and is repre- 
sented by Prof. Andrews to have a limestone with iron ore a few feet 
below it. In Perry county this is the second seam above the “Great vein,” 
from which it is separated by an interval of from seventy to ninety feet, 
the “ Norris coal” (6a) lying from forty to sixty feet below it. On Snow 
Fork the three seams may be seen in the same section at various places. 
Coal No. 7 is here from three to five feet in thickness, with limestone 
and iron ore generally visible below it. In Athens county Coal No. 7 is 
apparently represented by the Bayley’s Run coal. This is the seam 
most extensively worked, and regarded as the most important in the 
county, though hereafter it may be overshadowed by the working of the 
Nelsonville seam below drainage. The Bayley’s Run coal has been very 
fully described by Prof. Andrews in his reports on Athens county, and 
it is recognized as one of the most valuable coal seams of southern Ohio. 
Its thickness in Athens county is generally from four and a half to 
five feet. It is a coking coal, which usually contains considerably 
more sulphur than Coal No. 6, but in many localities it seems to be 
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pure enough to make an excellent coke. Prof. Andrews regards the 
Ferriferous limestone, with its coal, as representing, in Jackson, Gallia 
and Lawrence counties, the horizon of the Nelsonville seam, and recog- 
nizes the “Alexander” and “Bayley’s Run” coal in the “Sheridan” coal, 
which lies seventy or eighty feet above. If this identification is correct, 
the “Newcastle” coal, which is the first seam above the Ferriferous lime- 
stone, and from twenty to thirty feet above it, holds about the position 
of the “Norris” coal of Perry county, and may be identical with it. 


ANALYSES OF CoAL No. 7. 


Joy and Burnett, New Palestine, Columbiana county. 
Salineville Strip vein, Salineville, a 

New Cumberland coal, Elliotsville, Jefferson county. 
Taylor’s coal, Holmes county. 

Jacob Buckstone’s coal, Mechanicstown, Carroll county. 
Cambridge coal, Guernsey county. 

E. D. Nyce, Center township, Guernsey county. 
Alexander coal, Perry township, Muskingum county. 
Bayley’s Run coal, Trimble township, Athens county. 
‘Sheridan coal. 
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THE BARREN COAL MEASURES. 


By the Pennsylvania geologists the term Barren Measures was given 
to the strata lying between the Mahoning sandstone and the Pittsburgh 
coal, in western Pennsylvania. These consist of alternations of sand- 
stone, shale, and limestone, to the thickness of about 400 to 500 feet. For 
the most part this series consists of shales which are peculiarly high- 
colored, being often bright yellow, red or blue, or red and yellow mottled. 
These constitute a peculiar feature in the geological column, and one 
which serves to identify the horizon at a glance, as no such shales are 
found above or below. With these are interstratified numerous layers 
of nodular, frequently ferruginous, limestone. Here and there streaks 
of coal run through the strata, but they rarely become of workable thick- 
ness ; and this is emphatically, as its name indicates, barren ground. At 
the summit of this series lies the Pittsburgh limestone, and above this 
the great Pittsburgh coal seam (Coal No. 8, or H), the first and lowest of 
the upper coals. 

Coming westward into Ohio, we find the Barren Coal Megsures holding 
for a long distance almost precisely the character I have described. They 
are found to contain, however, in Columbiana county, even at the Penn- 
sylvania line, a workable seam of coal, our No. 7, above the place of the 
Mahoning sandstone. This may be the representative of the Elk Lick 
coal of Pennsylvania, or, as likely, a new element introduced into the 
series. In either case it is so continuous and important a coal seam, 
and is so closely associated with our group of lower coals, that I have 
classed it with them. Near Steubenville, however, we find the Barren 
Measures as completely barren as they are in Pennsylvania. Coal No.7 has 
there run out, and throughout the entire interval of 502 to 564 feet between 
Coal No. 6—the Steubenville shaft coal—and the Pittsburgh seam, which 
crqwns the hills in the vicinity, no coal of workable thickness is found. 
Just at this point the Barren Measures are mostly shales, but on the oppo- 
site side of the river, and on the Virginia side of the Ohio for some miles 
above, they are replaced by heavy beds of sandstone.* 


* I may here remark in passing that this region was peculiar for the formation of 
sandstones almost throughout the Coal Measures, as will be seen by reference to the 
sections given by Mr. Briggs in the annual report of the Geological Survey of Vir- 
ginia, under Prof. William B. Rogers. From these we learn that at New Cumberland, 
below Coal No. 7, sandstones fill nearly the entire space and cut all other coals to 
Coal No. 3, while on the opposite side of the river, a little above, this interval is 
filled for the most part with shales, and contains three workable seams of coal. A 
little further down the river, in Vineyard Hill, opposite Steubenville, which lies 
entirely above the place of Coal No. 7, that coal is cut out, and the Barren Measures 
are composed mostly of sandstone, as remarked above. 
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In western Columbiana county the Barren Measures are finely shown 
in the range of high hills which border Yellow Creek. The section here 
shows most of this lower coal group well developed; about Hammonds- 
ville, Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, all of workable thickness; at Salineville, coals 
Nos. 6 and 7 only above drainage. Over these the hills rise to the height 
of 350 feet, and are for the most part composed of gray, yellow, and red 
shales; the latter predominating and giving a marked character to the 
landscape. Two thin seams of coal are here seen in the Barren Meas- 
ures, but neither more than a few inches thick. Of these the upper lies 
just over the crinoidal limestone at a distance of about 250 feet above the 
Salineville Strip vein (No. 7). The crinoidal limestone is one of the 
most constant elements in the Barren Measures, as it runs through the 
entire series of counties underlaid by this group. This is Prof. An- 
drews’s Ames limestone, and is frequently mentioned in his reports on the 
southern counties. Its normal place is 140 to 150 feet below the Pitts- 
burgh coal ;* and in the central and southern portions of the State it is 
so constant ig its presence and position that it forms a most useful guide. 
- This is illustrated by the fact that the late Prof. Hodge, when con- 
nected with the survey, in making a reconnoisance of Jefferson, Harrison, 
and Carroll counties, used to call it the “blessed little limestone,” thereby 
expressing his appreciation of its usefulness and reliability as a geologi- 
cal guide. In south-eastern Ohio the Ames limestone is reported by 
Prof. Andrews to be as universal in its distribution and as inflexible in 
its position as farther north. It also has considerable paleontological 
interest, ag it has furnished us a long list of fossils, which will be found 
enumerated in the reports of Prof. Stevenson. These are for the most 
part species common to other portions of the Coal Measures, but among 
them are some fish teeth which I have obtained from no other stratum. 
These are Petalodus Alleghaniensis and Peripristis, n. sp. I have also ,col- 
lected these fossils from the same limestone at Pittsburgh, and they may 
perhaps be characterietic of it. 

In central and southern Ohio the Barren Measures are less barren than 
farther north and east. The beds of coal which occur in them are more 
numerous, and they locally attain, in several instances, workable dimen- 
sions. They are, however, much smaller and less continuous than those 
of the lower or upper groups. In Carroll county one of these coals is 
seen at Harlem Springs, and is called the Harlem coal. It is mined in 


* This interval increases, however, toward the east. At Steubenville the crinoidal 
limestone is 225 feet below the Pittsburgh coal, and in western Pennsylvania it is 
350 feet before the limestone is lost sight of, 
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several places; isa little over two feet in thickness—a very pure, semi- 
cannel coal, but, like all the coals of the barren group, it is unreliable. 
‘This is found directly beneath the crinoidal limestone, and is numbered 
coal 7b by Prof. Stevenson. Coal No. 7a, in the same region, is 65 to 90 
feet below the last mentioned, and is usually but a few inches in thickness. 

In Jefferson county two seams of cannel coal are found high up in the 
Barren Measures, but they are of poor quality, and are local. 

In Muskingum and Guernsey counties the Barren Measures contain 
more coal and limestone than farther north and east; but none of the 
coals have any considerable value or constancy. The thickness of the 
group is here from 300 to 350 feet, or about 100 feet less than on the 
Ohio at Steubenville. In this estimate I include only the strata between 
the Sheridan and Pomeroy coals—i. ¢., between No. 7 and No. 8. This 
interval in southern and central Ohio can hardly be called the Barren 
Measures; but it contains no seams of coal which in permanence and 
dimensions compare with those above and below. Prof. Andrews re- 
ports a limestone which traverses the Barren Measures in central and. 
southern Ohio at a distance of about 225 feet below the Pomeroy coal. 
This he calls the “Cambridge” limestone. It is not distinctly recog- 
nizable in the counties lying north of the National Road. 


THE UPPER COAL MEASURES. 


In Ohio, as in Pennsylvania, the interest in the Upper Coal Measures 
centers mainly in the Pittsburgh seam, as this is by far the most impor- 
tant both as regards thickness and persistence. By the Pennsylvania 
geologists it has been denominated Coal No. 8, or H, according as num- 
bers or letters were used to designate the seams in ascending order. As 
has been already learned from the preceding pages, the Pittsburgh coal 
forms No. 8 of the Ohio series, being the first workable seam of the 
upper group. Above this we have on the Ohio three workable coals, 
with three or four smaller ones distributed through three hundred feet 
of strata, which have the same general character with those that com- 
pose the Lower Coal Measures—i. e., they are alternations of fire-clay, 
coal, shale, limestone, and sandstone. In the interior of the State the 
Upper Coal Measures form a group of equal or greater thickness, but 
they contain a smaller number of workable coal seams. That which has 
been called by Prof. Andrews the “Cumberland” seam is almost the only 
one that deserves to be classed with the strongly marked and wide-spread 
seams which compose the lower group. There are also comparatively 
. few deposits of iron ore in the Upper Coal Measures, and none of the fire- 
clays are, so far as yet known, equal to those under Coals No. 3, No. 5 and 
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No. 1, which in Scioto, Columbiana, Jefferson, Tuscarawas, and Summit 
rival the coal seams in economic value, and supply the materials by 
which great industries are sustained. It will be noticed also that none 
of the upper coals, so far as yet examined, are open-burning, and capable 
of use in the raw state as furnace fuels. In one respect only can supe- 
riority be claimed for the Upper Coal Measures over the Lower, and that 
is, in their hydraulic lime. As has been before mentioned, some of the 
limestones of the lower group occasionally become earthy, and are capa- 
ble of furnishing hydraulic lime of fair quality. The locks of the Sandy 
and Beaver Canal were laid up with cement manufactured from one of 
the lower limestones. In the Upper Coal Measures, however, under Coal 
No. 9, is a stratum of hydraulic limestone, from which is manufactured 
a large amount of cement, proved by ample tests to be fully equal in 
quality to any other made in this country. 

The following section of the Upper Coal Measures, as they appear along 
the Ohio, has been prepared at my request by Prof. Stevenson : 


SECTION OF THE UPPER COAL AND BARREN MEASURES. 














No. Strata. Feet. | No. Strata. Feet. 
| 
36 7 | 9 | Shale and sandstone. ) bu 50 to 100 
35 40 || 8 | Shale sesssesssesesseeee Ei 2to 10 
34 to 2} 7 | Coal No. 7a ........000 o| lto 6 
33 70 || 6 | Fire-clay ......... cece 5 1 
32 | Coal No. 12 ..ssessoesesers coeees 1to 6 || 5 | Sandstone and shale. } & 50 
31 | Sandstone and shale........ 20 to 40 || 4 | Coal No. 7 (F)......... | Oto 5 
30 | Coal.No.11(Waynesburg).| 13 to 4 || 3 | Fire-clay ...........00. 3 
29 | Fire-clay ........cccccssescecees 1 || 2 | Limestone .............. g 2to 10 
28 | Sandstone and shale........ 50 || 1 | Mahoning sandstone J * |...... ..ccessse 
27 | Limestone ......00..cseoe onen 6 In Belmont county the 
26 | Sandstone .....000. ssscseeee eve 45 section between coals Nos. 
25 | Coad No. 10....ccce0 cseves ceceee 3to 6 8 and 9 differs somewhat 
24 | Fire-clay .........00ccesceeee eae 3 from the above, owing to 
23 | Sandstone ...... .-cccecee sun0n 35 to 40 intercalated beds, an 
22 | Coal No. 9.....0000 cscoeeee seen 23 |: as follows: 
21 | Fire-clay ..........sece cesses oes | 11 | Coal No. 9........ cccssceee oveves 2} 
20 | Limestone .......0. serron score 30 to 70 |; 10 | Limestone ..eessonnensnenosseen 70 
19 | Black shale .........scesceeee 2to10 || 9 0. BC rssescons sossoeens nen 2to 4 
18 | Coal No. 8(Pittsburgh, H) 4to 8 || 8 | Fire-clay ........ccccscces coerce 2 
17 | Fire-clay ......... ne ] eg 3 || 7 | Sandstone ......... cccccsces ove 5 to 35 
16 | Limestone ..........00.. = 4 to 30 || 6 | Coal No. 8b, with shale 
15 | Shale and sandstone. | ¢ 110 (Sewickley) eeesenecscesoeess 1 
14 | Shale ......... seececes ove 2 5t010 || 5 | Limestone ......... .......00.0 20 
13 Crinoidal limestone. | 5‘; 2to 8 || 4 | Coal No. 8a (Redstone)... 14 
12 JO ...ececes snunnenne nen B 1 to 17 3 Limestone sevcccece nennen sacess 25 
11 Cont No. 76 (G)... EF] gto 4 || 2 | Shales wu... csce snnnnnene eee 5 
10 | Fire-clay  ......0. once g 2| 1 Coal No. 8 (Pittsburgh) .. 8 
Coat No. 8. 


Coal No. 8, or the Pittsburgh seam, enters Ohio in Jefferson county, 
where it caps the hills north and west of Steubenville, about 500 feet 
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above the river and Coal No. 6, and reaches to about the south line of 
Carroll. Going thence southward, it exhibits two lines of outcrop, one 
in the valley of the Ohio, the other traversing the interior in a tortuous 
but generally south-west direction. At Knoxville and Richmond the 
coal seam is from three to four and a half feet in thickness, generally with 
little cover and of poor quality; thence to Steubenville it is interrupted 
but southward from this point it is mined almost continuously to and 
below Wheeling. The dipishererapid. At Mingo it lies 360 feet above 
the river, 513 feet above Coal No. 6, where mined in the shaft. At 
Lagrange it is a little higher than at Mingo, being 378 feet above the 
Ohio. At Rush Run it is 306 feet above the river, 511 feet above Coal 
No. 6. At Tiltonville it is 230, Martin’s Ferry 148, Kirkwood 135, and 
at Bellaire 120 feet above the river level. At Wegee it is 15 feet, and at 
Moundsville 80 feet below the Ohio. Throughout this regién its thick- 
ness varies from five to nine feet, the coal varying somewhat in quality, 
but always highly coking. It is generally a double bed, consisting of 
two or more beds separated by partings of fire-clay or shale. 

Along its western line of outcrop Coal No. 8 passes through Jefferson, 
Harrison, and Belmont into Guernsey, where it crosses the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad. It also forms several outliers, or small islands, in 
Guernsey, produced by the folds in the strata, to which reference has 
been already made. South of the railroad it passes through Muskingum, 
Morgan, Athens, and Meigs to Pomeroy, where it crosses the Ohio, and 
is extensively mined. Throughout this long line of outcrop the Pitts- 
burgh coal may be said to be continuous, though it exhibits considerable 
local diversity of dimensions and character. In Muskingum county it is 
quite thin, sometimes not more than one foot in thickness, and it is evi- 
dent that we are there on the extreme western margin of the great basin 
in which it was formed. In Morgan, Athens, and Meigs counties, the 
Pittsburgh, or Pomeroy, seam assumes much greater importance, varying 
from five to nine feet in thickness. It is there often divided by one or 
several partings, as it is so prone to be elsewhere. In Homer township, 
Morgan county, it is reported by Prof. Andrews to have an aggregate 
thickness of eight to nine feet in two nearly equal benches, with a clay 
parting of one foot. On Federal Creek, Bearne township, Athens county, 
the Pomeroy seam is from eight to nine feet thick, exclusive of a parting 
of shale and clay one foot or more in thickness. The coal is here bright, 
black, and of a very serviceable quality. It has the typical character of 
the Pittsburgh coal, being highly coking, but with more sulphur than 
at Pittsburgh or Pomeroy. In other localities in Athens and Morgan 
the seam is smaller, is frequently without partings, and furnishes a very 
pure and useful coal. 
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In Meigs county Coal No. 8 underlies a large part of the surface, 
maintains a thickness of from four to six feet, and yields a coal which is 
highly esteemed as both a steam and mill coal. It is very largely mined 
at Pomeroy and vicinity, and many thousand tons have been annually 
shipped from this point for many years. The coal from this region is so 
‘well known that no description is required of it. 

In the report on Belmont county by Prof. J. J. Stevenson a detailed 
description will be found of our upper coals, and some facts of special 
interest are there reported in regard to the Pittsburgh seam. He appar- 
ently demonstrates that while in western Belmont county it is a single 
seam, on the Ohio at Bellaire it is represented by four coals, three of 
which occupy the space between Coal No. 8 and Coal No. 9, this interval 
having been increased from fifty feet at Barnesville to one hundred and 
fifty feet on the river. By carefully tracing Coal No. 8 and its associated 
strata along their western line of outcrop to Steubenville, and thence 
down the valley of the Ohio to Bellaire, he demonstrated the continuity 
of the large coal at Bellaire with that at Salesville and Barnesville; and 
since Coal No. 10 certainly, and Coal No. 9 probably, are continuous, 
each on its proper horizon, the three coals above the Pittsburgh in the 
Bellaire section seem to have no representative in the western part of 
Belmont county, unless Coal No. 8 is the equivalent of the entire group 
below No. 9 on the Ohio. It is Prof. Stevenson’s opinion that Coals Nos. 
8a, 8b, and 8c—the three seams above the Pittsburgh in the Bellaire 
section —are offshoots from Coal No. 8, and that they all run together. 
_ From the facts which he reports this would seem to be an almost neces- 
sary conclusion. | 

Whether they are connected with the Pittsburgh coal or are independ- 
ently intercalated seams, they afford evidence of unequal subsidence of 
neighboring portions of the coal area during the deposition of the Pitts- 
burgh coal. This has occasioned immense disparity in the intervals 
between Coals No. 8 and No.‘10 at the east and west ends of Belmont 
county, and gives us fresh proof of the fallacy of the theory of the par- 
allelism of coal seams. | 


ANALYSES oF Coat No. 8. 
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ANALYSES OF CoaL No. 8. 
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Coat Seams No. 9 To No. 13. 


The coals higher than the Pittsburgh seam have, in Ohio, comparatively 
little value. In this respect our Upper Coal Measures exhibit a marked 
contrast with those in West Virginia, where locally the Redstone, Sewick- 
ley, and Waynesburg seams are all of great importance, and locally rival 
in value the Pittsburgh bed, magnificent as it is in its proportions. 
Prof. Stevenson, who has spent some years in the study of the Coal 
Measures of West Virgiria, thinks that the coals I have mentioned are 
represented respectively by Coals Nos. 8a (Redstone), 85 (Sewickley), 
and 11 (Waynesburg) of the section in eastern Belmont county. Of 
these, the Redstone and Sewickley have their greatest development at 
the east, thin out rapidly westward, and scarcely pass the Ohio, as, though 
recognized in the Bellaire section, they are there less than one foot in 
thickness, and have disappeared at Barnesville. The Waynesburg coal 
Prof. Stevenson finds represented by an exceedingly variable seam which 
passes through the highlands of Belmont county, and from its change- 
ableness is called locally the “jumping six-foot seam.” 

Coal No. 8c, of the Bellaire section, is what is known as the “Glencoe 
coal.” This is supposed by Prof. Stevenson to be a bed of very limited 
extent. Along the east front of Belmont county it is generally work- 
able, and attains a maximum thickness of four feet; but it thins out 
rapidly northward along the Ohio, and is scarcely known beyond the 
county line. At Barnesville, on the Central Ohio Railroad, it has en- 
tirely disappeared ; and it is also said by Prof. Stevenson to grow thin- 
ner passing eastward from Wheeling. 

Coals No.9 and No. 10 of Prof. Stevenson’s section are both thin along 
the Ohio, but are persistent, and No. 10 thickens toward the west. This 
shows that they were formed in a basin of which the deepest portion lay 
in that direction. Traced on the north and west to the limits of the 
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area of the upper coals, one or both of them are usually present, except 
where locally cut out by beds of sandstone. Coal No. 9 lies immediately 
upon the limestone over the Pittsburgh coal, and this limestone thins 
toward the north and west, letting down Coal No. 9 on to Coal No. 8. At 
Cadiz, Harrison county, Coal No. 9 is two feet thick; at York, Jefferson 
county, it is one and a half feet thick; at Unionport and Knoxville, in 
Jefferson county, it has disappeared, and Coal No. 8 is covered in one place 
by 85 feet and in the other by 100 feet of sandstone and shale, upon which 
Coal No. 10 rests. Toward the west from Wheeling, Coal No. 9 seems to 
disappear, and the interval between the Pittsburgh seam and Coal No. 10 
is represented by Prof. Stevenson to be, in western Belmont and Harrison 
counties, filled by a great mass of sandstone, in places more than 100 feet 
in thickness. This sandstone, he says, has been deposited by currents 
which have extensively cut away Coal No. 9 and, locally, Coal No. 8. 

Coal No. 10 is a very persistent seam, and locally attains considerable 
importance; but in Harrison, Jefferson, and Belmont it is of far less 
value than the Pittsburgh seam. It is frequently a double bed. At 
Badgersburg the coal is six feet seven inches thick, in two benches, sepa- 
rated by one foot eight inches of shale and clay. At Flushing the upper 
bench is one foot two inches, the parting one foot four inches, and the 
lower coal three to four feet in thickness. At New Athens, Harrison 
county, the seam is divided into three benches, of which the upper is 
ten inches, the middle four feet eight inches, and the lowest four inches, 
the partings being respectively two feet and three feet in thickness. In 
Jefferson county Coal No. 10 becomes much thinner, and it is little more 
than a bituminous shale, two to three feet thick. (Stevensen.) 

What the extension of Coal No. 10 toward the south and west is, can- 
not be accurately stated. We have reason to believe, however, that it is 
the same as that mined at Cumberland, Muskingum county, called by 
Prof. Andrews the Cumberland coal. This lies, according to his descrip- 
tion, about 100 feet above Coal No.8, and runs through the counties of 
Morgan, Athens, and Meigs, to the Ohio river. In this region it varies 
from two to six feet in thickness, and is frequently divided by one or 
more partings of clay or shale. It usually is associated with much lime- 
stone, above and below, and Mr. W. J. Herdman, who traced it through 
nearly to the Ohio river, has furnished me a section from Morgan county, 
in which the Cumberland seam is overlaid by 160 feet of strata, largely 
made up of limestone. 

Coal No. 11 has been referred to in a preceding page as the represent- 
ative of the Waynesburg and the “ jumping six-foot seam.” It is locally 
of some economic value in Belmont county, but both in quality and 
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dimensions is very unreliable. Its characteristic features are well shown 
in the cut west of Barnesville, where my attention was called to it by 
Prof. Stevenson. At one end of the excavation it is barely six inches in 
thickness, while at the other it shows a total of five feet four inches, con- 
sisting of coal, one foot; shale, four inches; coal, four inches; shale, four 
inches; coal, four inches; shale, two feet; coal, one foot. Seven miles 
east from Barnesville, where it is exposed in a railroad cut, it is about 
one foot thick, and parted in the middle by a thin layer of limestone. 
Near St. Clairsville, in the same county, it is rudely worked, and shows 
three feet of very impure coal, resting almost immediately upon a foot 
of limestone. Near Bridgeport, opposite Wheeling, it is three feet six 
inches thick, roofed by six inches of impure blackband, which is over- 
lain by two feet of alternating bands of bituminous and ordinary shale. 
On a run four miles west from Bellaire, and just south of the railroad, it 
suddenly thickens out and becomes a confused mass of coal and shale, 
not less than fifteen feet thick, and totally worthless. 

In Harrison and Jefferson counties it is never more than two feet 
thick, and is seen only near the tops of the highest hills, and has no 
economical value. (Stevenson.) | 

Coal No. 12 is generally found in the highlands which border the Ohio 
opposite Wheeling. It is usually from a few inches to two feet in thick- 
ness, but is locally, near the Ohio, developed into a dry coal six feet in 
thickness, but heavily charged with pyrites. 

Coal No. 13 lies some seventy feet above the last, is very thin, and has 
no practical value. It is limited to the summits of the divide east of 
the Ohio, on and south of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE LIMESTONES OF THE UPPER COAL MEASURES. 


If it is true, as has been supposed, that Coal No. 10 of the Belmont 
section is the Cumberland coal of the south-eastern counties of the State, 
it will be seen to thicken toward the west, and its basin may be said.to 
lie west of the Ohio. This is also indicated by the limestones with 
which this coal is associated, and which are thinner and less numerous 
in the Upper Coal Measures of West Virginia and Pennsylvania, after 
passing above the “Great limestone,” which there lies over the’ Pittsburgh 
seam. We are in these facts furnished with evidence of another change of 
the center of gravity, if we may use the term, in the progressive sub- 
sidence of the Alleghany coal field. Following back the history we have 
traced, and measuring the spread of marine conditions by the reach, and 
their continuance by the thickness of the limestones, and tracing the 
local depressions of the different epechs by the thickening of the de- 
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posits toward the bottom of each basin, we find that in the epoch of the 
Putnam Hill limestone the basin in which it was deposited lay almost 
entirely in Ohio, and that in its center the blue or Zoar limestone is 
buried ninety feet deeper than on its sides. 

In the epoch which succeeded the deposit of the Freeport limestone 
the locality of greatest depression was east of Ohio, as this limestone, 
while covering a large area in western Pennsylvania, reaches continu- 
ously through but one tier of counties in Ohio. 

The center of the basin continued to be east of Ohio during the depo- 
sition of the Barren Coal Measures, as they are thickest and contain 
most limestone on or near our eastern border; are thinner, with less 
limestone and more coal, toward the west. 

During the Pittsburgh epoch, or that which immediately preceded and 
followed the deposition of the Pittsburgh coal, the area of open water 
was, as in the Upper Freeport epoch, nearly in the line of the center of 
the basin. The proof of this we find in the great deposit of limestone 
beneath and over the Pittsburgh eoal at Wheeling, and other localities 
in West Virginia and western Pennsylvania. After passing the Ohio 
line these limestones rapidly thin out and are replaced by mechanical 
shore deposits. It is also shown by the thickening toward the east of 
the mechanical materials which separate the Pittsburgh, Redstone, 
Sewickley, and Waynesburg seams. And yet, after the filling up of the 
water basin in which the Pittsburgh limestone was deposited, but little 
more limestone accumulated at the east up to the close of the Carbonif- 
erous age, the open water and calcareous sediments preponderating, as 
we have seen, in Ohio. | 

By tracing our Coal Measures into Pennsylvania, it will be found, as 
was shown by Prof. Rogers, that our most important coal seams thicken 
toward the east; as the Upper Freeport—which becomes in West Vir- 
ginia twenty feet in thickness, though nearly half slate—the Pittsburgh, 
the Redstone, the Sewickley, and the Waynesburg; while the greatest 
development of the limestones lies relatively further west in the basin. 
This fact led Prof. Rogers to conclude that: the limestones of the Coal 
Measures thickened westward toward the open sea, and he supposed that 
their relative importance constantly increased until the mechanical 
sediments ceased to have any place in the series. Yet, as we learn by 
examination of the Coal Measures in Ohio, the limestones do not con- 
tinue to increase in thickness indefinitely toward the west, but, on the 
contrary, toward the western margin of the coal field they thin out and 
disappear. The reason of this I have given in the analysis of the struc- 
ture of the Cincinnati arch (Vol. L, Part I, p. 93), where I have shown 
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that its elevation took place long anterior to that of the Alleghanies, 
and at the close of the Lower Silurian. Hence, during the Devonian 
and Carboniferous ages, it constituted a long, narrow island, which ex- 
tended as far south as Tennessee, and the basin in which our coal beds 
were formed was bounded at the west by that ridge. This proves that 
there was no connection between the Illinois and Alleghany coal fields, 
and therefore our limestones, beds of coal, and even sheets of mechanical 
material—sandstones, shales, and conglomerates—all came to an edge, 
or ran out on the flanks of the old Cincinnati arch. For a very good 
reason, therefore, the limestones could not thicken in that direction 
indefinitely. 

The reason why the limestones lie nearest to the western margin of 
the great trough which stretched from the Blue Ridge to the Cincinnati 
arch is, in my judgment, simply this: on its eastern and northern 
sides the coal basin received the drainage of quite an extensive conti- 
mental surface, and great quantities of mechanical sediments were 
brought down and spread along that shore. The western border, how- 
ever, was formed by a narrow ridge, composed of lime rock, from which 
the drainage was insignificant and calcareous; therefore, on this side, 
the clear and quiet water necessary for the deposition of limestone set 
close up to the shore. On the north and east, deltas and mud-flats were 
forming like those on the shores of the Bay of Fundy, and at the mouths 
of our great rivers. A still better example of the mode of accumula- 
tion of clay, sand, etc., on that shore is seen about the head of the Gulf 
of California, where the physical condition is not unlike that of the 
Alleghany trough in Carboniferous times. There the head of the bay is 
filling up with sediment, and shallows and mud-flats, many miles in 
width, line the shore, over which it is next to impossible to pass from 
ship to land or land to ship. 


THE EXTENT OF COAL SEAMS. 


Two very different, and even antagonistic, theories are entertained 
by geologists in regard to the area over which any individual coal seam 
may be traced. One of these is that advocated by Mr. Leo Lesquereux, 
who claims that certain coal strata extend not only across the entire 
breadth of the Alleghany coal field, but that these may be identified in 
Indiana, western Kentucky, and Illinois.* 


* Geological Survey of Illinois, Vol. I., p. 208; American Journal of Science, 2d 
Beries, Vol. XXX., p. 387. 
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The other theory to which I have referred is, that the coal seams lie 
in a series of basins of limited extent, and that the identification of any 
one seam—except, perhaps, the Pittsburgh—throughout an area of sev- 
eral counties, is a stretch of the imagination. After somewhat extended 
observations in the Alleghany and Illinois coal fields, and careful com- 
parison of the reports made by others, I am led to believe that, as is so 
frequently the case with strongly opposed theories, the truth lies between 
the two. 

In tracing these different beds of coal from town to town and from county 
to county, they are seen to exhibit marked changes in their thickness, 
character, and relations to each other; and a section formed by the coal 
strata in one district is never quite the same as that furnished by an- 
other. Some of the seams are extremely local, occupying an area of 
perpaps not more than a few hundred acres, while others, like the Pitts- 
burgh and Nelsonville seams, underlie many thousand square miles. 
Whoever will take the trouble to examine the sections of the coal strata 
of western Pennsylvania, given by Prof. Rogers in the second volume of the 
Geology of Pennsylvania, and compare them with those now published, 
beginning at the east and passing to the west and south, will be forced 
to conclude either as I have claimed, that a skeleton or frame-work runs 


through the entire series, and that some of the strata are continuous . 


over the greater part of the breadth of the north end of the Alleghany 
coal field, or that the sections taken at different points present a remark- 
able and incomprehensible series of coincidences. 

The classification of our coal strata has grown entirely out of our ex- 
perience. On first entering one of the valleys which traverse the coal 
area, the number, order, and characters of the coal seams, with their re- 
lations to each other and the associated strata, were learned as an inde- 
pendent lesson in local geology. In passing to another valley another 
series of outcrops was studied, and the differences and coincidences 
were compared. The system of sections now published is simply the 
record of obsérvations made in the manner I have described. The 
classification of our coal seams, reported in the preceding pages, has been 
tested in various ways, and by different geologists, who have had much 
experience in this kind of work, and its general accuracy may be con- 
sidered as demonstrated. 

But all this shows simply the structure of the northern end of the Al- 
leghany coal basin. How far the central and southern portions of this 
great trough—750 miles in length—correspond with the northern end 
remains to be accurately determined by further investigation. The 
facts reported by Prof. Safford, and my own observations in Kentucky 
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and Tennessee, lead me to believe that great, and perhaps radical, differ- 
ences will be found to exist between the northern and southern portions 
of the Alleghany coal field. 

Prof Andrews has shown that important modifications have taken 
place in our northern system, even within the limits of our own State. 

In West Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee these changes seem to be 
still more strongly marked, for there a lower series of coals appears to 
come in within and even beneath the Conglomerate; and it is very 
doubtful whether our leading seams can be identified there at all. The 
geological survey which has been recently revived in Kentucky, and com- 
mitted to the able supervision of Prof. N.S. Shaler, will undoubtedly throw 
much light upon this question. When he shall have filled the great geo- 
logical blank which has heretofore existed in eastern Kentucky, and the 
mysteries of the rich and intricate coal fields of West Virginia shall be un- 
raveled, the work done in Pennsylvania and Ohio can be connected with 
that of Prof. Safford in Tennessee, and the broad and interesting problems 
of the structure and history of the Alleghany coal field will approach 
solution. Till then our generalizations on this subject must be largely 
speculative, and such as are liable to be greatly modified by future obser- 
vation. 

In regard to the community of structure between the Alleghany and 
Illinois coal fields, I am compelled to say, that after some time spent in 
the examination of the coal strata of Indiana, Illinois, and western Ken- 
tucky, and a careful reading of the excellent reports of Professors Cox 
and Worthen, I have failed to find any proof of the identity that has 
been claimed. I have not been able to satisfactorily co-ordinate the 
series of coal beds of the two basins, nor can I identify any individual 
seam of the Illinois coal field by its position, its dimensions, its quality, 
its fossils, or its associated strata, with any one of ours. 

Mr. Lesquereux also claims to be able to identify the Mahoning sand- 
stone in the Coal Measures of Illinois and Kentucky. But in tracing it 
even through our portion of the Alleghany coal field I find it so often 
absent that it becomes entirely unreliable as a geological guide. That it 
has been so to Mr. Lesquereux is evident from the fact that he has sup- 
posed that he recognized the Mahoning in the heavy sandstone which 
overlies the Pomeroy coal, and in that which contains the silicified 
trunks of Psaronius on Shade river. As a consequence, he has regarded 
the Pomeroy coal as the Upper Freeport seam,* whereas it is well estab- 
lished that it is No. 8, or the Pittsburgh coal. 


*American Journal of Science, 2d Series, Vol. XXX., p. 368. 
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We see that in Ohio the forces that distributed the Mahoning sand- 
stone were local in their action, and it seems hardly probable that this 
epoch should have been so strongly marked over so great an area as Mr. 
Lesquereux supposes, and yet have left so inconstant a record here. 

The Cincinnati arch is also a serious impediment to the acceptance of 
the theory that the Alleghany and Illinois coal fields are identical in 
structure. We have learned in the progress of the Survey that this is a 
very old topographical feature; that it has existed since the close of the 
Silurian age, and that during the Coal Measure epoch it was a barrier 
which somewhat widely separated the two coal basins. It seems almost 
impossible, therefore, that they should have anything more than a gen- 
eral similarity of structure. 

It should be remembered that both these great troughs have been filled 
for the most part by mechanical sediments washed from their margins. 
The Alleghany coal field was filled to the depth of at least 3,000 feet at 
its center, mainly by materials washed from its eastern and northern 
Shores; the Illinois coal basin to only half that depth, and it received 
its clays and sands—now sandstones and shales—from the north. Its 
structure must necessarily, therefore, be very different. 

As I have shown on the preceding pages, the Pittsburgh coal thins to 
an edge on the north and west within the margin of our coal area, and 
this is also true of its associate, the “Great limestone”—facts which 
afford us ocular demonstration that these strata never reached through to 
Illinois. It may be said that the two coal basins were once united at the 
southern end of the Cincinnati arch—that is, in Alabama; but there are 
strong geological reasons for doubting this. The Illinois coal field ter- 
minates in western Kentucky several hundred miles further north than 
the extremity of the Alleghany basin, and we have no proof that the 
connection has been cut away by erosion. But even if this were true, 
Safford shows that the southern extremity of the Alleghany coal field 
has a very different structure from that which we find in the Coal Meas- 
ures of Pennsylvania and Ohio and in Illinois. Hence, if the coal basins 
were once united at the far south, the connecting links in structure—such 
as the “Great limestone,” Pittsburgh coal, Nelsonville coal, and Putnam 
Hill limestone—were never formed there. It is true that in the Cum- 
berland Mountains we have only the lower coal seams, but these are cer- 
tainly very different from ours. Our Coal Measure limestones are there 
entirely wanting, and they have almost disappeared in Kentucky. This 
is a fact which has somewhat surprised and puzzled me, for we have 
heretofore supposed that the limestones of the Coal Measures marked 
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periods of subsidence when more or less of the Alleghany coal basin was 
an arm of the sea opening into the Gulf of Mexico, and broadening and 
deepening toward the south. This could not have been the case, how- 
ever, as we should have found the limestone sheets becoming wider and 
thicker in that direction. It therefore seems necessary to suppose that 
the sea water had access to our coal basin from the south, through a long, 
narrow channel or strait, or, what is quite as probable, by some lateral 
inlet. In either case the broadest space of open water in periods of 
submergence was as far north as southern Ohio, and while the lime- 
stones were forming the northern part of the trough was a land-locked 
bay something like that of San Francisco, rather than an arm of the sea. 

Prof. Stevenson informs me that in the “oil break” of West Virginia 
and southern Ohio, where the Barren Measures are extensively exposed, 
they contain no coals, and that the lower coal group is apparently ab- 
sent, with the exception, perhaps, of the upper Freeport seam. This 
gives farther illustration of the great diversity which prevailed in the 
physical condition of different portions of the Alleghany basin, and it 
may indicate, as Prof. 8S. suggests, that our lower coals were deposited in 
a series of circles around the margins of the basin, only the upper coals 
stretching across. This question can only be settled, however, by a long 
series of patient and careful observations. 


THE PARALLELISM OF COAL SEAMS. 


In the “Conclusions” appended to his report contained in Volume I, 
Prof. Andrews advances the theory that our important coal seams are 
parallel to each other; and that where, among seams supposed to be con- 
tinuous, an absence of such parallelism is discoverable, this is evidence 
of a want of continuity and identity in one or the other of those com- 
pared. Prof. Andrews accounts for this claimed parallelism by supposing 
that the different coal seams were formed at or near the line of water 
level, and that the subsidences which have caused the accumulation of 
successive layers of carbonaceous matter were continental and uniform. 
To these views I have, been unable to subscribe, inasmuch as I have 
failed to detect the parallelism claimed, and, on the contrary. have, as it 
seems to me, in numerous instances, discovered very marked inequality 
in the distances that at different localities separate coal seams which are 
unmistakably continuous. 

This matter is plainly one for observation, not for theory or argument, 
and as the question will be inevitably settled by an appeal to facts, I 
shall confine myself to a brief statement of some of these which appear 
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to me incompatible with the view to which I have referred. So much as 
this seems to be required of me; as, if this view were accepted, it would 
destroy all confidence in the classification of our coal seams which I have 
adopted, and if true, a large part of what I have written on this subject 
is necessarily false. For the proof of the general truth of the order of 
sequence which I have reported as prevailing over most of Ohio, I must 
appeal to the series of sections published on the sheets that accompany 
this report, and to the several experienced geologists who have carefully 
gone over the ground where these sections were taken. Some of the spe- 
cific facta which seem to me to be incompatible with the theory of the 
inflexible parallelism of coal seams I give below. 

In tracing the outcrop of Coal No. 1 throughout all the counties where 
it is worked in northern Ohio, I have found this seam to be exceedingly 
variable in its level. It often shows a series of waves, or folds, in which 
the arches are sometimes as much as 50 feet higher than the basins, 
within the limits of a few hundred acres. This irregularity is well 
shown in a large number of mines that are opened in this coal in Trum- 
bull, Mahoning, and Stark counties. Perhaps no better illustration of it 
could be offered than that described by Mr. Read in his report on Trum- 
bull county (Vol. I., Part I., p. 498); since he there shows that on a tract 
of land held by one company the variation in the distance between coal 
seams No. 1 and No. 2 amounts to more than 50 feet. In this case there 
can certainly be no question in regard to the identity of the two seams 
passed through. 

A similar variation in the interval between Coals No. 3 and No. 4 is 
revealed in the shaft and borings, thirteen in number, made on the prop- 
erty of Tod, Stambaugh & Co., in the north-west corner of Carroll county. 
Here, within an area of which the diameter is 1200 feet, the distance 
between these coals varies from 20 to 45 feet. Here, also, there can be 
no question of identity, as each of the coal seams is marked by its over- 
lying limestone, and both are well known throughout all this section of 
the State. I have myself traced these coals (Nos. 3 and 4) over more 
than two hundred miles of outcrop, and have taken sections which include 
them in many hundreds of localities. Within the range of my own ob- 
servation I have known the interval between them to vary from 20 to % 
feet, and Prof. Stevenson reports them to be even 110 feet apart in one 
locality in north-western Guernsey county. 

The interval between Coals No. 4 and No. 6 exhibits nearly as great a 
variation as that between Coals No. 3 and No. 4. The horizon of Coal 
No. 4 is one of the most distinctly marked of any in the Coal Measures, 
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since it underlies, generally immediately, the Putnam Hill limestone. 
Coal No. 6 is equally unmistakable, as it is the thickest and most contin- 
uous of all the lower group of coals. In the valley of the Killbuck, above 
Millersburgh, Coals No. 4 and No. 6 are not more than 25 feet apart, but 
in tracing them down the Killbuck to the Tuscarawas this space con- 
stantly increases until it reaches a maximum of 100 feet. In the valley 
of the Tuscarawas I have traced these coals from Zanesville to near Mas- 
sillon. Along this line of observation the variation in the distance 
between them does not exceed 25 or 30 feet, as it follows nearly the center 
of the local basin to which reference has been made on a preceding page. 
But on either side of this basin the interval diminishes to one-fourth of 
its maximum. 

The intervals between Coals No. 6 and No. 7 I have found to vary, at 
localities examined by myself, from 54 to 100 feet, diminishing toward 
the east. 

The distance between Coals No. 6 and No. 8 has been shown by our 
measurements to vary in Jefterson county alone from 498 to 564 feet. 
Along the western line of outcrop of these coals the interval is from 400 
to 430 feet. 

The distance between the Pittsburgh coal and the Crinoidal, or Ames, 
limestone is, in central Ohio, from 140 to 150 feet, while in Jefferson 
county it is 225 feet. The two last-mentioned members of the series are 
so continuous and so strongly marked by individual characters that there 
can be no mistake about their identification ; and it is also true—here as 
in the lower intervals—that the increase or diminution is found to be 
progressive, according as the line of observation is carried in one or the 
other direction. This could be shown by reporting the intervals at vari- 
ous points intermediate between the maxima and minima which I have 
given, but this is scarcely necessary here, since many of these facts have 
been given on the preceding pages. 

The remarkable variation in the interval between Coals No. 8 and No. 
10, described in the report of Prof. Stevenson on Belmont county, has 
been alluded to in the sketch given of the Upper Coal Measures. The 
accuracy of the observations reported by Prof. S. has been called in ques- 
tion, but justice to him requires that I should state that they have been 
fully confirmed by tracing the coals which overlie the Pittsburgh seam at 
Bellaire north and west to the points of their successive disappearance ; 
while the identity of Coals No. 8 and No. 10, in their outcrops in eastern 
and western Belmont county, has been demonstrated by following them 
around through Guernsey, Harrison, and Jefferson counties, from one 
locality to the other. It has thus been proved that between Barnesville 
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and Bellaire the space between Coals No. 8 and No. 10 increases by more 
than 100 feet; establishing a fact which is fatal to the theory of the par- 
allelism of coal seams. 

Between Bellaire and Wheeling the cliff which borders the valley has 
been so much quarried away that its structure is visible almost at one 
view. The Pittsburgh coal is here very near the grade of the railroad, 
and three coal seams are seen above it. A want of parallelism is visible 
among all of them, but the most conspicuous deviation is seen in the 
first two seams above the Pittsburgh. The interval which separates 
these varies locally from twelve to thirty-five feet. Cases similar to 
those I have cited may be found in every county within the coal basin, 
but enough have been given to show that our coal seams are never abso- 
lutely parallel over any considerable area. That they are sometimes 
approximately parallel for long distances is true ; and this fact serves as 
an important general guide in tracing them. For passing from one 
series of outcrops to another, not too far away, when one well-marked 
member of the series is found we know about where to look for the others; 
but to hold rigidly to the theory of parallelism, and to deny the continu- 
ity of all coal seams which do not exhibit uniformity in the distance that 
separates them, would be to throw our whole system of coals into con- 
fusion, and render every effort for their classification abortive. 

Although this subject has, perhaps, already occupied more space than 
it deserves, I venture to call the attention of those who are interested in 
it to the results of the wide experience in coal geology which has been 
gained in other states and countries than ours. These will be found in 
the valuable papers of Prof. Dawson, contained in his “Acadian Geology,” 
the reports of Profs. Worthen and Cox on the geology of Illinois and 
Indiana, and those of Profs. Rogers and Lesley on the geology of Pennsyl- 
vania. I would also specially cite the Report of the British Coal Commis- 
sion, Vol. I., pp. 121 and 141, and the Memoirs of the Geological Survey 
of the United Kingdom, Geology of Wigan, by Edward Hall, p. 17. 

The economical bearings of this question will also be referred to in the 
volume of this Report devoted to Economic Geology. 


““mROUBLES”’ IN COAL &EAMS. 


Faults in which the displacement amounts to more than one foot are 
very rare in the Ohio coal field. Smaller ones are not at all uncommon, 
and almost every coal mine of any considerable extent will show one or 
more. These are in all respects except dimensions exact copies of the 
great faults by which the coal strata of England are so much broken up. 
The coal is frequently found cut by them more smoothly than it could 
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be done by art, since the sides of the fault are often beautifully polished, 
and present the glazed and striated surfaces which are technically called 
slickensides. Occasionally the slickensided faces are not in apposition, 
but a“clay seam” of greater or less thickness is interposed between 
them. 

The most considerable fault which has come to my knowledge in Ohio 
is one mentioned by Prof. Stevenson. This occurs in Coal No. 8, at Neff’s 
Siding, in Belmont county. Here the down-throw is about three feet. 
The peculiar polished surface so often exhibited by the sides of the 
fissure in a fault which cuts through a soft and friable coal has excited 
considerable wonder and speculation among miners. The lamine of the 
coal are generally curved downward on one side and upward on the other, 
and they are blended together as though by the action of heat. The 
whole aspect of the slickensided surface is such as would naturally lead 
one to suppose that the coal had been fused along the line of fracture, 
and yet it is quite evident that it has been affected by no greater degree 
of heat than that excited by friction; and it is not even certain that 
heat has had any agency in producing slickensides in coal or other rocks. 
That a soft coal fractured without heat should not have been crushed and 
pulverized, appears at first sight somewhat remarkable; but it should 
be remembered that it has been held, as it were, in an immense vise, and 
that the masses on the opposite side of the fracture have been pressed 
together with incalculable force. This has not only held the particles 
in close juxtaposition, but has condensed and compacted them. By the 
action of a powerful hydraulic press, many substances reduced to a fine 
powder can be rendered as dense and hard as stone or ivory. Such pres- 
sure, combined with motion, has, as I conceive, produced the polished 
surfaces called slickensides. 

Horsebacks—This name is somewhat vaguely applied to obstacles en- 
countered in mining. In coal mines it is generally used to designate a 
mass of rock which rises from the bottom, or (much more frequently) 
comes down from the roof and cuts out the coal. The “horsebacks,” 
which consist of swells of the bottom, usually represent knolls or ridges 
in the coal marsh, on which little or no peat accumulated. In some 
cases, also, the pressure of superincumbent rock seems to have partially 
squeezed out the softer carbonaceous sheet over a ridge or swell of resist- 
ant material underlying it. Such cases are, however, extremely rare. 
Nearly all the “horsebacks” met with in our coal mines have been pro- 
duced by currents of water, which have more or less completely cut away 
the coal, and have deposited in its place sand, afterward hardened into 
sandstone. When, however, the current which produced the excavation 
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did not carry sand, the channel was filled with a finer sediment, now 
forming shale or fire-clay. 

Sometimes a sheet of rock is encountered in working a coal seam, 
which evidently consists of material washed into a fissure that was at one 
time opened through the coal and associated strata. Where this mate- 
rial was sand, we now find a wall of sandstone—perhaps a foot or more 
in thickness—and this is also, though improperly, called a horseback. 
Where clay was deposited in the fissure, this forms what is known as a 
“clay seam,” a troublesome but not serious impediment in mining. As 
might be expected, these sheets of clay and stone very frequently occupy 
the space between the walls of a fault. 

Duplication of Coal Seams.— We occasionally hear of a coal seam sud- 
denly swelling to two or three times its normal thickness. Two marked 
instances of this kind have come under my observation. Both of these 
are in Coal No. 5, in Tuscarawas county—one in the mine of Mr. Holden, 
at Mineral Point, the other on the lands of the Zoar Community, two 
miles west of the village of Zoar, and five miles distant from the first- 
mentioned locality. The normal thickness of Coal No. 5 in this region 
is three and a half to four feet, but along the line of disturbance it is 
found to be entirely removed over a narrow belt, and on the south side of 
this it is thickened to nine or ten, and even, in one place, to thirtcen 
feet. Here it is plain that the phenomena were produced by lateral pres- 
sure, by which the coal was slipped from the fire-clay and pushed over 
on to an adjacent belt, where it is, of course, doubled in thickness. 
These interesting cases will be described more in detail in the report on 
Tuscarawas county. 

Bowldera in Coal Seams.—Quite a number of bowlders of rock foreign 
to the localities where found have been met with in the coal seams of 
Ohio. One of these is mentioned by Prof. Andrews in the Report of 
Progress for 1870, p. 78. It was a rounded bowlder of quartzite, seven- 
teen inches in its longer and twelve inches in its shorter diameter, and 
was found partially imbedded in the surface of the Nelsonville coal, at 
Zaleski. Another bowlder was found by myself in the blackband iron ore, 
which forms a parting in Coal No. 1, at Mineral Ridge, Mahoning coun- 
ty. This was some four inches in diameter, angular, and not rounded, 
and was composed of talcose slate. 

These and similar stones found in the coal I have supposed were en- 
tangled in the roots of trees, and thus floated and dropped. The black- 
band ore which contained the bowlder found in Mahoning county is 
simply a highly ferruginous, bituminous shale or cannel, which marks a 
local and temporary submergence of the marsh where Coal No. 1 was 
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forming. This is proved by the fact that the blackband is fuil of the 
shelle of Estheria, a bivalve, aquatic crustacean. We know that at the 
time of the formation of Coal No. 1 rivers flowed down from the north 
into the coal basin, and there is little doubt that a tree uprooted on the 
banks of one of these streams carried with it a fragment of the rocky 
ledge on which it grew. Floating trees, holding stones in their roots, are 
often noticed in our great rivers at times of flood; and I have seen & 
mass of gold-bearing quartz taken from the alluvial deposits of the Mis- 
sissippi, near Memphis, which must have been brought from Wyoming 
or Montana in the way I have described. 


On the preceding pages I have reviewed the geological structure of our 
portion of the Alleghany coal field. The subject is one of considerable 
interest, and it has been treated somewhat in detail, and yet it is so sug- 
gestive and fruitful that it is necessarily imperfectly presented in this 
chapter. The reports on the different counties that lie within the coal 
area are more properly the media through which details of geological 
structure are described. These are filled with facts which it is hoped 
will serve to make this sketch somewhat more comprehensible than it 
would be if it stood alone. 

The series of sections of the Coal Measures which I have prepared for 
publication with this volume will, I think, make it easy to follow the 
descriptions traced, and it is hoped that they will themselves afford evi- 
dence in favor of the truth and fitness of the classification of our coal 
seams which I have adopted, that will be far more satisfactory and influ- 
ential than any argument. I think no one can follow with the eye 
the common elements that run through these sections without being 
convinced that there is more system and harmony in the structure of our 
coal field than some of our writers on the subject have been willing to 
concede. 

I should say further, that the economical aspects of the subject now 
considered—+. e., the arrangement, connection, reach, and identity of 
coal seams, as also their chemistry and technology—will form an impor- 
tant part of the volume on Economic Geology, which, in due course, will 
follow next in order to those now published. 


THE FAUNA AND FLORA OF THE COAL MEASURES. 


So much space has already been allotted to the geology of our Coal 
Measures that little remains for their paleontology. But this is a sub- 
ject that belongs properly ih another volume, and it will be considered 
there more fully than would be possible in any circumstances here. I 
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shall, therefore, confine myself in this chapter toa few words in reference 
to the strictly geological bearing of the fossils contained in the Coal 
Measures. 

The question is often asked how far the plant impressions that are 
found associated in such abundance with the coal strata are characteris- 
tic of the different seams; and hence, how far can they be used as means 
for their identification. This is a subject which has engaged my atten- 
tion through many years, during which I have collected fossil plants 
from most of our Coal Measure area and strata. The result of my ob- 
servations is the conviction that com ıratively little use can be made of 
fossil plants in the classification of coal seams. Many species run 
entirely through the series, and most are common to two or more coals. 
With the exgeption of Coal No. 1, which has a very abundant flora, and 
one that contains many plants not yet found elsewhere, I know of no one 
of our coal strata that can be certainly identified by its fossil plants. In 
a general way, our Carboniferous flora may be divided into three stages, 
as follows: 

let. The Lower Carboniferous flora, represented chiefly by the remark- 
able group of fossil plants collected by Prof. Andrews, and described in 
the Paleontological portion of this Report. This flora has the greatest 
affinity with the Sub-Carboniferous and Devonian floras of West Vir- 
ginia described by Prof. Fontaine, and of New York, Maine and Canada, 
so fully illustrated in the admirable reports of Prof. J. W. Dawson. 

2d. The flora of the Conglomerate and Coal No. 1. This comprises 
probably one-half of all the species of fossil plants found in Ohio. In 
the Conglomerate the more delicate plants are rarely preserved, as in the 
coarse sandstones they have been destroyed by the trituration to which 
they were subjected. Trunks of Lepidodendron, Sigillaria, Calamites, and 
nuts (Trigonocarpon) are, therefore, what we generally find in this forma- 
tion. In some localities, however, beds of shale, intercalated with the 
upper layers of the Conglomerate, have yielded me several species of 
ferns, all of which are identical with those found over Coal No.1. The 
flora of the lower coal is, as has been said, exceedingly rich. No.careful 
enumeration of its species has been made, but they amount to not less 
than one hundred and fifty. This is the special home of the giant lyco- 
pods—Lepidodendron, Lepidophloios, and Sigillaria. The number of species 
of these genera has been greatly multiplied by describing under distinct 
names different portions of the plant—as root, stem, branches, leaves, 
and fruit—and also their stages of growth and varietal phases; but we 
may safely say that three-fourths of all the species of these genera found 
in Ohio are peculiar to the lower coal. The same is true of the Calamues 
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and the fruits, such as Trigonocarpum, Cardiocarpum, and Rhabdocarpum. 
Among ferns this flora is specially rich in Sphenopteris and Hymenophyl- 
letes, of which several new species will be found described in the pal&on- 
tological portion of this volume. Many well-known species found here 
may be mentioned—Sphenopteris latifolia, Brong. ; S. macilenta, L. and H.; 
S. obtusiloba, Brong.; S. Gravenhorstü, Brong.; S. Dubuissonis, Brong. ; 
S.artemisizfolia, Brong. ; S. Newberryt, Lesq., etc. Of Odontopteris the only 
species I have seen in Ohio—with the exception of a new one that occurs 
at a higher level—are found with the lower coal. Alethopteris is repre- 
sented by a great number of individuals, the roof-shales in some pluces 
being thickly matted with them, but the number of species is small. In 
Ohio A. lonchitica, Brong., is found abundantly in connection with the 
lower coal, and, so far as my observation has extended, nowhere else. 
But in Indiana it occurs at a higher level; and in Nova Scotia, according 
to Dawson, it runs through the entire series. A, Serlui, Brong., I have 
never seen in the flora of the lower coal, but it is found abundantly in 
some localities over Coal No.5. The Neuropterids are common in the 
flora of the lower coal and comprise a number of species, such as Neurop- 
teris cordata, Brong.; N. hirsuta, Lesq.; N. acutifolia, Brong. ; N.tenuifolia, 
Sternb.; N. Loshit, Brong. Neuropteris fleruos’, Sternb., so common with 
the upper coals, I have never seen in the flora vi Coal No. 1. Of Hymen- 
ophyllites we have H. furcatus, Brong., H. $pinosus Goep., and several new 
species. Of the genus Pecopteris very few species ure found here, as it is 
much more characteristic of the upper coal flora. Among the commonest 
is Pecopteris plumosa, Brong., one of the most beautiful ferns of the coal 
flora. As might have been anticipated from the abundance of Calamites 
in the flora of Coal No. 1, Sphenophyllum, Asterophyllites, and Annularia 
are found in abundance. Sphenophyllum erosum is common, but Sph. 
Schlotheimit, Brong., so far as my observation extends, belongs to the 
upper flora. The most common Annularia is a small one, which has been 
considered identical with A. sphenophylloides, Ung., but it is quite dis- 
tinct from the variety or species described as A. brevifolia by Brong., and 
which does not occur below Coal No. 4. Perhaps the most peculiar and 
striking plants of the flora of Coal No. 1 are Whittleseya elegans, Newb. ; 
Antholithes priscus, Newb.; Neriopteris lanceolata, Newb.; Polysporia mirabilis, 
Newb., and the species of Alethopteris and Odontopteris described in our 
first volume. 

3d. The flora of the Middle and Upper Coal Measures. This begins 
with Coal No. 4, and is characterized by the great abundance of ferns, 
and especially of Pecopterids. Here we first find Pecopteris arborescens, 
Brong.; P. cyathia, Brong.; P. arguia, Brong.; P. oreopteridius, etc. Dictyop- 
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teris obliqua, Bunb.; Annularia calamitoides, Sch.; A. sphenophylloides var. 
brevifolia, Brong. ; Neuropteris fleruosa, Brong.; N. Cistii, Brong. ; N. Grangers, 
Brong.; Alethopteris nervosa, Brong.; A. aquilina, Brong.; A. Serlii, Brong.; 
Sph. Schlotheimi, Brong., with many others not found, so far as my observa- 
tions have extended, in the lower coal. Most of the species here enu- 
merated run up through the series, and no subdivision of the flora seems 
to me possible above the line of Coal No.4. For example, the roof shales 
of Coil No. 8 at Pomeroy are filled with the same species of plants found 
over Coal No. 4 in the valley of Yellow Creek, viz, Neuropteris flexuosa, 
N. cordata, Cordaites borassifolia, Annularia calamitotdes, Cyclopteris fimbri- 
ata, Pecopteris arborescens, etc. 

The upper flora of the Coal Measures is characterized by poverty in 
Sigüllaria and Lepidodendron—genera which form the most striking fea- 
tures in the lower flora—and by the presence of Psaronius, which occurs 
locally in great abundance over Coal No. 8, but is unknown in the Lower 
Coal Measures. 

The grouping of the coal plants at different horizons is generally a 
better guide than the presence or absence of individual species. This, 
however, could only be shown by long lists of names, and most of these 
would be repeated again and again. Even when, with considerable 
trouble, the coal plants of northern or southern Ohio had been stratified, it 
would be found that the grouping made would hold good for only that one 
locality. This will appear plainly from a comparison of the vertical dis- 
tribution of the coal plants of Pennsylvania reported by Mr. Lesquereux 
with that which I have described as prevailing in Ohio. Many of the 
species which he finds there characteristic of the lowest workable coal, I 
- find here, only at a higher level, and vice versa. By reference to the li- 
nois geological reports—which are enriched by copious descriptions and 
notes on the coal flora by Mr. Lesquereux—the same discrepancies will 
be observed ; and we must, therefore, conclude that the flora of the Coal 
Measures, like the fauna, is distributed through the strata in such a way 
that no well-defined horizons are discernible in it. 

The animal remains of the Coal Measure epoch consist for the most 
part of mollusks, for the reason that they inhabited the water, usually 
in large numbers, and their structures were mainly hard and imperish- 
able; and thus generation after generation has been buried and preserved 
in the sedimentary deposits. The molluscous fauna of the Coal Measures 
has been carefully studied in several of our Western States, and though 
the collections made in Ohio are large, and they have been passed in re- 
view by one of the most learned and accurate of living paleontologists, 
comparatively little has been found that was new or of special interest. 
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In the report of Mr. Meek, which forms part of the volume on Palson- 
tology that accompanies this, our Carboniferous mollusks are fully de- 
scribed, and, therefore, no further reference to them is required here. 

Of articulates we have found very few. Several crustaceans are de- 
scribed in Mr. Meek’s report, and I obtained from the shales over the 
lower coal in Summit county fragments of a single insect. This was a 
kind of cricket, of which a description, prepared by Mr. S. H. Scudder, 
will be found in Part II. of this volume. 

By far the most interesting animal remains discovered in our Coal 
Measures are fishes and amphibians. Of these, the fishes were nearly 
all described in the volume already published. Since that appeared 
some interesting additions have been made to our Carboniferous fish 
fauna, of which the most important is a species of Ctenodus, a genus fre- 
quently met with in the Coal Measures of Europe, but not before found 
in the United States. 

The amphibians of the Coal Measures are more fully represented in 
our collections than in all the material which has gathered elsewhere. 
Prof. Cope has already described twenty-six species of aquatic salaman- 
ders from the specimens obtained from the cannel underlying Coal No. 6 
at Linton. These are figured and described in the Palwontological vol- 
ume that accompanies this. 

During the past summer I have procured several additional new spe- 
cies from this famous locality, and among others a well-marked Kerater- 
peton, a genus first described by Prof. Huxley from specimens obtained 
in the Coal Measures of County Kilkenny, Ireland. The species found 
here is distinct from that of Prof. Huxley, but it is closely allied to it, 
and is specially interesting as adding another to the list of vertebrate 
genera common to the Coal Measure fauna of America and Europe. 

The large number of species of fishes and amphibians (about fifty) 
found in one single coal mine at Linton indicates that the vertebrate 
fauna of the Coal Measures was much richer than has heretofore been 
supposed. The cannel coal of this locality-was undoubtedly deposited 
in a lagoon of open water in the marsh where Coal No. 6 was formed. 
How extensive this lagoon was, we have not as yet learned; but all the 
fossils found there have been taken from an area a few hundred feet in 
diameter. We have probably now obtained representatives of most of 
the fishes and salamanders that inhabited this body of water, but cer- 
tainly not all, for every considerable collection made there has contained 
something new; and the fauna of the epoch in which this deposit was 
made must certainly have been very varied, since from this one spot 
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have been taken the remains of fifty distinct species, less than a half 
dozen of which have been found elsewhere. 

This coal mine at Linton may be regarded, therefore, as a kind of loop- 
hole through which we see, in all its details, the life of one locality in the 
great world of the Carboniferous age. Looking through that, we have 
before our eyes a little pool of water swarming with fishes of various 
kinds, some of them very large, clad in mail and provided with most for- 
midable sets of trenchant teeth ; others, small but exceedingly numerous, 
covered with enameled and highly ornamented scales and plates. These 
latter, as we learn by coprolitio masses, were the prey of the larger ones. 

With the fishes were a large number of aquatic carnivorous salaman- 
ders, some of which must have been eight or ten feet in length, and as 
formidably armed as the larger fishes. Others were snake-like in form, 
yet several feet in length, bristling with spines, or protected by thick 
and bony scales. Others still were a few inches in length, very slender 
and delicate, and, as we know by their mutilated fragments, served as 
food for the more powerful. 

A remarkable circumstance connected with the Linton deposit is this: 
that in working up some hundreds of tons of the cannel coal which con- 
tains the fishes and amphibians, we have obtained not a fragment of an 
insect, and only a few small and imperfect remains of crustaceans. Mol- 
lusks, too, are entirely absent, no shell of any kind being found there, 
except those of Spirorbis, which is thought to have been an annelid. 
These occur, however, in millions, and we may infer from the multitudes 
of these delicate organisms that the water they inhabited was quiet, 
warm, and almost stagnant. Whether salt or fresh, we do not know, but 
it seems to me most probable that it was fresh. 

Very few remains of plants have been found in the Linton cannel, and 
these, if leaves, are skeletonized, showing their long maceration in water. 
In this, as in many other respects, the Linton deposit is strikingly dif- 
ferent from that of Mazon Creek, Illinois, which has yielded a large num- 
ber of insects, crustaceans, and plants, and very few fishes and amphibians. 

The entire distinctness of the fossils found in the two localities referred 
to—though they are of nearly the same geological age—further illus- 
trates the richness of the fauna of the Coal Measure epoch, and teaches 
us that what we see of it, varied and interesting as it is, can give us but 
a very imperfect idea of the life of the Coal period. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF ERIE COUNTY AND THE 
ISLANDS. 


BY J. 8S. NEWBERRY. 


SURFACE FEATURES AND DEPOSITS. 


The most interesting features in the surface geology of Erie county 
are the splendid series of glacial markings inscribed on the Corniferous 
limestone in and about Sandusky City, the lake ridges which traverse 
the county from east to west, and the remarkable petrifying fountains, 
known as the Castalia Springs. The first twoof these are but local exhibi- 
tions of phenomena which are wide-spread, and are the results of causes 
which, in their general action, are considered in a special chapter devoted 
to Surface Geology. The features to which I refer will, therefore, be only 
briefly described in this sketch, as the manner in which they have been 
produced will be better understood by referring to the fuller exposition — 
of the subject given in the chapter cited. 

In its topography, Erie county is without any strongly marked features. 
The surface, to the eye, seems nearly level, while, in fact, it forms a 
gentle slope from the south line of the county, where it has an elevation 
of 150 feet above the Lake to the lake level. This monotony of surface 
has been produced by the planing action of the great glacier that exca- 
vated the basin of Lake Erie; not only that basin which now holds the 
water, but the greater one of which the southern boundary is the water- 
shed between the Lake andthe Ohio. Erie county, therefore, lies near the 
bottom of this greater basin, and the great ice mass which filled it, moving 
from the north-east to the south-west, ground down the underlying rocks 
toa nearly uniform surface. The outlines of the lake shore have been 
apparently determined by the same great cause. The general bearing of 
the south shore of Lake Erie is essentially the same from near Buffalo to 
the mouth of the Huron river. There the coast line forms a large angle 
with its former course, and stretches, with only local variations, directly 
from Huron to the mouth of the Maumee. By a glance at this map, 
however, it will be seen that the west end of Lake Erie is blocked up 
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with islands, and that a series of these islands stretches northward from 
Sandusky and forms a barrier which must have offered serious opposition 
to the westward movement of the glacier. The origin of the islands in 
Lake Erie is more fully discussed in the report on Ottawa county than 
it can be here, and it is there shown that they are the remnants, or rather 
most projecting portion of the barrier to which I have alluded, and that 
this barrier was formed by the arch of the strata, known as the Cincin- 
nati axis, and described in detail in the first volume of the report. The 
effect of this ridge, thrown across the lake basin and struck obliquely 
by the moving ice mass, was to deflect that slightly to the south, and 
to cause it to cut the deep notch in the lake shore at the mouth of the 
Huron. The excavation of this point was also facilitated by the com- 
parative softness of the Huron shale which underlies this portion of the 
county. Sandusky Bay is unquestionably one of the channels cut in the 
Cincinnati arch by the glacier moving westward, and it corresponds 
topographically with the channels between the islands from the north, 
all of which are shallow and are cut by the ice out of the solid rock. It 
is possible that the location of the Sandusky Bay channel was deter- 
mined by the course of Sandusky river in former times. As is shown 
elsewhere in this report, we have abundant proof that Lake Erie was 
once a valley traversed by a river which now passes Detroit and flows 
over the falls at Niagara. At that time Sandusky river was a tributary, 
joining the main stream somewhere north and east of its present out- 
let, and it may have formed a valley in this part of its course, which 
was broadened and deepened by the subsequent glacier. The inscrip- 
tion made by the great Lake Erie glacier is very distinctly shown in 
many localities in Erie county, but especially on the Corniferous lime- 
stone in and about the city of Sandusky. Here the grooves and scratches 
which indicate the direction of motion in the ice mass are about S. 80° 
W., or nearly coincident with the major axis of the Lake. All the 
chief furrows correspond closely in bearing with those so conspicuous on 
the islands, and were evidently formed by the same ice mass. Another 
set of scratches are, however, seen upon the rock in some places. These 
have a north and south bearing, and were produced, as I have supposed, 
by the great glacier that excavated the basin of Lake Huron. 

The Drift deposits which overlie the glaciated surface in most parts of 
the State have been removed from the greater part of Erie county. The 
bowlder clay is, however, found covering the rock surface in the south- 
ern part of the county. This is, as usual, a blue, or where exposed and 
its iron oxidized, reddish- yellow, unstratified clay, thickly set with 
angular fragments of shale taken from the lake basin. With these are 
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more or fewer, generally small, bowlders, usually ground and striated, 
derived from the crystalline rocks north of the lakes. In this part of 
the county are also found beds of sand and the lake ridges which rest 
upon the bowlder clay. These latter deposits are evidently the effect 
of shore waves, and are in fact old beaches formed when the Lake stood 
much higher than it now does. A good illustration of the mode of 
deposition of such sand banks and ridges is seen on the lake shore 
between Cedar Point and Huron. Here the mouth of Sandusky Bay 
is partially closed by a ridge thrown up by the waves which will ulti- 
mately dike out the Lake from and reclaim a large area formerly covered 
by navigable water. The lake ridges which are found at different eleva- 
tions, running parallel with the lake shore through many counties of 
northern Ohio, are popularly called “lake ridges,” and no better proof 
of the truth of the theory of their origin implied in this name could be 
asked than the example I have cited. Between the ridges and sand- 
hills which stretch east and west, north of Prout’s Station, is a surface 
level to the eye formed by a fine black soil, which covers the limestone 
here presenting a remarkably level surface, and nowhere deeply buried. 
This district was originally prairie, with islands of timber, and has 
proved the most fertile-and productive portion of the county. The ori- 
gin of the peculiarities of this district—its monotony of surface; the 
absence of Drift deposits; its sheet of fine, largely organic soil, and its 
prairie character—though so striking, are, it seems to me, not difficult 
of explanation. We have here a broad surface of limestone planed down 
nearly as level as a house floor. This was doubtless once covered with 
Drift clay, but this has been removed by the waves of the Lake when 
they swept over it. Subsequently, when the water of the Lake had been 
withdrawn, this tract was left in a condition similar to that of the upper 
end of Sandusky Bay, or to that of the space behind the barrier east of 
the city, viz., covered with shallow, quiet water, which was gradually 
replaced by a fine sediment, mixed with the remains of the luxuriant 
vegetation that grew there. The result was a sheet of remarkably fine, 
Tich soil, having all the characteristics of the prairie soils of the West, 
and, like them, covered with a growth of grass rather than trees. In 
future ages, when Lake Erie shall be further drained, what is now San- 
dusky Bay will undoubtedly present nearly the same appearance as the 
district under consideration. As the facts observable in this locality 
have a bearing on the theory of the origin of prairies, they are referred 
to in the notes on this subject, Vol. I., Pt. I., p. 26, of this report. 
Castalia Springs.—The phenomena presented by Castalia Springs have 
excited considerable curiosity and interest, both on the part of residents 
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of the county and of visitors from other States, and deserve a few words 
of description and explanation. As is known to most persons, at Cas- 
talia a volume of water which forms quite a river flows up from several 
deep orifices in the limestone rock, and supplies in its descent to the 
Lake the motive power for several mills. The water maintains nearly 
the same temperature winter and summer, and its flow is more uniform 
than that of surface streams in the vicinity, though sensibly affected 
by periods of unusual and wide-spread drouth. The water of the springs 
is highly charged with lime, rapidly incrusting any object covered by 
it, and it has deposited a sheet of travertine over an area of several 
square miles in the vicinity. The rock in which the subterranean chan- 
nels are excavated, through which the waters of the springs flow, is the 
Waterlime, the uppermost member of the Silurian system. This is a 
magnesian limestone, in fact, a typical dolomite, containing about forty- 
two per cent of carbonate of magnesia and fifty-five of carbonate of lime. 
This rock forms on the surface an unbroken sheet, reaching from Cas- 
talia to Logan county, the highest land in the State. The true theory 
of the formation of these springs is simply this: the Helderberg lime- 
stone, like many others, is soluble in atmospheric water containing 
carbonic acid It forms the slope of the watersheds and the drainage 
of the country south from Castalia, passing over and through it, has 
dissolved out a connecting system of channels which are really subter- 
ranean rivers. Custalia Springs are formed at the mouth of one of 
these. Similar springs and underground streams are met with in all 
limestone countries. The table-land of central Kentucky affords innu- 
merable examples of them. This plateau is underlain by a thick mass 
of unusually soluble limestone. The surface water dissolves it away so 
easily that it enlarges every crack it penetrates, and has formed a con- 
nected system of underground channels by which all the drainage of 
the country is effected. The celebrated Mammoth Cave is only one of 
these channels. Along the margin of this plateau there are a great 
number of fountains like Castalia Springs, which mark the mouths of 
the subterranean streams that have been described. Such fountains are 
also common in other countries, and the classical Clitumnus bursts out 
at the foot of a limestone mountain, forming a fountain precisely like 
that of Castalia. | 
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GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The section of the rocks underlying Erie county is, in descending 
order, as follows: 


Thickness. 

1. Berese grit ......... 202002 cosccscee conccs coscvecevcencecccces nunnan eseeevess sonsnncne 60 feet. 
2. Bedford shale......... zone. cesvesene ssecevcce cocnscces nnnunn sesvecces nonnan seaces 75 
3. Cleveland shale......... .cccsces ves Onsnnn sonen cocccseee secnce coeeee sences coves 50-50 “ 
4, Erie shale ............ccssesece ononen sunnan onanannan sonsannun sonne sonne nennen see - 507% 
5. Huron shale...... ...... csccce socccccce oosces aunean cosces sanann sonnon conses sancns „ 300 * 
6. Hamilton limestone. .............ccce csccceses sosces sconces seceee nennen sonsnunne 20 ‘ 
7. Corniferous limestone...... ...sscccs coccscvccs cecees covces sescccese capone cesees 100?“ 
8. Oriskany sandstone.. ........0 connonsan ssccccces coscscees unsere PPFFPFEPRRFPRRURER 0-5 “ 
9. Waterlime group...........sssscscsescosscsces sunone sccses seccsencs sannen soscesees 100? “ 
10. Onondaga salt group ..... ..s.0: ccccssses sscoes nennen socces sonane snnenn sonen 3040 


In the oil well bored at the mouth of the Vermilion river, the Niagara 
limestone, the Clinton group, and Medina sandstone were penetrated, 
but they nowhere come to the surface within the limits of the county. 
Of the foregoing strata, the first is the sandstone quarried at Amherst 
and Brownhelm, of which the outcrop crosses the east line of the county 
within less than a half mile of the lake shore; thence it sweeps round 
to the south and west, passing through Berlinville, and a little east of 
Norwalk. in Huron county. Within the area lying to the south and east 
of this line the Berea grit underlies most of the surface, but it is very 
generally covered and concealed by the Drift materials; and it is only 
where its more compact and massive portions have resisted the action of 
erogive agents, and these have been left in relief, that it projects above 
the surface. The hills in which the Amherst and Brownhelm quarries 
are located, and the elevation known as Berlin Heights, are all masses of 
this character. They were once bluffs upon the shore of the Lake, and 
every where show marks of the action of water and ice. Along the out- 
crop of the Berea grit its softer portions have undoubtedly been most ex- 
tensively eroded, and are now deeply covered by Drift deposits, so that 
probably little of this portion of the area it occupies will furnish valu- 
able quarries of building stone; but as the surface rises and the rocks 
dip toward the south and east it soon passes below the surface, and there 
is every probability that within the townships of Berlinville, Lawrence, 
and Vermilion, the Berea grit will hereafter be quarried in many local- 
ities precisely as it now is at Berea. 

So far as we can judge from the exposures of this rock in Erie and 
Huron counties, it becomes more shaly toward the south, passing gradu- 
ally into the soft ochery sandstone which represents it at Ashland, Mans- 
field, and further south. 
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Bedford Shale.—Below the Berea sandstone is a bed of shale forty to 
sixty feet in thickness, which is sometimes blue or banded in color, but 
more generally red. This red shale is conspicuously shown in the val- 
ley of the Vermilion, and is exposed at many places in this section of 
the State immediately underlying the Berea sandstone ; it may, therefore, 
serve as an important guide to those who are seeking for the excellent 
quarry stone furnished by that formation. Neither the Berea sandstone 
nor the red shale have in Erie county furnished any fossils; but at Elyria, 
Lorain county, and at Berea and Bedford, Cuyahoga county, a large num- 
ber of remains of mollusks and fishes have been taken from these strata. 

Cleveland Shale—Under the red shale in the banks of the Vermilion 
occurs a black, bituminous shale, here sixty or more feet in thickness. 
This is a constant member of the Waverly or Lower Carboniferous 
group, and forms the base of that series. It is unusually well exposed 
in the vicinity of Cleveland, and I have therefore called it, for conveni- 
ence sake, “the Cleveland shale.” In its lithological characters this 
shale is hardly to be distinguished from the great black shale (the 
Huron shale) which is a member of the Devonian system, and which 
here lies only a little below. Further east, however, they are separated 
by an interval of several hundred feet, and the fossils which they con- 
tain are widely different. In the Cleveland shale are bones, scales, and 
spines of fishes of small size and of Carboniferous types. In the Huron 
shale, on the contrary, we find the remains of fishes of enormous size, of 
most peculiar structure, and such as clearly belong to the Old Red Sand- 
stone fauna so fully described by Hugh Miller. 

Erie Shale —The lake shore from the Pennsylvania line to Erie county 
is, for the most part, formed by a series of green and blue shales, which 
represent the Chemung and Portage rocks of New York, and belong to 
the Devonian formation. These shales thin out rapidly westward, and 
cease to be recognizable beyond the point under consideration. In the 
valley of the Cuyahoga they are exposed to the depth of one hundred 
and forty feet, and have there yielded the most characteristic fossils of 
the Chemung. 

The upper layers of the Huron shale are interstratified with the lower 
ones of the Erie in the north-eastern portion of the State, as we learn by 
borings made at Cleveland and further east. Some traces of this inter- 
locking may be seen at Monroeville, where the well sunk at the railroad 
station cuts some blue as well as black shales. South of this point, how- 
ever, the Erie shale has not been recognized, and it probably reaches but 
a little way back from the lake shore. 

Huron Shale.—This is a name we have given to the great mass of black 
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shale designated by the first Geological Board as “the black slate,” and 
of which the outcrop forms a belt which extends entirely across the 
State, from Erie to Scioto county. This is the shale which forms the 
banks of the Huron river at Monroeville and below. It is not here a homo- 
geneous black shale, as there are some gray, argillaceous layers inter- 
stratified with the more carbonaceous portions. The greater part of it 
is, however, black, and highly bituminous, containing ten per cent. or 
more of combustible matter. From this bitumen, by slow spontaneous 
distillation, petroleum is evolved, and flows out in oil springs at a great 
number of localities. The process of distillation also gives rise to the 
gaseous hydro-carbons, and gas springs are even more abundant than oil 
springs over the outcrop of this formation. 

The Huron shale in some places contains many concretions of impure 
limestone, of which hundreds may be seen at Monroeville, where they 
have washed out of the river banks. These concretions are sometimes 
almost absolutely spherical; and because of their geometric regularity 
they have been collected as objects of curiosity by the inhabitants of the 
vicinity—often serving as ornamental caps to gate-posts, etc. Some of 
these concretions contain the bones or teeth of huge fishes, first discov- 
ered in the same formation at Delaware by Mr. Hertzer, and, from its 
formidable character, called Dinichthys (terrible fish). 

Two species of this genus have been found in Ohio—one at Delaware, 
near the base of the Huron shale, and named after its discoverer, Dinich- 
thys Hertzeri ; the other from the summit of the formation in Sheffield, 
Lorain county, and this I have named Dinichthys Terrelli, to commemorate 
the services rendered to science by Mr. Jay Terrell, to whose zeal and 
intelligence we owe all the best specimens yet obtained. Both these re- 
markable fishes will be found described in the paleontological portion of 
this report. Numerous fragments of the great bones of Dinichthys have 
been broken out of the concretions which have fallen from the shale 
banks of Huron river, but the specimens yet obtained from these are too 
imperfect to show to which species they belong. Little effort has been 
made fo collect at this point, and it is probable that careful search would 
be rewarded by the discovery of some specimens of great interest. 

As nearly as we can determine, the thickness of the Huron shale in 
this part of the State is about threé hundred feet. 

Hamilton Group.—At Prout’s Station and Deep Cut, on the Sandusky, 
Mansfield and Newark Railroad, the base of the Huron shale is exposed, 
and beneath it are seen layers of light, cherty, and bluish, marly lime- 
stone, which are the representatives of the Hamilton group of New York. 
Here the formation has become insignificant in dimensions, compared 
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with what it is further east; for it is not more than twenty feet in thick- 
ness, while in central New York the Hamilton group is twelve hundred 
feet thick. There is no mistaking the equivalence of these strata, how- 
ever, for they are full of fossils. At Prout’s Station the following species 
are found, viz.: Spirifera mucronata, Cyrtia Hamiltonensie, Strophodonta 
demissa, Athyris spiriferoides, Heltophyllum Halli, Phacops bufo, etc., etc., 
the most characteristic fussils of the Hamilton. 

The Hamilton beds mentioned above are not always present; as at 
Belville, the Huron shale may be seen resting directly upon the Cornif- 
erons limestone, here presenting the lithological characters of the San- 
dusky quarry stone, and containing great numbers of Strophodonta hemi- 
spherica and other well-known Corniferous fossils. 

From the softness of the Hamilton limestone in Erie county, as well 
as from its inconsiderable dimensions, it forms no well-marked line of 
outcrop, but it will be often detected in sections which include the base 
of the Huron shale and the top of the Corniferous limestone. It may be 
said to underlie a very narrow belt of territory, extending south-westerly 
from the lake shore, at a point half way between Sandusky and Huron, 
to the Lake Shore Railroad, midway between Monroeville and Bellevue. 

The section exposed at Deep Cut is as follows: 


1. Huron shale; base. 
2. Hamilton limestone, ferruginous and cherty, with crinoids (Ancy- 


rocrinus, ETC.) and COralß......... scosennen covces sonnannen secccesee sacceaces seeses 10 feet. 
8. Hamilton marl, with Phacops bufo, Spirifera mucronata, Cyriia 
Hamiltonensis, Athyris spirtferoides, etc. ; base not SEEN .......0..5. 20? * 


The Corniferous limestone appears on lower ground near, but the con- 
nection is not seen. 

Over the outcrop of the Hamilton cherty limestone a lake ridge is seen, 
with a nucleus of unworn blocks, chiefly of Hamilton limestone. The 
railroad has here an elevation of 135 feet above the Lake; the ridge is 
145 to 150 feet. Broken ridges and knolls of sand, evidently one of the 
old lake beaches, form a distinct belt in this vicinity. 

Corniferous Limestone—The most interesting, and perhaps the most 
important, formation in Erie county is the Corniferous limestone. This 
is the rock underlying Sandusky City, that which forms Marblehead, 
Kelly’s Island, Middle Island, etc.; the source from which the greater 
part of the lime used in northern Ohio is derived, and a rock scarcely 
less extensively employed as a building stone than the Berea grit. The 
upper portion of the Corniferous limestone is blue in color, and lies in 
thin strata. It is this subdivision of the formation that is opened in the 
quarries at Sandusky, and which furnishes the blue limestone known 
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as the “Sandusky stone,” and largely used for building, paving, and flag- 
ging at Sandusky and elsewhere. The lower portion is light-colored, 
and much more massive, and is that quarried at Kelly’s Island and 
Marblehead. The fossils of the Corniferous limestone are excecdingly 
numerous and of great interest. Like most otuer limestones, this has 
been derived from the decomposition of organic structures, and in many 
places it is almost altogether made up of corals and shells. In chemical 
composition it is a magnesian limestone, containing twenty per cent. or 
more of magnesia. This peculiarity has been quoted as objectionable in 
its adaptation to the manufacture of lime; but, on the contrary, it is 
benefited by this ingredient, the magnesia making it slower in setting, 
‘less hot,” as the masons say, and therefore much more manageable. 
The Corniferous limestone has been so fully described in the first vol- 
ume of our report, both as regards its physical characters and fossils, 
that little need be here said of its general relations. It is proper, how- 
ever, that I should here refer to the views advanced by Prof. Winchell 
in the reports on Delaware and Paulding counties, and which are not 
quite in accordance with those I have expressed in regard to the age of the 
upper, or Sandusky, member of the Corniferous limestone. It is claimed 
by Prof. Winchell that because it contains certain mollusks that are usu- 
ally called Hamilton fossils, such as Cyrtta Hamiltonensis, Spirifera mucro- 
nata, and Athyris spiriferoides, it must necessarily be Hamilton; but with 
the exception of Spirifera mucronata, which I have never found in the for- 
mation except at its very summit, all the other Hamilton fossils found in 
the Sandusky limestone are such as are also found in the Corniferous of 
New York, and therefore they constitute no reliable evidence of the 
Hamilton age of the deposit. On the contrary, the Sandusky limestone 
contains quite a large number of fossils which are not only common in 
the lower, or Kelly’s Island, subdivision of the Corniferous, but are re- 
garded as characteristic fossils of the Corniferous in New York, and are 
not found in the Hamilton. We also have in the Sandusky limestone 
all the remarkable fossil fishes—alluded to further on, and more fully de- 
scribed in our paleontological reports—which form the most striking 
features of the fauna of the Lower Corniferous (Kelly’s Island and Co- 
lumbus) limestone. None of these have ever been met with in the 
Hamilton of New York. The Corniferous mollusks alluded to above as 
found in the Sandusky limestone are Spirifera acuminata, S. gregaria, S. 
macra, Pentamerus aratus, Strophodonta hemispherica, Tentaculites scalaris, 
etc. Of these, only the first has ever been found in tbe Hamilton, and 
this, perhaps, but in a single instance in New York. while it is locally 
nearly as abundant in the Sandusky as in the Kelley’s Island limestone. 
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The insufficiency of the evidence upon which the conclusion is based 
that the Sandusky limestone belongs to the Hamilton group will be seen 
from the range of most of the fossils which form this evidence. For ex- 
ample, Cyrtia Hamiltonensis is found throughout the Corniferous, Hamil- 
ton,and Chemung. The same is true of Atrypa aspera. Atrypa reticularis 
ranges from the Clinton tothe Chemung. Athyris spiriferoides is found 
throughout the Corniferous and Hamilton groups. I should also say that 
Cyrtia Hamiltonensis occurs in abundance at Sylvania, at the very base 
of the Corniferous group, and I have well-marked specimens from that 
locality obtained by Mr. Gilbert in limestone that was somewhat inter- 
stratified with the Oriskany. 

This subject will be found discussed more at length in Vol. I, Part L, 
pp. 144-149, and the reader is also referred to the reports on Delaware and 
Paulding counties by Prof. N. H. Winchell, contained in this volume, and 
to that of Mr. 8. K. Gilbert on Lucas county, Vol. I., Part I., p. 576. 

The fossil fishes of the Corniferous limestone have attracted more or 
less attention from geologists for many years. They are now chiefly ob- 
tained from the quarries on Kelly’s Island and Marblehead, in the 
Lower Corniferous limestone; in those of Sandusky and Delaware, from 
the upper member, or Sandusky limestone. My attention was first called 
to them by Dr. E. S. Lane, of Sandusky, as early as 1850. Since then a 
great number of fine specimens have been obtained from the Sandusky 
quarries by Dr. Lane, Dr. A. H. Agard, and Mr. L. P. Wheelock. These 
represent quite a number of genera and species, which are figured and 
described in the paleontological portions of this and the preceding vol- 
ume. The following is a list of such fossil fishes as have been found at 
Sandusky and on the islands: 


Macropetalichthys Sullivanti .............ss0s. cssccssse sesces sonnnunen sansnnenn onanancne Newb. 
Onychodus sigmoideß ......20. aanennonn cocscnces coscccens senses snnnon see nnnnun cesses nenne 
Machseracanthus major ...... seneneser onnnen covscsere cossceses saunnenen auonanenn cossccees 
M. PCTACULUB ..noosann ossnonunn naonnanan nnanen senane snnnnannn snenen seceseese 
M. BUICALUS „2.200200 sunsunune coececcns sscecs aanann snnnnunnn sveces sonen senens 
Rhynchodus pangeus ......... sonnasaen crscceees onononansnnnuon snnnsn snansnunenn ananannne 
R. BECADB ....cccseccscescocces nunnsn concen causes sunsannan sannan eevee sarnannen ene 
R. CTASBUB suaosoosensunununenenonnure concccee auonenane soccesees soneee sunanenee 
Asterosteus stenocephaluß......... zersosses sccscsces sunanunnn onnnununs senanonne sunnunare 
Acanthaspis armatuß ...... zen unnossune sonununonsnnnun sunsnnnen sescevees ounces snsnunnen 
Acantholepis pustuloguß...... ...... senssenes suounnsen unsenn snenon anunannenenn snnnsn sonen 


Of these, the first two are the most common and conspicuous, and will 
be recognized from a few words of popular description by all who have 
seen collections of fossils taken from the Sandusky limestone. 
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Of Macropetalichthys the only portion yet found is the cranium. This 
is composed of a number of geometrical plates of which the external 
surface is beautifully tubercled. It is known to most of the quarrymen, 
and by them it is generally regarded as the carapace of a turtle. It is, 
however, in fact, the cranium of a large fish, as any one will plainly see 
if they will take the trouble to compare with it the cranium of our 
eommon sturgeon. No teeth have been found connected with the cranial 
bones of Macropetalichthys, though many heads apparently complete have 
been discovered. I have, therefore, been led to conclude that, like the 
sturgeon, this fish was toothless. 

Onychodus was an equally large fish, of which the cranial bones were 
much more numerous and easily separated, so that they are generally 
found detached and scattered through the rock. The jaws of this fish 
are not unfrequently met with. They are a foot or more in length, and 
are studded with teeth along the upper margin. The most singular fea- 
ture in the structure of this fish is formed by a crest of seven large, 
curved, pointed teeth, which, attached to an arch of bone, were inserted 
between the extremities of the under jaw, apparently acting like the 
prow of a ram. These teeth are quite abundant in the Sandusky lime- 
stone, the smaller and more curved ones somewhat resembling the claw 
of some of the cat tribe, a resemblance which suggested the name I have 
given to the genus—claw-tooth. 

Oriskany Sandstone—Beneath the Corniferous limestone, on the Penin- 
sula, and near Castalia, a thin band of sandstone is visible. This holds 
the position of the Oriskany sandstone in New York, and though it has 
here yielded no Oriskany fossils, they are said to have been obtained 
from it in Indiana; and there is little doubt, therefore, that it should be 
regarded as the equivalent of the Oriskany sandstone. 

Waterlime.—The upper portion of the Silurian system is, in Ohio, rep- 
resented by the Waterlime and Salina formations. Of these, the Water- 
lime is the uppermost and by far the most conspicuous. It underlies a 
larger portion of Ohio than any other formation except the Coal Meas- 
ures. It composes all of Catawba Island, Put-in-Bay, and the other 
islands of that group. Erie county just reaches the edge of the Water- 
lime area, and, as has been mentioned, it is in this rock that the subter- 
ranean channel is excavated through which flows the stream of water: 
that forms Castalia Spring. 

The Waterlime group is probably about one hundred feet in thickneas.. 
The upper portion is a nearly pure dolomite, the lower an argillaceous- 
limestone, some of which is well adapted to the manufacture of hydraulic. 
lime. 

13 
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Salina Group.—The Waterlime is immediately underlain by a series 
of calcareous shales and beds of gypsum, which apparently represent the 
Onondaga Salt group of New York. The gypsum quarries worked by 
Mr. George A. Marsh on Sandusky Bay lie within the limits of Ottawa 
county, but the same formation extends under Sandusky, where it has 
been reached in boring wells for oil, at too great a depth, however, to be 
profitably worked. These beds of gypsum also form the bottom of the 
Lake off the south point of Put-in-Bay Island, so that they apparently 
underlie a large area in this vicinity. They deserve to be carefully 
sought for, as they may be found in localities where they will be readily 
accessible. From the continuity of the surface clays, this exploration, 
however, can only be effected by boring. The gypsum of Sandusky is 
of excellent quality, and the quantity is apparently inexhaustible. 
About ten thousand tons per annum are produced at the quarries of 
Mr. Marsh. * 





* The gypsum occurs at Mr. Marsh’s quarries in horizontal strata, of which the 
upper is covered by Drift clay, has been very much eroded, and its normal thickness 
is not determinable. This is underlain by a stratum of limestone one foot in thick- 
ness, beneath which is another stratum of snowy gypsum six feet in thickness. 
Below this is another limestone band one foot in thickness, and a third stratum of 
snowy gypsum, which has been excavated to the depth of about six feet and has 
not been passed through. The subjoined wood-cut will give a better idea of the 
deposit than any verbal description: 
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A. Drift clay, 5-12 feet. D. Snowy gypsum, 6 feet. 
B. Sn ows gypenm, 0-5 feet. E. — 1 foot. 
C. Limestone, 1 foot. F. Snowy gypsum, 6 feet. 


The bands of limestone interstratified with the beds of gypsum in the above section 
:afford conclusive evidence that the gypsum was not produced by the action of acidu- 
lated waters on limestone. This theory of the genesis of gypsum has been advocated 
by high authority, but all the great deposits which I have seen were certainly not 
formed in this way, but rather by precipitation from basins of water charged with 
‘salt, sulphate of lime, etc. 
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ECONOMIC GEOLOGY. 


The mineral staples of Erie county consist of— 

1st. Butlding Stone—No portion of the State is more abundantly sup- 
plied with excellent building materials than that immediately about 
Sandusky. The Amherst sandstone, which is known, and I can almost 
say used, all over the United States, reaches into Erie county, and, though 
not yet quarried there to any considerable extent, may perhaps become 
hereafter an important contributor to the wealth of the inhabitants. 

The Sandusky limestone is also highly prized as a building material, 
and its capability of supplying suitable stone for large and handsome 
structures is illustrated in the splendid high school building and vari- 
ous other edifices at Sandusky, as well as churches, stores, and residences 
at Toledo, Cleveland, etc. 

The quarries of the Corniferous at Marblehead and Kelly’s Island 
are in Ottawa county, but the strata worked there underlie all of Erie 
county, and may be reached at various points with little trouble. The 
same beds of the Corniferous furnish quick-lime not inferior in quality 
to any manufactured in the State, so that lime may be specified as one 
of the important mineral staples of the county. 

For certain purposes a carbonate of lime is required purer than that 
farnished by the Corniferous limestone. This may be supplied in abun- 
dance by the travertine from Castalia Springs, of which I give two 
analyses made by my assistant in the School of Mines, Mr. G. L. Baxter: 





1, 2. 
Silica.. .....2000 vecsccccs nanuon sunnnnnen uonuen eveces annnanaern sesescecs sescseecs 0.075 110 
Sulphate of Daryta.......scseccccecsce veces ccccee nennen snnnennnanun eevee 356 ee 
ALUMINA and ITON......0008 sececscee cocceeces onnnnunen coccecees ananen noncne .362 .103 
Carbonate of lime ......... ssccvcces snenanune sennennen cosecenes anuensen. en 97.726 92.410 
“ MASNEBIR.. zerenenen onnnenane sunnannns nonnnenen sesece seeecs 1.481 2.853 
Water and loß8.. ....u200. senonsone susonuene sonuuneen sunnnunn suonunnen nonene  onnnenere 4.625 

Total ......... cescccece snnnnnnen ansnnsnne sannaunen vasanen sesersecveces 100.00 100.00 


2d. Oü Shales—The carbonaceous matter contained in the Huron 
shale is equivalent in heating power to that of a thick seam of coal, but 
up to the present time we have not discovered any mode of making that 
source of power available except by distilling oil or gas from it. Both 
these useful substances are constantly being evolved from this great car- 
bonaceous mass by spontaneous distillation, and it is possible that they 
may be hereafter, when the supply of petroleum from wells has failed, 
artificially generated from this source so cheaply as to pay a profit to the 
manufacturer. It is also worth remembering that further east along the . 
Lake shore, as at Erie, Pennsylvania, and Fredonia, New York, the spon- : 
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taneous flow of carbureted hydrogen gas from the Huron shale has been 
extensively utilized. Fredonia was for many years exclusively, and still 
is partially, lighted by natural gas, and at Erie wells sunk for the pur- 
pose are supplying combustible gas which is being successfully applied 
to the heating and lighting of residences and manufacturing establish- 
ments. 

The gypsum and hydraulic lime of the Waterlime and Salina groups 
should, perhaps, be enumerated among the mineral resources of Erie 
county, as, though not found upon the surface, they lie not far below. 
The quantity and accessibility of these materials are, however, yet so 
much in doabt that no one would be justified in anticipating a great 
increase in the wealth of the county from this source. 

In concluding this report, it affords me pleasure to acknowledge my 
obligations to Dr. A. H. Agard, Mr. L. P. Wheelock, and. Hon. D. C. 
Richmond, for valuable assistance rendered in my explorations of the 
county. | 


GEOLOGY OF THE ISLANDS IN LAKE ERIE. 


Although forming part of two counties, the islands in Lake Erie con- 
stitute a group which it has been more convenient to study together, as, 
topographically, they are dependent on a common cause, and, geologically, 
are 80 closely connected as to be best considered in one view. 

The number of islands in the west end of Lake Erie is considerable, 
and they are scattered over an extensive area. All the larger ones, how- 
ever, are 80 closely approximated as to be visible from a single stand- 
point. The largest of all these islands is Point Pelé, of which the area 
is about 11,000 acres; the next largest, Kelly’s Island, contains about 
3,000 acres; Put-in-Bay Island, 1,500 acres. North and Middle Bass 
Islands, Sugar Island, Middle Island, Rattlesnake Island, Ballast Island, 
Gibraltar, Green Island, and Starve Island, are all much smaller. Mid- 
die Island and Point Pelé Island lie north of the Canadian line. All 
these islands are formed out of the solid limestone rock, apparently by 
glacial action, and are separated by channels of no great depth, of which 
the rock bottoms (when they are not covered with Drift clay), like the 
islands themselves, every where bear the inscription of the ice masses 
which once moved over them. 

A deep channel connects Lake Huron with Lake Erie, now for the 
most part concealed by Drift clays with which it is filled. Just what the 
outlines and depth of this channel are, has not yet been correctly ascer- 
tained ; but the borings made for oil at Enniskillen and Bothwell, in 
Canada West, show that the clay which occupies it has in some places a 
depth of two hundred feet. Borings made at Detroit show that a mass 
of Drift material underlies the city to the depth of more than one hun- 
dred feet below the surface of Detroit River. This deep channel appar- 
ently connects with the basin of Lake Erie north of the islands that 
have been mentioned, and south of it all the western portion of the Lake 
is comparatively shallow. Here and there masses of limestone project 
above the surface, and form, beside the group of islands already men- 
tioned, the East, West, and Middle Sisters, the Hen and Chickens, etc. 
The surfaces of all these islands are plowed and furrowed, and afford, per- 
haps, the most conspicuous examples of glacial markings to be found in 
the country. 

Most of these glacial furrows have a bearing nearly coincident with 
the longer axis of Lake Erie, showing that the ice masses by which they 
were formed moved in that line. The evidence is no less conclusive that 
the motion was from the east end of the Lake toward the west. This is 
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shown by the general contour of the islands, their eastern sides being 
more sloped and cut away than the western, and not unfrequently 
masses of rock will be found broken and unworn on the western sides, 
showing that they were in the lee of the moving mass of ice. The 
direction of the movement is, however, still more distinctly shown on 
those portions of the glaciated surface which contain masses of flint. 
These have resisted the ice action to a greater degree than the surround- 
ing limestone, though they are found more or less worn or broken on 
their eastern sides, while a longer or shorter trail of limestone shows the 
protecting power of the flint. Beautiful examples of this kind are re- 
ported by Mr. Gilbert on West Sister Island, and a photograph of a block 
taken from that island will be copied to illustrate the chapter on the 
Drift which forms part of this volume. The margins of most of the 
islands have been more or less cut away by the action of the waves, so 
that the glacial markings are destroyed or removed; but in a few in- 
stances—as on the north side of Kelly’s Island and the south of Put-in- 
Bay—the sides of the rocky masses have been protected from wave 
action, and still exhibit their original form and character. Here we find 
evidence that the ice not only passed over every portion of the islands, 
but molded itself to their sides in such a way as to scar and furrow 
them quite as distinctly as the level surfaces. In one instance, a perpen- 
dicular wall, composed of layers of unequal hardness, has been fluted or 
beaded like a cornice, and even cut under, so as to present an overhang- 
ing shelf planed on its under as well as on its upper side. Such ex- 
amples afford positive proof that the cutting away of the limestone was 
effected by glacial and not by iceberg action ; and it is impossible that 
any one should study the surfaces of these islands without becoming a 
convert to the glacial theory, for every phase of the excavations effected 
in those rocks over which glaciers have moved is repeated here in all the 
most striking details. 

The reason why the western portion of Lake Erie is so much more 
shallow than the eastern, and why that portion is studded with islands, 
is simply this: by a reference to the geological map of Ohio it will be 
seen that the line of the Cincinnati axis of upheaval passes through the 
western end of the Lake, and along this axis the rocks are raised up in a 
great fold, and the solid masses of the Devonian and Upper Silurian 
limestone come to the surface. East of this arch the surface is underlain 
for a long distance by soft shales (Huron and Erie) of Devonian age. 
These have yielded readily to the erosive power of the glacier, and have 
been cut away to form the principal portion of the lake basin. When 
the moving ice mass reached the line of the Cincinnati arch it encoun- 
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tered a formidable barrier in the strata of limestone of which that arch 
is mainly composed. Hence this portion of the lake basin was less 
deeply excavated, and the most prominent or the most resistant masses 
of limestone have been left in relief, and now project above the surface 
of the Lake. It is probable, also, that the channels between the islands 
are in part due to surface erosion, for we have evidence that all the 
region about the islands was for a long period entirely above drainage. 
This is proven not only by the deeply excavated channels of all the 
streams which flow into the Lake, as Grand River, the Cuyahoga, Black 
River, the Huron, Portage, Maumee, and so on. All these streams now. 
enter the Lake from one hundred to two hundred feet above their ancient 
beds, and when they flowed in their now deeply buried rocky channels 
Lake Erie had no existence as a lake, but was a valley traversed by De- 
troit River, which flowed north of Point Pelé Island at least two hundred 
feet below the present lake level, and received the streams I have men- 
tioned as its tributaries. We have other evidence that the country 
about the islands was once all dry land in the caves upon those islands, 
which were ancient subterranean water-courses, and are excavated con- 
siderably below the lake surface. 


SOIL AND VEGETATION. 


In most parts of the islands the rocks of which they are composed are 
covered with a greater or less thickness of Drift clay. This, when ex- 
posed to the air, is brown, or chocolate color, from the oxidation of its 
contained iron, and, like much of the bowlder clay on the main land, is 
filed with minute fragments of the rocks which have been excavated 
to form the lake basin, mainly Huron and Erie shale. With these are 
pebbles—rarely bowlders—of crystalline rock, evidently brought from 
the north. The clay also contains great numbers of fossils plainly de- 
rived from the Hamilton rocks. The most abundant of these is the 
Spirifera mucronata, generally worn and rounded, as though transported 
some distance from its place of origin. In a few localities, as in the 
westerly side of Put-in-Bay Island, there are heavy masses of gravel and 
bowlders, mostly of remote origin, and which, perhaps, deserve to be con- 
sidered as moraines. 

The soil of the islands is partly derived from the disintegration of the 
underlying rocks, and partly from the Drift clay. It is, therefore, highly 
charged with lime, and has proved to be so well adapted to the culture of 
the grape that nearly all the cultivated portions are laid dut in vine- 
yards. The success of the grape culture on the islands has also been de- 
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pendent in part upon the equable climate which they enjoy, and which 
they owe to the broad expanse of water surrounding them. The summer 
is longer upon the islands than upon the main land, and frosts are much 
less likely, in spring and fall, to injure blossoms or prevent the ripening of 
fruit. The mildness of the climate is also shown by the presence and 
luxurious growth of many plants which belong to the flora of the south- 
ern portions of the State. 

In the condition of nature, the islands were covered with a dense forest 
and undergrowth, from which had accumulated an unusual thickness of 
humus, and this has given them their extraordinary fertility. Another 
peculiarity of the islands, depending probably both on the peculiarities 
of the climate and the calcareous quality of the soil, is the vast nuınbers 
of land-shells found upon them. Several species of Hex, which are 
somewhat rare on the main land (H. solttaria and H. multilineata), occur 
here in such abundance that the soil in some localities is whitened by 
and largely composed of their shells. 

When first visited by the whites, the margins and many of the more 
rocky portions of the islands were covered with a dense growth of red 
cedar. This has been now entirely cut away, largely by plunderers, and 
nought but the stumps remain to witness to the unusual size of the trees 
which formerly flourished there. The primeval forest was, however, 
composed, for the most part, of white oak, and this, when cut away (if the 
area is not immediately placed under cultivation), is followed by a dense 
growth of sumach, which attains here greater dimensions than I have 
elsewhere seen; and it is probable that, from the value of their bark in 
tanning and their luxuriant growth, these trees might prove a crop 
scarcely less remunerative than any now raised on the islands. The 
lower and more level parts of the surface formerly sustained a very heavy 
growth of maples and hickory, and here, as elsewhere, the first was thickly 
interwoven by vines of the wild grape, which, by their size and luxuri- 
ance, were prophetic of the success that has followed the introduction of 
cultivated varieties. 


KELLY’S ISLAND. 


Geological Structure—Kelly’s Island and Middle Island are composed 
entirely of Corniferous limestone, as they lie in the ‘line of the belt of 
outcrop of this formation which passes northward through Columbus, 
Delaware, and Sandusky. Only the lower, or Columbus, division of the 
Corniferous limestone is shown on these islands—the upper, or Sandusky, 
limestone having been entirely removed. 

On Kelly’s Island the limestone has been extensively quarried for 
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many years; and these quarries have been the chief sources of the sup- 
ply of lime to all the cities on the eastern shore of the Lake. Hardly 
any lime is manufactured here, but the stone is exported and burned in 
the immediate proximity of the markets, and where fuel is more abund- 
ant. The quarries of Messrs. Kelly, Huntington, Carpenter, and G. W. 
Calkins are quite largely worked, and have formed the basis of the prin- 
cipal business on the island. The greater part of the stone produced is 
used for lime and flux in the furnaces of northern Ohio. It is usually 
sold by the cord, and varies in price from three to five dollars per cord. 

The most elevated portion of the island is on the northern side, where 
& local summit rises to sixty feet above the Lake. Here isa magnificent 
display of glacial markings, such as deserve especial notice, from the 
fact that they are inscribed on the vertical as well as on the horizontal 
surfaces. 

Still more interesting glacial grooves have recently been uncovered 
at the quarry of Mr. Calkins. Mr. J. W. Dunn, foreman of the quarries, 
has had them photographed, so that though the originals will be soon 
destroyed, the copies will remain. 

The limestone on Kelly’s Island furnishes a large number of the char- 
acteristic fossils of the Corniferous group, of which examples may be 
found in most of the collections in the country. Many remarkably fine 

specimens obtained in the quarries of Mr. Norman Kelly have been care- 

fully preserved by him; and we owe to his intelligence and courtesy a 

number of those of which figures adorn the plates of the paleontological 

Portion of this report. 

Middle Island, as has been mentioned, lies within Canadian territory. 
It is of limited area (seventy acres), and rises but little above the sur- 
face of the Lake. It is, however, a locality of much interest to the geolo- 
gst, as, in addition to the fine exhibition which it affords of glacial 
marking, it is, perhaps, the richest in fossils of all the group of islands. 
© Corniferous limestone here resembles, in its lithological characters 
itd the abundance of its fossils, the exposure at the falls of the Ohio; 
an here, as there, we seem to be standing on an ancient coral reef. The 
als of Middle Island include a large number of species, many of which 
lke Of gigantic dimensions. Some of these grew in dome-shaped masses, 
mn Me Astreas and Meandrinas of our present tropical seas. I have seen 
g Addle Island specimens of Cyathophyllum rugosum, Eridophyllum, and 
"Omdbodes ten and even twelve feet in diameter. 
au the islands of Lake Erie west of the two I have mentioned are 
ma, Posed of the Waterlime group, and on Put-in-Bay, North and Middle 
88, Rattlesnake, and Green Islands, we have some of the best exposures 
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of this formation to be found in the State. The group of islands which 
cluster around Put-in-Bay are separated by narrow channels, and seem 
originally to have formed a single mass. The limestone of which they 
are composed exhibits evidences of having been lifted and shattered, 
and the relief of these masses is, probably, in part, due to upheaval. 
As has been before stated, these islands lie in the track of the Cincinnati 
arch, and it would seem that there had been some disturbance long sub- 
sequent to the original upheaval. The evidences of this disturbance are 
seen in the irregularity of the bedding of the limestone, and in belts 
along which it appears to have been completely shattered, and subse- 
quently re-cemented; as in these belts large fragments are not unfre- 
quently seen standing at right angles to their former position, which is 
distinctly marked by their stratification. It would also seem that along 
these lines of fracture several thermal springs once arose to the surface, 
for we here find the interstices of the brecciated rock not unfrequently 
filled with masses of calc spar, sulphate of baryta, sulphate of strontia, 
and native sulphur. . 

We nowhere get upon the island a complete section of the Waterlime 
group, as its upper portion and junction with the Oriskany and Cornifer- 
ous are buried in the channel between Kelly’s Island and Put-in-Bay. 
At the southern point of Put-in-Bay Island, however, we have the base 
of the Waterlime and an exposure of the upper part of the Salina. The 
section at this point is as follows: 


1. Gray brecciated limestone, massive, and without fossils........ 30 feet. 
2. Cream-colored, thin-bedded limestone ........ 0.00: ssssccses onnnereer 8to 7 “ 
3. Gray brecciated limestone, similar to No. 1, containing im- 
mense numbers of Leperditia Gd... ......s00 cesses ccosee covees sesees 8 “ 
4. Thin-bedded, dove-colored, or gray, laminated, earthy lime- 
stone, with fossils; used for waterlime...........00.ssscsssesece one 12 “ 
5. Blue, earthy, massive limestone, weathering chocolate, with- 
Out fossils, at lake level ..........s00esecees cosece sannuunse coseee senses eee 10 “ 


In the foregoing section the last number belongs to the Salina group, 
and its surface marks the junction between the Salina and the Waterlime. 

Just off South Point the anchors of vessels frequently drag up masses 
. of gypsum, which shows that the Lake bottom is composed of that mate- 
rial. On the Peninsula, eight miles distant, the gypsum comes to the 
surface, and is extensively worked. Here it is overlain by blue, earthy 
limestone, similar in character to the limestone exposed on Put-in-Bay 
Island. 

At the northern end of the island last mentioned, the dip being in 
this direction, higher beds of the Waterlime group are exposed. These 
are similar in character to those of South Point, viz., massive and brec- 
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ciated layers, intersected by thin sheets of laminated limestone. These 
latter, at Peach Point, have furnished large numbers of fossils which 
serve to identify accurately the formation with the Waterlime of New 
York. These are, Eurypterus remipes, Spirifer plicatus, and Leperditia alta. 

The rock composing Ruttlesnake Island, Middle Bass, Sugar Island, 
etc., is precisely similar to that which forms the mass of Put-in-Bay Is- 
land; and, therefore, the geology of those islands requires no detailed 
description. I should mention, however, that on North Bass there were 
obtained from a well sunk for water some unusually fine masses of 
crystallized celestine; and on Rattlesnake Island I-procured a large 
quantity of fluor spar in brown crystals. Green Island also deserves 
special notice, as it has furnished nearly all the fine specimens of crys- 
tallized celestine which have been obtained in this country—much finer, 
indeed, than are known to exist any where else in the world. The — 
celestine here occurs in masses of many tons weight, filling pockets and 
fissures in the limestone. This island is a light-house station, and be- 
longs to the United States Government. If possessed by private parties, 
it is quite possible that the strontian might be profitably worked, to 
meet the demand for the nitrate of strontia, which forms the red fire of 
theaters and of pyrotechnical displays. The splendid crystals of celes- 
tine obtained from Green or Strontian Island are found studding the 
walls of cavities. They are sometimes met with as large as one’s hand, 
and almost perfectly transparent throughout. 

The cavernous character of the Waterlime group has been referred to 
in another part of this report. Of this we have striking examples in 
the group of islands now under consideration, and in the neighboring 
peninsula and highlands. The surface of Put-in-Bay Island shows a 
great number of depressions, or “sink-holes,” which are nothing else 
than caves of which the rooofs have fallen in; and it seems probable 
that nearly the whole mass of the island is honey-combed by subterra- 
nean galleries. Several of these have been entered, and two of them 
constitute the chief curiosities of the island for the numerous visitors 
who make this a place of summer resort. One of these, “ Perry’s Cave,” 
as it is called, has special geological interest. It is plainly a subter- 
ranean channel of drainage, like most caves in these limestone rocks, 
which are generally filled with the water of the Lake. The water which 
stands in this cave is known to have the same level as that of the lake 
surface without, and it rises and falls with all the temporary oscillations 
of level which the Lake undergoes. The lower portion of the cave is now 
completely submerged, and how deepky it sinks, or whither it leads, is 
not known. The part which is above the water-line was formerly hung 
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with stalactites, and the floor covered with stalagmites, many of which 
still remain. These, as is well known, are formed by the dripping from 
the roof of water holding lime in solution, and the precipitation of this 
lime both on roof and floor. This precipitation could, of course, only 
take place in air, and would be impossible in a gallery filled with water. 
But during the last summer the interesting discovery has been made by 
Capt. John Brown (who resides on the island, and has given much atten- 
tion to its geology) that the floor of the cave was studded with stalag- 
mites far below the present level of the Lake. This shows very palpably 
(what is, however, taught by the very existence of the cave) that the lake 
level was once much lower than at present, and that all that part of the 
cave which is now under water was once filled with air, through which 
the water dripped from roof to floor, precipitating its lime, as is now 
done in the upper portions of the cavér 

The limestone of which Put-in-Bay and the adjacent islands are form- 
ed, as proved by our numerous analyses, is nearly a typical dolomite— 
that is, it contains more than 40 per cent. of magnesia. This composi- 
tion of the stone has been cited as proof that it was unfit for the manu- 
facture of lime; but, as a matter of fact, the lime which is most esteemed 
in the southern part of Ohio, and in many other portions of the country, 
has nearly the same composition as that obtained from the Put-in-Bay 
Island stone. For example, the lime most esteemed in Cincinnati, de- 
rived from the Niagara group, and obtained at Springfield, Yellow 
Springs, and Cedarville, has almost the composition of the Put-in-Bay 
waterlime, as will be seen by the table of analysis given below. The 
lime preferred above all others in the city of New York is that manufac- 
tured from the Sing Sing marble, which is a typical dolomite, contain- 


ing— 
Carbonate of lime ......2... cssceccce ceccce cocnce coccccces suonne sononnenn annnannen sansannen 53.24 
Carbonate of magnesia ...... sunnornen sseccceee enecee cocens ansnenanunnunen ences sensor ese 45.89 
Silica and aluumina..............cccces cccccccccves cocece snonnunen onunen sanunn sauna sannern eee .87 





100.00 


ANALYSES OF THB Massive BEDS OF THE WATERLIME Group, Pur-ın-BAY ISLAND, 
MADE BY Pror. E. W. Roor. 











4. 
Carbonate of lime ......oaoane snnenn cos 54. 63.37 
Carbonate of magnesia........ seen 44.98 32.57 
Alumina and oxide of iron........... 0.56 0.40 
Insoluble residue ...... seovccses sonne vee 0.74 


Loss by ignition ...... ..ccccccseesses evs 
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ANALYSES OF Hypravlic LAYERS OF WATERLIME FROM SovutH Point, Pur-1n-Bay, 
BY Dr. H. ENDEMANN. 







Carbonate of Lime .........c.000 coccesees 
Carbonate of MagnNeBia........ essen. 
Silica .....00 000000 ences sovece secees cvscenees 
Alumina and iron ........ one one ceecee vee 


As is usually the case in the Stateof New York, the Waterlime group 
on Put-in-Bay Island contains certain layers which make good hydraulic 
cement. These are the flaggy layers which form No. 4 of the section 
given on a preceding page. No satisfactory test has ever been made of 
the quality of this stone, but some of the layers are known to possess 
hydraulic properties. It is probable that, with some care in the selec- 
tion of the material, good cement could be produced in any desired 
quantity, and at little expense, at South Point. 

In my examination of the geology of the islands I have been greatly 
aided by the cordial and efficient co-operation of my friend Capt. John 
Brown, of Put-in-Bay, and I take this occasion to return to him my sincere 
thanks for numberless favors of various kinds. I also desire to acknowl- 
edge my obligations to Mr. Norman Kelly and Mr. John W. Dunn, of 
Kelly’s Island ; to the first, for numerous fine specimens taken from his 
extensive quarries; to the second, for the intelligent appreciation and 
preservation of the magnificent glacial furrows uncovered at the quarries 
of G. W. Calkins & Co., and also for a series of photographs illustrating 
them. 








CHAPTER XXXIII. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF LORAIN COUNTY. 
BY J. 8. NEWBERRY. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


The topography of Lorain county is, as a general rule, simple, and for 
the most part even monotonous. The surface slopes gently from the 
southern townships—where, in Huntington and Rochester, it has an 
elevation of from 300 to 400 feet above the Lake—to the lake shore. To 
this rule there are, however, some exceptions, such as that of the gorge 
of Black river at and below Elyria, where some wild and beautiful 
scenery is to be found. The underlying rocks are rarely exposed to 
view, as they are generally covered with a thick sheet of superficial ma- 
terials, which forms a smooth and unbroken surface. The lake front in 
Avon and Sheffield is a precipitous cliff, which, at Avon Point, has a 
height of 75 feet, here forming a bold and picturesque headland. This 
feature is dependent upon an arch of the strata which brings up some of 
the lower and harder rocks, and these have offered greater resistance to 
the waves than the softer overlying beds which come down to the lake 
level both east and west. 

At the mouth of Black river, and thence west to the county line, the 
shore of the Lake is low. At Amherst are bold ledges of Berea grit, 
which project above the surface and overlook all the low country be 
tween them and the Lake. These ledges evidently once formed the lake 
shore, when the water stood 140 feet higher than it does now, and at that 
time they were shore cliffs similar to those now seen at Avon Point, 
although composed of very different material. 

The soil of Lorain county, particularly the southern part, is generally 
clay derived from the underlying bowlder clay, one of the Drift deposits. 
This has given a peculiar character to the vegetation, and to the system 
of agriculture which followed the removal of the primeval forest. The 
forest growth on this surface was mainly elm, linden, ash, and hickory, 
and when brought under cultivation the soil was found better adapted 
to grass than grain. Hence the farmers generally became dairymen, 
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and have devoted their attention to the raising of stock and the making 
of butter and cheese. As an effect of these causes, Wellington is now 
one of the most important cheese markets of the Western Reserve. 

In the central part of the county a belt of sandy soil reaches across 
from east to west. The sand of this region is intimately connected with 
the lake ridges, and is the product of the action of the shore waves 
when the lake level reached to the altitude of this belt. Near the lake 
shore the soil is clay again, but here mostly derived from the decompo- 
sition of the underlying rocks, the Drift clays having been generally 
washed away. Good examples of this kind of soil are seen in the north- 
ern part of Avon and Sheffield; and there, as in the adjoining township 
of Dover, Cuyahoga county, it has been found well adapted to the culti- 
vation of the grape, and the surface is already largely occupied with 
vineyards. The timber of the center and northern part of the county, 
where the soil is light, is mainly oak, hickory, and chestnut. The origi- 
nal forest growth in all parts of Lorain county was dense and strong, 
the accumulation of vegetable mold beneath it deep, and the fertility of 
the resulting soil is marked and universal. 

Lake Ridges.—The most interesting feature in the surface geology of 
Lorain county is formed by the lake ridges which traverse it from east 
to west. These have been frequently alluded to in the reports on the 
other counties which border the present lake shore, particularly in that 
on Cuyahoga county (Vol. I., Part I., p. 178); and the proof is there given 
that they were thrown up by the action of the waves of the Lake, and 
mark the place of old shore lines at successive periods of rest in the de- 
scent of the lake level. The lake ridges are, perhaps, nowhere better 
shown than in Lorain county. The impression has generally prevailed 
that there were but three of these ridges—those known as the north, 
middle, and south ridges. It will be seen, however, by reference to the 
map which accompanies Chapter XXX., prepared at my request by Prof. 
A. A. Wright, of Oberlin, that while there are three principal ridges, 
having the altitude respectively of 100 to 118 feet, 150 to 160 feet, and 
200 to 220 feet, there are also a number of local or intermediate ridges, 
which frequently are continuous for several miles. For example, in Am- 
herst, the lowest, called Whittlesey’s ridge, is a little less than 100 feet 
above the Lake, and within two miles of the lake shore. The next, or 
north ridge, is nearly continuous from Cleveland to Brownhelm, and ex- 
tends much farther both east and west. This has generally an altitude 
of from 100 to 110 feet. 3d. Middle ridge, extending diagonally north- 
west and south-east through the center of the township, having an alti- 
tude of about 150 feet. 4th. South ridge, continuous through the south- 
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ern part of the township, and having an altitude of 200 feet. Near 
Elyria this south ridge divides into two parallel ridges, which turn up 
the valley of Black River and reappear in Carlisle, Eaton, and Ridge- 
ville, there known as Chestnut Ridge and Butternut Ridge. Thence they 
continue easterly, with some interruptions and interlocking, till they 
reach Brooklyn, Cuyahoga county, and curve southward into the valley 
of the Cuyahoga. In Ridgeville, which has taken its name from the 
ridges, four distinct ridges have been identified, while another, the most 
continuous of all, passes further north through Avon. 

The want of uniformity in the elevation of the surface in different 
parts of these ridges is not greater than we should expect to find in the 
circumstances. Noone who will examine the composition of the ridges, 
and trace their courses on the map, will doubt that they are contour 
lines inscribed upon the topography by the action of shore waves. But 


on all sea beaches we find that the materials thrown up by the shore 


waves, or blown up by the wind, rise to somewhat different heights in 
different localities, according to the exposure and to the abundance and 
fineness of the material. Where this is sand, it is not generally thrown 
up to any great height by the waves, but it is often caught by the sea 
or lake winds, and heaped up much beyond the reach of wave action. 
Hence the ridges were doubtless higher in some places than others when 
first formed, and this inequality may have been exaggerated by the sur- 
face erosion ‘to which they have been exposed during the ages which 
have since elapsed. By surface erosion they have also been frequently 
cut through, and perhaps locally quite removed; and to this cause we 
must attribute many of the gaps and interruptions which break their 
continuity. 

The ridges parallel with the south shore of Lake Erie are sometimes 
continuous with and run into terraces; that is, the waves cut steps, or 
notches, into the shore where it was abrupt and hard—washed up mate- 
rial and formed ridges along the same line where it was low and soft. 

In the same way we now see a cliff forming at Avon Point, and a ridge 
being raised between the mouth of Huron River and Cedar Point, Erie 
county. In some places, also, a terrace left by the old shore waves is 
composed of unstratified Drift clay. In such localities the declivity has 
been mistaken for a ridge, and from the nature of the materials compos- 
ing it some erroneous ideas have been conceived in regard to the origin 
of the lake ridges. Precisely such terraces as I have referred to may, 
however, be seen now forming near Cleveland, and at other points where 
the immediate shore of the Lake is composed of Drift clay. 

Drift Deposite.—As has been mentioned, most of the surface of Lorain 
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county is immediately underlain by beds of clay, which form part of the 
series of Drift deposits that cover so much of Ohio and the adjoining 
States. Beneath these the surface of the underlying rocks—wherever 
hard enough to retain such markings—is found planed, grooved, and 
striated, evidently by ice which formed part of a great glacier that filled 
the lake basin and flowed over it, reaching as far as the Ohio. This 
glacier was for ages moving from the north southward, and as it rested 
with immense weight on the rocky sub-strata of the country, by the aid 
of sand and gravel which accumulated beneath it, it ground down the 
rocks over which it moved to nearly a plane surface, and grooved 
and scratched them just as glaciers now do the rocks which they 
traverse. The materials excavated and ground up by the ice-sheet were 
pushed along by it in its motion and thrust out at its margin, where 
they remained to form a “moraine,” or were washed away by the water 
formed by the melting ice. Hence it is apparent that no considerable 
accumulation of matter of any kind could take place under the gla- 
cier. But we find the glaciated surface often deeply buried under beds 
of clay, sand, and gravel, which must have been deposited there after 
the retreat of the glacier. These sheets of superficial material are called 
the “Drift,” from the fact that they have b en generally transported 
long distances from their place of origin. In the northern part of Ohio 
the Drift deposits are usually clay—stratified or unstratified— with more 
or less sand and gravel, and at the surface large transported bowlders. 
Of this series the lowest is unstratified clay, thickly set with frag- 
ments of shale, and with some small, usually striated, bowlders of crys- 
talline rock, brought from the region north of the lakes. This deposit 
is called the bowlder clay, and is the direct product of the grinding 
action of the glaciers upon the shales, limestones, etc., which have been 
excavated in the formation of the lake basin. As the glacier melted 
away and retreated northward, this bowlder clay was left in a somewhat 
irregular sheet along its margin, and we still find it covering the rock 
surfaces over most of Lorain county, where a basin of water took the 
place of the ice. From this were deposited sheets of fine clay, frequently 
beautifully stratified, and without pebbles or bowlders. Hence we often 
find the lower bowlder clay overlaid by laminated clay, but the two 
varieties blend together and have been included in the general term 
“Erie Clay.” The bowlder clay. is also frequently called hard-pan. It is 
blue in color, and exceedingly compact and tough. Sometimes it is yel- 
low or reddish, from the oxidation of the iron it contains; and this is the 
prevailing color of the stratified clay. 

The sand and gravel which sometimes ovcrlie the clays were deposited 
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long after the bowlder clay, when water filled the lake basin, and they 
are largely due to the action of shore waves and of the streams which 
drained the high lands back from the Lake, and brought down sand and 
gravel from their sources. 

The bowlders which are scattered abundantly over the county must 
have been transported from the Canadian highlands by icebergs, as I 
have shown elsewhere (Vol. I., Part L, p. 183). 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The rocks which immediately underlie the surface in Lorain county 
are, with the exception of a single exposure on the lake shore, portions 
of the great Carboniferous system, and belong to the Lower Carbonif- 
erous, or Waverly group. They include all the members of the Waverly 
group, and nearly the entire thickness of the formation. The succession 
of rocks in the county is as follows, beginning with the highest and 
descending to the surface of the Lake: 


1. Cuyahoga shale, average thickness, 150 feet .......0. .ssecsee scene 
2. Berea grit, “ “ BO Less csccee nennen coeeee 
8. Bedford shale, “ TE een nnsannnunseneneem Waverly 
4. Cleveland shale, “ “ BO ce eeee ee pose sanenn veces 
5. Erie shale, “ “ 100 “©  anenoonen ansnonnon anne Devonian 
6. Huron shale, exposed “ BO  enasunonnnsnsesuen unse 


The lower two elements in the above section represent the summit of. 


the Devonian system; the others are all Waverly. The rocks enume- 
rated form sheets which have a general dip in the State toward the south 
and east, but within the limits of Lorain county this dip is reversed or 
replaced by several local folds. It is not easy to say precisely what the 
“ north and south dip of the rocks is, as the exposures are only superficial 
in the southern part of the county. Taking the Berea grit, however, as 
a guide, we find it in Brownhelm, within a quarter of a mile of the 
Lake, where its base has an altitude of less than 100 feet above the 
Lake. In Amherst it lies 140 feet above the Lake, while in the valley 
of Black River, at Elyria, it is but 65 feet: Toward the eastern margin 
of the county it rises again, reaching an altitude of 140 feet. This latter 
arch is strongly marked on the lake shore, where the strata are seen 
rising westward from Rocky River to Avon Point and dipping again to 
the west, half way between Avon Point and Black River. 

Cuyahoga Shale—All the southern half of the county is underlain by 
the Cuyahoga shale, the uppermost member of the Waverly group. This 
formation consists of blue or gray argillaceous shale—frequently called 
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soapstone—with thin bands or flags of fine-grained sandstone. The 
maximum thickness of the Cuyahoga shale is something like 250 feet ; 
but as the upper portion has been removed from Lorain county, its thick- 
ness here may be estimated at 150 feet. This formation supplies com- 
paratively little that is of scientific interest or economical value. It 
rarely furnishes any good building stone, and is generally destitute of 
fossils. Its upper beds, however, yielded in Medina a very large num- 
ber of beautifully marked mollusks and crinoids, many of which are 
described and figured in our report. Fossils are also found in the bed of 
Black River, within the limits of this county. 

Berea Grit.—The Cuyahoga shale is underlain by the Berea sandstone, 
the most distinctly marked and economically important element in the 
geology of the county. As it extends through a large part of Northern 
Ohio, and has been fully described in other portions of our report, no 
detailed notice of it will be required here. It contributes largely to the 
wealth and business of all the country it traverses, but its best and most 
valuable development occurs in Lorain county. Though varying con- 
siderably in thickness and character in different localities, the Berea 
grit is generally a rather fine-grained and homogeneous sandstone, lying 
in courses from a few inches to several feet in thickness, and varying in 
color from a light drab to a light blue or dove color. Its thickness ranges 
from fifty to seventy feet, and it forms a continuous line of outcrop, ex- 
cept where covered by superficial deposits. It enters the county from 
the east in the township of Avon, and its lower surface is exposed at the 
village of French: Creek; thence it passes south-westerly to Elyria, 
where it forms the falls; thence sweeping around through Amherst to 
its most north-westerly outcrop in Brownhelm. As it lies so nearly ho-i- 
zontal, and has a thickness so considerable, the Berea grit is the surface 
rock over a very extensive area of the northern and central portions of 
the county, but it is generally overlain and c-ncealed by the Drift clay, 
even where it approaches very near the surface. As the Berea grit sup- 
plies perhaps the best building stone in the State, and one that is ex- 
ported to New York and Boston on the one hand and Chicago on the 
other, it has such value that its distribution, quality, and accessibility 
deserve to be carefully studied over all the region where it can be 
reached. I shall, therefore, refer to it again when I come to speak of the 
economic geology of the county. The exposures of the Berea grit which 
have hitherto attracted the most attention are those of the Amherst and 
Brownhelm ledges. These, as has been before stated, were undoubtedly 
once the shore cliffs of Lake Erie, when its waters stood much higher 
than now. They owe their prominence and relief, however, mainly o 
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the fact that the rock which composes them is more massive than that 
which connects and surrounds them. Hence, in the erosion to which 
this region has been exposed, these harder and more massive portions 
have best resisted the denuding action, while the softer rocks have been 
more deeply cut away. The light and uniform buff of the Amherst 
stone is undoubtedly due to the ‘act that these elevated cliffs, being 
freely drained, have been traversed by atmospheric waters, so that the 
iron the rock contains has been thoroughly oxidized. In localitie 
where the stone is beneath the water level, or is covered with a consider- 
able thickness of clay, it will be found to have a light blue color, as at 
Berea. This is well illustrated by the recent workings of the Amherst 
quarries, in which:a stratum of very fine-grained, homogeneous blue 
stone has been found beneath the lighter beds, and where the rock was 
imperfectly drained. This variety is called Blue Amherst, and is very 
handsome and highly esteemed. 

No fossils have been found in the Berea grit of Lorain county, so far as 
I am informed. It has, however, yielded many interesting fossil fishes 
at Chagrin Falls (Palzoniscus Brainerdi), and some fish spines (Ctenacan- 
thus formosus), and a large Lingula at Berea, so that something of the kind 
may be looked for in the quarries of Lorain county. 

Bedford Shale.—Below the Berea grit comes in the Bedford shale, and 
this is exposed in all places where the sandstone is cut through. In 
Lorain county the upper part of the Bedford shale is generally red, and 
this will serve as a convenient guide in future explorations made in 
search of the Berea grit, it being understood that the only red shale in 
the county lies immediately beneath the sandstone. This red shale is 
well shown at the village of French Creek, in the gorge of Black River, 
at Elyria, in the railroad cut between Elyria and Amherst, in the quar- 
ries at Amherst, and in the cliffs bordering the Vermilion in Brown- 
helm. The best exposures of the entire thickness of the Bedford shale 
are on Black River, below Elyria, since the cliffs are chiefly composed of 
it for two or three miles. Here it is seen that the upper portion is deep 
red, the lower, bluish red and gray. It will be also noticed here that the 
upper surface of the shale is very irregular, showing that the currents of 
water which transported the sand—now the Berea sandstone—cut away 
the shale, then a red clay, in deep and broad channels. As these were 
filled with sand, the under surface of the sandstone is very uneven and 
its thickness variable. Several thin bands of impure limestoné occur in 
the Bedford shale in the banks of Black River, and these contain a few 
fossils, the most abundant being a lammellibranch mollusk, called Mac- 
radon Hamiltoniz, and a small Lingula not yet described. In one of. 
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these limestone bands I also found a triangular fragment, six inches 
long by four inches wide and one and a half inches thick, of the bone of 
some gigantic fish, probably allied to Dinichthys. This is the only trace 
of this fish yet found, and it indicates that the Bedford shale may upon 
proper search furnish some much more interesting material than any 
yet obtained from it. At Berea a considerable number of fish teeth have 
been obtained from the calcareous bands in the Bedford shale, so that 
though at first thought utterly barren, it may prove quite rich in new 
species of fossils. 

Cleveland Shale.—This is a black bituminous shale, fifty or sixty feet 
in thickness, which is well exposed beneath the Bedford shale in the 
valleys of Black and Vermilion rivers. It contains over ten per cent. of 
carbonaceous matter, and this gives it a black color, by which it may be 
at once recognized when freshly broken. Where long exposed, its carbon 
is burned out by oxidation, and it becomes gray. Hence its outcrops, 
taking the color of the other gray shales in the series, may not be iden- 
tified without some excavation. The only fossils found in the Cleveland 
shale of Lorain county up to the present time are minute, rhomboidal, 
enameled fish-scales. These belong to a ganoid fish, probably a species of 
Palzoniscus, but no entire individuals have yet been obtained. The 
Cleveland shale has no economic importance, except that it is clearly 
the source of the petroleum found at Grafton and Liverpool. 

Erie Shale.—This is the summit of the Devonian system, as now classi- 
fied. It is a mass of gray, argillaceous shale, with thin flags of sand- 
stone and lenticular iron ore. It is not easy to say with accuracy what 
its thickness is in Lorain county, but it is somewhere from 100 to 150 
feet in the central and eastern portions, while in the valley of the Ver- 
milion it has almost disappeared. In this county it is the wedge-shaped 
edge of a formation that thickens rapidly eastward, forms the lake shore 
most of the way from the mouth of Black River to the State line, and at- 
tains a thickness of fully 2,000 feet in the State of New York. In most 
places it is very barren of fossils, and has yielded none in Lorain county ; 
nor does it furnish any material which can be made to contribute to the 
wealth or comfort of the inhabitants. The Erie shale is well exposed on 
the lake shore at Avon Point, and less perfectly in the bed and banks of 
French Creek and Black River near their mouths. 

The Huron Shale.—This is a formation which attains a thickness of 
300 feet or more, and is exposed in a continuous belt reaching from the 
Lake through the central part of the State to the Ohio. In Huron county it 
forms the banks of Huron River, and its entire thickness is exposed. In 
Lorain county it is only seen on the lake shore between Avon Point and 
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the mouth of Black River, and at the mouth of the Vermilion. In the 
former locality it is brought up in a fold of the strata to which allusion 
has already been made. About fifty feet of the extreme summit of the 
formation are here exposed, consisting of bands of black bituminous 
shale, interstratified with gray shale and thin sheets of micaceous, pearly 
sardstone. In the valley of the Huron, as generally farther south, it is 
a nearly homogeneous black shale. Although showing such limited ex- 
posures in the limits of Lorain county, the Huron shale has furnished 
some of the most interesting and extraordinary fossils that have ever 
been discovered. These are chiefly the remains of gigantic fishes, sim- 
ilar in character to some of those described by Hugh Miller, but very 
much larger. Most of the specimens obtained are referable toa single 
species of the genus Dinichthys, which will be found fully described in 
the paleontological portion of this report. The remains of Dinichthys 
were first found by the Rev. H. Hertzer in calcareous concretions at the 
base of the Huron shale, near Delaware, Ohio, and the species to which 
they belong—named in honor of the discoverer—is figured and described 
in Vol. I., Part II.,p. 316, plates 30and 31. Subsequently Mr. J. Terrell, of 
Sheffield, and Prof. G. N. Allen, of Oberlin, found on the lake beach, west 
of Avon Point, rolled fragments of large bones, which I recognized as 
portions of the great dorsal shield of Dinichthys. The finding of these 
specimens prompted a search for the bones in place in the cliff of Huron 
shale from which they had evidently been washed out. This search was 
rewarded with very interesting results. Prof. Allen obtained by exca- 
vating the rock a complete dorsal shield some sixteen inches in diame- 
ter; and later, in company with Mr. G. K. Gilbert, a supra-scapular and 
a large pre-maxillary tooth. But the most interesting specimens found 
in this locality have rewarded the laborious and intelligent search of Mr. 
J. Terrell, the proprietor of the Lake Breeze House, situated in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the outcrop of the fish-bearing stratum. His first im- 
portant discoveries were those of an entire dorsal plate and the posterior 
half of a cranium, both of which are figured on plates 32 and 33 of our 
first volume. Unfortunately, these speciments were destroyed in the 
burning of Ely’s block in Elyria. Their loss has, however, been more 
than made good by Mr. Terrell, who has since discovered nearly the en- 
tire bony structure of an individual of gigantic dimensions, of which a 
more detailed description will be found in Part II. of this volume. This 
proves to be a distinct species from that found at Delaware at the base of 
the formation. The latter has a row of conical teeth on the edge of the 
maxillary, and a corresponding row with which these interlocked in the 
middle of the mandible, while in the Sheffield species, to which I have 
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given the name of Dinichthys Terrelli, the maxillaries terminate below 
in a sharp, knife-like edge, which plays upon a similar edge on the man. 
dible, and the whole dentition constitutes a cutting or slicing apparatus 
of great power. So far as at present known, all the bones of Dinichthys 
found at Sheffield belong to this species, while all those found at Dela- 
ware appertain to D. Hertzeri. A fine spine of Clenacanthus (Ct. vetustus) 
was also found at Sheffield by Mr. J. W. Hulbert, of Elyria; and this is 
described in Vol. I., Part II., p. 326, pl. 35, fig. 3. Mr. Terrell obtained, in 
addition.to the fossils mentioned, several bones of small and, as yet, un- 
described fishes, some cones, apparently belonging to Lepidodendron, and 
an undescribed species of Goniatites, all from the Huron shale at Sheffield. 
Broad, flag-like impressions of plants are very common in the formation 
here as well as elsewhere. These are undoubtedly the remains of sea- 
weeds, and it is probable that the carbonaceous matter the shale contains 
was derived from this source. 

The succession of the rocks exposed in the central and northern por- 
tions of the county will be seen at a glance by reference to the section 
given below, which begins at the surface of the Berea grit, 15 feet below 
the Lake Shore Railroad at Elyria, and reaches to the lake level at the 
“mouth of Black River. 


SECTION OF THE Rocks IN THE VALLEY OF BLACK River. 


1. Berea grit, thickmess........ 0... ssssecees 40 to 70 feet. 

2. Red shale, ME saeecsnes seseee concoaces 30 to 60 “ 

8. Gray shale, “ —s..recseeseceve seeveceee 10 * 

4. Gray limestone, thickness............... 5 to 8 inches. Bedford shale. 
5. Calcareous shale, “ —.a..aeeeceavee 1 foot. 

6. Black bituminous shale, thickness ... 27 feet. 

7. Gray shale, thickmess ........u000 cn see 000 z |Oieveland shale. 
8. Black shale, like No. 6, thickness ..... 50 “ 

9. Gray shale, to Lake, “ un 40 “ Erie shale. 


A well bored for oil in the valley of Black River, at Elyria, and begun 
a few feet below the base of the Berea grit, is said, by a near resident and 
stockholder, to have been carried to the depth of 1,000 feet, ‘ 600 feet of 
which was in shale, the remainder in limestone and sandstone.” If this 
boring can be relied upon, the interval between the Berea grit and the 
Corniferous limestone is here only about 600 feet, while at Peninsula, in 
the valley of the Cuyahoga, wells beginning at the same horizon were 
bored to the depth of 1,000, and in one case 1,400 feet, and, as reported, 
“all in shale ;” and at Cleveland a well, begun more than 200 feet below 
the Berea grit, was sunk 1,000 feet in gray and black shales without 
reaching the limestone. 
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There is probably some inaccuracy in the statement quoted above, as 
two wells were bored for oil by Mr. D. M. Fisher, near the mouth of 
Black River, and in these 700 feet of shale were passed through before the 
limestone was reached.* These wells were begun nearly 100 feet lower, 
geologically, than that at Elyria; so that the interval between the Berea 
grit and the Corniferous limestone, under the central portion of Lorain 
county, cannot be less than 800 feet. 

All these borings indicate that the Erie shale, and probably the Huron, 
have thinned very much in the interval of thirty miles between the 
valleys of the Cuyahoga and Black River. Going west, this thinning still 
continues; in the valley of the Vermilion the Erie shale having pretty 
much disappeared, the Cleveland shale apparently resting directly upon 
the Huron. A well bored at the mouth of the Vermilion shows the 
thickness of the shales which separate the Berea grit from the Sandusky 
limestone to be less than 400 feet, and gives a thickness to the Huron 
shale of about 300 feet. The borings made in the eastern counties indi- 
cate that it has in some places a thickness nearly twice as great. 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY. 


As has been stated, much the most important element in the mineral 
resources of Lorain county is the Berea grit, which already makes a 
gross annual contribution of more than a half million dollars to the 
wealth of the county; and there is every reason to believe that this treas- 
ury is not only inexhaustible, but that it is destined to be far more 
largely drawn upon in future years than it has yet been. The variety 
of stone furnished by this formation greatly enhances its value, as it 
serves many useful purposes. It supplies, perhaps, the most highly es- 
teemed and popular building stone known in the State, which is now 
not only extensively used throughout northern Ohio, but is exported to 
St. Louis and Chicago on the west, Canada on the north, and Boston and 
New York in the east. It is every where highly appreciated for its 
beauty, durability, and the ease and certainty with which it is worked. 
In its different varieties the Berea grit is applicable to all kinds of grind- 
ing, and grindstones made from it are not only sold in all the principal 
markets of our own country, but are exported to nearly all parts of the 
civilized world. Although passing through a large number of the coun- 


* About 130 feet below the bottom of the shale, or 830 feet from the surface, in 
both wells, fissures, oil, gas, and salt water were reached. The oil was heavy—30° 
Beaume—and the quaatity was small. It was probably derived from the Niagara 
below. 
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ties of the State, and extensively quarried in many localities, the Berea 
grit seems to reach its maximum of excellence in Lorain county. Here 
it has been chiefly quarried at Amherst, and the “ Amherst stone” is 
how as widely known and has a reputation as firmly established as any 
other building material in use. The Amherst quarries are located in a 
series of ledges which, as I have stated, were once the shore cliffs of Lake 
Erie. The base of the stratum here lies about 140 feet above the Lake, 
with which the quarries are connected by railroad. The Lake Shore 
Railroad also passes them, and supplies means of transportation by 
which a large part of their product is removed. The Berea grit at Am- 
herst, as elsewhere, varies considerably in character, and especially in 
solidity, within limited distances, and the ledges in which the quarries 
are situated apparently represent the more massive and solid portions of 
the stratum which have best resisted erosion, and hence have been left in 
relief. Their elevation has also caused them to be thoroughly drained, 
and the iron contained in the stone generally oxidized so that it has a 
warmer tint than where, as at Berea, it lies below drainage. The Am- 
herst stone is commended by the following qualities which it possesses 
in an unusual degree: 

Ist. Durability. It is chemically nearly pure silica, and is scarcely 
more affected by weathering than the best granite; it is also very re- 
fractory, and will endure exposure to fire by which granite or limestone 
would be entirely destroyed. 

2d. Strength. This varies from 6,000 to 10,000 pounds to the square 
inch ; from two to four times that of the best brick, and at least sufficient 
to endure any weight likely to be imposed upon it by modern archi- 
tecture. 

8d. Color. This is generally light drab, warm, cheerful, uniform, 
and unchangeable. The variety known as “blue Amherst,” recently 
obtained from the base of the formation, is a delicate and attractive 
blue. 

4th. Texture. This is fine and homogeneous, without flaws, iron, or 
clay balls. While containing the quarry water, it works, as the stone- 
cutters say, “like cheese,” but hardens on exposure, and retains every 
inscription with the greatest fidelity. 

These qualities are rarely found in as great perfection combined in one 
stone, and are such as fully warrant the high reputation it enjoys. The 
other uses of the Amherst stone are scarcely less important than those 
to which I have referred. It is now furnishing several varieties of grind- 
stones which have no superior in the world. They are wrought of all 
sizes, and are adapted both for dry and wet grinding. Among other 
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grindstones made at Amherst, the “American Wickersley” stone is spe- 
cially esteemed for grinding saw-plates, edge-tools, etc. 

The ledges which supply the stone at Amherst extend into Brownhelm, 
there exhibiting the same features, and are largely worked in part by 
the same proprietors. The following firms and individuals are engaged 
in the quarrying of stone and the manufacture of grindstones at Amherst 
and Brownhelm : The Clough Stone Company; Worthington & Sons; The 
Wilson & Hughes Stone Company; G. Barber; J. McDermott & Co.; W. 
James; Peck Brothers; J. 8. Butler & Co.; The Cleveland Stone Com- 
pany. 

The product of the quarries for 1870—for which I have the fullest 
returns—was as follows: 


Block stone, cubic feet ......000 secsccess vovecccns sosccsece sunnnn ceases cocscscce sanansene 509,434 
Sawed stone, square ““ .......0. sonannune annununnn sussannas snsnannse ce cecsscese sanaroncn 41,818 
Grindstones, ONE ....c0000 vercccces onnunnnnn vos annnonnne sannannen sananenen sonsannee „ 13,700 
Railroad ballast, . sas ees cre sececuccsccscsegsees soececed sceeeves soeessess nennen sevees 12,000 
Sand, ET nese nannanenı secccsces eosovoces cusseccns seseecens seeesese seeees - 500 
Perch stone, Eaeunansse nanunnenr sevescecs soscgeces nes Lee nanensane sesees senanennune 9,000 


The price of block stone was from 40 to 50 cents per cubic foot; of 
grindstones, 612 to $15 per ton. The value of the production of the Am- 
herst quarries in 1870 was estimated at about half a million of dollars, 
and it has been steadily increasing since. The number of men employed 
was 620. 

Elyria Quarries.—The exposures of the Berea grit at Elyria are ample, 
and they show the formation to be as thick and massive here as at any 
other point in the county. It may also be said that the stone is more 
accessible here than at any other locality, as it forms the bed and bank 
of Black river both above and below the falls. As a general rule, it 
is coarser and less homogeneous here than at Amherst. Very excellent 
stone has been obtained, however, from the quarries on the land of 
. Albert Ely, Esq., on the west side of the river; and the new quarries 
recently opened by Mr. H. E. Mussey, on the west bank of the West Fork, 
above the falls, reveal courses of very excellent stone of both drab and 
gray tints. These quarries are most conveniently situated along the 
track of the extension of the Tuscarawas Valley Railroad, and seem 
capable of supplying an inexhaustible quantity conveniently placed for 
shipment by the railroads or the Lake. Between the forks of Black 
River, and in the suburbs of the town, Mr. Elmer Adams has a quarry 
which has been in operation for some years. The stone it furnishes 
is of a blueish or gray color, massive and homogeneous, and closely 
resembles in color and texture much of the Berea stone. On the lands 
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of Heman Ely, Esq., on the east side of the West Fork, and opposite the 
quarries of Mr. Mussey, the Berea grit is very accessible, and quarries 
might be opened here at small cost which would probably afford stone 
of the same juality with that on the west side of the stream. West 
and north-west of the village, over a considerable area bordering both 
the Lake Shore and Black River Railroads, the Berea grit comes near to 
the surface, and is covered only with Drift clay. In this vicinity there 
would seem to be quite a large amount of quarry land where the stone 
is readily accessible and favorably located for shipment. 

No effort has yet been made to manufacture grindstones from the 
Berea grit at Elyria, and the impression has prevailed that the stone 
was too coarse for any but heavy grinding. To this purpose some of it 
is certainly well adapted, and there is every reason to believe that search 
for a finer and better grindstone grit will be rewarded with success. It 
should be remembered that the character of the Berea grit varies very 
much, both as regards solidity and fineness, in its different layers and 
in different localities, and the true value of the deposit in this vicinity 
can only be accurately determined by more thorough exploration than 
has yet been made. It may be confidently expected, however, that the 
quarries at Elyria will hereafter become an important source of wealth 
to the community, and that this will be one of the principal points of 
shipment of stone to supply the great lake market. 

In Ridgeville the Berea grit comes to or near the surface in many 
localities. Its quality can hardly be said to have been tested, as but 
little quarrying has been done here. Some of the stone seems, however, 
to be good, and the chances of opening valuable quarries in this town- 
ship are such as to warrant more attention than they have yet received. 

The Berea grit has also been quarried at the village of French Creek 
by Mr. Ebenezer Wilson, in Pittsfield by Mr. McRoberts, in Lagrange by 
Mr. Nelson Rose, and it is much more extensively worked in Columbia, 
where the stone is of excellent quality and has an established reputa- 
tion. From these facts it will be seen that the Berea grit is accessible 
in nearly all parts of the county, thus insuring to the inhabitants 
throughout all time an abundance of building stone of the best quality 
at their very duors—a blessing far more rare than generally supposed— 
and affording an unfailing source of revenue. 

Petroleum.— This should also be enumerated among the mineral resources 
of Lorain county, although very little is produced there at the present time. 
In Grafton, oil springs were discovered by the first settlers, and petroleum 
taken from springs in the adjoining township (Liverpool) was sold 
throughont the country as a medicine long before wells were bored on Oil 
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Creek. Very naturally, when the oil excitement began, the oil springs 
of Grafton attracted attention. They are quite copious, and, in some in- 
stances, the soil about them is completely saturated with tar and asphalt, 
produced by the evaporation of the oil. A series of pits which may be 
seen about the oil springs at Grafton furnish evidence that here, as at 
Mecca and Oil Creek, oil was collected by the ancient inhabitants of the 
country. In 1861 several wells were bored for oil in Grafton, and at one 
time speculation ran high there. The oil proved, however, to be limited 
in quantity, and, being very thick, was not well’ adapted to distillation 
(the only use then made of petroleum); and, as a consequence, the enter- 
prise was not successful. Since then this variety of oil has come into 
general use as a lubricator, and is very much more valuable than the 
lighter kinds. The character and promise of this oil district is very 
similar to that of Mecca, Trumbull county. The oil is undoubtedly de- 
rived from the Cleveland shale, and has risen into and saturated the 
Berea grit; but inasmuch as the quantity coming from this bituminous 
mass, which is of only moderate thickness, is not large, and there is no 
impervious cover over the reservoirs furnished by the sandstone, the oil 
has evaporated, or flowed away, as fast as formed, and'no such accumula- 
tions have taken place as in the capacious, deeply buried, and closed res- 
ervoirs of Oil Creek. The oil of Grafton is dark in color, has a specific 
gravity of 22° to 25° Beaume, is an excellent lubricator, and would be 
worth in market about a dollar a gallon. The details of the efforts made 
to obtain oil at Grafton are as follows: Four wells have been sunk there. 
The Rising well, on lot 58, was bored to the depth of 150 feet. This well 
yielded 30 barrels of lubricating oil within three months’ time, the oil 
flowing from a seam 85 feet below the surface. Erastus Jones’ well, one 
and a half miles north of the center, was sunk to the depth of 600 feet, 
but drew its oil from a point 100 feet below the surface. The total yield 
of this well was about 30 barrels of oil. The Crittenden well is the only 
one of the series now worked. It is pumped by a wind-mill, the yield 
being about 40 barrels in six months. It is possible that well-directed 
efforts would greatly increase the yield of oil at Grafton, at such a cost of 
time and money as would be well repaid. 

During the prevalence of the oil excitement several wells were bored 
in the valley of Black River, at and below Elyria. In these some oil was 
obtained, but not in “paying quantity.” There is still a conviction 
lingering in the minds of some of those who were interested in this 
enterprise, that further trials would be more successful. To this faith, 
however, I am unable to give much encouragement. To me it seems 
more probable that if additional wells were bored in the valley of Black 
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River, their history would be similar to that of all those which have been 
bored here and in the valleys of the Cuyahoga, Rocky River, and Vermil- 
ion—that is, that oil would be obtained from them, but only in small 
quantity. The reasons for this opinion have been given in full in Vol. I, 
Part I., page 160, of this report, and I will only very briefly state them 
here. While the geological formation is essentially the same in the val- 
leys of Oil Creek, the Cuyahoga, and Black River, it is also true that the 
strata are thinner, finer, and less disturbed in Ohio than in Pennsylvania. 
Hence the supply of oil is less. There are no beds of sandstone above 
the oil-producing rock to act as reservoirs, but, instead, a compact mass 
of fine impervious shale. In these circumstances, the quantity of oil to 
be obtained might be expected to be small, and, as a matter of fact, all 
the oil wells bored in Cuyahoga and Lorain have been failures. | 

Gas Springs.—Like all the country lying over and near the outcrops of 
the bituminous Cleveland and Huron shales, Lorain county abounds in gas 
springs. Nearly every township has its “burning spring,” and some of 
them are of considerable magnitude. Of these I willenumerateafew. In 
Avon township a “ gas spring” may be seen in the Lake opposite the Sher- 
man farm, half a mile west of the center road. Here a steady flow of gas 
comes to the surface over an area of about one square rod. In fair 
weather this keeps the water in agitation, as though it were boiling, and 
it is said never to freeze in this’spot in winter. The flow of gas is here 
constant, and so copious that, if it could be utilized, it would be of great 
value. Another similar spring has been noticed half a mile from the 
land, opposite the farm of Mr. Henry Titus. In Brownhelm a group of 
gas springs may be seen near the east bank of the Vermilion River, 
just above the mouth of Chance Creek. In Columbia township a volu- 
minous “gas spring,” and perhaps the most remarkable in the county, 
is situated in the Hickox mill-pond, near Olmsted Station. The gas 
here sometimes throws up the water to the height of five or six feet, 
and makes a noise which can be heard at the distance of several rods. . 
In Grafton there is a gas well on the farm of Mr. Truman Bogg, a 
half mile east of the center. The oil wells all yield more or less gas, and 
numerous gas springs are known in the township. In LaGrange there 
is a gas spring on the farm of George Foster, one mile south of the center. 
In Penfield Mr. Henry C. Luther, who lives two miles north-west of the 
center, has a well from which the flow of gas is used to light his house. 
The supply is much greater than is required for this purpose, and eould 
probably be made to do the cooking as well. The gas from this well has 
been used since 1869, with no apparent diminution in quantity. In 
Russia township numerous gas springs are known, and Lot Parsons, Esq., 
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living two miles north of the first church, has a well that supplies gas 
by which his house is lighted. The above cases are cited from a large 
number noticed in the progress of the Survey, for the purpose of calling 
attention to the fact that in many parts of the county combustible gases 
are escaping from the ground, and that these are capable of being util- 
ized for both lighting and heating. It is now well known that at sev- 
eral points along the shore of Lake Erie wells have been bored for the 
purpose of obtaining supplies of gas, and that a large number of such 
‘efforts have been successful. The pecuniary value of such a flow of gas, 
if it could be made to do the heating, lighting, and cooking of a family, 
would be very great, while the convenience, cleanliness, and comfort of 
its use would make it an almost priceless luxury. 

Peat and Marl.—No peat is now produced in Lorain county, but it exists 
in considerable abundance in several localities. In Brighton and Camden 
are extensive marshes, which were doubtless once lakes, but which are 
now filled with peat. In the Great Bear Swamp, in Camden, a pole may 
be thrust down twenty feet through peat. In Brighton, on land owned 
by Mr. Driver, is one of these lakes, but partially grown up, and which 
shows a water surface of about four acres. This lake is said to be 100 feet 
deep. It is surrounded by a broad margin of peat, and was evidently 
once much larger than now. Whether the peat of Lorain county can 
yet be successfully substituted for coal and wood as a fuel, is an unsolved 
problem; but there is little doubt that, where remote from railroads, when 
the supply of wood shall have been exhausted, these peat bogs will be 
utilized and be shown to have great value. It is worth remembering 
that the remains of the elephant and mastodon are usually found in peat 
bogs similar to those referred to. In any excavations hereafter made, for 
drainage or other purposes, in these marshes, this fact should be borne in 
mind. " 

Shell marl has been found in various parts of the county, but as yet 
has been scarcely applied to the use for which it has considerable value— 
the fertilization of farming land. The peat beds referred to above, and 
which have taken the place of water in little lakes, are frequently un- 
derlain by shell marl. All such deposits can be conveniently explored 
by a screw or pod augur, with a handle ten feet in length. 

Iron Ore.—Patches of bog ore are found in many parts of the county, 
but as they probably have no economic value, they do not require paz 
ticular notice. A blast furnace was built in 1861 in the village of 
Charleston, and is now owned by Mr. S. O. Edison, of Cleveland. For 
merly some bog ore and “beach ore” (the latter washed out of the shales) 
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Were used in connection with specular ore from Lake Superior, but lately 
the use of the native ores has been discontinued. 


ANCIENT BARTH-WORKS. 


Mounds and embankments made by the ancient inhabitants of the 
country are found in several places in Lorain county, two of which will 
be briefly noticed here. The best-preserved “fortifications” in the county 
are on the land of R. Burrell, Esq., in the angle formed by the union of 
French and Sugar Creeks, in Sheffield township. The valleys of these 
two streams are quite deeply excavated, and inclose a narrow triangle of 





hi 
an land at their Junction, which is bounded by cliffs of shale 45 feet 
e 


th ‘ight and almost perpendicular. Across the base of this triangle, at 
18tances respectively of 350 and 278 feet from the apex, are two deep, 

el trenches, each 135 feet long, reaching across from bluff to bluff. 
tren Urrell states that when the land was first cleared, in 1816, these 
to Ches were eight feet deep. They have been plowed over from year 
Year since, but are quite plainly discernible. The purpose of these 
Ches was evidently to defend from attack a village or citadel situated 
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on the level surface of the height. The plateau was evidently inhabited 
for many years, perhaps centuries, as the soil which covers it is a “made 
soil,” abounding in bones of animals, stone implements, and arrow-heads. 
Probably the efficiency of the trenches was increased by palisades or some 
other defense of wood, all trace of which has disappeared by decay. 

An ancient fortification erected by the Mound Builders is discernible 
on land owned by Mr. Jacob Delker, on a bench of the west bluff of the 
‘Vermilion River, where it makes a bend after entering the township 
from Henrietta, not far below the bridge. The descent upon this projec- 
tion of land is quite rapid. About midway of the descent a trench was 
dug, and breastworks were thrown up. They now stand out distinctly, 
but have been cut through in the middle to permit the passage of wagons. 
The trench has been mostly filled in by the washing down of the gravelly 
bluff above. A young peach orchard is on this old fortification. 

About seven acres are included in a large fort on Mr. Jacob Ennis’s 
land, on the east bank of the Vermilion River, three miles above its 
mouth. The Mound Builders must have considered this an important 
station, as shown by these extensive intrenchments, now somewhat ob- 
scured in outline on one side by reason of many years’ plowing. The 
soil of this fort contains quantities of fragments of bone and pottery 
and chippings of flint. 


Pror. J. 8. NEwBERRY, Chief Geologist: 


Dear Sır—I have the honor to transmit herewith Reports on the Geology of Ot- 
tawa, Crawford, Morrow, Delaware, Van Wert, Union, Paulding, Hardin, Hancock, 
Putnam, Allen, Auglaize, Henry, and Defiance counties. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
N. H. WINCHELL. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF OTTAWA COUNTY. 


BY N. H. WINCHELL, 


That portion of Ottawa county known as “the Peninsula,” including 
the townships of Danbury and Rensselaer, is not included in this report. 
The remainder of the county is very densely wooded, and but few out- 
crops of rock are known. With the assistance, however, of the county 
surveyor, Mr. Ernest Frank, and under his guidance, all those outcrops 
were visited. 


POSITION AND AREA. 


Ottawa is one of the most northern tier of counties, and borders on the 
west end of Lake Erie; the peninsula included between Sandusky Bay 
and Lake Erie, belonging to this county, being its most eastern extension. 
North of its western end is Lucas county. It is bounded west by Wood 
county and south by Sandusky county. It contains an area of about 
eight townships, of thirty-six square miles each. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The Portage is the principal river of the county, and is navigable for 
tugs and schooners as far as Oak Harbor. It intersects the county ina 
direction a little north of east, and enters Lake Erie at Port Clinton. The 
entire drainage of the county is in the same direction; the other streams, 
such as the Little Portage, which enters the Portage from the south, in 
the township of Bay, Toussaint Creek, and Turtle Creek, having, like the 
Portage, a very gentle descent, with slack-water several miles above 
their mouths. The Portage itself is a mere creek in the summer season 
above the slack-water, and some of the other streams become quite dry. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


The surface of the county is quite flat, and elevated but little above 
Lake Erie. With the exception of the drainage valleys, which are exca- 
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vated in the Drift to the depth of fifteen to twenty-five feet, the limestone 
ridges and knolls constitute the only diversity of surface. These ridges 
produce gentle upward undulations of the surface, extending sometimes 
two or three miles, usually exposing the rock, and rising from five to fif- 
teen fect above the general leyel. In traveling over the country they 
are hardly perceptible to the eye, and are first revealed by the occurrence 
of stones and small bowlders on the surface of the Drift. Such limestone 
ridges are most frequent in the township of Clay, and the rock is ex posed 
on sections 4, 9, 16, 28, 27, and 34. The rock is also exposed in a similar 
way in Benton township, sections 14, 23, and 26; also in Harris town- 
ship, section 14. In the bed of the Portage the rock may be seen through 
most of the township of Harris. In addition to their flood-plains, the 
streams have one general terrace, or bench. The former consists of such 
deposits as the freshet stage of the stream is not able to carry away. In 
it are imbedded vegetable remains—leaves, branches, and trunks of trees. 
The mass of the deposit is, however, a loose but homogeneous marly sand. 
It is also liable to contain stones of considerable size, the result of stranded 
ice in spring time. Its height along the Portage is, in Ottawa county, sel- 
dom over six feet above the summer stage of the water, dependent some- 
what on the obstructions to the current. The latter, or the first terrace 
above the flood-plain, is simply the result of the erosion of the stream, and 
shows the original condition of the Drift deposit. Its height, owing to 
the evenness of the original surface, is not apt to vary much, and is sel- 
dom over twenty-five feet. The changes of the stream from one side to 
the other of its flood-plain sometimes cause the union of these two ter- 
races in one; in such cases the entire bluff may be thirty feet Such 
banks may be seen in the township of Harris, sections 8 and 9, and at 
numerous other points. 

Character of Soil and Timber.—The soil is clay, with very few superficial 
stones or bowlders; at greater depths it contains some gravel and bowl- 
ders—the residue untransportable by water—which may be seen in the 
beds of the streams, and which are met in wells. There are also superficial 
deposits of sand, not only along the immediate beach of Lake Erie, but at 
points several miles from the Lake. They are far more infrequent, how- 
ever, than in Wood and Sandusky counties. This cold and tough charac- 
ter of the soil, together with the difficulties of local drainage arising from 
its general flatness, has impeded the settlement of the county. By the 
aid, however, of the recent general drainage law, the whole county is 
being rapidly subjected to an excellent system of artificial drainage, 
and the soil is not only sooner relieved of the surplus of standing water 
in the spring of the year, but it is brought into an arable condition as 
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early as the farmer requires. Elm, cottonwood, sycamore, oak, ash, 
beech, hickory, and maple, with some black walnut, are the principal 
forest trees. The whole county was originally densely wooded. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


Owing to the uniform spreading of Drift deposits, the boundaries of 
the different formations can be certainly located in but few places. 
There are sufficient outcrops of rock to determine the sequence of the 
formations, and furnish a basis for a geological map, but the location of 
their boundaries throughout the most of the county is somewhat conject- 
ural. 

_ The Niagara limestone occupies a narrow belt of country north and south 
through the western part of the county, widening toward the east in the 
township of Harris, its eastern boundary crossing the Portage about a 
mile east of Elmore, and leaving the county in section 22 (Harris). Its 
western boundary runs nearly north and south within about two miles 
of the western county line, bending to the east at Genoa so as almost to 
join the eastern boundary line. It leaves the county S. W. 4, section 4 
(Clay). The Niagara also forms an anticlinal axis by outcropping in 
the south-eastern part of the township of Benton. It probably occupies 
Most of the area in the townships of Carroll, Salem, Erie, and Bay, 
although no outcrops have been seen in that part of the county. The 
Principal exposures of the Niagara are at Genoa, in Clay township. In 
addition to the natural ridges from which the Drift deposits have been 
denuded so as to show the rock over considerable areas, it has been opened 
several quarries. William Habbeler has opened the Niagara to the 

depth of about six feet. An opening, known as Woodbury’s quarry, half 
goile north of the village, also shows six feet of the Niagara limestone. 
erodes these, the quarries of Mr. Frank Holt, one mile north of Genoa, 
wese in the Jackson Ridge, N. W. 4, section 28, and of Charles Sawyer 
& Co, S. E. 4, section 16, Clay township, are in the Niagara. Those 
of Mesers. Newman and Ford, and of Wyman and Gregg, less than a 
JUArter of a mile east of the village, are in the Waterlime which over- 
€8 the Niagara. These quarries are all for the purpose of the manufac- 
“re of quicklime, the stone not being adapted to any other use. The 
‘8g ara here has that phase which, by the geologists of Canada, has been 
Med the Guelph, and is believed to constitute its highest member. 
S@rvations made in counties further south go to show that this litho- 
Sica) aspect of the Niagara is not horizontally continuous, but is liable 
Occur at other altitudes in the formation. The roek here is loose- 
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textured, often carious, yet when compact is crystalline. It is in thin 
beds of about three inches, more or less lenticular, making it easy to 
quarry and to get into fragments of suitable size. Yet it also sometimes 
has a brecciated or concretionary structure, when large pieces of irregu- 
lar shape, often cavernous and easily broken, are taken out.” It has a 
light buff color, and is sometimes white. When freshly quarried it may 
be spotted and variously marked with purple, especially when taken 
from the deeper parts of the quarry. The rough and vesicular condition 
may be seen in Woodbury’s quarry, also in Mr. Holt’s; the more even- 
bedded in William Habbeler’s. Fossils collected at Genoa have been 
forwarded to the Palzontologist of the Survey, and the reader is referred 
to his report for names and descriptions. 

The Salina shale immediately overlies the Niagara in Ottawa county. 
Along the north shore of Sandusky Bay, in the township of Portage, it is 
an earthy, dove-colored limestone, in beds of two to four inches, which, 
exposed to the weather, becomes quite blue; and being permeated with 
gypsum in small, detached masses, it often crumbles. Some of the beds 
are more enduring, and are, in that case, more brown than blue, weath- 
ering a chocolate. The bedding is quite loose, as if some profound dis- 
turbance had shattered the layers. At the Plaster Beds, owned by Mr. 
George A. Marsh, of Sandusky, the Salina is exposed to the depth of 
thirty feet in quarries which have been opened for gypsum.* Although 
the geological relation of the rock containing the gypsum cannot be ascer- 
tained by examining outcrops within Ottawa county, it is believed to 
hold a place within the Salina, since neither the Niagara nor the Water- 
lime is known to afford this mineral in workable quantities in other 
parts of the country; yet the lithological features of the rock containing 
it are very similar to those of the Watcrlime seen in Wyandot and Allen 
counties, Although it here has a thickness of at least thirty feet, at 
Genoa it is reduced to less than a foot, and is seen in the form of a green 
shale, which also, on weathering, turns blue and falls to pieces. It is 
best seen at the bottom of the quarry of Messrs. Newman and Ford, but 
is penetrated also in Wyman and Gregg’s. 

Over the Salina shale the Waterlime is found. This has three distinct 
lithological characters within the limits of the county. It most fre 
quently occurs— 

1st. As a coarse brecciated, gray, or drab-gray, limestone, with rough, 
cavernous surfaces, indistinct bedding, or massive, with no fossils. It 





* About 10,000 tons of gypsum are taken per annum from these quarries. It is 
of excellent quality, and is widely sold throughout the western States. 
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has this character at some points in the western part of the county, but 
its typical exposure is in the the upper and central portions of the bluffs 
about the south end of Put-in-Bay Island, and in the island of Gibraltar 
which incloses Put-in Bay Harbor. 

2d Massive or even-bedded, coarse-grained, harsh, dirty buff lime- 
stone, non-fossiliferous, magnesian and soft, very much like some parts 
of the Lower Corniferous ; beds fifteen to thirty inches, sometimes with 
curly bituminous films; useful for general building, and for all walls and 
abutments. This character of the Waterlime is believed to be confined, 
in Ottawa county, to its lowest fifteen feet, although it probably occupies 
less than that thickness. It has not been met with in actual outcrop 
within the county, but it is in outcrop along the Portage, in Wood 
county, in such proximity to the Niagara that its place in the formation 
may be pretty nearly determined. It would probably be found within a 
belt of three miles wide bordering on either side the Niagara anticlinals. 

3d. The Waterlime may appear as it does in the upper part of the 
quarries of Messrs. Newman and Ford, and of Wyman and Gregg, at 
Genoa. It is there in beds of about three inches—though they are very 
often seen at other places less than an inch—and of adrab color. The 
texture is close, and the grain is fine. The bedding is subject to sudden 
changes of dip, showing such local flexures as to render it quite impossi- 
ble to depend on the dip seen for a guide in searching for higher or 
lower members. It has been seen to vary within the distance of ten 
rods so much as to change a westerly dip of twenty degrees to an easterly 
dip of the same amount. Its bedding is uniformly separated by bitumin- 
ous films or colored sedimentation, which often give the surfaces of the 
beds a blue cast when exposed to the weather, although the films them- 
selves are at first nearly black. The surfaces of the beds are also usually 
marked with a stylolitic or wavy contour. This condition of the Water- 
lime is often fossiliferous. 

Phase No. 1 is met with only in Ottawa, Wood, and some parts of San- 
dusky counties. It wholly disappears from the formation in counties 
further south. Phase No. 2, while it occupies the base, or a position 
near the base, of the formation in Ottawa and Wood counties, also is met 
with near the top, in close proximity to the Oriskany sandstone, in San- 
dusky and Seneca counties. They seem to be gradually replaced by 
phase No. 3, which, with a considerable addition of bituminous matter, 
is the only form of the Waterlime seen in counties further south (Wyan- 
dot and Allen). No. 1 is believed to change its place stratigraphically 
in the formation, or at least not to be confined to any definite limits. Its 
position at Put-in-Bay Island, in the upper part of the Waterlime, cor- 
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responds, in general, with that in the island of Mackinac, although it 
shows at the latter place a greater thickness, and is not separated by a 
belt of regularly laminated beds into two portions. Yet this tendency to 
the rough and brecciated condition has been seen even in the very bottom 
of the formation. In the quarry of Messrs. Newman and Ford, at Genoa, 
there are irregular masses of porous and brecciated rock, which, by ce- 
menting and breaking up the bedding, give the formation a massive 
structure. In the bed of the Portage, in section 9 (Harris), there are sin- 
gular, dome-shaped masses of rough and vesicular, or brecciated, Water- 
lime, standing out six to eighteen inches ahove the glaciated surface, on 
which the even beds (phase No. 3), which are thin, seem to have been 
deposited unconformably, or are arranged concentrically about the mass. 
The following downward section covers all the quarries at Genoa: 


SECTION AT GENOA. 


No.1. Thin beds, 1 to 3 inches, drab .......01 crer er 00s Banane evcese nenne 1 foot. 
No. 2. Brecciated and carious, with cavities and fossils........... 6 to 12 feet. 
No. 3. Green shale, weathering blue ...... ......... sessscsce cesses sccees 1 foot. 
No. 4. Niagara (Guelph), beds 3 to 6 inchea.......... sevecees covscsees 16 feet. 


The quarries of Messrs. Newman and Ford, and of Wyman and Gregg, at 
Genoa, are in the base of the Waterlime. Other quarries at the same 
place are situated in the top of the Niagara. 

The Waterlime underlies a strip about two miles wide north and south 
along the western end of the county, and a large area in the center. It 
also crosses “the Peninsula” through the townships of Rensselaer and 
Danbury. 

The Drift in Ottawa county has not been so carefully observed as in 
adjoining counties, yet it is believed not to be an exception to the 
general view which has been taken of the Drift deposits in the Fourth 
District. The banks of the Portage consist, wherever seen, of unmodi- 
fied Drift. The upper six to eight feet are of a light brown color, and 
the first two or three very rarely contain stones or gravel. It is, perhaps, 
to some extent made up of a re-deposit of the finest parts of the hard- 
pan, incident to the sifting agency of the waves and currents of Lake 
Erie when it stood at a higher level; but it is generally too gravelly to 
admit of that origin, and its finest parts, if deposited in that way, can 
not be separated or distinguished from those parts of the unmodified 
Drift which are also very fine, and which graduate insensibly into it. In 
general, also, such re-deposits by the action of Lake Erie consist of sand 
with no stratification, while this fine clay is seen sometimes, as at Toledo, 
to be handsomely arranged in horizontal aid oblique laminations, with 
alternations of very fine sandy layers. 
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Below the brown hard-pan there is an unknown thickness of blue 
hard-pan. This also contains gravel stones of all sizes, and often largé 
bowlders. In the township of Benton, along the northern division of 
the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad, a number of well, 
sunk for supplying steam saw-mills with water, have penetrated this 
blue hIard-pan a few feet. It sometimes shows an indistinct stratifica- 
tion, @md in one or two wells near Genoa beds of gravel and sand were 
met irn this deposit, or immediately below it. In a moist state, as thrown 
out Of the well, it has a tough plasticity, and is known as “blue clay.” 
The average thickness of this deposit in the county would probably 

not fall short of forty feet. Below this, and lying on the rock, there is 
apt to be a stratum of water-worn gravel and sand, which lies in a very 
compacted state, often cemented along its upper surface into a rock-like 
layer, which offers great resistance to the drill. It is sometimes mig- 
takem for the rock-bed. Below the cemented layer the sand and gravel, 
when present, is from six inches to ten feet, and usually supplies water. 
It is plain that the water in such wells, confined before by the impervi- 
ous hard-pan above, will rise immediately with great force to a height 
“qual to that of its head or source, or until it encounters a way of lateral 
“C&Pe through beds of sand or gravel in the hard-pan. The slope of 
the Surface being very gradual toward Lake Erie, such artesian wells 
se but few feet above the ground. They are found at Oak Harbor, in 
Slemn township, at a depth of about fifty feet, the water rising but a 
few Awnches above the surface. Nearer Lake Erie, along the Toussaint 
Crees dx the water rises in such wells about seven feet above the ground. 
"2 Connection with the Drift phenomena, the occurrence of stones and 
bow 3B cRers of all kinds in the vicinity of the limestone ridges must be 
a Giioned. They are due to the removal of the finer parts of the Drift 
ane ‚© waves and currents of Lake Erie, and are left on the bare rock, 
The. = “na belt surrounding it, because they could not be so removed. 

2 3 place was originally in the glacial hard-pan. * 
Mie 2s and Springs.—The artesian wells of Ernest Frank, Esq., and of 

~ “George Momany, of Oak Harbor, have a distinct sulphurous taste. 
in wl of Mr. Messersmith, in section 22, Benton township, is very 
of Ka gly sulphureted, and the water is used only because of the difficulty 
ae taining other water. This water issues from the rock, and as such 
Oh ¥ is known to rise from the Niagara limestone at various points in 
om, rx counties, it is the best evidence we have, in the absence of natural 

Ce wops, of the presence of that formation. There are other wells in 


* See page 17 and page 60. 
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the same part of the county which, without penetrating the rock, have 
similar mineral water. They, however, derive it from the gravelly sheet 
which lies on the rock, the water of which must be considerably affected 
by streams from the rock. Such springs and wells as depend on the 
gravel or sand within the hard-pan could not be influenced by the 
underlying rock. Hence they are not known to show only those mineral 
characters that they can obtain in the Drift. They are sometimes cha- 
lybeate, but usually show no impurities whatever. 

The well of Mr. George Momany seems to be influenced by the 
fluctuations of the level of Lake Erie. A westerly wind for a few days 
deprerses the west end of the Lake, and the rise of water in the well is 
less. When a wind from the east or north-east prevails, it overflows at 
greater height. This was noticed by Mr. Momany by reason of the well 
ceasing’to flow at certain times, owing to the outflow being within an 
inch of the greatest rise. It seems, therefore, that the height to which 
water will rise in artesian wells depends not altogether on the level of 
their supply, but also on the facility of escape below. This point is 
supposed to be about seven feet above Lake Erie, and the actual set- 
back of dead-water from that obstruction could not be much above the 
level of that lake. This seems to be an illustration of that principle 
of hydrostatics, but little known, that an obstruction in a current, as 
in a river, not only causes a certain amount of “dead-water” near it, 
but also retards, by a kind of reaction, the water higher up the stream, 
when the rapidity of the current is not perceptibly changed to the eye. 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


Besides the deep and fertile soil that every where covers the county, 
and furnishes the chief means of material wealth, Ottawa county is 
generously supplied with other natural resources, the immediate pro- 
duct of the underlying rock. The quarries in the Lower Corniferous 
limestone in the eastern part of the county, known as the “Marblehead 
Quarries,” are highly prized for the fine blocks of a variegated stone, 
suitable for the largest structures, which they produce, and which are 
extensively used not only in many places in the State of Ohio, but in 
‘neighboring States. They will be more fully noticed in the report on 
‚that part of the county. 

The shipments of gypsum from the Plaster Bed quarries of George A. 
‚Marsh, in the township of Portage, amount to six or eight thousand tons 
per annum, bringing three dollars per ton. The gypsum is of unusual 
purity and whiteness, with occasional delicate cloudings. The principal 
‚markets for agricultural purposes are in Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and 
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Michigan. It is found in the principal cities from Buffalo to Memphis, 
and from Pittsburgh to Chicago. 

The facilities for lime-burning in the western part of the county can 
not be surpassed. The stone, itself of the best quality, occurs in the 
most favorable situations, both for purposes of quarrying and for cheap- 
ness of shipment. These circumstances have made Genoa the greatest 
lime-shipping point on the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad, 
the aggregate being, for the year 1870, nearly twelve thousand tons. The 
lime, especially that which is burnt from the Niagara formation, is a 
pure white, yet that from the Waterlime can not, by the eye alone, be 
distinguished from it. The two are sold in the market indiscriminately, 
bringing the same price. It is believed, however, that the Niagara will 
differ from the Waterlime in being more cheaply and quickly burned, 
will weigh less, bulk for bulk, will be a little whiter, will slack quicker 
and with greater evolution of heat, and will set sooner. The Waterlime 
is more dense, has a slight hydraulic quality—at least in many places— 
will not crack after once setting in the wall, and for plasterers’ use will 
be preferable in applying hard-finish, since it will afford ample time for 
polishing and rubbing down. 

The only brick-yard within the county, so far as known, is that owned 
by Henry Moser, at Elmore. 


¥ s 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CRAWFORD COUNTY. 


BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND ARBA. 


Crawford county lies north from the center of the State, and about 
midway between that point and Lake Erie. It is bounded north by 
Seneca and Huron, east by Richland, south by Morrow and Marion, and 
west by Wyandot, and has an area of about eleven congressional towns, 
situated so as to give it nearly the form of a square. Its total area is 
252,156 acres, of which 138,368 are arable, 37,074 meadow and pasture 
lands, and 76,714 uncultivated or woodland. The average value, exclu- 
sive of buildings, is $29.78 per acre. 


e 
NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


It lies on the summit of the great watershed, embracing the headwaters 
of some of the principal rivers of the State, that leave it in opposite 
directions. In the north-eastern corner of the county are a few small 
tributaries that join the Huron River in a northerly direction. Those 
of the Scioto and Olentangy have a general south-westerly direction 
until they are well off the watershed and on the southern slope. The 
upper waters of the Sandusky River, including its tributaries, the Syca- 
more Creek, Cass Run, and Broken Sword Creek, have a noticeable flow 
south-westwardly and westerly along ‚the direction of the general water- 
shed until they are outside of the limits of the county, when they reach 
the greater valley of the Sandusky; then they turn nearly at right 
angles north-westerly and unite with that river. The streams are gen- 
erally small, yet large enough to afford, in favorable situations, ample 
water-power for flouring and manufactures. The flatness of the county 
generally, except in the eastern tier of towns, is unfavorable for the 
production of water-powers. The rivers rarely strike the bed-rock, and 
hence rarely have waterfalls or rapids that can be so utilized. 
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SURFACE FEATURES. 


A general division of the county may be made into three nearly equal 
belts running north and south. The most easterly of these belts may be 
described as rolling and stony, with frequent gravel beds and bowlders ; 
yet in the eastern portion of the townships of Vernon and Jackson the 
surface is decidedly flat, even in this belt. The streams throughout this 
belt have greatly increased the original unevenness of the Drift surface, 
and in some cases their channels are dug, not only through the Drift, but 
also into the rock, to the depth of forty or sixty feet. At the quarry of 
Mr. James Morrow, section 1 (Jackson), the banks of the Sandusky have 
a height of 68 feet 6 inches, abruptly rising from the water, with a fur- 
ther ascent of 10 feet within a few rods. Thirty-five feet of this excava- 
tion is in the Berea grit of the Waverly sandstone. Under this stone is 
a shale, probably belonging to the Bedford of Dr. Newberry, which is 
not bituminous. 

The second, or middle, belt affords a strong contrast to the last, being 
usually quite flat. It is very distinctly marked off by a series of knobs 
or gravelly hills pertaining to the Drift. East of this rolling upland 
the surface is apt to continue more or less broken, producing the features 
already described, while toward the west the surface becomes very soon 
a monotonous flat, with a tough and heavy clay soil. This distinction is 
very marked in the central and southern portions of the county. In the 
northern its uniformity is disturbed by the influence of a series of ridges 
which intersect it; and the whole northern portion of the second belt, 
as in the vicinity of New Washington and Annapolis, is undulating, 
with a gravelly clay soil. This middle belt is underlain by the black 
slate and the shale beds above and below it. The streams in this mid- 
dle belt, though deeply cut in the Drift, very rarely expose the under- 
lying rock. 

The third belt lies along the west side of the county, and is about co- 
extensive with the area underlain by the upper member of the Cornifer- 
ous limestone. The surface here varies from flat to undulating. In the 
southern part of the county it is flat and marshy. Extensive prairies 
prevail in Dallas township. But the northern portion of this belt is 
more broken, and characterized by broad surface swells, or ridges, which 
cross the belt obliquely. 

The features of these three belts seem to be coincident with, and doubt- 
less are dependent on, the nature of the underlying rock. They are all 
confined to the surface deposits. If these deposits were brought about 
by a uniform force, acting equally on all parts of the county, such as 
submergence beneath the ocean, the character of the underlying rock 
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would produce no effect on the distribution and character of the Drift, 
especially in a county so level as Crawford county is. That force, what- 
ever it was, must hence have been something that came some way into 
contact with the rock. in order to receive different impressions from it. 

As has already been remarked, the uniformity of the characters of 
these belts is interrupted by a series of ridges, equally pertaining to the 
Drift, which cross them:in a direction north-east and south-west. A very 
prominent ridge of Drift materials enters the county from Wyandot 
county,* in section 1, Todd township, and runs along the north side of 
the Broken Sword Creek, serving in Crawford county, as in Wyandot, as 
a barrier to the westward flow of that stream to the valley of the San- 
dusky, driving it far to the south-west before it is able to pass it. The 
handsome farm and residence of Mr. J. A. Klink, section 6, Liberty town- 
ship, are located upon it. This ridge of Drift can be traced, with some 
interruptions, through north-western Ohio a distance of over a hundred 
miles, when it leaves the State and enters Indiana. It has been named 
the Wabash Ridge, from the Wabash River, which it diverts from its 
course through a distance of more than forty miles. In Crawford county 
the Drift accumulations belonging to this ridge are not always heaped up 
in one ridge, but are spread out into a succession of ridges having the 
same direction and made up of similar materials. This is particularly 
noticeable north from Bucyrus, in the township of Chatfield. This series 
of parallel ridges crosses the northern portion of Todd and Holmes to wn- 
ships. In Cranberry township, as it enters upon the rolling tract due to 
the underlying Waverly sandstone, it becomes confused, and cannot cer- 
tainly be identified. It lies on the north side of the watershed of the 
State, and pertains to the Lake Erie valley, yet it serves to turn the 
Scioto diagonally across the watershed, and causes it to turn southward 
instead of northward. In the same way it diverts the Wabash from the 
Lake Erie valley, and compels its waters to reach the ocean through the 
Mississippi valley instead of the St. Lawrence. 

Soil and Tinwdber.—The soil of Crawford county varies, of course, accord- 
ing to the prevalence of one or the other of the foregoing varieties of sur- 
face. In the eastern belt it is gravelly, with some patches of tough clay. 
In the central belt it is generally clayey, and needs artificial drainage. 
In the western belt it is a clayey soil, but shows more gravel than in the 
central. The soil of the ridges above described is sufficiently gravelly, 
and the surface is sufficiently sloping, to admit of perfect natural drain- 
age. The prairie patches, situated in different parts of the county, are 


* See Geology of Wyandot County. 
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sometimes untillable by reason of poor drainage. The soil is here made 
up largely of organic matters in process of decay. The county originally 
was mostly covered with a deciduous forest. The prairies, even, in Dal- 
las and Whetstone townships, have some small oaks and hickories scat- 
tered through them on knolls of coarser Drift that rise above the com- 
mon flat. 

The following varieties of timber were observed in traveling over the 
county. This list can not be regarded as complete, but embraces the 
most prominent varieties : 


OakK—Quercus alba (White Oak) ......cs. ccsccsccccvessees ce consesces suanen ssceeeess L. 
“ palustris (Pin Oak) ...... 20000. scssscess cocees sossconce suonsn sovseres DuRoi. 
“ bicolor (Swamp White Oak)...... ..cssscssecsce cesses sorsseesses Willd. 
“ Castanea (Chestnut Oak),.........000sseses svcsee cocces eovcscees ove Willd. 
“ prinoides (Chinquapin) ......... russ scceee soenounne onunansunnenee Willd. 
“ Fubra (Red Oak).........s0sccsces sonnoon0n snnenunen vencce costes cones L. 
BEECH—Fagus ferruginea...... .....0 000000 000n00a00 sen00n cosvocaes ananan annann sescen one Ait. 
SUGAR MAPLE— Acer saccharinum...... ss.cecoes cesses cose cosces ceccee sseeee sure Wang. 
CoTTonwoop—Populus monilifera............ssceeesecces cesses ees gen coceee seesee sve Ait. 
ELM—Ulmus Americana..............ccccse csscscees sennanenn anunen sosees coesceece suncnn Willd. 
BLACK CHERRY— Prunus gerotina 2.0... ccsscscce sonsunnen nansen sannen annann conees nee Ehr 
BUTTERNUT—J Uglans cinerea....e. sonnce veces coccee aonnnanne sarsannnn nannen sevens nen . L. 
BLACK WALNUT—Juglans nigra ...... 020000000 seonnnnen sonnnunnn nunsen cece senses ces L. 
SHAGBARK HıcKkory—Carya alba...... 20... 00000 secses sonsne sonnannan cosves sosseses Nutl. 
TULIP TREE—Liriodendron tulipifera......... zoosassacsenonsnenonnnenonenen soveeees L. 
PEPPERIDGE-—Nyssa multiflora ......... ..seee cecese oe ee cnee cecene aussen cncees nasse Wang. 
BUCK EYE— AESCULUS glabra...... cessecece 000022 000000 san00n vosces covece senses conces sence Willd. 
WHITE Asu— Fraxinus Americana.... ..scceccccss cscs sosees sscece neun soseaees L. 
SwaMp MAPLE—ACer rubrum......uessersanoss sonen ennuns nennen sonen sonne cosens con L. 
Sassarras—Sassafras oflicinale..... Oasnansen anasnssnn ances annnen sucess ences rescence Nees. 
Bısswoop—Tilia Americana ...... .cccecces ononen ceccccees seccueces onanen seseseessecees L. 
SYCAMORE—Platanus occidentaliß........ ...... sscsscsee ceccee seunnanen cosces onnensene L. 
IRONwoop—Ostrya ViPrgiMicer......... ceccecee cocccescvcce ceases sonnnnnnn sonsnuenn one . Willd. 
BiLvE BEECH—CarpinusS Americana...... ...00.ccccre socese cosnscees sansar snveen srses Michx. 
Honey Locust—Gleditschia triacanthos.........00.ssceseccsees cscs cose eeaees eve L. 
Aspen—Populus tremuloides ............ sscccsees socsce cocnee cocece sannan onnarnenn nes Michx. 
WırLLow—Salix nigra (tree a foot in diameter; wet places ; leaf small, 
lance-linear) ...... essen sonen coceee oanuen coves cecens nunnnn cesses sonnansen Marsh. 
Cuestnut—Castanea vesca (in Auburn township, Sec. 10, and spar- 
ingly at Leesville and Galion) ...... .....ss00 sonuna sonenonnn sanone L. 
TuorRn— Cratsegus COCCIMER..........0. essccees sescovete sannansan eneeee consee anna ses L 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The strike of the formations is north and south across the county, the 
dip being toward the east. The rocks of the county pertain to the 
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Devonian and Carboniferous ages, and may be enumerated as follows, in 
descending order: 


Appmxzimate 
ckneas. 

Cuyahoga shale and sandstone. ........00. sscccsss cscees soccercecceves cosece soeees 50 feet. 
Berea grit...... .cscccssccescscces covcas coscccses onnernanaen eeesceses cesses cccees soossees es 35 ** 
Bedford shale ........ sccceccoe anensannonanen svcces nonannnnn svvcesces annnzanne sessesecs . 20 * 
Cleveland shale...........:.01sssssscecsee socssccs coccsvece sosecees sarees nennen neun 50 ‘* 
Erie shall ......... 2ucuun cscsce nenne nun sects onnnnnsne annunn nansen annannane soncesoes sesece 30 °% 
Huron shale .....00.. csssescee oonnnunan sonenuene sosnnnunn cocescoce sone case cesses cos eseces 200 ‘* 
Olentangy shale...... ...... ssssccoss costes tosses sonsecnes sosees sennannen sossesece soeses . so * 
Upper Corniferous (Tully and Hamilton limestones) ......... ...cseseess 35 S6 
Lower Corniferous (Corniferous and Onondaga limestones)... ......... 75 4 
Total approximate thickneas............ssss00csscos cesses nnonne anenon casees . 625 “ 


Of these the first five belong to the Carboniferous, the remainder to the 
Devonian.* 

The Cuyahoga Shale and Sandstone—This shale further north, and 
especially at Cleveland, has a very great development, reaching there the 
thickness of one hundred and fifty feet. In Crawford county it has not 
been certainly identified in outcrop, but most probably underlies the flat 
land in the eastern part of Vernon, Jackson, and Polk townships. It is 
met with in Morrow county, where the arenaceous character becomes so 
strong that it is often quarried for building. Further south it is proba- 
bly the equivalent of the “‘ Logan sandstone,” one of the members of the 
Waverly group. 

The Berea Grit.—This is the most important member of the Waverly 
group. Its line of outcrop is marked by a series of quarries which crosses 
the eastern tier of townships, the most important of which are located 
in Jackson and Polk townships. Beginning in Auburn township, the 
most northerly outcrop of the Berea within Crawford county isin S. W.4, 
section 28, where it is found along a little creek on Samuel Hilborn’s 
land, and at the highway bridge. It also occurs near DeKalb, in Vernon 
township, on Mr. James Coruther’s land. Slight exposures occur also 
S. W. 4, section 19, along a little creek on land of Barnet Cole and Adam 
Freeze. It may also be seen on the land of James Campbell and Jacob 
Myers. In section 36 (Sandusky), it is exposed in a ravine on the farms 
of David Wirtz and Fred. Beech. In Jackson township, N. E. 4, sec- 
tion 1, is James Morrow’s quarry. | 


Secrion AT JAMES Morrow’s Quarry, SECTION 1, JAcKSON TownsHIP. 


Ft. In. 

No. 1. Thin-bedded sandstone ......... ..seseces sununn roscoe snnnnn cue seonenemennenncne 80 
No. 2. Heavy-bedded sandstone......... ..cccssce ssonunnanannenonunne sonansannonnann 27 0 
No. 8. Shale (Bedford and Cleveland), not well seen ........-sscccs sserceees 33 6 
Total thickness........ ccccecess coscvsses onnnnn onenon nuneun seeses sonuen sscces snonnn ove „68 6 





* Dr. Newberry. 
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This quarry is one of the oldest in the county. The quarries at Lees- 
ville are about a mile, north of the railroad station, and in the blufis of 
the Sandusky. Those of Mr. John Bippus have been constantly worked 
for thirty or forty years. Others at Leesville are owned by John Haller 
and John Newman. Mr. J. W. Shumaker has also recently opened a 
quarry on his land. 

Mr. Bippus’s quarry, near the highway bridge at Leesville, is on the 
same horizon as that of Mr. James Morrow. The exposure is somewhat 
less, and as follows, in descending order: 


Secrion AT JOHN Brppus’s QUARRY, LEESVILLE. 


No.1. Thin beds, or flags, 1 to 3 inches........ ...csso0scssece sosces cnc sonanuare 10 feet. 
2. Heavy-bedded sandstone...... ......sscsecsse ononannne cecees cones coseee sos 16 
Slight dip east. 


Mr. Haller’s has about twelve feet exposed. The upper six feet are in 
beds of six to eight inches. The rest is like the upper part of Bippus’s, 
and on the same horizon. 

Mr. Newman’s quarry is in stone about the same as Bippus’s, without 
exposing the heavy beds. 

In Polk township (S. E. + section 2) Mr. Thomas Park’s quarry is 
located just at the point where the river, the two railroads, and the high- 
way all cross each other. The exposed section here is as follows: 


SECTION AT THOMAS PARK’s QUARRY, IN PoLK TownsHIp. 


No. 1. Hard-pan Drift ......... .cccssses secose onnunonn soccee soccceess sauren 12 to 15 feet. 

“ 2. Thin, loose beds of sandstone ......... csccceces cosseccee secees 16 
“ 3. Thick beds of sandstone ........00. ccscce cssces sosees nenne conees 12 “ 

“ 4. Blue shale, seen ....cccceos cessossss onnnnnosı ssceee cesses Lense essen 10 inches. 


The quarry of Mr. Asa Hosford is situated N. W. + section 1, in Polk 
township, and shows about twenty-five feet of sandstone on the same 
horizon as Mr. Park’s. Below the sandstone Mr. Park encounters, ac- 
cording to his description, a loose, sandy bed, of a few feet in thickness 
and blue color, before reaching the Bedford shale. 

None of the quarries in the Berea in Crawford county show a conglom- 
eratic or even a coarse-grained composition. The stone is rather a homo- 
geneous and moderately fine-grained sandstone. Its thickness seems to 
be no more than thirty-five or forty feet. It graduates upward into a 
shaly and thin-bedded sandstone, that probably belongs to the Cuyahoga 
division of the Waverly. 

The Bedford Shale.—At Elyria, and further east, as in Cuyahoga coun- 
ty, the Berea grit is underlain by a curner-colored and bluish shale, the 


colors of which vary in their positions. At Elyria the copper-colored or 
16 
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red shale lies first under the sandstone, which seems to be considerably 
tilted from the horizontal position by upward protrusions of the shale. 
The same phenomenon may be seen at Leesville, although there the hori- 
zontality of the sandstone is not disturbed, and the color is gray, or light 
blue, weathering to an ashen blue. This shale may be seen a few rods 
above Mr. Bippus’s quarry, on the left bank of the Sandusky, exposing 
about fourteen feet. The shale appears to protrude upward. The exact 
manner of superposition of the sandstone cannot be seen, but, judging 
from the horizontality of the sandstone beds, where they reappear a few 
rods higher up the river, and also on the other bank, nearly opposite, 
the shale looks like an isolated or lenticular mass—at least, that its 
upper side is unconformable with the sandstone beds. 

The thickness of this shale cannot be stated. Its identity with the 
Bedford is also somewhat doubtful, although its horizon is exactly that 
of the Bedford. This fact, taken in connection with the occurrence of red 
shale below the stone at Mr. Morrow’s quarry, section 1, Jackson, is 
strong presumptive evidence of the continuance of the Bedford as far at 
least as Crawford county. It is not known to afford any fossils in Craw- 
ford county. It is also slightly exposed in the creek, N. E.} section 2, 
in Polk township, near the highway bridge. 

The Cleveland Shale—The identification of this member of the Waverly 
group is not so satisfactory as desirable. Yet there are two exposures of 
a black, or purplish-black, shale in the county, that cannot, apparently, 
be referred to the great black slate of the Devonian. At Mr. James Mor- 
row’s quarry the sandstone is underlain by thirty-three and one-half feet 
of shale. Near the bottom of the sandstone this shale is red. In the bed 
of the river, thirty feet lower, it is a bluish black. It is supposed that 
about twenty feet of this belongs to the Bedford, and the remainder to 
the Cleveland, although the junction of the two has not been seen. 

Similar shale is exposed on the farm of Mrs. Steinbach, S. E. } section 
12, Jackson, in the bank of the Sandusky. When it is wet it is black, 
but when dry it becomes slate-colored. It crumbles under the weather 
into pieces no larger than an inch across, and usually less than half an 
inch, and a quarter of an inch or less in thitkness. It shows here a very 
slight dip east, and is exposed to the amount of twenty feet. This must 
be slightly below the horizon, exposed in the river at Mr. Morrow’s, 
and will give as the observed thickness of the Cleveland in the county 
about thirty-three feet. Careful search for fossils in the outcrop on Mrs. 
Steinbach’s farm afforded none. 

The Erie Shale.—Below the Cleveland shale there is a considerable 
thickness of gray shale, reaching four or five hundred feet in Cuyahoga: 
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county. It has been named the Hrie shale by Dr. Newberry. Although 
this shale has not been observed in outcrop at but one place in the coun- 
ty, it is believed to occupy a belt of flat land intervening between the 
outcropping edge of the Cleveland shale and that of the black slate. It 
was struck in a well at twenty-eight feet, by Mr. John Shumaker, N.E. } 
section 26, Polk. Pieces thrown out of this well have a somewhat firm 
and rock-like aspect. It glitters in the sun as if with minute scales of 
mica, and is specked as if with coal. 

The Huron Shale.—This conspicuous formation occupies a belt about 
six or eight miles wide, running north and south across the center of the 
county. The city of Bucyrus is just within ita western edge. It under- 
lies portions of Chatfield and Cranberry, and all of Liberty and Whet- 
stone townships. Although it may be called a conspicuous geological 
horizon, yet not an exposure of it is known to occur in Crawford county. 
It is met with sometimes within the area mentioned, in drilling wells, 
and its presence is then evinced by the offensive odor of the water ob- 
tained, or by the escape of inflammable gas. In general, wherever the 
Huron shale underlies the Drift, there is a belt of sulphur springs and 
gas wells. Such sulphur springs occur at Annapolis and in the vicinity 
of New Washington. At the latter place wells dug to the rock emitted 
a gas, which accidentally took fire and caused considerable alarm by the 
violence of the flame. They were immediately filled by the owners. On 
Joseph Kniseley’s land, section 26, Sandusky township, is an unusual 
assemblage of natural gas springs. The gas accompanies the rising 
water, and is sufficient to serve for illumination, for which it was used 
for some years. A funnel placed over one of these springs so as to con- 
fine the gas, supported a flame continuously for two years. 

Olentangy Shale.—Below the Huron shale, which is black, tough, and 
bituminous, is a thickness of about thirty feet of a bluish and more sec- 
tile shale, containing less bituminous matter. It sometimes is inter- 
stratified through its whole perpendicular extent with bituminous beds, 
like those of the Huron shale. It has afforded no fossils, but holds occa- 
sional thin beds of impure blue limestone. It lies on the top of the blue 
limestone quarried in the western part of the county. It is not visible 
in Crawford county, but is favorably exposed in Marion and Delaware 
counties along the Olentangy Creek.* On.the geological map of the 
county it is named “ Hamilton group” by Dr. Newberry. 

Corniferous I[imestone.—This name has been applied to the limestones 
intervening between the foregoing shales and the Oriskany sandstone 





* See Geology of Delaware County. 
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that forms the base of the Devonian. It is distinctly divisible, on pals- 
ontological and lithological differences, into two parts, the upper part em- 
bracing the “blue limestone,” which shows some relations to the Hamil- 
ton, and the lower part embracing the lighter-colored and dolomitic 
limestones of the Upper Helderberg of the Mississippi basin. They are 
both well represented and favorably exposed in the western part of 
Crawford county. The former is about thirty-five feet thick, and is ex- 
tensively wrought at Delaware and Sandusky. The latter is quarried at 
Marblehead, on the peninsula north of Sandusky, and at Columbus, in 
Franklin county, and is about seventy-five feet thick.* 

In Crawford county the exposures of the limestones are mostly con- 
fined to the Broken Sword Creek. Beginning in section 18, Holmes 
township, the Upper Corniferous appears first on the land of S. F. Saw- 
yer, where it has been wotked a little. It makes a floor-like bed to the 
creek, rising but few inches above the water along the banks. Beds are 
three to five inches thick, containing Strophomena rhomboidalis, Wahlenb., 
and numerous crinoidal stems. Mr. C. K. Stephens’s quarry is on the 
next “eighty,” toward the south. About four feet of hard, blue lime- 
stone can here be made out, although much of the quarry is subject to 
inundation by the creek, showing a decided dip to the north-east. The 
stone is in beds of about four inches, varying below that thickness, 
making a good flagstone. Some of it is harsh on weathering, although 
plainly argillaceous and sometimes with vermicular or fucoidal mark- 
ings. It is also liable to be shaly, or slaty, irregularly. Lenticular 
flakes cleave off. It has distinct purely calcareous bands of sedimenta- 
tion. It contains Cyrtia Hamiltonensis and a species of Tentaculites. It 
also holds casts of large coiled cephalopods. Its general facies is that of 
a firm limestone, nearly free from magnesia, but containing irony, bitu- 
minous, and argillaceous impurities. The next quarry in descending the 
stream is that of Christian Reiff, in beds of the Upper Corniferous, stone 
undistinguishable from the foregoing. The quarry of Mr. Perry Wilson 
is opposite that of Nicholas Poole, on the S. E. } section 24. The stone 
here is the same essentially as that at Stephens’s, but is undoubtedly in 
a lower horizon, exposed six or eight feet. The Bucyrus corporation 
owns a quarry here in the same beds of the Upper Corniferous. 

The Upper Corniferous also occurs on Mr. Edward Cooper’s land, N. W.} 
section 33, in Liberty township. It is but little opened and cannot be 
seen in situ, although there is no doubt of its being so. The pieces that 
have been taken out are thin and fossiliferous, Spirifer mucronatus being 


* See Geology of Delaware County. 
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the most noticeable fossil. Although the stone, so far as explored, here 
appears rather slaty, it would probably become thicker and very useful 
for common building on reaching the undisturbed bedding. The situa- 
tion of this outcrop demonstrates either a wide detour westward of 
the boundary line separating the geographical areas of the Corniferous 
and overlying shale, or an isolated area of Corniferous surrounded by 
the shale, since it is sufficiently certain that the black slate underlies 
the city of Bucyrus. On the other hand, the Bucyrus area of black slate 
may be an outlier only, surrounded on all sides by the underlying lime- 
stone. Besides the places above mentioned, there are many indications of 
the occurrence of the Upper Corniferous in the bank of the Sandusky, on 
the S. E. } section 24, in Dallas township, on the land of Mr. McNeal. 
A little below Mr. McNeal’s, in the same section, flat stone, answering to 
the Upper Corniferous, was taken out of the bed of the Sandusky in 
small quantities, about twelve years since, on land now owned by Mr. 
James Echart. 

The Lower Corniferous is also exposed in the Broken Sword Creek, 
and at Benton, in the Sycamore Creek. At the latter place it is worked 
a little by Mr. Benjamin Kuntzman and Mr. Martin Stoertzer. It may 
be seen more or less in the bed of the creek between Benton and the 
county line. Throughout this distance the exposures are so meager, 
owing to the prevalence of the Drift, that the rock cannot be seen except 
where the water actually runs, and no reliable section can be obtained. 
It is a coarse-grained, dirty, fossiliferous, and magnesian limestone, with 
considerable bituminous matter, in beds varying from six to twenty 
inches in thickness, suitable for abutments and heavy walls. Near 
Oceola the Lower Corniferous is considerably exposed, and is quarried for 
general building stone and for quicklime. The following quarries are in 
the Lower Corniferous at this place, viz., those of John Schnavely, David 
Schnavely, widow Schnavely, Luther M. Myers, Dennis Coder, Gotleib 
Doerer, and Joseph B. Christie. Of these, John Schnavely’s and Mrs. 
Schnavely’s are in the upper portion of the Lower Corniferous, the princi- 
pal fossils of which are brachiopods. The stone is light-colored and crys- 
talline, appearing somewhat saccharoidal, in beds of about three inches. 
The lime made is nearly white, but slightly creamy. The quarries of 
Messrs. Myers, Coder, Doerer, and Christie are in lower beds. The stone 
of these quarries, when fossiliferous, is characterized by a profusion of 
corals, with very few brachiopods. It is bituminous and also magnesian, 
harsh to the touch, appearing often much likea sandstone. It isa much 
darker colored stone than that of Schnavely’s quarry, but the lime made 
from it is equally white. Large portions of the stone are perfectly free 
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from bituminousimpurities. Such are especially the compact coral masses, 
which make a purely white lime. The genera Stromatopora, Coenostroma, 
and Cyathophylium are most common. Cystiphyllum can also be distin- 
guished in the rock, as well as Favosites. There is also a coralline form which 
shows no evident structure, but seems to consist of a series of concentric 
waves on a rock surface, spreading over a diameter of a foot or two. At 
Mr. Myers’s quarry these corals are especially displayed, making the stone 
very irregular both as to color and bedding. Although the thickness of 
the beds is usually from two to four inches, they are quite loose and often 
lenticular. Thick films and scales of black bituminous matter spread 
through it, giving rise to various local designations for the different por- 
tions of the quarry. In some places the bituminous matter is evenly dis- 
seminated through the beds, making the whole appear darker, even toa 
brown; in others it is gathered into scales, films, and pockets, which, com- 
bined with the occurrence of the different corals, produces a very uneven 
and unattractive stone. 

The Drift.—This deposit in Crawford county received special attention 
during the progress of the Survey. It presents the usual characters of 
a glacier deposit. Its most common aspect is that of a gravelly clay, else- 
where designated hard-pan. This clay not only embraces gravel stones, 
but also bowlders of all sizes, and has an average thickness of thirty 
to fifty feet. Along streams, and in all valleys of erosion even where 
no streams now exist, the bowlders belonging in this hard-pan are made 
to appear superficial by the removal by running water of the clayey 
ingredients. Occasional exposures of the Drift in fresh sections reveal 
not only a confused mingling of clay, stones, and bowlders, but also in 
some places an oblique stratification and perfect assortment of gravel 
and sand. Such stratified beds pertain, for the most part, to the upper 
portion of the Drift, and specially prevail in the eastern or sandstone 
district. They give rise to springs of ferriferous water, and furnish that 
of a great many wells. In counties bordering the lake shore this hard- 
pan is frequently overlain by a fine clay arranged in horizontal lamina- 
tions, but that form of the Drift is not met with in Crawford county. At 
the bottom of the hard-pan, and separating it from the bed-rock, there is 
very often a water-bearing layer of gravel and sand. 

As has already been remarked under the head of Surface Features, the 
Drift of Crawford county lies in ridges crossing the northern and central 
portions of the county. These are believed to be due to the temporary 
halting of the margin of the ice-field when it occupied successively those 
positions. These ridges are all situated so near each other, and some- 
times become so involved with each other, that they seem to pertain to 
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one system, or to one greater moraine ridge. Indeed, they are not gen- 
erally separable, but are heaped together in one ridge, that which lies 
along the north-west side of the Broken Sword Creek. . 

The color of the Drift is blue, except where it is oxidized or stained by 
iron. The blue color may be seen in railroad cuts, as on sections 4 and 3, 
Vernon and near New Washington, but generally it is replaced by a yel- 
lowish-brown, or rarely by a reddish or irony-brown, as in the north- 
eastern part of Auburn township, to the depth of about fifteen feet, de- 
pending on its porosity or facility for absorbing water and air. No gla- 
cial marks have been seen in the county. 

At Leesville, in the southern part of section 7, Jackson, is a long and 
prominent ridge of gravel, popularly denominated a “hog’s-back.” The 
gravel ridge has been in use for fourteen years, during which time thou- 
sands of car loads have been taken away for the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne 
and Chicago Railroad, but the part which still remains rises forty feet 
above the surrounding level. A former spur from this, known as the 
“Cleveland Hill,” rosetwenty feet higher, but it has been entirely removed. 
This gravel ridge is a little over half a mile long, and runs nearly north 
and south, or a trifle east of south. The “Cleveland Hill” tended more 
easterly along the southern extremity. The main ridge lies on the ob- 
served line of superposition of the Berea grit over the Bedford shale. The 
soft shale isin outcrop along the banksof the Sandusky River, on section 12, 
within a quarter of a mile of the ridge, and the sandstone is extensively 
wrought about half a mile east of the ridge. This ridge is not bordered 
on both sides by low, swampy belts, as several others have been observed 
to be, at least it is not on the eastern side. On the west side there is 
more low ground, but the Sandusky River and a ravine tributary to it 
have somewhat broken up its original surroundings in that respect. 
The country about is flat, or nearly so, and the drift is made up of the 
common hard-pan clay. The gravel of the ridge embraces a great many 
bowlders about the size of eighteen inches in diameter, some also much 
larger. This conjunction of a gravel ridge pertaining to the Drift with 
the line of outcrop of two formations, the one hard and the other soft, is 
not an uncommon occurrence in north-western Ohio. They are men- 
tioned under the head of Drift in the reports on Auglaize, Hardin, Allen, 
Morrow, and Delaware counties, and seem to the writer to bear an inti- 
mate relation to the cause of that deposit. They indicate that whatever 
that cause was, it was susceptible of being influenced by the character 
of the underlying rock. 

The skeleton of a mastodon was exhumed near Bucyrus many years 
ago. It was nearly perfect, and was imbedded in the muck and mar! of 
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aswamp. It is described in the report for 1839 of the former Geological 
Board. What remains of it is now in possession of the Ohio Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. 

Wells and Springs.—The following list of wells will give some idea both 
of the thickness of the Drift deposit and of the quality of water found 
in different parts of the county: 


WELLS AND SPRINGS. 


® lo |. 
ois |B 
Owner’s name. aele .jo| Through Remarks 
golet| a what. ° 
al oda 
Luther M. Myers... , 
Todd .....000 seen. 22 |... 22 | Gravel, sand, 


and blue clay.| Good water. Wellsit- 
uated 13 rods N.W. 
of the creek. 

Luther M. Myers... 





U oeerensnuenen Good water. Wellin 
creek bottoms. 
George Heiby.........| Sec. 14, Liberty; 40 |...... 40| Clay, then 
hard-pan .....| Good water. 
Alcorn House ........ Bucyrus ......... 28 |...... 28 | To the rock.....; Sulphurous water. 
Rudolph Heiply .....| N. Washington} 18 |...... 18| Brown loam 
and sand...... Good water. 
Paul Miller............,  ‘ ss] BJ BA ee cece onen “ 
Catholic Church..... 65 |... 65 | Blue clay ...... “ 
Jacob Stoutenour ... 15 |...... | 5 | POPPPREPFFRRRURERREER “ 
Jacob Stoutenonr ... 14} ...... 143) eeeeeaneacn nennen “ 
* John A. Sheetz..... . 
PORPER 30 |......| 30 |.ncuenaeesee seen.) Gas; filled again. 
* Abram Guiss........ 30 |... 30 | Clay... en. ..| Gas and water ; filled 
again. 
Jacob Hofsaetz........ 21 |...... 21| Brown and 
blue clay...... Good water in gra 
vel. 
Wensel Mor........... 18 |...... 18 | ...ceseee sscees anne Good water 
William Lahman ... 32 |...00e BR | coos ses nennen onenee “ 
Jacob Bender......... . 
ts caseececs 13 |......[13| Clay and gra- 
VOL aeernesee eee “ 
Louis Weller ......... 16 |...... 16 | PORPURERFPPPFERRRRRER “s 
John Warner ......... 15 Je... 15 |... oss snononnne coeeee Artesian. 
Public pump ......... 22 |... 22 |seenanonenne onnenneen Slightly sulphurous. 
J. A. Kiink............ Sec. 6, Liberty | 40 |...... 4O |... 2. cccees covewenes Slightly irony ; on 
the ridge. 
A. V. Moffit........... Sec. 31, Chat- 
field............ 26 |...... 26| Clay, sand, 
and gravel...| In gravel. 
Philip Moffit ......... “ 26 |...... 2G | PPPFPRRREFRRRFFPRRURE Slightly irony. 
George Haupt........| Sec. 19, Chat- 
field ............ 37 Tree 37 |eeenononnunn onnenuer- 
Jacob Miller........... N.Washington | 40 |...... AO |.nesanonnnsesuonnnnen 
T.H.B. Clutter,M.D.| Leesville......... 10 | 9 |19| Stony clay..... 
John Hahn............ “ 17 |... 17 “ Slightly sulphurous. 





* These gas wells burned with violence, throwing a flame ten or fifteen feet above 
the surface of the ground. 
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WELLS AND SPRINGS. 





© „ci 
sale |® 
Owner’s name. Location. a = Through Remarks. 
® 
LE 

J. H. Brokan .........| Leesville.........| 6 | 17 123 |....00 seceee coceseees Slightly sulphurous, 

B. Heckard............ 14 | PORPRRSPRRER den cesees Sulphurous. 

Samuel Stuck ......... 

47\ Clay and gra 
Velen. Good water. 

Franklin Stuck ...... 38 Clay and sand | Not good for cook- 
ing; makes food bit- 
ter; cannot be used 
for coffee or tea. 

Widow Bishop........ 

15 | .cceee ce seee cesceeees Good water 

J. Hainla......... ...... N. Winchester 43 | Clay and sand “ 

J. Hainla......... ...... “ 19 l.cenen cesses coveecess Bitter water, like 
Stuck’s. 

Jno. J. Shumaker...| N. E. A sec. 26, 

P 28 | 14 | 42 |....0. ceneee sonne ....| Slightly sulphurous. 








MATERIAL RESOURCES. 

The chief natural resources of the county are those derived directly 
from the soil. Agriculture is the principal occupation of the people, 
and will always remain so. Crawford county lies mostly on the northern 
side of the watershed, and hence its surface, soil, and features partake 
of those characteristics so conspicuous in the lake counties, and so well 
known for their uniform fertility and strength. The following summary 
of the agricultural statistics of the county is gleaned from the reports 
of the State Board of Agriculture for 1869 and 1870. These may be con- 
sidered direct products of the soil: 


Acres sown. Bush. produced. Bush. per acre. 


Wheat ........ 200000 sccocscce cossesece sonsesens sosseress sossecees 21,742 254,945 11.6 
RYyC...... evcescvceee coscee sences socess cncece senses seceen sens ences 181 1,744 9.8 
Buckwheat ......0.. csssccsce covcassee soscesees seceee suscnncen 175 2,480 14 
COM .....0.00 coscee secees see cen cceses cvcces nummer conser senses sense 24,811 1,004,675 40.5 
Barley ........... | enasne sunnen coarse succes sansnuunnanse seeees one 627 10,708 17.2 
Oats ........ccccce nenn soccen sce corseenes teesccece sossenees svcees 14,679 477,409 32.4 
Potatoes... 20. .c00e esses coccee evcce covces seven soensece ¢ secces 1,247 76,947 61.7 
Bweet potatoes ........ sccessecces secsse soccee sn nnnn sesces ann 15 804 53.6 
Acres. Tons of hay. Bush. of seed. 
Meadow ...... 200000 cease sovses ann ern socses sessee sesees cocece „ 18,388 19,673 enenonnnnene 
® Clover... ..ces nennen sveees onen an snansn conees voense nase ces 9,593 12,687 16,997 
Flax.. ...... 000000 020000 002000 conecs covess noanen sen sessocses anaene 528 oeeneenonnen 4,300 
Pasturage .........000ceccee cocecs cusses ceases cesces nennen nennen 832,875 ——cenecnscncee sen ner vevees 
Uncultivated land ......... cesses cesses cecees svceee sesnen ees 53,215 — sasececcecee va nw ee sunuen 
Orchards..... ...... cesses cescee coocee cosees sesees senses near - 4,159  onneenuuneen  anncne PORPER 





* 284 acres of clover were plowed under. 
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Dosen  „Gloneet, Poanda 
Maple sugar....essoosenunoonsnunanonsunnsanunnsnnennooneennen  nonsnn sannee 812 3,424 
Apples....oesosanaenn onnanunen ananon secsce sannnn nannan sosvecess . 229,012  seeneonunone nassen sure 
Peaches ........ vesereces saunonnsn sassnunnnanen cesses severe anonen 1,225 senssnansnne  nnsnsnsrenem 
Pears. ...usnecs seonsnone onnanennenen cossasees suononann cases annene 397 ennernonuune  ansnon essen 
Tobacco ...usceeo snasonser cence non nonunsuns onnsunnen sunneenun ccs annennannene nenn cesses 110 
Sorghum......uusrun sonsonon sonnsonne snsennaun cesses sonanennem ances cveece 7,372 29 


There are various other indirect products of the soil, such as farm 
stock and products of the dairy. These need not be here enumerated. 
In 1870 the taxable lands of the county were ascertained to be 252,156 
acres. Of this sum 138,368 acres were arable, 37,074 acres were meadow 
or pasture lands, and 76,714 acres were uncultivated or wood land. The 
average product of wheat per acre for the whole State of Ohio for 1870 
was 11.4 bushels, or two-tenths of a bushel less than the average for 
Crawford county. The average-of the same for rye was 9.4 bushels, or 
two tenths of a bushel less than the average for Crawford county. The 
average product of buckwheat in 1870 in the State was 11.8 bushels per 
acre, or 2.2 bushels less than the same average in Crawford county. The 
average product of corn per acre for the State in 1870 was 37.5 bushels. 
The same average for Crawfoad county was 40.5 bushels, or three bushels 
per acre more than the average product of the State. The average pro- 
duct per acre of barley in the State in 1870 was 19 bushels, or one bushel 
and eight-tenths more than the same average for Crawford county. The 
average product of oats per acre in the State was 27 bushels, or 5.4 bush- 
els less than the same average in Crawford county. The same average 
for potatoes was 69.6 bushels, or 7.9 bushels more than in Crawford 
county. The average product of sweet potatoes for the State was 112.4 
bushels per acre, which was 58.8 bushels more than the same average 
for Crawford county. Thus in every respect Crawford county exceeds 
the average product of the State in the important farm products, except 
in barley and potatoes. 


AVERAGES FOR 1868 ann 1869. 






Buck- 


Wheat.| Rye. wheat. 


Oats. | Barley. | Corn. 


State average— 
B ie ses ces cannes 11.3 
1869 ...... sessecees 11.4 
County av’age— 
1868 .....000 oncnen 13.8 


1869 ...... nen. 19.1 
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Crawford county is also well supplied with building stone and with 
limestone for quicklime. The quarries in the townships of Holmes and 
Todd not only furnish stone for building throughout a wide circuit of 
country, but also produce a large quantity of quicklime, which is ship- 
ped from Nevada, in Wyandot county, by the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne 
and Chicago Railroad. 

The following proximate statements of the annual product of these 
quarries in quicklime were obtained from the owners in 1871: 


Bushels. 
J. B. Christie ......... .csssces cssaccoes nannon cessccens nonsnnnn anuannunn ssseseees snarannen 20,000 
Dennis Coder ........- ssecccces ccccccces cosccccus ananunnna nonnnnuen soscos cocececce sone peses 4,000 
Luther M. Myers ......... cccsssoss sovcnscee senuonnen socscoens snsccenes sansnnnnn soesecees 15,750 
Mary Schmavely..........scss0 220000 sossecens cossscecs cosceane cos secees sasses soeses ananee 4,000 
Schnavely Brothers...........0ssoses ovescosss anenen sescesces Loseeees seecccees enseseses cs 6,000 
John Schnavely ..... 2.2200 on2000 soveccons soccscece zunnne vesssecse sonnen sosessees soesecees 20,000 
Nicholas Poole ...... zu... ous020 cocces cocecs secsce socnes nuanen sects secees senses sannnn ces « 10,000 
Perry Wilson.........01sccsescecece see cesccsoes anannenen cus onanen onasannen concen sansnncnn see 20,000 


The retail price on the ground is 20 cents per bushel. It is delivered 
in quantity (wholesale) at Nevada for 18 cents. If the aggregate pro- 
duction sells for 18 cents, the revenue amounts to about $18,000 per year. 
All the kilns used at Oceola are of the old style, requiring to be emptied 
entirely before second use. By this method there is a loss of wood and 
of labor. The following tabular view shows the amount of wood required 
per hundred bushels at some of the quarries, and the weight of the lime 
per bushel, as nearly as can be ascertained : 












Hours of | Cords per 


Pays for | Weight 
burning. | 100 bushels. 


Formation. wood. | per bu. 





Upper Corniferous ... 60 Nearly 3 ess 
6 “ . 


Perry Wilson ...... 1.75 *65 
John Schnavely...| Lower Corniferous ... «| 1.75 65 
Luther M. Myers..| Lower Corniferous ... 60 “2h... 75 | cn 


In the south-eastern part of the county the quarries in the Berea grit 
have been wrought for about forty years, and have become celebrated 
throughout a wide extent of country for the excellence of the building 
stone which they afford. Stone from Berea is, on close comparison, seen 
to be of a coarser grain and less firm than that taken from beds of the 
same horizon in the central counties of the State. The limestone sold 
at the quarries in the western part of the county brings about a dollar 





* Reaches 70 pounds when about half slacked. 
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per perch, or five dollars per cord. The sandstone taken out in the east- 
ern part of the county brings a better price. The best sells for $2 per 
perch. Other grades bring $1.50 and $1. A cheaper quality is sold for 
fifty cents per load. Flagging sells from six to twenty cents per square 
foot; a thin kind of walling stone for fifty cents per load. 

For brick and common red pottery the Drift clays are considerably 
used. These clays afford in all places a very fine material for these 
uses. There is probably not a square mile within the county where 
such clay could not be obtained. In the progress of the survey of the 
county the following establishments of this kind were noted. This list 
may not be complete: 


Brick AND Porrery WorKs. 


A. Gronerberger, Bucyrus—Brick. Situated in the creek bottoms. The material 
here used is a clay-loam, and contains no gravel. The brick, which are of a dark red 
color, show no evidence of lime when broken. 

William Sitter, New Washington— Brick. 

Joseph Schell, “ —Pottery. 

Jacob Green, section 34 (?), Chatfield—Brick. 

Retan, section 1 (?), Liberty—Tile. 
Matthias Haiser, Crestline—Brick. 





John Willerton, «  —Tile and brick. 
Daniel Baslinger, Bucyrus—Brick. 
Bryant & Smith, “ “ 


William Fail, Galion—Brick. 
Leopold Wiltendollar, Galion—Brick. 
John Cronowelt, “ 
“ section 18, Whetstone—Tile. 


The eastern portion of the county, especially the rolling strip of land 
that characterizes the line of junction between the Berea grit and the 
Bedford shale, is well supplied with gravel and sand. ‘These knolls are 
largely made up of stratified gravel and sand mingled with northern 
bowlders. One of the oldest gravel pits in the county is that near the 
depot at Leesville. From it thousands of car-loads have been taken for 
use on the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago Railroad. It affords also 
a great many northern bowlders of all sizes, averaging about eighteen 
inches in diameter. This gravel ridge has already been referred to under 
the head of Drift. Several deposits of gravel and sand were also noted 
in the flat and more clayey portions of the county; but here they are 
much more rare, and also more valuable. One occurs on Mr. Nathan 
Cooper’s land, in the bank of the Sandusky River, S. W. } section 32, 
Liberty. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF MORROW COUNTY. 


BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Morrow county is situated very near, but a little north, of the center 
of the State, and was among the first settled, the first inhabitants coming 
largely from the New England States, and from New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. It is bounded on the north by Crawford and Richland counties, 
east by Richland and Knox, south by Knox and Delaware, and west by 
Delaware and Marion. Its form is nearly that of a rectangle, lying 
north and south. Its western boundary is broken by its wanting a town 
in the north-west corner, and by its inclosing Westfield in the south-west 
corner. Its area, given by the State Board of Equalization in 1870, is 
253,149 acres, of which 83,698 acres are arable, 91,045 acres are meadow 
and pasture land, and 78,406 acres are uncultivated or wood land. The 
average value, exclusive of buildings, is $30.40 per acre. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The most of the drainage of the county is into the Scioto river. Its east- 
ern portions are drained into the Muskingum; yet the Sandusky, which 
flows into Lake Erie, has some of its sources in the township of North 
Bloomfield, in the northern portion of the county. The streams are not 
large, but are ample for most purposes in an agricultural community. 


Many flouring mills exist in the county, the motive power being 
hydraulic. 
SURFACE FEATURES. 


The undulations in the rocky structure are usually very gentle, even 
imperceptible, through the Drift sheet. Hence the general surface was 
originally nearly flat. The unevenness that now prevails in some parts 
of the county is mainly due to subsequent causes, and can be referred to 
the known effect of atmospheric forces. The eastern half of the county 
is decidedly rolling, and even hilly ; the western half is more level. The 
Drift was at first deposited with unequal thickness, whatever may have 
been the condition of the pre-existing surfaces. In the valleys of those 
streams that flow toward the east, in the eastern part of the county, there 
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are unmistakable evidences of a previous erosion of the rock surface, but 
in the western part of the county no such indications have been seen. 
Besides occasional irregularities in the surface of the bedded rocks, the 
manner of the deposition of the Drift was such as to leave very noticeable 
differences in its condition and thickness in different parts of the county. 
In the sandstone region, and especially where the Berea grit forms a line 
of junction with the underlying shale, the Drift is coarse and stony, and 
the surface is broken. Frequent springs of ferriferous water issue from 
the hillsides, which seem to be very gravelly. The channels of the 
streams are deeply cut into the bed rock—plainly beyond the power of 
the present volume of water—and the valleys are marked by large bowl- 
ders. Such bowlders are found in the valleys in all parts of the county, 
but are much more noticeable in the sandstone district. Near South 
Woodbury, in the creek bottoms (lot 10), is a bowlder of fine-grained 
syenite, the extreme dimensions of which are nine feet by seven and a 
half feet, showing four and a half feet above the ground. In this bowl- 
der hornblende predominates, and the feldspar is flesh-colored, quartz 
being scarce, giving a rather dark color to the whole. In the western 
part of the county, however, where the surface is underlain by shale or 
by the black slate, the Drift is more evenly spread, and the country is 
flat. The streams have (in very much the same manner, though not to 
the same extent) cut their channels into the bed rock, but they are fewer 
in number, and have a less average descent to the, mile. The water of 
wells and natural springs is apt to be sulphurous, and bubbles and jets of 
gas are very often met with. In some marshy places an inflammable 
gas rises spontaneously, though this is not known to be the same as that 
which rises from the shale below the Drift. The surface is clayey, and 
the soil needs artificial drainage. 

The following observations for altitude, by aneroid barometer, are re- 
ferred to the level of Lake Erie through Mt. Gilead Station, the height 
of which is given at 466 feet by the Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincin- 
nati Railroad: 


A Above 

Lake Erie. the Ocean. 

Mt. Gilead Station... ......20..-sssscee scce ononannen cosces soveceses 466 feet. 1031 feet. 
Sill of National House, Mt. Gilead ...... scceesss cseseeses 516 “ 1081 “ 
Creek at the mill, Mt. Gilead......... esse cesses corsvcece cee 301 “ 956 “ 
Creek at south bridge, Mt. Gilead .......0. ...00. csssesecees 356 ? “ 921? “ 

Summit of ridge 14 miles north of Franklin Center, 

section 7, Franklin ......... 200000 coscsccee coccesces cocces onen 625 °“ 1190 “ 
Summit of ridge, Franklin Center...... essen cesses sevesees 599 1164 “ 
Chesterville, Main street.......0s csscescecsssses cossee senses ses 320 “ 83 
Chesterville, bed of creek...... 22.2.0 sonsonnan cesses cesses see . 286 * 81 “ 


Bloomfield Cemetery, N. W. 4 section 17 ......... use 576 1141 “ 
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Thus, in the eastern part of the county, where the sandstone beds lie 
nearly horizontal wherever exposed, there are short undulations in the 
natural surface of over three hundred feet, and that, too, without any ex- 
posure of the rock. It is altogether improbable that the Drift has that 
thickness. It is more reasonable to suppose that the rocks themselves 
suffered erosion, and embraced valleys running according to the direction 
of drainage before the deposit of the Drift. 

Sotl and Timber.—The soil of the county presents great diversity. The 
flat portions of the county have a heavy clay soil. The sandstone dis- 
trict, and the belt of rolling land that marks the junction of the Berea 
grit with the Bedford shale, have a lighter and more porous soil. Stones 
and gravel are almost never seen in the western part of the county, but 
in the eastern the plow turns them up constantly. The timber varies 
noticeably with the change in the soil. Probably one-half of the native 
forest trees in the county are beech, while another quarter is made up of 
sugar maple, ash, and oak. The chestnut is confined to the rolling and 
gravelly portions of the county. In the survey of the county the follow- 
ing species of timber were noted: 


Quercus alba (White Oak) ......... cesses sccces coves cove Senne cee sonne seccce see soceee L. 

“ ss imbricaria (Shingle Oak) ..........00ssseos sescre cee cnscee sresee see cesses „ Michx. 

“ palustris (Pin Oak) ..........scsescoscss cossesees cos sonseccer coe ceeseecce ove Du Roi. 

“ tinctoria (Black Oak) ......... ssscse sen onunen son unnnnnnnn ses sunannann ancone Bart. 

“ Fubra (Red Oak) ......... scccsccscss soccer oonnon cence son cece cos nnnennenne L. 

“ castanea (Chestnut Oak)..........00sccccsccs sss nennen nennen sos encees ses “ Willd. 

“ bicolor (Swamp White Oak)............ scsssssse cesses ses coeses socees nen Willd. 
Acer saccharinum (Sugar Maple)... ...... su... sssossses sessesees nennen conser senses Wang. 
Acer rubrum (Swamp Maple)......... ....sssscces cesses ces snunnnonnnne cesses ununnene L. 
Castanea vesca (Chestnut). Only in the eastern part of the county... L. 
Ulmus Americana (American Elm) ...... ....ccs0s coe coe sonnannan soceveces sovseece Willd. 
Fraxinus Americana (White Ash) ...... ouossoonn esse sonnnunen sonssees enecesons L. 
Platanus occidentalis (Sycamore).........sscsssssescesesces senenc cescecces coves ose L. 
Fraxinus quadrangulata (Blue Ash) .......0. ssesos oononsenn oe Voee coe socnes en ceases Michx. 
Gleditschia triacanthos (Honey Locust) ........0000 nen secerece see ceeese vescesee L. 
Nyssa multiflora (Gum) .....c0..ssecscensserces senenenonnunen sonees nn sesees oveees ase Wang. 
Juglans nigra (Black Walnut)...... ..ccsccossssscsse ses ssecncces cor sesseeses cnsees eos L. 
Prunus serotina (Black Cherry)... z..... ns... ssssseces cersesses gnnonsnn aunenn csese Ehr. 
Liriodendron tulipifera (Tulip Tree) ...... cur... 0...» 0000s son anenan se scesen ces cee L. 
Ostrya Virginica (Ironwood) .......0. sescossesess be veee ces nennen senses sae san cesces ove Willd. 
Carya alba (Shagbark Hickory) ...... ....sss.esscesscesece cocsse sosces cos cecees se m Nutl. 
Carpinus Americana (Water Beech, eight inches diameter).............. Michx. 
Tilia Americana (Basswood) ...... 2... orrnenn0: ses cvenes cossovese sovces cos cscees ane L. 
Ulmus fulva (Slippery, or Red Eim)...... ..ccsssss coe oe boccans nun snsune sansunannee Michx. 
Juglans cinerea (Butternut)...... ssrscsses sesssscse sonnnnunn ann cesses sesees onnnneunann L. 


Balix migra (Black Willow) .......+. ss: ssssssses nennen cones s aes esenen esses een can-es . Marsh. 
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Carya porcina (Pig Hickory) .........cscccs cesses cooees ononunnnn nennen see ene NutL 
Amelanchier Canadensis (June Berry) .........-.cc0e cesceseee sonnun ove Torr and Gray. 
ZEsculus glabra (Buckeye) .......0..scece sescccsce nennen sucess sossveese an sees Willd. 
Asimina triloba (Pawpaw) ...... sscccssssccsces secsescnoces sen sannansan sosves Dunal. 
Lindera Benzoin (Spice Bush) .........00.ccesessecses cooses secees snnnansn Meisner. 
Populus grandidentata (Large-toothed Aspen) .........0. see seen Michx. 


Celtis occidentalis (Hackberry, or Sugarberry.) This isa large 
tree in Morrow and Delaware counties, of two feet in diam- 
CLOT „2.2202 a sanennnnn anonunnne seeeee annunn sunsnn anannsenn sonsesens nunsen senaosenen L, 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The geological series of the county embraces that much disputed hori- 
zon that lies near the junction of the Devonian with the Carboniferous. 
The names given to these members in the northern portion of the State 
by the Chief Geologist of the present Survey are as follows, in descending 
order. The names are not known to be applicable in the central and 
southern portions of the State, but are supposed to be: 


Cuyahoga shale and sandstone, approximate thickness... 150 feet. 


Berea grit......cc. ccsoscses soseee nenn “ “6 .. 60 “ 
Bedford shale (red and blue)... “ “ 715 ff 
Cleveland shale (black)........... ‘“ “ . 55 “ 
Erie shale and sandstone (gray) “ “ ... 400 “ to 500 feet. 
Huron shale (black)......... ...... “ «ae 300 


Of these Dr. Newberry includes the last two in the Devonian, and the 
remainder in the Lower Carboniferous. In the southern part of the 
State the series seems to be different, and names that have a general par- 
allelism with the foregoing have been applied by Prof. E.B. Andrews, as 
follows: 


Logan Sandstone ....ccc.. sscoereee snnnnunae cases nanenanee sananuane snnnunnnn ensseneee 1234 feet. 
Alternations of fine sandstone and conglomerate ...........000 »nerer en 8 3 
Coarse Waverly sandstone and conglomerate. ........ .cesceses soscosses evs 400 ° 
Waverly black slate .....c..ssscsssss cesses cesses cesses sossessee eovese cecoes soseee ees 16 “ 
Waverly shale and sandatone ...... .sccseses sanson onnuunnnannn nunnen onnannsnenee 130 “ 
Huron shale or black slate ........ os... ssssee senses cecace anunanono rsnnonse von ses 320 “ 


In the southern part of the State Prof. Andrews extends the Waverly 
group, and so the Lower Carboniferous, down to the Huron shale, em- 
bracing the interval, which is probably the equivalent of the Erie shale 
in the northern part of the State, consistent with the limits set by the 
early geological surveys in the West, which referred the Waverly, how- 
ever, entirely to the Devonian. It has been shown, however, by Prof. A. 
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Winchell, of the Michigan Geological Survey, that the Upper Waverly 
belongs to the Carboniferous, thus dividing between the Devonian and 
Carboniferous ages the series usually embraced under the single designa- 
tion of Waverly. For the upper or fossiliferous portion of the old Wa- 
verly the term Marshall group has been used by the Michigan Survey, 
and that name, intended to cover the base of the Carboniferous, ante- 
dates all other names. It is a question whether the term Waverly should 
be perpetuated by applying it to a part only of the series to which it was 
at first given. 

To what extent these subdivisions exist in Morrow county it is not 
possible to determine from the exposures that occur. It is only known 
that there is (1st) in the eastern part of the county a fine-grained, shaly 
sandstone, which is probably some part of the Cuyahoga shale and sand- 
stone, although having more the lithological characters of the Logan 
sandstone, its equivalent in the southern part of the State. (2d) Suc- 
ceeding this shaly sandstone is a valuable series of even-bedded sand- 
stones, useful for building and extensively quarried, the equivalent of 
the Berea grit.* (3d) Below this is a blackish slate, although its exact 
junction with the overlying Berea grit has not been observed. It may 
be separated from the Berea grit by a thin stratum of shale representing 
the Bedford shale. The thickness of this black shale has not been made 
out. It is succecded_by (4th) a considerable thickness of bluish or gray 
shale, seldom seen exposed. This is followed (5th) by the Huron shale, 
or black slate, which occurs in the western part of the county. 

Cuyahoga Shale and Sandstone.—The quarry of W. T. Appleman, on the 
north side of the creek, in section 7, Troy township, is in the sandstones 
of the Upper Waverly (Marshall). The surface of the country here is 
generally very broken, the streams having cut deep channels through 
the Drift and into the rock. These sandstone beds here lie horizontal. 
They are from one to four inches in thickness. But few feet can be actu- 
ally seen, but the bluffs and ridges show every indication of being com- 
posed of beds of the same formation in situ to the thickness of nearly a 
hundred feet. This stone is without the gritty texture of the Berea beds. 
It is more shaly, and has shining specks. Sometimes the heaviest beds 
show parting planes, by which they separate into thin layers, giving the 
whole very much the appearance of a true shale. The surfaces of the 
beds sometimes show fossils, the most conspicuous and common of which 
is Productus arcuatus, Hall. One or two specimens of Productus Shumardi- 
anus, Hall (?), were also observed. South-west from Mr. Appleman’s is 





* Graduating below into thin- bedded shaly eandstone. 
17 
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Mr. Jacob Aman’s quarry (about N. W. } section 18). It occurs along a 
little ravine running north, and shows the following section: 


SECTION AT JACOB AMAN’S QUARRY. 


No.1. Rusty, irregular, shattered sandstone; micaceous, with in- 
tercalated beds of shale; beds 1 to 6 inches............0.. ceceee 7 feet. 

“ 2. Micaceous shale with intercalated beds of sandstone (some 

of which are fossiliferous). This shale is argillaceous, and 

when dried has a glittering and soapy luster, appearing 


Jacob Mandeville’s quarry is situated N. E. } section 13, in North 
Bloomfield, and consists, so far as exposed, of a hard, ringing, blue lime- 
stone, which seems silicious. The most of a thickness of eighteen inches 
is devoted to this limestone. Generally a coating of sandstone incloses 
the limestone, filling out the angles in the bedding, and making the 
limestone really lie in lenticular pieces, with rounded edges. Beds of 
sandstone are known to underlie this limestone, but the overlying rock 
is unknown. No fossils have been seen. The beds are horizontal. 

The quarry of Mrs. Elizabeth Treisch is on the N. W. } section 19, 
Troy, and occupies the banks of a precipitous ravine. The section ex- 
posed is as follows, in horizontal beds : 


SECTION on Section 19, Troy, Morrow Covunry. 


.1. Thin beds of sandstone, with some shale, seen......~........ 11 feet. 
6 2. Interval, unseen .......0. secscsese nennen soscesess costes sanansans anaann ses 5 “ 
“ 3. Thin-bedded sandstone.......ee vecscese cossceces zonenenen ee Lees caseee 1 ft. 6 ia. 
“ 4. Fissile blue shale ...... 2.0... csscccses cocsescss onsanene senses cesses ses -~ 1“ 
“ 5. Thin beds of sandstone, Seen ce... csscesses eoeees gesessen coseee ave 2 < 
Total ...... cccccece covcececs covenccce evesccces evesen cosees aunnsonnnnnn ons “20 ft. Gin. 


Daniel Stull owns a quarry in the same beds, adjoining Mrs. Treisch’s. 
Along the creek, in section 36, North Bloomfield, Mr. John Snyder and 
Mr. Daniel Sorrick have taken out a little stone for common use. It lies 
in thin beds, and is poorly exposed. 

On lot 8, William Struble’s land, a mile and a half north-east of Ches- 
terville, about ten feet of sandstone beds are exposed in the banks of a 
ravine. These beds are similar to those of widow Treisch’s quarry, sec- 
tion 10, Troy, and are rarely over three inches in thickness; one layer is 
fourteen inches in thickness. 

On the N. W. } section 5 (east), Franklin township, Mr. Milton Laver- 
ing has a quarry in the bluffs of a ravine, which expose about thirty 
feet of alternating sandstone and shale layers. The sandstone is soft, 
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fine-grained, and micaceous. The mica scales appear specially on the 
planes of bedding. Although this stone is usually soft, and crumbles 
under pressure, or on exposure to the weather, some of it is harder, yet 
equally fine-grained, and in beds of about a foot. It is quite distinguish- 
able from the Berea grit as seen at Mt. Gilead, or at Leesville, in Craw- 
ford county. It sometimes shows, at Mr. Lavering’s, masses of hard, 
blue, silicious limestone. Irvin Lefever has a slight exposure of similar 
beds on his farm, three-fourths of a miles south-east. 

The Berea Grit.—The quarries in the Berea grit near Iberia are owned 
by 0.C. Brown, section 23, J.J. McLaren, section 34, David Colmery (not 
now worked), John T. Quay, Benjamin Sharrock. Stone also shows on 
Mr. Gurley’s land, a quarter of a mile south-east from McLaren’s quarry. 
That of Mr. Brown covers the horizon in which fall all the others. The 
section here is as follows, in descending order. The beds lie so nearly 
horizontal that no dip can be distinguished : 


SECTION IN THE Berea Grit AT Iserıa, Morrow County. 


1 EEE 
















NO. 1. Drift: ...--.2200--00u000nenonnennnsnnnnnensnnnnn nenana nennen nenn 3 feet. 
" % Thin beds of sandstone, with distinct quartzose grains; beds 2 to 5 
Inches .... 22 oe ce ce ect ere ween eee nceescees 18 * to 22 feet. 
“ 3. Heavy beds of sandstone (1 to 8 feet), with evident quartzose grains, 
a yet finer than the Berea grit ................ 22 c cece eee een eee 18 “ tom “ 
4. Shale (in a talus, poorly seen) ............ 2... cece e ee cee eee eees 3u 


The thirty feet of shale (No. 4, above) is obtained by measuring from 
the level of the water in the Rocky Fork of Olentangy Creek, which 
passes near Mr. Brown’s quarry, to the bottom of the sandstone in the 
quarry. This interval is known to be occupied by shale, but its special 
characters are hid by the sloping turf-covered talus. It can only be seen 
about six inches below the sandstone, where it is fine and blue, and in 
beds one-half to one and a half inches. It thus appears that the heavy 
beds of the Berea continue intact down to the shale, as in Crawford 
county, although at Mt. Gilead the heavy sandstone graduates below inte 
a thin-bedded and shaly sandstone, before the beginning of the shale. 
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The face of the stone where quarried by Mr. Brown presents some in- 
dications of a fault of about four feet. A perpendicular seam cuts the 
beds from the top to the bottom. An unusual accumulation of shale and 
slaty layers on one side of this seam marks a horizon about midway in 
the thin beds of the quarry (No. 2 of the above section), terminating 
against the seam abruptly, with no continuation at that point. Ata 
point, however, about four feet lower, the same kind of shale and slaty 
layers appear on the opposite side of the seam, and prolong the horizon 
in that direction so far as the stone is exposed. 

The quarry of Mr. McLaren has five feet of thin beds and nine feet of 
thick beds, embracing portions of Nos. 2 and 3 of Brown’s quarry. Mr. 
Sharrock’s quarry is entirely in the flagging of No. 2 of Mr. Brown’s, 
exposed ten feet. Mr. Quay’s is the same as Mr. Sharrock’s. 

The quarries at Mt. Gilead are in the banks of the East Branch of the 
Olentangy, or Whetstone Creek. Here there is a slight dip toward the 
south south-east, and the following section can be made out, in descend- 
ing order: 


Feet. Inches. 
No. 1. Drift, stratified in some places ........... csesseee one nnnonenen onen 15 u. 
“ 2. Berea grit, thin beds ......... 1.0. csessseee sonnonsen sansunnen ssansenen 10 
“83. Berea grit, thick bed8...... ...... ...... csscosses vosnnenan nnnann nonsnnene 6 ose 
“ 4, Thin beds of sandstone, with shale .............0.-ceec: sss eoeeee 19 7 
“5. Shale .............. |nssasanın nannten ansennnse seseecee soseas epeeesoes conseees 22 1 
8 





Notes on the foregoing Section.—No. 1 has a brown color at the rock banks, 
but a blue clay is met in town in wells, with a thickness of four to ten 
feet in some places, showing the usual characters of the hard-pan clay. 

No. 2. The thin beds of Berea grit seem to be constant, and immedi- 
atcly above the heavy beds. They have been seen in every place, both 
in Morrow and Crawford counties, where the heavy beds have been ex- 

* posed in quarrying. 
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No. 3 is somewhat thinner here than in the section at Iberia and in 
those in Crawford county. 

No. 4 is not regular in the alternation of beds, nor in its horizon of 
contact with No. 3. Beds of sandstone sometimes occur below the hori- 
zon of separation here adopted. The most of the material is sandstone. 
The shale glistens as if with mica, and the surface is soapy and shining 
when dry. It is appropriately but not correctly called “ soapstone” by 
the quarrymen. 

No. 5 graduates below into a blackish slate, which crumbles and be- 
comes blue, making a blue marl. This member is not well seen here. 
No red shale can be seen, nor any indications of it. 

No. 4 contains various mud-markings and irony concretions, many of 
which have a deceitful resemblance to fossil remains. The irony nodules, 
or concretions, have often a marl ball within a scale of one-fourth inch 
of real iron. Some deposits appear like real hematite iron ore. There 
are also calcareous concretions, or irregular masses of more calcareous 
shale or rock, which are hard and firm, of a blue color, and contain iron 
pyrites. They seem to be of the same nature and origin as the silicious 
limestone of Mandeville’s quarry (N. E. 4 section 13, North Bloomfield), 
but less abundant here. 

Calcareous and chalybeated waters issue from springs along the banks, 
and make copious deposits of their carbonates on the face of the blufls. 

Quarries are owned at Mt. Gilead by Charles Russel, George Wieland, 
and by Smith Thomas, 

About three and a half miles south-east from Cardington, in Lincoln 
township, occur several quarries on the horizon of the Berea grit, the 
exposures being caused by the upper forks of Alum Creck. They all lie 
within the area of a square mile, and are owned by D. M. Mosher, David 
Steiner. Morgan B. Brooks, and Corwin Conard. The beds are about 
horizontal, or show a gentle dip east. The section at Mosher’s quarry is 
as follows, in descending order: 


No. 1. Hard-pan Drift............ 20000. cossssees secees cosenseas sat ccetes sonsssene eve 8 to 10 feet. 
“2. Flagging... .csss ccssssess osnnnnnen concen soeece cnseas sotestsce sensesees sensecses 4to5 “ 
“ 3. Heavy stone ......... cccse cesses neuen scenes cossscees ceeses sseees senees cesess 7tos “ 
“ 4. Shale and thin stone (seem)......... scccscces seseceees encoes enseee sauna 1 foot 


Mr. Steiner’s quarry shows a singular fault or variation of bedding 
An oblique seam crosses the face of the exposure, and on the freshly 
quarried edges the bedding is very evident. On one side of the seam, 
which may be called the lower side, the beds are nearly all thick, run- 
ning from five to eight inches above, and reaching twelve inches below. 
These thick beds terminate on reaching the scam or joint, their ends 
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being obliquely beveled in consonance with the angle of the slope of the 
seam. On the other side of the seam the beds are conspicuously differ- 
ent from the above. The most of them are very thin, running from one 
inch to three inches, and the remainder, the lowest, are sometimes eight 
inches thick, varying from five inches. 





Diagram of the Bedding of the Kock at Mr. Steiner's, 34 miles south-east of Cardington. 


SECTION AT THE Lert (SoutH) Enp or STEINER’S QUARRY. 


No. 1. Drift: .eeseossssensenonunne sevens nennen cen seeees sanunnnen senses anansn coeees 4 ft. 6 in. 
“2. Beds 5 to 8 inches ......... srsonunun cecece sonnuonen sence sossee sans anenen 6“ 
“83. Beds 8 to 12 inches ...........2.00sccses cocsee vecees aannannen sosensces cones 3 +“ 
Total ..........cscccccess cosces uam cnseccens svesescncuce speces seseeeass 13“ 6“ 
SECTION AT THE NORTH ExD or Mr. STEINER’s QUARRY. 
No. 1. Drift .eeesannceneunsesnenessnnnunnnunnen cones succes nen dansnsasn cee see sue ane cones 4 ft. 
“ 2. Thin beds (1 to 3 imches) ..........20 cesses coe cnseee nonens nunnsn sannen ees 6 “ 
“ 3. Thicker beds (5 to 8 inches) ...... 22. zu.r0r cassscoes onannanen cesenvacees 2 “ 6 in. 
Total .......0. 0000200 cssceceee scosseccs seesecas: nannan nn osenececs soesecaes 12 “ 6 * 
SECTION AT Mr. Conarn’s QUARRY. 
No. 1. Hard-pan Drift ........ 02... ..c.00 cecesn ceccse sonnnunnn cocnee cossceuss sonne 3 ft. 
“ 2. Thin beds of about 2 inches ......... .ccescece concen cos eee ceases nennen 3 6 in. 
“ 8. Beds 12 inches...... .....cceccssccscee sossccces onunnnnen cesses sonennunn senses 2 * 
Total .......00 cssccsces aenonuons svesesees ano cesses coscccene eescesens snncne 8“ 6 f 
Section AT Mr. Brooxs’s QUARRY. 

No. 1. Hard-pan Drift .........0 ann ssssscees sovesssse ssssseees soseetersce wee seeees sense 10 ft. 
‘* 2. Sandstone, beds 2 to 4 inches...... ...ccscs ceases cosess covers ssceve sovseeees 8“ 
“ 3. Sandstone, beds 8 to 12 inches ...... ...... asenanan: snansnnan soseesces neuere 6“ 
“ 4. Shale (reported) ...... scsccses sonnannen onnanneen sonne Sons anunanann anssnusen anenen 1 * 

Total ..cccccce sonnnununnonone saves tenescnes soncee secsen soccer annans sonees senses 25 “ 


Below No. 4 of the section at Mr. Brooks’s quarry, sandstone is said to 
occur again ; but it is probably closely underlain by shale, and belongs 
to the transition beds seen in No. 4 of the general section at Mt. Gilead. 
It is noticeable that the most valuable portion of the Berea grit, viz., 
the heavy beds near its base, becomes much thinner in passing south 
into the central part of the State; that the whole becomes finer-grained, 
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and that thin beds of alternating sandstone and shale succeed the thick 
beds before the main shale bed appears. 

The Berea grit is also exposed and slightly wrought on Mr. T. N. Hick- 
man’s land, S. E. } section 11, Gilead, and on Furbay Conant’s, near Mr. 
Hickman’s. 

Bedford Shale—The only evidence there is of the continuance of the 
Bedford shale into Morrow county consists of the difference between the 
Cleveland shale and that seen to lie below the quarry of Mr. Brown at 
Iberia, and immediately below the sandstone and shale (No. 4) at Mt. 
Gilead. The Cleveland, as seen at Mt. Gilead and one or two points 
further south, is of a dark or blackish color, somewhat slaty. The shale 
underlying the heavy stone at Iberia is blue and fine, not showing any 
slaty structure, and may represent the Bedford. 

Cieveland Shale—This shale, which is regarded by Dr. Newberry as the 
base of the Waverly group, and thus as forming the base of the great 
Carboniferous system, may be seen in the section at Mt. Gilead. It occu- 
pies the lowest portion of the shale of No. 5, and lies in the bed of the 
stream. It is supposed to have a thickness of about 50 feet, and to be 
followed by the Erie shale and sandstone (400 or 500 feet in Cuyahoga 
county), which is followed by the Huron shale (the great black slate). 
There is an exposure of similar shale in the low banks of the creek near 

S. Woodbury, on N. W. } lot 9, in the northern part of Peru township, 
where the following section, in descending order, may be made out: 


SECTION IN CLEVELAND SHALE NEAR SOUTH WOOoDBURY. 
No. 1. Silicious limestone. This is of the same very hard texture, 
blue color, and general appearance as the limestone at 
Mandeville’s quarry, belonging to the Cuyahoga shales 
and sandstone ; also the same as some very hard nodules 
in the sandstone. It is here in one continuous bed. It 
breaks with difficulty, and with silicious fracture ........... 3 in. 
“ 2. Blackish slate, somewhat like the slate at Cardington (Hu- 
ron), but more similar to that at the bottom of the sec- 
tion at Mt. Gilead, seen ...... ...ccc sence sononnnnn sovase sonnnunne cases 6 ft. 


Total 2.0... cesecccccees sescne cosees coccccces con see nun sneseecce coneesentes 6 ft. 3 in. 
The exact relations of this exposure to the great group of shales that 
make up the interval between the Hamilton and the Berea grit, it is im- 
possible to state. It is thought, however, that the horizon of the bottom 
of the Berea grit passes about half a mile east of this point, judging 
from the topography ; and if that be correct, there is no doubt this shale 
belongs to the Cleveland. 


On the contrary, the frequent slight exposures of black slate through- 
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out Peru township, and especially in the banks of Alum Creek, make it 
evident that the underlying Erie shale, if it exists at all, must be re- 
duced to a few feet in thickness. The absence, then, of the Erie shale, 
or its great attenuation, makes it uncertain whether the above exposure 
may not belong to the Huron. It bears a resemblance to some portions 
of the Huron. In the absence of fossils, it will be necessary to leave its 
designation conjectural. 

The Erie Shale.—The existence of this shale in Morrow county is 
altogether hypothetical. The most southern point at which it has been 
observed is in Polk township, in Crawford county. It is not known. to 
exist in Delaware county, which lies next south of Morrow, but it may 
have the thickness there of a few feet. This horizon, owing to its shaly 
character, is generally deeply buried under the Drift. On the accompa- 
nying map this shale is represented as running out, but the evidence to 
that effect is not conclusive. 

Huron Shale.—This shale underlies the western tier of townships, its 
eastern limit leaving the county near the south-west corner of Benning- 
ton township and the north-west corner of Washington township. It 
is well exposed at a number of places, especially along the valley of the 
East Branch of the Olentangy, in Westfield and Cardington townships, 
and along Alum Creek, in Peru township. The exposure at Cardington 
amounts to about twenty feet. It is here in very thin beds (zz to } of an 
inch), and parts, under the weather, into small chips. When wet it has 
no unctuous feel, but keeps its color and texture. It is rather firm, and 
of a black color. It contains no concretions, or hard masses. An in- 
crustation of alum forms on the exposed edges of the beds, but very little 
pyrites can be seen. The beds have a slight dip east. 

The black slate, or Huron shale, is exposed in the banks of the creek 
on lot 13, land of Annis Oliver, and at other points below. At Benedict's 
mill, lot 16, twenty feet may be seen. It is here, also, of a very homo 
geneous character, like that at Cardington. 

This exposure is approximately forty feet below that at South Woodbury. 

At West Liberty the following section, in descending order, may be seen: 


No. 1. Hard-pan Drift........... cscs cscoes soeeescacces soe nennen oustee sonen seenes 20 ft. 
2. Thin slate 2.1... ccccsscee nonnen sunnwensn cussccces seescsces seseee ruonan sonesess 6“ 
« 3. Blue, silicious limestone, like thatat South Woodbury. In 
OME bed ...... 220 sn ese cee non teonnnnun ann san accuse non senses sunnan nun sen anne 4 in. 
“ 4, Thin, homogeneous slate ......-rr. ssccescos cncees ceases cusses snennenn 30 “ 
Total .......ccccsecs cocccs cossavces -ceses sannunane senees svcece senses cee ses 56 ft. 4 in 


Along Alum Creek, about half a mile north of the county line, the 
Huron shale is well exposed. Indeed, there is nearly a constant exposure 
of the black slate along that creek south from South Woodbury to the 
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county line. The excavation by the creek is, on an average, about 
twenty-five feet in the slate. Many of the little ravines joining the 
creek show it in their banks. In the south-western part of the township 
of Peru are what are known as ‘slate knobs” along the Olentangy, 
which have a sparseness of soil and too easy drainage, making them poor 
for agriculture. 

At Westfield the black slate is exposed in the banks of the East Branch 
of the Olentangy, on the land of J. B. Trindle. It was also struck in 
digging for the foundations for the flouring mill half a mile below West- 
field. 

The Drift.—The whole county is heavily covered with northern Drift. 
It embraces stones of all sizes, irregular patches of stratified gravel and 
sand, and much clay. The mass of the whole is made up of that usually 
denominated “blue clay,” although the blue color is only found at the 
depth of fifteen or twenty feet, the action of the air and water on the 
iron and other substances contained in it having produced hydrated, im- 
pure peroxides that pervade the soils and the clay to about that depth. 
The Drift is usually perfectly unassorted; yet at Mt. Gilead, where there 
seems to have been an accumulation of standing water about the foot of 
the glacier, the upper portion of the Drift clay is very fine, and free from 
stones and gravel. This clay here also shows the exceptional character 
of stratification, although the lamingw are considerably disturbed, not 
lying so true and nearly horizontal as in the laminated clays at Fremont 
or at Cleveland. The average thickness of the Drift would probably not 
exceed forty feet. It seems to be thicker in the northern part of the 
county than in the southern. 

About a mile above Mt. Gilead the left bank of the East Branch of the 
Olentangy consists, so far as seen, of hard-pan, containing bowlders 
throughout from top to bottom, and measures sixty-four feet nine inches. 
This was a fresh exposure, where the washing over the dam had laid it 
bare. Only ten feet of the blue hard-pan can be seen, the lower portion 
being hid by debris. The thickness of the oxidated Drift was about 
eighteen feet. One very large northern bowlder was seen projecting 
from the bank, just above the lowest part of the brown hard-pan. Half 
a mile below Westfield the banks of the same creek show thirty-one feet 
seven inches of Drift, made up according to the following section, in 
descending order: 


SECTION OF THE DRIFT NEAR WESTFIELD, Morrow Cortnry. 


No. 1. Hard-pan (unstratified) ............ onsoas sscees cesses sevens sonnansen ene 21 ft. 
“2, Gravel (Stratified) ...... cssscces sesscsces anenanune sovcececs annunennonne see 10 “ 7 in. 


Total thick mese.........cc.secces coccccece socescecs anonon sosses sovessee 31 ft. 7 in. 
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The black slate is exposed at this place in the bed of the creek, and 
the above shows nearly the full thickness of the Drift. This conspicu- 
ous bed of gravel has been excavated for use in the neighborhood, and 
its position (below a heavy bed of unassorted Drift) resembles that of a 
similar bed of assorted materials seen near Upper Sandusky. (See 
Geology of Wyandot County, p. 639, Vol. I.) 

The appearance of the Drift in Morrow county also indicates a greater 
age than in counties further north. This is one of the most noticeable 
features of the Post-Tertiary deposits of north-western and central Ohio. 
In traveling south from the northern, and especially the north-western 
portions of the State, the observing geologist sees the increasing coarse- 
ness of the surface of the Drift, the deeper and wider excavations of the 
river valleys, and the deeper oxidation from the blue color to the yellow- 
ish brown. He sees the superficial lamination of the fine clay that is 
found in the valleys of nearly all the streams that flow northward into 
Lake Erie entirely disappear long before reaching the summit of the 
watershed. The streams are plainly older in the central part of the 
State than in the north-western. Instead of only occasional exposures 
of the bed rock in their valleys, the rock is almost constantly seen along 
their banks. Instead of having bluffs composed entirely of loose Drift 
material, their banks show sometimes an erosion in the rocks to the 
depth of forty or fifty feet. This difference can not be due to the occur- 
rence of more fragile and destructible formations in the central and 
southern portions of the State, for the formations lie in outcrop in belts 
running across the State from north to south. Moreover, instead of a 
deeper erosion in the softer rocks, where a stream passes from onc forma- 
tion to another, in certain cases the greater erosion is in the harder 
formation, as when it happens to lie further to the south or south-east. 
(See Report on the Geology of Delaware County.) 

There is another striking phenomenon connected with the subject of 
the relative ages of the Drift deposits in the north-western and the cen- 
tral portions of the State. In those streams which flow northward and 
join the Lake Erie valley there is a steady diminution in the exposure 
of the bed-rock, due to the denuding action of the streams on the Drift, 
in going north from the watershed. The most frequent exposures are 
in the valleys of the tributaries, spite of the greater erosive power of 
the larger volume of water further north. The exposures of the rock 
that occur over large tracts in north-western Ohio are either confined to 
the lake shore, where the power of the waves has removed the Drift, or 
to the “lacustrine area,” where the same power has washed the Drift 
from the rock at points outside of the river valleys. On the contrary, 
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in the valleys of those streams that flow southward from the watershed 
there is a steady increase in the amount of exposure of the underlying 
rock, until the banks become constantly rocky, and at last show sixty to 
a hundred feet excavation in the solid rock. This increasing erosion 
of the rocks in the valleys of the southward-flowing streams, in passing 
southward, is noticeable even within the limits of Morrow county. In 
the township of Canaan the black slate is not exposed at all, and in 
Tully township, Marion county, it is only exposed at two or three points, 
although crossed by streams in both townships. In Crawford county, 
which lies immediately north of Morrow, there is not a single exposure 
of the black slate, although it is crossed repeatedly by the largest streams 
of the county. On the contrary, in the southern part of Morrow county, 
the banks of Alum Creek afford almost a constant exposure of the black 
slate, and some of the small tributary valleys, that are dry except in 
the freshet season of the year, are also deeply dug in the same formation. 
From this the conclusion is inevitable that whatever the force or forces 
that deposited the Drift in Ohio, they operated latest toward the north- 
west. As there is no essential difference in the composition and arrange- 
ment of the Drift toward the south, it is necessary to infer either that 
the cause of the Drift was one of great duration, or that it has recurred 
in full force in the north-western part of the State since its withdrawal 
from the central part. The same kind of force must be applied to both 
localities. 

Glacial marks were seen at a single locality in Morrow county. They 
were noted on fragments removed by the quarrymen at the quarry of Mr. 
David Steiner, three and a half miles south-east of Cardington ; but their 
direction could not be ascertained. 

Wells and Springs.—In the eastern half of the county there is no diffi- 
culty in obtaining water for the household and for dairy purposes. The 
sandstone underlying is apt itself to give a ferruginous character to the 
springs that issue from it; but the most of the springs and wells that 
give an irony taste derive the iron, as a carbonate, from the Drift gravels 
and sands with which that part of the county is well supplied. That 
kind of water is very often met with in the eastern part of the county. 
In the western half of the county the water of wells and springs is very 
often sulphurous. Some very strong sulphur springs occur in that part 
of the county, issuing directly from the black slate. Some very remark- 
able and copious sulphur springs occur in Peru township. The following 
list, with the adjoined columns, will convey a very good idea both of the 
thickness of the Drift and of the nature of well water obtained in differ- 
ent parts of the county : | 
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WELLS AND SPRINGS. 














2 ula | 
. Sen | 3 
Owner’s name. Location. |*& = oO 
o2'9 2/8 
oS |o fe) 
[5 F eH 
D. W. Mosher ......... Lincoln town’p| 14 |...... 14 Gravel and sand! Good water. 
Fountain Kenny...... 22 |... 22 | Clay and gravel Good water, on the 
rock. 
William Powell........ ec 1B DL 18 | Clay, then sand! Good water. 
J. Wood ......000 sonne 3 miles east of 
Cardin ngton..... 18 |...... 18 | PEFPPPPFPERPRRRRPRRRRRE “ 
Richard Wood......... S. Woodbury...] 30 |...... 30 Clay and gravel 6“ 
Annis Oliver ........0. Lot 13, Peru tp.| 12 |......| 12 )...... cesses coseeees “  ingravel. 
John Osborn............ Lot 18, “ 16 |... 16 In quicksand... Good water. 
<6 ease ceeeee “ “ 17 |...... 17 | In gravel ... 
ME nnnnen ennnen “ “ rs ee eee | Sulphur water. 
(6 Ne neee coeees Lot 8, “ 27 | 2129| Clay and hard- 7 
PAD oo... ceeeeeee 
Sarah Gray......seses Lot 13, “ 14 |...... 14 On slate ......... “ 
H. J. Rexroad ......... West Liberty...| 22 | 8 |30|In gravel, on 
Blate......-scceece Strongly chalyb'te. 
Lawrence McDani I1s| Lot 7, southern 
part of Peru ..! 19 | 16 | 35) Clay... en... 
Joseph Eaton.. ........ Lot 21, 4inS.W. 
West Liberty..| 18 |...... 18 | Clay and hard- 
POD .oe ccc cee coaee Irony, strongly ar- 
tesian. 
$6 nasnen nen “ 24 }...... 24 “ “ 
James Culver........... Lot 35, Ben- 
nington......... 25 | PRPRPR 25 | Blue clay ........ 
ME nenanenennn . 21 |...... 21| Blue clay and 
gravel ...... ee. Good water. 
Em onnaeneen “ Bd |... 35 Blue clay ........ Very little water. 
S. Julian .........00 nenne Sec. 16, South 
Bloomfield.....i 20 |...... 20 | Blue clay and 
BAN 2.0... nenne Good water. 
Andrew French ...... “ 24 |...... 24) Blue clay and 
gravel .........4 “ 
William Smith......... Bloomfield P.O.| 18 |...... 18| Blue clay.. “ 
M. A. Sprague......... “ 2D leeccn 25 | POREPRRRRPRRPERURRRRRER | Only supage water. 
J. W. Ramey ........... “6 22 |...,..,22{ Blue clay .......) Copious water. 
Ransom Howe......... Sparta ........0..; 10 |...... 10| Brown clay and 
gravel .......... Good water. 
Antiphas Dexter...... “ . 14 |...... 14 “ “ 
Dr. Aug. Sweatland. 66 av cee cee ceel 29 |eeenre DO | cccccces vovsccccsteces “ 1 deepest 
J. C. Cook... $6 deveee cneees 33 |...... 133 | Clay and sand. “ jin town. 
John Maguire ......... 66 seseveeseeee] DL [ieee 11 “ 
William Hultz ......... 66 senesecsesee| LO Terece 10 “ “ 
Charles Harris... ...... Lot 16, Chester.| 13 |...... 13 | ...cccscccecccces veces: “ 
Daniel Leonard........ 4 mile east of 
Chesterville...} 50 |...... DO |.uzereaeoessnonen nennen “ 
Lewis Leonard......... “ 42 |...... AR |..eeenesauenassen euer “ 
Daniel Lyon............ Chesterville.....| 33 |......138 lenensenemennenn seen “ 
E. W. Miles ...... ...... “ nenne) LE |occeee IB E 3 PPPPRRPPPENEEPRERRPRRER “ 
Daniel Brown ......... “ woes] - Du PFPFPF | 8 | PIFPPFPPFERRRRRRREFFERE “ 
Timothy Drake........ | Lot26, Franklin 9 |...... D | ccscceeesosscece ceeees “ 
Average depth at.....| Franklin. lot 26, 18 |...... 118 | .ecccccesescceee seen 
Abram Cole ............ Sec. 34, Gilead..| 12 |...... 112! Blue clay ........ “ 
James Duncan......... Sec. 34, Wash- | 
ington we teesteees 12 | 10 | 22| Blue clay and 
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MATERIAL RESOURCES. 

Quicklime, Building Stone, Brick.—The county is entirely destitute of 
stone for making lime. The quarries in the Corniferous limestone at 
Delhi, in Delaware county, have furnished most of the quicklime used in 
the county. Since the construction of the chartered roads, the operators 
of which are allowed to collect toll of travelers, many consumers have 
been diverted from Delaware county to lime-kilns in Marion, to which 
access from Morrow county is still free. The county is well supplied 
with building stone of the best quality. The openings in the Berea 
grit at Iberia, Mt. Gilead, and near Cardington are widely known, and 
supply a great extent of territory with stone of an excellent quality. It 
has already been remarked that the grain of the Berea grit becomes 
finer in the central parts of the State, while at the same time the heavy- 
bedded portion becomes much reduced. This is noticeable in Morrow 
county, where it is considerably used for purposes for which it would not 
be well adapted in the northern portion of the State. There is no way 
of ascertaining the annual product of these quarries, owing to the fre- 
quent change of ownership and the lack of records of sales. The prices 
at Iberia, given by Mr. Brown, are as follows. They would not vary 
much from those at Mt. Gilead and Cardington, although Mr. Brown has 
unusual natural facilities for working his quarry : 

Small thin stone for common walls and foundations sells for $1.00 per 
perch of 25 cubic feet; spalls, 40 to 50 cents per wagon load; flagging, 
8 cents per square foot; stone, four to six inches thick, $1.50 to $2.00 
per perch; best heavy blue, even and fine-grained stone, for bases to 
monuments, 10 to 40 cents per cubic foot. 

Gravel and sand from the Drift are abundant in the eastern portion of 
the county. It is not usual to meet with these materials in the Drift in 
the shale and slate area. For brick, tile and common red pottery, the 
clays of the Drift, when sufficiently free from small stones, are well adapt- 
ed. Yet there are not many manufacturing establishments of this kind 
in the county; only three were met with in the survey of the county. 
This probably is due to the abundant supply of good building stone and 
the prevalence of a heavy forest in the settlement of the county. The 
material used by Messrs. Miller and Smith, at Mt. Gilead, is fine, entirely 
free from gravel, and somewhat indistinctly assorted, though not arranged 
in layers like that at Fremont, in Sandusky county. The bank presents 
a massive section of fifteen feet, appearing somewhat like the “ Bluff for- 
mation” of the Missouri river, though less arenaceous. It passes below 
into clean, gray quicksand. It makes a very fine brick, of even texture 
and perfect outline, the angles and corners being well filled. Near 
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Cardington Mr. Abram Hickson makes brick and tile, and on section 7, 
Troy, Mr. W. T. Appleman makes enough to supply the demand in a 
limited neighborhood. 

Salt.—At West Liberty Mr. James Flemming owns land on which, in 
the year 1818, a well was sunk to the depth of about 330 feet. From the 
brine obtained a few bushels of salt were manufactured. Mr. Barton 
Whipple, of West Liberty, the only man who could be found cognizant 
of the facts, reports, by letter, that there were no indications of salt or 
any salt-lick within forty rods of the well. The well was drilled by A. 
Walker, but the water did not rise to the top. By means of a thin cop- 
per tube, 75 feetin length, and a pump, they succeeded in raising enough 
to make about fifteen bushels of salt. The tube then “collapsed,” and 
no further efforts were made to extract the brine. Four years ago another 
drill was made at the same place for the purpose of reaching oil, and Mr. 
Whipple says the same deposit of brine was struck at about 330 feet. It 
is the impression of some that the location of the well at West Liberty 
was determined by the occurrence of “deer-licks” in that neighborhood. 

A well was drilled a few years ago west of Iberia, near the county line, 
for the purpose of finding oil. It passed through shale and slate so 
far as it was prosecuted, which was to the depth of 200 feet. This shows 
the strike of the Berea grit to be at some point further east, and the ex- 
posure of the same in Tully township, Marion county, a few miles west 
of this well, must be an outlying mass. 

For mineral paint the shale lying below the Berea grit seems to be 
adapted. It has been used to good advantage by Mr. Brown at Iberia. 
It is dried, ground, and mixed with boiled linseed oil, making a blue 
paint. It is also worthy of being tested as a fire-clay and for pottery. 

Several deposits of bog ore were met with in the survey of the county. 
It occurs on land of Samuel Elder, S. E. } section 24, Washington, and on 
that of James Thomas, in the same section. The hydrated peroxide 
which constitutes the ore in most bog deposits here seems to be associated 
with a considerable spathic iron ore, or carbonate of iron. At Mt. Gilead 
there is a copious deposit of carbonate of iron on the rock bluffs of the 
creek, associated with calcite. Other deposits of bog ore were seen in 
the eastern part of the county. One is in section 5, Franklin township, 
land of Calvin Blair and of John Blair. A small deposit of crag, or ce- 
mented gravel, may be seen on Milton Lavering’s land, in the left bank 
of the North Fork of Owl Creek, section 5, Franklin. It is due to the dis- 
charge of calcareous water from the bank, the source of which it is not 
easy to explain. 

The economical value of the black slate consists in the supplies of oil 
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and gas for which it is noted both in Ohio and Virginia, as well as in 
Pennsylvania. There are no productive oil or gas wells in Morrow 
county, but there is much reason to suppose the formation which supplies 
them in other places is equally charged with these mineral products in 
this county. Many copious gas jets have been struck in the area of the 
slate in digging common wells. In one case, near West Liberty, the dis- 
charge was so sudden and so great that the laborers were greatly in 
danger of suffocation. An associate who descended thoughtlessly to aid 
those overpowered lost his life. A passing stranger being summoned, he 
in like manner was overcome, and died before he could be rescued. 
Those who were in the well in the first place were finally raised and 
resuscitated. Other similar gas streams have been encountered in other 
parts of the slate area. Sometimes the water in wells shows a constant 
slow escape through it of gas in the form of bubbles, indicating a con- 
tinuous discharge of this substance from the black slate throughout the 
Drift. This subject has been fully discussed by Dr. Newberry in the first 
volume of the final report. 

The chief material resource of Morrow county lies in the rich and 
varied soil with which it is furnished. It is necessarily an agricultural 
county, rather than a mining or manufacturing county. It partakes 
largely of the prominent features that are common to the most of north- 
western and northern Ohio, yet it bas not that flatness of surface and 
sameness of agricultural capacity witnessed in the counties included in 
the “lacustrine area,” or even in those of the extensive tract in north- 
western Ohio known as the Black Swamp. It is just south of the great 
watershed, or rather lies on its broad summit, just far enough south to 
have a slow drainage into the Ohio river. Its soil depends almost en- 
tirely on the northern Drift, and not on the character of the underlying 
rock. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF DELAWARE COUNTY. 


BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Delaware county embraces the geographical center of the State. It 
lies immediately south of Marion and Morrow, and north of Franklin, 
which contains Columbus, the State capital. On the east it joins Knox 
and Licking, and on the west Union. Its area, officially stated at 283,289 
acres, embraces 81,975 acres of arable land, 104,649 acres of meadow or 
pasture land, and 96,665 acres of uncultivated or woodland. Its average 
value per acre, exclusive of buildings, is $33.44, that of Franklin county 
being $57.42, and of Hamilton, which contains the city of Cincinnati, 
$84.39. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The Scioto and Olentangy Rivers cross the central portion of the 
county from north to south. These streams, with their tributaries, con- 
stitute the drainage system of the county. The Scioto is the larger 
stream. They are both subject to sudden and very great increase of vol- 
ume in freshet time. They afford many excellent water-power privi- 
leges, some of which have been improved by the erection of mills for 
flouring and manufacturing. As they are inclosed, throughout most of 
the county, by high banks that are often rocky, they may be dammed 
with ease and security to adjoining lands. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


The eastern portion of the county is rolling, particularly the sand- 
stone districts. This is due partly to the original unequal deposit of the 
Drift, and partly to the effect of streams which have dug their channels 
through it, and into the rock, in some instances, to the depth of fifteen 
or twenty feet. 

The area of the shale and black slate was at first generally flat, but 
the streams and all little ravines have so roughened the surface that it 
should now be called rolling, or undulating, although there are yet many 
wide flat tracts. The belt underlain by the shale and black slate is sep- 
arated from the limestone belt by the valley of the Olentangy, which, 
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with its tributaries, constitutes an important system of drainage. The 
whole limestone district, which embraces all that part of the county 
west of the Olentangy River, except that underlain by the Waterlime, 
is moderately undulating, the surface being worn by erosion into shal- 
low depressions, which, near their junction with larger streams, be- 
come ravines bounded by steep bluffs. The district of the Waterlime is 
flat, especially in the townships of Radnor, Thompson, and Scioto. The 
deeply eroded valleys of the Scioto and Olentangy constitute the most 
marked topographical features of the county. In the southern part of 
the county these valleys are deeply cut in the underlying rock. The 
divide between them at a point west of Powell is one hundred and 
twenty-five feet above the Scioto. That interval is made up mostly of 
the beds of the underlying limestone, the Drift not having an average 
thickness of over twenty-five feet. The descent to the Olentangy is 
usually very gentle, occupying sometimes the space of a mile or more on 
either side; while the valley of the Scioto is narrower, and its banks 
more frequently rocky and precipitous. The valley of the Olentangy is 
excavated for the most part in the black slate or the underlying shale, 
but that of the Scioto is cut in solid limestone strata. This fact may 
account for the greater breadth of the former. 

In the north-western part of the county the valley of the Scioto is 
strikingly different from the southern part. It has here the features 
that the same valley presents in Marion and Hardin counties. The 
bluffs are never rocky. The general level of the country is but little 
above the level of the water in the river. The stream has not yet cut 
its channel throughout this part of its course through the Drift, and in 
traveling along its valley one is forcibly reminded of the strong resem- 
blance of the face of the country to the Black Swamp region of north- 
western Ohio. It is a natural and reasonable inference that this portion 
of the country has had a very different superficial history from the south- 
ern and eastern parts, and one that allies it more to the Lake Erie val- 
ley than to the Ohio slope. These Black Swamp features prevail in the 
townships of Radnor and Thompson, and in the north-western part of 
Scioto. 


RAILROAD ELEVATIONS. 
Above Lake Erie. Above the Ocean. 


Morrow county line (C. C.C. & I. BR. BR.) .u.......... 405 feet. 970 feet. 
Ashley (C. C. C. & I. R.R.)......0.. sensonaen sonen nonnonese 412 “ 977“ 
Eden 56 nansnnnee nunnanann coccecees seeees 405 “ 970 “ 
Delaware ME saee eevee sassassen sovsseres soeees 378 “ 943 “ 
Berlin ME onnnnnune ensannen suannencr senses 381 “ 946 “ 
Lewis Center “ = aausscccecccssssscvee sonsannen oes 887 ‘“ 952 “ 
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Soil and Timber.—The soil generally is dependent on the nature of the 
northern Drift. In this the various essentials, such as iron, lime, phos- 
phorus, silica, magnesia, alumina, and soda, are so thoroughly mixed and 
in so favorable proportions that the strength and fertility of the soil are 
very great. The depth of the soil has the same limit as the Drift itself, 
which is, on an average, about twenty-five feet. The soil is more gravelly 
and stony in the rolling tracts. The stones come partly from the under- 
lying.rock, but mainly from the Drift. They are common along all the 
valleys of streams and creeks and in shallow ravines. They are made 
to appear superficial by the washing away of the clayey parts of the Drift, 
and are not due to any Drift agency acting since the deposition of the 
great mass. The north-western part of the county has a heavy clayey 
soil, with some cxceptions. This clayey, flat land is comparatively free 
from superficial bowlders. Very little gravel can be found except in the 
line of gravel knolls that passes north-westwardly through Radnor town- 
ship. The valleys of the streams, however, show a great many northern 
bowlders, as in other parts of the county. Besides these general charac- 
ters of the soil of the county, a great many modifications due to local 
causes will be seen in passing over the county. There are some marshy 
accumulations, which, when duly drained, are found to possess a soil of 
remarkable ammoniacal qualities, due to decaying vegetation. The 
alluvial river margins possess a characteristic soil, strongly contrasting 
with the generally clayey lands of the county. They are lighter and 
warmer, while they are annually renewed, like the countries of lower 
Egypt, by the muddy waters of spring freshets, and are hence of ex- 
haustless fertility. 

The whole county was originally wooded with deciduous trees, which 
were associated, in the eastern portion, with a few species of conifers. 
Rev. J. H Creighton, of Delaware, bas kindly furnished the following 
list of 


TREES, SHRUBS, AND Woopy VinEs FOUND GROWING IN DELAWARE County. 


Abies Canadensis..........006 ssccssess Michx. Betula migra.......cesccssceee vassevees ove L. 
Acer saccharinum ...... .ssssces cesses Wang. Bignonia capreolata................000 L. 

* yubrum 0...0..0. sonnnnnnn coneee sonen L. Crataegus cordata ......... ccc. onen Ait. 

* GASYCATPUM ....0..0.00 ceseee nennen Ehr. “ oxycantha...... 2. ceceeees L. 
Ampelopsis quinquefolia............ Michx. COCCINER ...,.0..000 seseceeee L. 
Alnus INCANB.....00.. ceesscerscessscee oes Willd. “ FLAVA eoraaener snnnannen coceee . Ait. 
Amelanchier Canadensis......... Torr &Gr. Cornus florida...... c.cccece ssecveece on L. 
Asimina trilob& ......... ...c0ssceeee eee Dunal. “ Canadensis ....... | adeceeees ove L. 
Aesculus glabra ...... ccscssees cesses one Willd. 6 paniculata ...... sescccee. nee L’Her. 
Benzoin odoriferum .............sss0 Nees. © alternifolia... 0.0... cece. cssees L. 


Betula papyracea. ....0.000 covcssece un Ait. (?) Caryaalba .........0. csscssses cosseeens one Nutt. 
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Carya tomentosa ...... 1.1.01 cecsesseess Nutt 
“ glabra ......cccee secececereee nennen Torr 
MICTOCATPR .eeren0n merseneree nn Nutt. 
“© POTCINA ......000 ceneee crseceees ves Nutt. 

Clematis Virginiana ......... ssssees L. 

Corylus Americana ...... 2... ccccere Walt 

Celastrus scandens...... cussoroer sseess L. 

Castanea VEBCH ...... .....2s00 ceeccevcece L. 

Cercis Canadensis ...... .....ccc0 see en L. 

Carpinus Americana......... ...csecss Michx 

Cephalanthus occidentalis ......... L. 

Celtis crassifolia .....eu.0 000000 ceseseees Lam. 

Diervilla trifida ...........s0c0 sense Moench. 

Euonymus atropurpureuB........... Jacq. 

“ Americanus ...... cn... L. 

“ obovatuß au cseonn onen Nutt 
Fagus ferruginea ...... ... sscssers cases " Ait. 
Fraxinus Americana .............080 L. 
“ viridis...... 0202cr cescee coves Michx. f. 
quadrangulata ............ Michx 

“ sambucifolia...... 2... ... Lam 

Gleditschia triacanthus .............. L 

Hamamelis Virginica.. ............ +. L 

Hydrangea arborescens .............. L. 

Juglans Nigra ......... secses ceseeesce ane L. 
“  einerea .neeeneesenenen namen L 

Juniperus Virginiana........... 00. L 

Liriodendron tulipifera ........ ...... L. 

Lonicera grata......... sersooncn cosesseos Ait. 

Morus rubra ...... coves coosescee seccenes L. 

“© TGA... accesses coves coseee one L. 

Menispermum Canadensis ......... L. 

Nyssa multiflora......... one seeces coones Wang. 

Negundo aceroides ......... ..cece cscs Moench 

Ostrya Virginica....... .ccscocsceceee ese Willd 

Populus alba .........sccccces cecees onen L. 

“  palsamifera, ...... .ccsceeee one L. 

“  grandidentata ............... Michx. 

“ tremuloides ..........ccsee8 Michx. 

$6 amgullata ........ccce ceeeece ees Ait. 

© moNIlifera ...... 2.000 een eece Ait. 

Pyrus coronaria ...... ccoeceece cecece cos L. 

Prunus serotina ...... ....cec0e cece coe Ehr. 

© Virgimiana.......... sccccseee oes L. 

“ Chickasa. ...... 01.005 ssceee evacs Michx. 

Ptelea trifoliata ..........00¢ 200000 000000 L. 

Platanus occidentalis ..............00 L. 

Pinus mitiß ..........00scsces cecnee vee .. Michx. 
[1 


Quercus MACTOCATPA ...... seen sn Michx. 
“ alba ee . L. 

“ Prinus ......000 200000 cocece sen L. 

“ palustris ...... ceovereee evceenee DuRoi. 

“ DICOlOL......scseeees soecesces one Willd. 

“ falcata ......2.cscece conces ceenes Michx. 

“ tinctoria ...... cneonesoonunnnnen Bart. 

“ DIQTA 00.00, cevece sonne coe sen nen L. 

66 AQUATICA, 0.2... ceseee coe coe wees Catesby. 

$6 YUDTA ws csssecees nennen nennen L. 

“ Phiellog 20.0.2 sro senses nennen on L. 

“ COCCINER 0.0.00 200 cence coe seen Wang. 
Rosa etigera 2.0... ccesce ese cecves convenes Michx. 
66 LUCIDA....0. ceeese veccce se sesscscee one Ebr. 

“ TUDIQINOSA 2... 0000. cee cee cee sonne L. 
 blanda .....000 ononen sen cse cee one ces Ait. 

© Carolina ......... 100000 ceceee cee 000 L. 
Robinia pseudacacia...... ........... L. 
Ribes Cynosbati............ ce... L. 
* Tacustrar ...... cccseccescccssecescee = POIF. 
Rhus glabra... ...... cesses cee sce os sev 00 L. 
* typhina re L. 

* toxicodendron ...... ce sec vee eee L. 
Sambucus Canadensis ......... es. 008 L. 
Sassafras officinale...........00. 20s es0e0 Nees. 
Salix fragilis ............ 008 cee vee cee coves L. 
Smilax rotundifolia.............. 000000 L. 
Spiraea opulifolia..... ....0. 10sec cesses L. 
"© galicifOlia.. ...... 02 ccc vce ces see L, 
Staphylea trifolia......... 1.0 200 0.0000 L, 
Salix humilis...............0ccc0seeeeeeee Marsh 
$6 AIDA... 0c. eevee cee cee ces con cne cee ene L. 

$€  Tomgifolia, ........... 002 ccs cee ene ons Muhl 

$6 NAQTB... cccceee see ssscceecscseerseee Marsh] 
6 GiSCOlOL ........cceceeceeseoeeeeee Muhl 

© LUCIDA 22. cscs cee ece cee ctecseceeeee Muhl 
Tilia Americana... ...... sc. ces cee ene cee L. 
Tecoma radicans... Juss: 
Thuja occidentalis .. ees eeeees L. 
Ulmus Americana (pl. Clayt) tenes Willd 
“ fulva... .. wo. Michx. 
Viburnum prunifolium .. one eee cee seces L. 
a OPUlUS 20... een one cee eve one L. 

“ acerifolium............00 L. 
Vitis cordifolia .............c0000ceseeeee Michx 
“ aestivalis..............cccsssceseseee Miche 
Vaccinium macrocarpon .......... Ait. 
Zanthoxylum Americanum ........ Mill, 
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This list may be increased by adding Gymnocladus Canadensis, Lam. 
(Kentucky coffee-tree), seen in Radnor township, and Prunus Americana, 
Marshall. The red mulberry (Morus rubra, L.) is rather common, growing 
in situations that prove it indigenous to the county. It is also common, 
in ita native state, in most of north-western Ohio. The Balm of Gilead 
(Populus candicans, Ait.) and the common locust (Robinia pseudacacia L.) 
are also generally seen in cultivation. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The geological range of the county is from the base of the Carbonif- 
erous system to the Waterlime in the Upper Silurian. The oldest, and 
hence the lowest, geological horizon is in the north-western portion of 
the county, occupying Thompson and a part of Scioto townships. The 
outcropping belts of the formations cross the county from north to south. 
The townships of Radnor, Marlborough, Troy, Delaware, Concord, Lib- 
erty, and Scioto are underlain by the Corniferous, including also what 
there may be of the Hamilton. The belt between the Olentangy and 
Alum Creek is occupied mainly with the outcroping edge of the Huron 
shale, including the underlying blue shale seen beneath the Huron at 
Delaware, in the banks of the Olentangy. How far east of Alum Creek 
the black slate extends it is impossible to say, but it probably includes 
the western portions of Kingston, Berkshire, and Genoa. The fragile 
shales that immediately underlie the Berea grit have a narrow belt of 
outcrop through Kingston, Berkshire, and Genoa. The Berea grit under- 
lies the most of Porter, Trenton, and Harlem. The overlying Cuyahoga 
shales and sandstone, called Logan sandstones in the southern part of the 
State, have but a feeble representation in Delaware county. They 
would undoubtedly be encountered by drilling in the extreme eastern 
portion of the eastern tier of towns. The various strata making the 
series of Delaware county are as follows, in descending order: 


Cuyahoga shales and sandstones. 

Berea grit. 

Cleveland shale. 

Huron shale. 

Olentangy shale. 

Hamilton and Upper Corniferous limestone. 
Lower Corniferous limestone. 

Oriskany sandstone, or conglomerate. 
Waterlime. 


Cuyahoga Shales and Sandstones.—At Condit, in Trenton township, on 
the line between sections 1 and 2, may be seen an exposure of the Cuya- 
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hoga, in the bed of Perfect’s Creek. It is on land of Oliver Greatrax, and 
has the following section, in descending order: 
No. 1. Sandstone, of the grit of the Berea, not glittering and 


earthy, in beds of 1 to 4 inches, Been ............c00ceseee - 3 ft. 
“ 2. Shale—blue, hard.......... scccccce secsee coccscece sscves consccees sossecece 1 “ 
«“ 3. Sandstone, same as No. 1, but in thicker beds of 4 to 6 
incheß......... cccsas cvcsccccs ssecesces cecceccncecces annnnn seenes savtes ces nee 2“ 
“© 4. Shale, like No. 2 ...... 0.2000 csc saon00 sonnnunnn nonunn see onnonn sun son sun nunen 8in. 
“ 5. Sandstone, same as No. 1, H€@M........- soonensnonen sonen sonnunanı coe 4 “ 
Total ......000 cen ssncescee coves socesenes cos nun ann cesses cuseee cossesees cos 10“ 8 “ 


The bedding of this quarry is irregular, the pieces coming out in all 
shapes lenticularly, and varying in thickness; but the stone is very 
good, the grain being firmer and more like that of the Berea than any 
seen elsewhere in the Cuyahoga. 

S. W. } section 2, Trenton. In the left bank of Perfect’s Creek, on the 
land of Norman Overturf, the following section may be made out, in 
descending order: 


SECTION on NORMAN ÖVERTURF’S LAND, TRENTON TOWNSHIP. 


No. 1. Thin-bedded, shaly sandstone, glittering with mica, espe- 


cially on the sides of the bedding .. one . 3 ft. 
“ 2. Beds more even—2 to 5 inches; grit similar to that of the 
Berea ... ... 2.0000 covcceces sarnenenn sans sunnen sunann snanna cones coe cee ces „4“ 6in. 
“ 3. Very thin and shaly, rather slaty..............csccseccccseses see oee 6“ 
“ 4. Beds2to4inches ........00000n see cnccee one non cen see non one nen son coscenes 6“ 
“ 5. Slaty sandstone.........zenuunconsennonssnsnunnnnensssnonsnnnnennn cee nenne: 4 “ 
“ 6. Beds 2 to 6 inches, Been.......un een ouserunnesnnononensonenmonsnennene L Mf 
Total .......0. see vse cee coe ese ons nun non nnn sun nen sun cscecessccesssscesescee O0 10 8 


The slaty beds of this section, which are wavy and ripple-marked, lie 
irregularly among stone that is of a coarser grain and heavier bedding, 
the heavy beds ehowing the unusual phenomenon of tapering out, allow- 
ing the horizon of the slaty layers to rise and fall in the course of a few rods, 

This section, or parts of it, is seen again in the left bank of the Wal- 
nut, below the mouth of the Perfect Creek, on Mr. Overturf’s land. It is 
also exposed a few rods further north, along the left bank of Walnut 
Creek, on Monroe Vance’s farm. At the latter place some very good flag- 
ging has been obtained from the bed of the creek, but the thickest beds 
are not over four inches, the most being less than an inch. They afford 
here a fine surface exposure, showing a peculiar sheety and wavy 
arrangement. They rise and fall, shooting up and down at various 
angles and in all directions, and are often ripple-marked, reminding the 
observer very much of similar thin layers of the Waterlime of the Upper 
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Silurian. Similar beds are exposed on John Ferrier’s land, next above 
Mr. Vance’s. They continue also through the farms of Andre Wiants, 
Hosea Stockwell, Nelson Utley, and James Williamson, a mile and a half 
above Mr. Vance’s, showing the same characters, and are somewhat used 
for walling wells and for common foundations. Below Mr. Overturf's 
section, Mr. Reason Criss owns a bluff of similar stone on the right bank 
of the Walnut. Passing down the Walnut, from the mouth of the Per- 
fect, lower beds of No. 6 of the section above given on Mr. Overturf’s 
land are visible, making in all six feet of beds varying from two to six 
inches in thickness. Although these beds generally have that thickness, 
this number also embraces wavy beds of not more than one-eighth to one- 
half inch thick, which strike diagonally across the face of the bluff, 
sometimes rising and falling, and running out in either direction, with 
a tapering point, within twenty-five feet, the thickness of the slaty beds 
not being altogether more than four inches. Thus the valuable beds are 
cut up into lenticular pieces of differing thicknesses, and rendered easy 
of quarrying. With the exception of these wavy beds, the whole of 
Overturfs section might be embraced in one number, the beds repre- 
sented by Nos. 1, 3, and 5 being like the above in No. 6, and very unre- 
liable, and without extension horizontally. 

Passing further down the creek, just before reaching widow Boyd’s 
quarry, the base of the foregoing section shows thicker beds of six to 
fourteen inches, to the amount of about three feet; but before reaching 
the quarry they disappear in the bank, and no more is seen of them. 
But at the quarry of Mrs. Boyd there is a high bank of about twenty 
feet, embracing some of the rock of the foregoing section, and running 
down so as to cover the foregoing thick beds. Here the thickest stone 
taken out is fourteen inches, but no bed is constantly of that thickness. 
Indeed, the whole of it, even in the bed of the creek where the quarrying 
is done, appears thin-bedded, and it is difficult to say where the horizon 
of the above thick beds really is. It is certain, however, that to complete 
the downward section from Overturf’s to this place it is necessary to add: 


No. 7. Beds heavier, sometimes 14 inches, with some slaty beds... 5 ft. 6 in. 


At Mrs. Boyd’s quarry some fine stone for heavy bridge abutments is 
being taken out (summer of 1872). It is of a fine grain, blue color, and 
a thickness of about eight inches. When it comes from below the water, 
sometimes the thinner slaty beds are compacted and adhere together, so 
that the stone appears nearly all in beds of four to fourteen inches. 

Descending the creek still further, there occurs an interval of no ex- 
posure, but from the dip of the beds where last scen, and from the char- 
acter of the stone where next exposed, it is certain the creek has made 
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its way to a lower horizon in the formation. It is necessary to add, 
therefore: 
No. 8. (Seen above the bridge over the creek, east from Sunbury, and 
near Boyd’s qurrry ; also below the bridge at the top of the 
bluff, right bank.) Irregular, rough, full of oblique divi- 
sional planes, fragmentary, 2 and sometimes concretionary, 
and in large masses.. nee sen ces cee ccsceceecenscsscetcscessssecersseess 6 ff, 
“ 9. Regular beds of 2 to 4 inches... wees ww 44 
“10. Massive, or concretionary and ‘irregular, with ‘oblique divi 
sional planes, somewhat irony, with shaly deposits and part- 
INQS, BEEN....en sensor cee cne cee cee ene vas cos cen concen cesses sce cesceecsscccccscsscee 12 

The shale sometimes crumbles out of No. 10, leaving the heavier stone, 
thus showing a tendency to caverns; but these hdles are not of great 
depth, because of the unstable character of the rest of the rock. In some 
places No. 9 is entirely lost, and Nos. 8 and 10 unite, making a very 
rough and angular stone, with a thickness of twenty feet or more. The 
bed of the creek here is made up of irregular angular pieces, instead of 
flat, thin fragments, as at Mrs. Boyd’s quarry and above. This section, 
showing more or less of the beds of Nos. 8, 9, and 10, continues to form 
the bluffs of the stream as far down as the dam. A few rods below the 
dam the left bank is thirty-eight feet high, and is covered with a deposit 
of travertine, or carbonate of lime, from the top to the bottom. There 
is a flow of calcareous water over the bluff. This deposit is porous, and 
must have at least an average thickness of three feet. Pieces of that 
thickness have fallen down from the bluff. This carbonate has here no 
stains as of iron, noticed at Iberia, in Morrow county, although it occu- 
pies a similar situation geologically. This travertine has been burned, 
and is found to make a very white and strong quicklime. 

The origin of the calcareous water which deposits this travertine is in- 
volved in much doubt, there being no limestone in that neighborhood, 
nor near that geological horizon. 

Just below this travertine, on the same side of the stream, is John 
Landon’s quarry, situated a short distance above the mill. This contains 
the base of the section of rough stone already given (Non 8, 9, and 10), 
and shows as follows: 

No. 10. Additional to No. 10.. wens .. 8 ft. 
“ 11. Alternations of beds of shaly sandstone of 2 to 6 inches, 
and of good beds of solid stone of 6 to 20 inches. The 
individual layers of the slaty sandstone are not more 


than } of an inch thick ®.............0..ccssecorsecccsccscscesecees DE © 
“12, Shale 20... ..c sce ccc see ccc cce cence sovcesceeessceeece cas ccsseccsescesscsseee 4 “ 6 in, 








* These partings of slaty stone between the heavy beds aid in quarrying. 
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Opposite the mill of Mr. McFarland, Mr. Landon owns another quarry, 
situated a little further down. At this place the exposed section is as 
follows, continuing the numbering from above: 


NO. 11. AS AbOVC........ces0ceees sccess cos ers sou sesnen socsan cusses nennen ‘vee 18 ft. 
“ 12. Shale, a8 above ........cccsccesseccee cee see ccnces sonne coves sesces sosees 4“ 6in. 
“ 13. Heavy sandstone, in one bed, sometimes concretionary. 2 “ 
“ 14. Shale ........ sscscecoceee onnunnner onnnunnne annonnunı nunsen sesnansen coosen ees 1 “ 
“ 15. In one bed, sandstone ..............ccccce sccces sonunneon nonanı sence 1 “10 “ 
“ 16. Shale in the bed of the creek, thickness unknown. 
Total thickness of Section ..............csssesecess conece sonsceees 76% 8 


The shale of No. 12 is apt to contain thin but very even beds of good 
sandstone. Indeed, one heavy bed of sandstone, valuable for railroad 
bridges, and for that purpose here quarried, entirely embraced in this 
shale, gradually thins out horizontally toward the north, and disappears 
entirely in the distance of 22 feet. This is a valuable quarry and furn- 
ishes heavy stone. The same is true of Sprague and Burr’s quarry, 
which is across the creek and near the mill of Mr. McFarland. It 1s in 
the beds of No. 11 of the foregoing section. 

Passing dowr the creek to the mouth of the Rattlesnake Creek, no 
further view of the shale underlying the sandstone is obtained. The 
bluffs are bold and rocky on either side, large fallen masses lying at the 
base, breaking the force of freshet currents and concealing the shale 
from sight. 

The foregoing section of the lower portion of the sandstone, Nos. 1 to 
16 inclusive, includes the Berea grit. It shows the imperceptible change 
that takes place between the Cuyahoga and the Berea. There seems 
to be no marked horizon setting off one from the other, yet there is a 
lithological difference that mainly consists in the heavier beds and the 
coarser grain of the Berea. The mica specks are also wanting generally 
in the Berea, although it is probable they would be found in the inclosed 
shale. The Berea may be said to include Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, and 13; the 
Cuyahoga would embrace Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. The underlying 
shale is represented within the sandstone layers of the base of the Berea 
grit by Nos. 12 and 14; showing a gradual transition, so far as this sec- 
tion is concerned, from shale to coarse-grained sandstone, and then to 
the fine and shaly beds of the Cuyahoga. The very rough and fragment- 
ary condition of Nos 8 and 10 should be specially noted. It occurs within 
the Berea, and has not been seen elsewhere in that formation. 

Berea Grit.—Besides the foregoing sections in the Berea grit, it is also 
quarried by Mr. John Knox, in the banks of the Rattlesnake Creek, 
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about half a mile above its junction with the Walnut. This quarry, 
worked by Messrs. Landon and Fish, shows the following downward 
section: 


No.1. Drift .........020s00 000000 0senun scenes cocees asses cee cece sccece nnannn conses sence 2 ft. 
“ 2. Beds two to three inches ............cccc0 senses cer cesscecsessceercseee LZ © 
“ 3. Beds six to eight inches ...........:0.cccesssesssses sen csecoreeeerecesone oo 
“4. Slaty beda.... on nase cee cae cen en see rennen san sen ons 2in. 
“5 Concretionary, rough, worthless .. se ceeseececessccscesctee coe 2 “QM 
“ 6. Heavy beds, four to ten inches..............0.0000ee cneene ceeees onen b “ 
“ 7. Interval hid. 
“ 8. Thicker beds in the creek, not well seen. 


Total .......1. sce cccecee cas cos cee cesses ces cce cece cescssccecseepscssecrees Do Sf 4 “ 


This quarry is probably in the upper portion of the Berea grit. A quar- 
ter of a mile above Mr. Knox’s quarry is that of Mr. Alfred Williams. 
This shows about fifteen feet of beds of two to four inches. About a mile 
and a quarter north of Harlem, along the South Branch of Spruce Run, 
is Homer Merritt’s quarry. The upper portion of his section consists 
of thin layers of two to six inches. Thicker layers of fourteen or six- 
teen inches are near the bottom of the quarry. At Harlem Mr. Carey 
Paul owns a quarry, worked by Daniel Bennett, which embraces about 
twelve feet in perpendicular section, of uniform beds of two to six 


inches. Mr. A. S. Scott’s land joins Paul’s below, and contains two 


opened quarries that supply, like Mr. Paul’s, considerable valuable stone. 
The horizons of Mr. Scott’s quarries are identical, and embrace the fol- 
lowing descending section : 


SECTION AT Scort’s Quarry, IN HARLEM TOWNSHIP. 


No.1. Drift.. non sesessccccesseee 3 ft 
“ 2. Beds three to four inches, with shaly interstratification nes nne cece 12 “ 
“ 3. Beds eight to twelve inches .........00. sescecees coe cvevee nonnen coe nen cee onem 4“ 

Total .......00see cee cee cesses cassce cee con ssscsscccececcscsecesccssssserssseseeee LQ “ 


These quarries are in the southern corner of Harlem township, on 
small tributaries to Duncan’s Creek, and are probably in the upper por- 
tion of the Berea grit. 

Still further south, and adjoining Mr. Scott’s, is Sherman Fairchild’s 
section, which embraces good stone, and lies in a very favorable situation 
for drainage of the quarry. It is composed of beds of two to eight inches, 
with shale, making six feet exposed. 

In the N. E.} section 1, Berkshire, on the farm of Truman Perfect, 
beds belonging to the Berea have been considerably wrought formerly. 
The exposure occurs along a ravine which also crosses Mr. C. C. Bricker’s 
farm, where similar beds have been opened, but feebly worked. In the 
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north-west corner of Porter township Mr. Seymour Chambers owns a 
small opening in beds that belong tothe Berea. The quarry is in the 
left bank of Walnut Creek, and shows five feet of beds that are from 
two to three inches in thickness. In the N. E.} section 4, Kingston, 
Mr. James Stark has opened the Berea along the Little Walnut. The 
beds are thin, varying from two to four inches. 

In general, the Berea grit in Delaware county is a very excellent stone 
for all purposes of building, and is very extensively wrought at Sunbury. 
It appears, however, to be of a finer grain than in the northern part of 
the State, and the massive beds that characterize 1t in Lorain county 
are entirely wanting. 

Cleveland Shale—The Bedford shale, which occurs below the Berea in 
the northern part of the State, seems not to exist in Delaware county. 
The Cleveland, likewise, has not been certainly identified. This is 
partly owing to the meagerness of the exposure of the beds of that hor1- 
zon in Delaware county, and partly to the difficulty of distinguishing, 
without fossils, the Cleveland from the black slate (Huron shale). This 
uncertainty is augmented by the attenuation or non-existence of the 
Erie shale, which separates them by a wide interval in the northern 
part of the State. There are a few exposures of black or blackish shale 
in the banks of Walnut Creek in Berkshire township that may be 
referred to the Cleveland. 

This stratigraphical horizon is also exposed below Mr. James Stark’s 
quarry, on section 4, in Kingston township, near a saw-mill. Fragments 
of sandstone and of silicious limestone are strewn along the bed of the 
creek, mingled with northern bowlders. The limestone bed from which 
these fragments were derived was met in digging for the foundations of 
the mill. It is in a single bed, and is comparable to that which occurs 
at South Woodbury, in Morrow county. It is here, however, five to eight 
inches thick, and is said to be inclosed in the shale. The shale is blue, 
varying to purplish, through the presence of bituminous matter. It 
crumbles under the weather. Passing from the mill, a few rods down 
the creek there are seen two beds of this limestone, the upper about one 
and a half inches in thickness and the other about three inches. They 
are separated by four inches of shale, and have a coarse-grained, rusty 
coating, as at Mandeville’s quarry in North Bloomfield, Morrow county. 

Huron Shale.—This shale has a full development in Delaware county. 
Its outcropping belt is from eight to ten miles wide, and is divided by 
Alum Creek into about equal parts. It graduates downward into a shale 
which is much less bituminous and has a bluish color, and which lies 
directly on the blue limestone quarried at Delaware. It has occasional 
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outcrops on the west side of the Olentangy, but that stream lies, almost 
without exception, along the western edge of the black slate or of the 
shale underlying. Alum Creek, and nearly all of its small tributaries, 
afford frequent sections of the Huron shale; but they are so unconnected, 
and have so great a resemblance one to the other, that they can not be 
correlated. Hence no correct statement of the thickness of this shale 
can be given. It has been estimated at about 300 feet. 

It would be impossible to mention every point at which this shale is 
exposed in Delaware county; hence only those outcrops will be noted at 
which some features are disclosed which throw light on the general 
character of the formation. 

In the bank of the East Branch of the Olentangy, near the center of 
section 1, Marlborough township, at Kline’s factory, the following section, 
in descending order, was taken. It belongs to the lowest part of the 
Huron: , 

SECTION AT Kı.ıne’s Factory. 
No. 1. Thin, bituminous and brittle, similar to the exposure at 
Cardington, Morrow COUNLY ...... .20000 sccoscssecscass snannn cee cee 7 ft. 

2. Blue shale; calcareous, hard and compact, parting con- 
choidally ; less hard and enduring than limestone; con- 
cretionary, irregular and bilging; seen in the bed of the 
river: this may not be a constant layer; seen... 6 in. 


“ 


Total ......u..cu0 sus cencec cee cee son seecen cee cescsscsoes nenne DD 


Thirty or forty rods below the bridge over the Olentangy, just below 
the union of the East and West Branches, Troy township, the same hori- 
zon is exposed in the left bank of the river, on Jos. Cole’s land, covering, 
however, more of both numbers, as follows: 


Section IN Huron SHALE on Jos. CoLe’s Lanp, Troy Townsuip. 


No. 1. Black slate, the weathered surface of which is divided 
into very thin beds; includes two beds, of an inch or 
two each, of less bituminous shale, which is blue, if 
damp, but brown when dry and rusted.........e. seen. 28 ft. 


“ Blue shale, yet in regular, thin bedding......... ... zero. sees 6 in. 
“ Same a8 No. 1...... scecesves cvcces onnonn sos ononnn cusses cesses cee nennen . 4 “ 
Bluish or purplish shale, in thin beds...... ...... ...... ...... 3" 6° 


Black slate.........c.0 000000 00000 cor coe cescnsee ann nen cee coe cee nenne san en 
Massive blue shale, weathering out superficially in small 
rounded pieces or short cylinders, the upper ends of 
which are convex and the lower concave, the equiva- 
lent of No. 2 at Kline’s factory.............ccsscsseceecerereee Lf 
“ 7. Blue bedded shale ; seen......... 0.00 200000000000 cee cee cas ens veces 


Total ......000 cccccccce cos sec non non coe one cus nun cus nen cee non cee san ann 32 “ 


Poe w bh 
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The black slate also appears in the bed of the river about a mile below 
Cole’s, on the land of David Dix and Henry Main, and in the bed of Horse- 
shoe Run, in the south-east part of Troy township. 

In No. 1, above, are large concretions of hard, black limestone, which 
are horizontally marked with parallel ridges or rings. When broken, 
some of them show small gashes or wafer-like cavities. These concre- 
tions are common near the base of Huron shale, and are often quite 
round, though they more usually show the form illustrated by the figure 
below. 


CONCRETION IN THE BLACK SLATER, DELAWARE COUNTY, THREE AND A HALF Feet IN DIAMETER. 





Besides those black concretions, there are some irregular calcareous 
masses that are blue and very hard. These calcareous masses in the lower 
portion of the Huron seem to indicate the waning of that condition of 
the ocean that deposited the Hamilton. 

At Delaware, a quarter of a mile below the railroad bridge over the 
Olentangy, the Huron shale appears in the left bank of the river, under- 
lain by the shale which has been regarded the equivalent of the Hamil- 
ton. There are no fossils in this underlying shale at Delaware proving 
its Hamilton age, and it will be referred to in the following pages, to 
avoid a possible misuse of terms, as the Olentangy shale. . The slate is 
of its usual thin beds, with some calcareous layers, which are black, and 
about half an inch thick, hardly distinguishable from the slate itself. 
Here are also the round, calcareous concretions, technically called septaria, 
common to the lower portion of the black slate. The line of contact 
of the slate with the shale underlying is quite conspicuous at some dis- 
tance from the bluff, the shale weathering out faster, allowing the tough 
beds of slate to project. 
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SECTION AT DELAWARE, CovERING THE Lower Part or THE Huron SHALE AND THE 
WHOLE OF THE OLENTANGY SHALE. 


No. 1. Black slate (Huron shale)...............cssscssee seccsses ee oes 30 ft. 
« 2. PBiue shale, without fossils, in thin beds or massive... 8 “ 
“ 83. Blue limestone............ 02. sun 020000000 000000 sveeee cosas cee cesses 4in. 
“ 4. Shale, like No. 2.......zeuresoncen coccececs con cecccscensscesesseeee 1 4 & 
“ 65. Blue limestone................. non vee eee ene ann cee onennone ann ann ene 3 * 
“ 6. Shale, like No. 2....eeasorsneruennonnnonnen aononnune nannnenen namen 5“ 
« 7. Alternations of blue shale and black slate............... 4 “ 
“« 8. Blue shale, like No. 2......... .ccsccccscscecscence tosvevces cocece 4 
“ 9. Shale, with concretions of blue limestone that part 
under the weather conchoidally like massive shale. 
These hardened calcareous masses are not regularly 
disposed with respect to each other, but fill most 
of the interval of six feet. They are six to eight 
inches thick, and two to three feet wide horizon- 
tall y™.. .......05 snnananen coscecces sesccecce conesence nase nanen senceanes 6“ 
“ 10. Shale ? (sloping talus), not well exposed ......... ....s00. 10 “ 


«“ 11. Bituminous, nearly unfossiliferous, limestone, of a 
black or purplish-black color, hard and crystailine. 
This black limestone shows a few indistinct bi- 
valves. One, which is large and coarse, appears to 
be Avicula pecteniformis, Hall; s€€M ............ sesseeees 3 
© 12. Interval, rock mot Been......... secssses sessscess snnonnunn coeees 5“ 
«“ 13. Section at Little’s quarry, in the blue limestone (see 
page 96). The upper portions of this are quite 
cherty and pyritiferous. It may be ......... ccsscssee one 25 ‘“ 


Total ......01. csccccsee coccscees enanannen seven conseeses soscoeess 101 “ 11 “ 


Above Delaware the black slate and the Olentangy shale are frequently 
seen in the left bank of the river. The strike of the slate runs a little 
east of the river at the city, passing through and forming the bluff on 
which East Delaware is situated. The concretions of black limestone are 
from three inches to three and four feet in diameter, and sometimes 
much larger. Of these Dr. J. S. Newberry says, in the Report of Progress 
for 1869, p. 19: 

“ Much of the doubt which has hung around the age of the Huron shale has been 
due to the fact that it has been confounded with the Cleveland shale, which lies 
several hundred feet above it, and that the fossils (without which, as we have said, 
it is generally impossible to accurately determine the age of any of the sedimentary 
rocks) had not been found. Yet, with diligent search, we have now discovered not 
only fossils sufficient to identify this formation with the Portage of New York, but 
the acute eye of Mr. Hertzer has detected, in certain calcareous concretions which 





*No. 9 here appears the same as No. 6 near the base of the section at Cole’s, im 
Troy township. 
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occur near the base, at Delaware, Monroeville, etc., fossils of great scientific interest. 
These concretions are often spherical, are sometimes twelve feet in diameter, and 
very frequently contain organic nuclei, around which they are formed. These nuclei 
are either portions of the trunks of large coniferous trees allied to our pines, replaced, 
particle by particle, by silica, so that their structure can be studied almost as well as 
that of the recent wood, or large bones. With the exception of some trunks of tree 
ferns which we have found in the Corniferous limestone of Delaware and Sandusky, 
these masses of silicified wood are the oldest remains of a land vegetation yet found 
in the State. The Silurian rocks every where abound with impressions of sea weeds, 
but not until now had we found proof that there were, in the Devonian age, conti- 
nental surfaces covered with forests of trees similar in character to and rivaling in 
magnitude the pines of the present day. 

“The bones contained. in these concretions are those of gigantic fishes, larger, more 
powerful, and more singular in their organization than any of those immortalized by 
Hugh Miller. These fishes we owe to the industry and acuteness of Mr. Hertzer, and 
in recognition of that fact I have named the most remarkable one Dinichthys Hert- 
geri, or Hertzer’s terrible fish. This name will not seem ill-chosen, when I say that 
the fish that now bears it had a head three feet long by two feet broad, and that his 
under jaws were more than two feet in length and five inches deep. They are com- 
posed of dense bony tissue, and are turned up anteriorly like sled-runners; the ex- 
tremities of both jaws meeting to form one great triangular tooth, which interlocked 
with two in the upper jaw seven inches in length and more than three inches wide. 
It is apparent, from the structure of these jaws, that they could easily embrace in 
their grasp the body of a man—perhaps a horse—and as they were doubtless moved 
by muscles of corresponding power, they could crush such a body as we would crack 
an egg-shell.” 


One mile north-west from Delaware, Mr. Nathan Miller struck the 
black slate, on the west side of the Olentangy, at the depth of twenty-one 
feet, in digging a well. It may also be seen along a little ravine tribu- 
tary to the Delaware Run, near Mr. Miller’s farm, on the land of C.O. 
and G. W. Little. Limestone only is seen in the bed of the run a few 
rods further west. It is blue and fossiliferous. A short distance still 
higher up the run the black member (No. 11 of the section taken in the 
Olentangy at Delaware) is scen in the bed of the same run. 

About a mile and a half below Stratford a little stream comes into the 
Olentangy from the east, bringing along in freshet time a good many 
pieces of black slate. About a hundred rods up this little stream the 
beds of the black slate appear in situ in the tops of the blufis, the Olen- 
tangy shale, with its full thickness of about thirty feet, being plainly 
exposed near its junction with the slate, while in the river the limestone 
beds of the Upper Corniferous are spread out over a wide surface ex- 
posure. ) 

In Liberty township, two and a half miles south of Stratford, the 
black slate may be seen on the farm of Mr. J. Moorhead, on the west side 
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of the Olentangy, in the banks of a ravine the distance of a mile from 
the river. For a considerable distance from this point, in descending 
the Olentangy, the banks show frequent exposures of the limestone. 
Near Mr. Wm. Case’s quarry, five and a half miles below Stratford, the 
black slate may be seen by ascending a little ravine that comes in from 
the east. The section here is given in describing the Upper Corniferous. 

Just at the county line the slate appears in full force again in the left 
bank of the river, little streams bringing fragments from the west side 
as well as from the east. A perpendicular exposure on land owned by 
Granby Buell of about forty feet consists of about five feet of shale at the 
bottom. It is also seen on the west of the Olentangy, bv ascending a 
ravine near the county line, on Archibald Wood’s land, and again, by 
ascending another ravine about three-quarters of a mile north of the 
county line, on the land of F. Bartholomew, and it seems to extend about 
two miles west of the Olentangy at its point of exit from Delaware 
county. 

Olentangy Shale—This name is given to that bluish and sometimes 
greenish shale which is so extensively exposed in the banks of the 
Olentangy River, in Delaware county, and which underlies the black, 
tough, but thin beds of the Huron shale. It has a thickness of about 
thirty feet. No fossils have been found in it. It is interstratified with 
a little black slate, and in some of its exposures it bears a striking 
resemblance, at least in its bedding, to the Huron shale. The section 
which has already been given of its exposure at Delaware is the most 
complete that has been taken, and very accurately represents its bedding 
and characters wherever seen in the county. It lies immediately upon 
a hard, blackish, sometimes bluish, crystalline, pyritiferous limestone, 
or on the beds that have been denominated Upper Corniferous in reports 
on the counties of Sandusky, Seneca, and Marion. In the county of 
Franklin, and further south, it is said to be wanting, and the black slate 
lies immediately upon the same limestone beds. It is also wanting in 
Defiance county, the black slate there also lying immediately on the 
beds that contain the only Hamilton fossils there yet discovered. This 
shale embraces occasionally a course of impure limestone that has a blue 
color and a rude concretionary appearance. On account of easy quarry- 
ing, it is a constant temptation to the people to employ it in foundations. 
It is found, however, to crumble with exposure after a few months or 
years, and change intoa soft shale orclay. Large blocks of it are washed 
out from this shale just below Waldo, in Marion county, by the force of 
the water coming over the dam at the mill, and have been somewhat 
used by Mr. John Brundage, near Norton, in Marlborough township. 
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This shaly limestone near the base of the Olentangy shale is immedi- 
ately underlain by a very hard crystalline limestone, which is sometimes 
black, but frequently purplish, containing pyrites in abundance and 
very few evident fossils. It is exposed and quarried just below Waldo, 
in Marion county, but is nowhere wrought in Defiance county. It is a 
persistent layer, and occurs in Defiance county. In the report on the 
geology of Marion county it has been referred to the Hamilton, where it 
probably belongs, and seems to represent the Tully limestone of New 
York. 

The following section in the Olentangy shale will further illustrate 
the bedding and nature of this member of the Devonian. It occurs 
along the banks of a little creek that enters the Olentangy River from 
the west, on land of F. Bartholomew, south-east of Powell: 


SECTION IN THE OLENTANGY SHALE, IN LiBERTY TownsHIr. 


No. 1. Black slate, with black limestone concretions.. ............- a... 20 ft. 
‘; 2. Blue shale, bedded like the slate, but softer ............ secscsess 3 “ 
“3. Black limestone, in a broken, lenticular, or concretionary 
. COUTBE 2.000 sennsonen sonnanenn varnnnens seseue aunnnunan anannnann annene seecesees 8in 
* 4. SameasNo.2 ......ces snenener sonsonnne aunnnnnne sanannann sesescecs seseeseeses 5“ 4 * 
«5. Black slate ......... ..sscc cescenece svccccese cvcces nnnunn cosas nannnn soseusese ces 2 “ 
* 6. Shale, same as No. 2...... cscscece sonononan aunnnonne cocece san snonen annunnen 2 
“7. Blue, irregular, shaly limestone, appearing concretionary ; 
the same as that washed out of “blue clay” near Waldo; 
comes out in blocks; in ONE COUTBE ...... cececeee coceneees nenne 4“ 
“ 8. Same as No. 2...... essen. | unnnen seecceces annnen au nun cuees coccessce evasence 10 “ 
“ 9. Same a8 No. 5......0.ccccce sscsce costes cosces annnenenn sasanuunn snnnnnsen eseses 3 “ 
10. Same a8 No. 2.....c00c cceses onunnone: snnnnunan senses cosnccess ascsce nonunn onen 2“ 
“11. Same a8 No. 5...... escccsce cosescecs cscece coscccnce sonnnunen seesss an eseseecs 1 “ 
“12. Same a8 No. 2.12... .cccececese coeces asnnnnunn ennnne soseseens sescuacen eneeeece 6“ 
* 13. Sameas No. 5.......00 seceee onsunnan0 suonunuun nannnn snsunnnnn aossenans ansennen 1 “ 
14. Same a8 No. 2 rororo snenenunnene sanunnnen sesensce sanans senses sonsunnan oe os 1“ 2 * 
15. Same as No. 5 ...... .ccesecne coscncsee coesse nennen cones teases soence sasseseeeas 4 “ 
16. Same a8 No. 2... senesnsnenonnnenun convene sence sonann nunann son cosacescnsseee 1“ 
“17. Same as No. B.....uen soronnone soononuen sunnnnunn sonunnann aensnunen senses ceases 1 * 
“18. Same as No. 7 ...... cesses arannon0n sovecnsee soenee nunnon cesens ssenesces sessence 8 “ 
“19. Shaly (mot well seem)..........0.cscee sonnsnonssnnnanannnne nennen sansonene 15 “ ? 


«20. Hard, dark blue, bituminous limestone, with much chert 

and pyrites; the chert is black, and hard as flint; beds 

three to twelve inches (well exposed) ...... euer sssece coveeeeee 9“ 6 “ 
“21. Thinner blue beds, with vermicular or fucoidal marks, and 

little chert; fossiliferous; sometimes coarsely granular and 

crinoidal, but mainly earthy or argillaceous, and tough 

under the hammer ; within, this is in beds of eix to twelve 

INCHES ..sossaooen ons soe ceveee sonnensen snnnunsen cseene evcccens cossesacs un 6 © 
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No. 22. Limestone in thin or slaty beds, so contorted and yet ag- 
glomerated by chert (which forms nearly one-half of the 
mass) that the whole seems massive; the chert is dark.. 3 ft. 6 in. 

“ 93. Beds of blue limestone of four to ten inches, alternating 
with chert beds of, one to four inches; these limestone 
layers weather into beds of one to two inche3............06 4“ 
“ 24. Thin slaty beds, with alternating chert beds, the latter 
about an inch thick; where this number forms the bed 
of the creek it does not appear slaty, but massive and 
smooth, like a very promising building stone; the creek, 
where it enters the river bottoms, is on this number, 
and nothing more is SCCM ......... enaononn senses onnonnen sovves veces 6“ 


Total............ “Seaces ceceesces sovccsoes cusceocee socces seceee seeces samen 80 “ 8 * 


These limestone beds have been quarried for the building of Mr. 
Bartholomew’s residence. They are none of them conspicuously fossil- 
iferous. 

Hamilton and Upper Corniferous.—These names are here associated, be- 
cause whatever Hamilton fossils have been found in the county have 
been detected in that formation that has been described in reports on 
other counties as Upper Corniferous, and because it seems impossible to 
set any limit to the downward extension of the Hamilton, unless the 
whole of the blue limestone be Hamilton. “he shale which has been 
descri!..d as Olentangy shale was at one time 1: :arded as the only equiv- 
alent of the Hamilton, from the occurrence of H.:nilton fossils in a shaly 
outcrop at Prout’s Station, in Erie county. But ufter the survey of the 
county revealed no fossils in that shale, it became evident that it could 
not be the equivalent of the very fossiliferous outcrop at Prout’s Station, 
and should not bear the name of Hamilton. That shale partakes much 
more largely of the nature of the Huron than cf the Hamilton. The 
name Corniferous is made by Dr. Newberry to cover the whole interval 
between the Oriskany and that shale, the Hamilton being regarded as 
running out into the Corniferous, its fossils mingling with typical Corn- 
iferous fossils. In the State of Michigan, however, the term Hamilton 
has been freely applied to these beds, the Corniferous, if either, being 
regarded as reduced. The lithological characters of the Michigan Ham- 
ilton are the same as those of the Upper Corniferous in Ohio, and it is 
hardly susceptible of doubt that they are stratigraphically identical. In 
Ohio there is a very noticeable lower horizon that should limit the Ham- 
ilton, if that name be applicable to these beds, and if paleontological 
evidence will not limit it.* 


* A few words of explanation are neces«..:"v in connection with the remarks of 
Prof. Winchell, which follow: 
lst. The shale bed, which is described above i.:..ler the name of Olentangy shale, 
19 
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The blue color, close, crystalline texture, frequent argillaceous depos- 
its, and regularity of beds, as well as the occurrence of Hamilton fossils 
through the whole of the Upper Corniferous, as described in the reporte 
on the counties of Sandusky and Seneca, and more especially of Pauld- 
ing and Defiance, are indications that the Hamilton characters pertain- 
ing to the formation are confined to the upper thirty-five feet. These 
characters are very well displayed in the quarries at Delaware, Marion, 
and Sandusky, while the characters of the Lower Corniferous, as the 
term has been used by the writer, are seen at the quarries at Delhi, in 
Delaware county, and at Marblehead, north of Sandusky Bay. It is also 
well exposed in the creek bluffs at Bellepoint, in Delaware county, al- 
though at that place the beds exposed lie below the Delhi beds. 

The upper surface of these beds can be seen on the Olentangy, near 
Norton, on the land of J. B. Wyatt, Mary Wyatt, and of John Brundage, 
where they have been opened for building stone. They,are also quarried 
near Waldo, in Marion county, in a similar situation, in the bed of the 
Olentangy. The only other undoubted exposure of the very highest 
beds belonging to this formation that is known occurs near Delaware, 
likewise in the bed uf the Olentangy. It is mentioned in the section of 


is supposed by Prof. Winchell to be the rock specifically referred to as the probable 
equivalent of the Hamilton. In this he is in error, as the bed referred to as a possi- 
ble representative of the Hamilton in Delaware county is one described by Mr. Hert- 
zer as a light-blue marly stratum, containing coneretions with fish remains different 
from those of the overlying Huron. It would seem from Prof. Winchell’s report that 
he has not encountered this deposit. His Olentangy shale, without some evidence 
to the contrary, I should regard, as he does, as merely a subdivision of the Huron 
shale. 

2d.: The Tully limeston« ? of Prof. Winchell’s sections is certainly Hamilton, as I 
have obtained from it Tropidoleptis carinatus, Plerinea flahella, Nyassa arguta, Spirifera 
mucronata, etc. That it is the equivalent of the Tully limestone is not indicated by 
any evidence yet obtained. 

3d. The relations of the limestone called Hamilton by Prof. Winchell—the equiv- 
alent of the “Sandusky limestone” of our reports—which I have considered a por- 
tion of the Corniferous group, is discussed in the remarks on the Hamilton group, 
Vol. I., Part. L, pp. 144-149, and in the report on Erie county, which forms part of 
this volume. "By reference to the passages referred to, I think it will be seen that the 
weight of evidence is decidedly in favor of its being of Corniferous age. 

The cherty layers which lie between the Huron shale and the quarry-stone at Del- 
aware are probably Hamilton, but the quarry-stone itself, though containing some 
fossils which are common to the Hamilton and the Corniferous, has never yielded me 
any exclusively Hamilton fossils. On the contrary, I have obtained from it quite a 
number of Corniferous species—such as Spirifera gregaria, S. macra, Strophodonta hemi- 
spherica, Peutamerus aratus, which are never known to ascend into the Hamilton. 

J. 8. N. 


u. 
u eee oe te 
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the shale outcropping there, under the head of the Huron Shale, and is 
described as a black limestone, hard and crystalline. (No. 11, p. 90, of 
the section at Delaware covering the Olentangy shale.) It is also in- 
cluded in No. 20 of the “section in the Olentangy shale, in Liberty 
township.” 

The exposure near Norton does not show so dark a color, but varies to 
a blue. It occurs there in even, thick courses, that would be extremely 
difficult to quarry except for the natural joints by which the layers are 
divided into blocks. The same is true of its outcrop near Waldo. In 


* both places it is a hard, ringing, apparently silicious, tough, and refrac- 


tory limestone, some of the blocks being over two feet thick. It is a 
very reliable building stone, but the abundance of pyrites that is scat- 
tered through it makes it very undesirable for conspicuous walls. It is 
exceedingly fine-grained, and but slightly fossiliferous. At these places 
not more than four or five feet of this stone can be seen, but it has an ob- 
served thickness in the southern part of the county of about nine and a 
half feet. It seems to retain a persistent character, for the same stratum 
is seen to form the top of the Upper Corniferous in Defiance county, on 
the west side of the great anticlinal axis. It is believed to be the equiv- 
alent of the Tully limestone of New York. | 
Below these very hard and heavy layers comes the stone quarried ex- 

tensively at Delaware. The quarry of Mr. G. W. Little shows about 
eighteen feet of bedding, in courses three to fifteen inches thick. Itis 
for the most part in a very handsome, evenly-bedded blue limestone that 
shows some coarse chert, and, in places, considerable argillaceous matter, 
which renders the walls built of it liable to the attacks of the weather. 
The features of the Hamilton here seem very conspicuously blended 
with those that have been designated more distinctively as belonging to 
"the Corniferous. The fossils are not abundant throughout the whole, but 
between certain thin beds many bivalves—Cyrtia Hamiltonensis, Spirifera 
mucronata, Strophomena (rhomboidalis?), Strophomena demissa — and one or 
two species of Discina, and various vermicular markings, are common. 

In some of the heavier beds the fish remains that. have been described by 

Dr. Newberry, from the Corniferous at Sandusky, are met with, as well 

as the large coils of Cyrtoceras undulatum. 

Mr. Little’s section is asıfollows, in descending order, dip east: 


SECTION IN THE HAMILTON AT DELAWARE, Ouio—QUARRY OF C. W. LITTLE. 
No.1. Beds thin (because weathered) and faded, showing rather 
gray than blue, fossiliferous with bivalves, specially with 
Strophomena (rhomboidalis?), shown 2.00.05 nen snonnonen ssenseess 2 feet. 
“ 2. Thin, irregular beds, consisting mostly of chert nodules... 2 “ 
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No. 3. The mass of the quarry: blue limestone, with some bands , 
” of impure chert; beds usually two to five inches, but 
sometimes ten to fourteen inches; contains Cyrtia, Dis- 
cina, Strophomena, Spirifera 1.0... cccsccses csscnsces cosencess sessevens „ 16 feet. 


In the vicinity of Delaware are several other quarries in the same 
beds, viz.: 

G. W. Campbell’s, a short distance north-west of Mr. Little’s, on the 
same section. ’ 

Harris Allen’s quarry is about a mile south-east of Mr. Little’s, in the 
right bank of the Olentangy. It is on the same horizon, and presents 
the same features. At Mr. Allen’s quarry some blue flagging may be 
seen in process of decay under the action of water and frost, returning 
apparently to shale or clay, the fossils, Cyrtia and Sprirfera, becoming dis- 
engaged, producing a deposit that may be compared to the shale in 
which these fossils abound, and which has been termed Hamilton, where 
an outcrop occurs in Erie county. This quarry aiso shows Tentaculite, 
the same as at the quarry of Mr. Kawlin, at Sandusky. 

Peter Zimmerman’s quarry is a little above Mr. Allen’s, but in the 
same layers. They both show a slight dip north or north-east. The same 
rock is more or less exposed in the river from Delaware to the mill, three 
miles below. Daniel Kline’s quarry is situated here, also Jos. Slough’s. 

The bed’s quarried by Mr. Little are exposed in the left bank of the 
Olentangy, about two miles above Delaware, on land of Matthis Kruck. 
They form here a rapid across the river, and have been quarried. They 
have also been a little wrought by Frederick Ziegler and Wm. Siegfried, 
as well as by Thomas Slough, all adjoining or near Mr. Kruck. Stone 
from the river along here has been used in the construction of several 
farm residences and barns. Mr. Slough’s large mill is also built of it. 

The same or similar beds are seen in the Olentangy at the center of 
Troy township, and have been opened for building on the land of J. C. 
Main and of W. G. Norris. j 

Peter Wiser’s land, on the right side of the creek, half a mile below 
the mouth of Norris Run, shows this stone, and it has here been opened 
also for quarrying. 

At Stratford there is ample exposure of the Hamilton beds similar to 
the section already taken at Mr.G. W. Little’s, though but little active 
quarrying. Several houses, barns, mills, and churches at Stratford vil- 
lage have been erected of this stone. 

About two miles below Stratford are James Bieber’s mill and quarry. 
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Beds the same as the Delaware stone. Mr. J. A. Clark’s is half a mile 
above Mr. Bieber’s. 

Between two and three miles below Stratford the Lower Corniferous 
appears on both sides of the river, and is described under the head of 
Lower Corniferous. But about fifty rads still further down the right 
bank, shows the Hamilton, or, Upper Corniferous, again, having a thin 
and almost slaty appearance as the edges of the layers are exposed in the 
river bluff. In some parts these beds here are thickly crowded with 
Spirifera, Cyrtia, and Strophomena, these, indeed, being the only conspicu- 
ous fossils. These beds closely overlie the above mentioned Lower Corn- 
iferous, although the superposition could not be discovered, showing the 
continuance of Hamilton fossils well down into the Delaware stone. 

At a point about five miles and a half below Stratford, Mr. William 
Case has a quarry on the left bluff of the river, in beds at the horizon of 
the base of the Delaware stone. A little above this quarry a ravine 
Joins the river from the east, ité sides affording a fine connected section 

through the Olentangy shale, and the whole of the Delaware limestone, 
into the Lower Corniferous. The shale and overlying Huron are seen in 
ascending this ravine, about fifty rods from the river. : Descending this 
ravine, and including the rock exposed below Mr. Case’s quarry, where a 
very prominent bluff is formed by the erosion of the river, the following 

Succession of beds appears: ) 


SE 
“TION Turoven THE OLENTANGY SHALE AND HAMILTON LIMESTONE, FIVE AND 4 


Har MILES BELOW STRATFORD. 


No. 1. Black slate (Fluron shale), S€@M.......... cesses occssce csveaceee sesseeces 10 feet. 
“2. Blue, or bluish-green, bedded shale; non-fossiliferous, em- 
bracing sometimes layers of black slate, like No. 1, of 3 or 
4 inches in thickness; poorly exposed (Olentangy shale), 


“ 3. Bituminous, dark blue, or black limestone ; non-fossiliferous, 
rather rough, hard, and with some black chert, or flint 
(Tully limestone?) 2.0.0.2... ccesesece cocscncee sencacens covesesee sossensescs 1 “ 

Thin, blue, tough, finely crystalline beds, containing eonsid- 
erable black chert, or flint, associated with pyrites; in the 
lower portion in beds of 4 to 16 inches; but little fossil- 
iferous (Tully limestone 7), about......... cesses cence cnnsscees coeees . § + 


2. Beds 4 to 6 inches, slightly fossiliferous; embracing some 
bituminous, slaty shale in irregular deposits about crowded 
ig concretions (Hamilton limestone 7)......... ...sscees sesccsces cooers 14 “ 


‘Tough, bluish-gray, slaty beds of impure limestone, of the 
thickness of } to } an inch, with considerable chert 
(Hamilton?) ......... ceseacece socses cscses cesses cocctaece sonssececeescsencene Off 
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No. 7. Heavier beds (6 to 20 inches), but of the same texture as the 
last; fossiliferous; blue; the horizon of the best quarries 
at Delaware, showing the usual fossils and lithological 
Characters (Hamilton ?)............... cccoss cscoee covccesee saceceees anne 6 feet. 
“8. Crinoidal beds, fossiliferous, of a lighter color; not showing 
blue; generally massive, or 8 to 36 inches, but weathering 
into beds of 3 to 5 inches (Corniferous limestone)............ 6 “ 
“ 9. Heavy or massive beds of crinoidal limestone, which weath- 
ers off by crumbling into angular pieces of an inch or two; 
light gray, or buff; with large concretions of chert be- 
tween it and the last. This seems to contain all the fos- 
sils characterizing the Lower Corniferous, as that term has 
been used in reports on other counties. Below, becoming 
more bituminous, less erinoidal, but equally fossiliferous 
(Corniferous limestone), Seen ...... cscecece coscsece sosces cecsccees „311 * 


Total seen ......... cusses veccee anunon cosscsses ccvece soscce cocces cceses . 94 “ 


There is a strong dip here to the east. Mr. Case’s quarry is in No. 7. 
From this place to near the county line the Delaware limestone is ex- 
posed frequently along the right bank of the river, but nowhere aflord- 
ing so complete a section as that at Case’s, till finally it entirely goes 
below the water, and the shale and slate take its place in the banks. 

About a mile and a quarter south of Bellepoint, on the west side of the 


Scioto, the Upper Corniferous is opened by W. T. Ropp, M.D., and Wil- 


liam Cutler. The amount exposed is about three feet, though a “sink- 
hole” in the center of Dr. Ropp’s quarry, which allows the disappear- 
_ance of a considerable stream in freshet time, affords the means of an 
imperfect inspection of about ten feet more. Beds lie nearly horizontal, 
or show a slight dip north. Dr. Ropp’s well, fifty rods north of his 
quarry, struck the same limestone. After passing fifteen or eighteen 
feet into the blue stone, the beds quarried at Delhi were encountered. 
At the river, directly east of Cutler’s quarry, the lower portion of the 
Corniferous is seen on Dr. Ropp’s land exposed about ten feet. About 
midway up the bank, intermediate between the quarry and the river, 
the Delhi beds are seen in prominent outcrop on the land of Dr. Ropp. 
About half a mile south of Cutler’s quarry the heirs of Leander Stone 
own a quarry in similar limestone. One mile still further south Mr. 
Perry Marsh has another quarry in the same beds, situated in a ravine 
tributary to the Scioto. Beds from four to six inches. Brainerd Willis 
has a quarry three-quarters of a mile south of Bellepoint, about a quar- 
ter of a mile east of the Scioto, said to be in the blue limestone. Elijah 
Kent has a blue stone quarry opposite the sulphur spring, on the east 
side of the Scioto, situated half a mile from the river. The line of the 
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Separation between the blue Delaware limestone and the Delhi limestone 
Seems to cross the Scioto at or near Bellepoint, perhaps a little south of 
that village. 

About three-quarters of a mile below Sulphur Spring Station, Wild 
Cat Run ‘oins the Scioto from the east. It is deeply and almost aston- 
ishingly : ut into the hard limestone beds, across which it keeps a fresh 
section « [ the layers finely exposed. At the top of the bluff, where one 
reaches the general level by ascending the bed of this ravine (dry the 
most of the year), Mr. Peter Burlet has a fine quarry in the Delaware 
beds of the Corniferous. Near him Fred. Burlet has another. From the 
latter there is a continuous exposure to the level of the Scioto, where 
Mr. Richard Colvin’s quarry and kilns for lime-burning are operated by 
Charles G. Schmidt. Uniting all these exposures, the following section 
May be made out, in descending order: 


Section at CoLvin’s Lime Kiins, NEAR BELLEPOINT. 


No. 1, Blue, hard beds, of from 4 to 10 inches, of Delaware stone, 
seen in the quarries of Peter and Fred. Burlet ........... 9 ft. 

2 Heavy layers of Delhi stone; thin-bedded when weath- 

ered. Sixteen or seventeen years ago these beds were 

extensively wrought for the abutments and piers of 

the railroad bridge over the Scioto, near here. Very 

heavy, large blocks were taken out, yet these layers 

are generally seen but 3 or 4 inches thick where 

weathered. Fred. Burlet’s quarry is just on the top 

of these layers, including 3 feet of the Delaware stone. 

The ravine below Fred. Burlet’s shows of these Delhi 


ec layers ADOUt......... sccecces snnonnnen sesenecee soscncces sonsecees onenne 28 “ 
3. Bluish, hard, less fossiliferous, but having some large 
cephalopods; beds heavy ......ees secsersce corsceses soosesces sacs 10 “ 


4. Very fossiliferous with corals, particularly with a large, 
massive, globular Favosites, with Stromatopora, Chetetes, . 
and crinoidal remains ; the bedding becoming thinner 
than in the last, and tortuous, with bituminous de- 
posits and films. The color is brown, the stone much 


. softer than in No. 3 *......... ccccecces sonnnnson snennn sonsnnnen sonsnn 3“ 6 in. 
“ 5. Six-inch beds of soft, bituminous, -even-grained, mag- 
nesian limestone, with some chert, S€EMN......... screen ons 6 
Total exposed ......... cccsscsce sccsecece snonennan coseesece annone 56 “ 6 


oe Win’s quarry is in the Delhi beds of the Lower Corniferous, near the 
tom. The common fossils are seen here in the usual abundance. The 


» 
Perhaps Nos. 3 and 4 should be in one, the fossils and bituminous matter varying 
One horizon to the other, causing the difference in lithological aspect. 
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stone is also somewhat blue, or brown-blue, and hard, near the bottom. 
The bituminous matter which, when very finely disseminated, seems to 
cause the bluish and brownish colors, is stronger near the bottom, but 
the stone remains hard and sonorous. ; 

Lower Corniferous.—That limestone which, in reports c.: the counties of 
Sandusky, Seneca, Crawford, and Marion, the writer ha.:desig.. :ted “Lower 
Corniferous,” is divisible, on account of strong lithological and palwontolog- 
ical differences, into two well-marked members. The upper member, well 
exposed and extensively burned for lime at Delhi, in Delaware county, lies 
immediately below the blue limestone quarried at Delaware, as may be seen 
by reference to the last foregoing section, and has a thickness of about 
twenty-eight feet. It is of a light cream color, crystalline or saccharoidal 
texture, quite fossiliferous, and usually seen in beds of three or four 
inches. It is rather hard and firm underthe hammer. It makes a lime 
not purely white, but of the very best quality. When this stone is 
deeply and freshly exposed, it is seen to lie in very heavy layers, and as 
such it would furnish a fine crinoidal marble for architecture. Its most 
conspicuous fossils are brachiopods of the genera Strophomena (?), Atrypa, 
Chonetes, and others, with one or two genera of gasteropods, and occasion- 
ally a specimen of Cyrtoceras undulatum. There may also be seen in these 
beds different species of Cyathophylloids, trilobite remains, and fish-spines 
and teeth. This member of the Lower Corniferous occupies the position, 
relatively to the Hamilton, of the Corniferous limestone of New York, 
though it is not possible at present to say it is the equivalent of that 
formation. It would thus be the upper member of the Upper Helderberg 
of that State. It has a thickness of about twenty-eight feet. . 

Below the Delhi limestone is a fossiliferous belt of limestone, often of a 
bluish color and bituminous character, ten to fifteen feet thick, character- 
ized by corals in great abundance. In the central part of the county of 
Delaware this belt is chiefly fossiliferous in the lower three or four feet, 
the remainder being rather hard, but of a blue color. The southern part 
of the county, however, seems to be without this bluish and highly coral- 
line member, the Delhi beds coming immediately down on the second 
division of the Lower Corniferous. The corals found here are Favosites, 
Coenastroma, Stromatopora, and Cyathophylloids. This belt is met with 
in Crawford county, and seems to prevail toward the north as far as Erie 
county. 

The second division of the Lower Corniferous is a light-colored, even- 
bedded, nearly non-fossiliferous, vesicular or compact magnesian lime- 
stone, which makes a good building stone, being easily cut with common 
hammer and chisel, and has a thickness of about thirty feet. It is apt 


noo 
. 


——— 
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to appear somewhat bituminous and of a dirty or brown color when con- 
stantly wet, but under the weather it becomes a light buff. The upper 
half of this stone is in beds of two to four inches, the lower in beds of 
one to three fect. Near the bottom it becomes arenaceous, and even con- 
glomeratic, passing into the Oriskany sandstone, which has a sudden 
transition to the Waterlime of the Lower Helderberg. It seems to have 
many of the lithological features and the persistency of the Onondaga 
limestone of New York, and may be provisionally parallelized with that 
formation. The fossils are generally absorbed into the rock, casts or 


cavities only remaining; yet a Cyathophylloid and a coarse Favositoid 
coral have been seen. | 


Where the Scioto crosses the southern boundary of the county the fol- 


ving section wus taken, in descending a ravine from the east, an the 
4nd of Abram Butts: 


ECTigy x 
ION NEAR THE SouTH LINE OF DELAWARE COUNTY, IN THE East BANK OF THE 
SCIOTO. 
No . ® . [X ®. 
1. Delhi beds; this stone is very fossiliferous. It is hard, sonor- 


ous, and more or less crinoidal, some joints being seen in 
almost every fracture. It is light-colored, rarely showing a 
blue or a bituminous tint. It presents mural surfaces, with 
a crumbling disintegration, under the weather, the pieces 
falling out being an inch or two across. This is a charac- 
5 teristic of these beds (Corniferous limestone)......... su... 20 ft. 
==. Cherty beds of two to eight inches, of very much the same 
texture and color as No. 1, but almost without fossils (Onon- 
“ Gaga Itmestone ? )........0 arnnasnen cereesesceceneesses sonnanenn ceoaes sonen ‚10 “ 
=S Heavy-bedded, even, magnesian limestone; fit for a cut-stone; 
sometimes popularly called sandstone; beds eight to twenty . 
inches, but including some thinner and more bituminous 
layers about midway, embraced in the thickness of about a 
foot; this has a light buff color when long exposed, but if 
much wet it shows a brown c@or, with bituminous films; 


no fossils seen ; no chert (Onondaga limestone? ); seen..... 14 “ 
Total .....0.00 ssessoees ennannons oronnnene ceetecscecoeeceseses seenseons seeeee 44 “ 
The gy >: 
ine @ beds, or similar ones, are more or less exposed from the county 
i 


*\Orthward, along the banks of the Scioto, as far as to Millville. 
Mat eighty rods south of Sulphur Spring Station the Delhi beds strike 
"Y from the river toward the east, the river running on the lower 
fie er (No. 3) of the last section. But about a mile above the Springs 
ing + beds return to the left bank of the river, giving it a height, includ- 

he underlying magnesian beds, of about forty feet. 
Out two miles below Sulphur Spring Station is John Spero’s quarry, 





| 
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in the left bank of the Scioto. It is in the Delhi beds, exposed twelve or 
fourteen feet. Stone is hauled from here to Delaware and burned for 
lime by Mr. G. W. Corbin. 

The water in Mill Creek, at Bellepoint, is on No. 3 of the foregoing 
section, taken near the county line, and has excavated a channel in it 
to the depth of fifteen feet, with a heavy-bedded, firm stone of the same 
kind in the bed of the creek. Above these heavy layers is a thickness 
of twelve feet of cherty beds, varying from four to nine inches, but usually 
from four to six. John Jones’s lime-kiln is excavated in these beds. 
John Courtwright, four and a half miles below Bellepoint, has a quarry 
in the same horizon. Daniel Kelly’s quarry is on the east side of the 
Scioto, a mile and three-quarters below Bellepoint. A quarter of a mile 
below Millville, on the east side of the river, are the quarry and kilns of 
Mrs. Margaret Evans. The hard, bluish layers of No. 3 of the section at 
Colvin’s lime-kilns are here wrought for lime-burning, though the bed- 
ding here is less heavy than at Colvin’s, being generally about three 
inches. In the river bank, some distance below the quarry, but just west 
of it, the Waterlime is exposed, and was formally burned for lime. It is 
distinguished as “the white stone,” from the whiteness of the quicklime 
made from it, that from the Lower Corniferous being a little dark or 
ashen. East from Evans’s kiln, a third of a mile from the river, are 
several sink-holes seen on the land of W.S. Sipes. On examining these, 
the Delhi beds are found to be about fifteen feet below the surface. 
What portion of that interval is taken up with those beds, or what is 
occupied with Drift, it is impossible to say; but the blue beds of the 
Delaware stone should be in situ very near that horizon. These sinks 
are on the plains, about eighty feet above the river. .The whole tract of 
land between the Scioto and the Olentangy, in Delaware county, is liable 
to these sink-holes. Very many were met in the survey that are not 
mentioned in this report. 

The so-called “ fire-stone” of William Warren’s quarry, half a mile west 
of Millville, is the same as that burned for quicklime by Mrs. Evans, 
but is overlain at Warren’s quarry by two feet of Delhi beds. It is ex- 
posed also half a mile further north, on land of C. F. Burner and Thomas 
Jones. 

The stone placed in the piers of the highway bridge over the Scioto, 
at the mouth of Bogg’s Creek, was taken from the quarry of Rev. C. H. 
Perkins. It is in heavy beds, soft and vesicular, becoming firm after 
exposure to the air, and belongs to the lowest member of the Lower Cor- 
niferous, No. 3 of the section near the south county line. The quarry 
is located on a run tributary to Prairie Run, on the east side of the Sci- 
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oto, one mile above Millville. The stone church near this place is made 
of the layers of No. 3 of the section at Colvin’s lime-kilns. 

Samuel Perry’s lime-kiln is situated about two miles above Millville, 
and a mile east of the Scioto. It is one of that series known as the Delhi 
kilns. His quarry affords an exposure of ten feet in the Delhi stone. 
The stone is not strictly white, nor even buff, on fracture, but in con- 
trast with the blue beds of the Delaware stone it has been denominated 
white. It is a light gray, with brownish mottlings, caused by bitumi- 
nous matter, weathering buff. The strike of these beds can be ‘raced 
by the topography north from Perry’s quarry, and they are exposed so 
as to induce more or less lime-burning on the land of William Lawrence, 
William P. Jones, V. Dildine, John Powell, and P. Jones, and have a 
gentle dip generally to the east or south-east. The quarry of Philip 
Jones is so situated as to include about six feet of the bluish stone seen 
at Colvin’s lime-kilns lying below the Delhi beds. The upper portion 
of his quarry is in the Delhi beds, as follows: 


No.1. Delhi beds ......... ..cecece nonsanese sonnarzonsnrnanennan seeceuees coneaeees orsonenn 4 ft. 
‘* 2. Blue beds, much resembling the Upper Corniferous, but less 
fossiliferous, and more apt to be bituminous. . They are hard 

and crystalline, with frequent small deposits of calcite ......... 6 “ 


The gravel pike from Delhi to Middletown runs on the strike of the 
Lower Corniferous, from a mile north of Delhi to Middletown, indicated 
by a series of gravel knolls and ridges, which have a common direction, 
about north-west. 

Ascending Mill Creek from Bellepoint, the Lower Corniferous is fre- 
quently exposed. About half a mile from Bellepoint, on Richard Fry’s 
farm, and on those of Samuel and Homer Cole, nearly a mile further, 
are bluffs of the heavy, even beds of the Lower Corniferous, which have 
been compared to the Onondaga limestone of New York State. At Cole’s 
the section is as follows, in descending order: 


SECTION ON MILL CREEK. 


No. 1. Very fossiliferous, bituminous beds, 2 to 4 inches, with 
Stromatopora, Coenostroma, Chextetes, Favosites, etc., seen.. 4 ft. 6 in. 
“ 2. Heavy, non-fossiliferous, magnesian beds, buff when dry ; 
suited for a CUt-StOME ......... ceccoens ceeceeeee sesceensscecsesesees 18 “ 
“3. Conglomerate, embracing pebbles, sometimes four inches 
in diameter, of Waterlime. These are water-worn and 
embraced in a matrix of arenaceous magnesian lime- 
stone; no quartz pebbles seen. (Oriskany)......... ..... 1" 6“ 
“4. Waterlime, seen ......... oesansune suanenene nannannee nansnanen covers senses 2 * 





a 
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‘No. 1 (above) is the equivalent of No. 4 of the section at Colvin’s 
lime-kilns. The bluish beds which these overlie probably are in some 
instances very fossiliferous, and are then undistinguishable from this. 
It seems as if this member may have either character, namely, almost 
non-fossiliferour, bluish, or exceedingly crowded with corals, and charged with 
bituminous matter in the form of films, scales, and unequal deposits between 
the beds, the horizons being identical. When the blue color permeates 
the upper portion, without fossils, it seems to be due to an even dissemi- 
nation of bituminous particles, in fine subdivision, through the waters 
giving the calcareous sediment, the well-preserved corals and other fos- 
sils being restricted to certain localities. No. 2 of this section embraces 
Nos. 2 and 3 of the section at the south county line in the east bank of 
the Scioto. The thin, cherty layers are not so well defined as usual, and 
the thickness of both is somewhat reduced. This is here all a good 
building stone, almost free from chert. 

At a point two miles west of the Scioto, ascending Mill Creek, the 
Lower Gorniferous disappears entirely, the Waterlime appearing at the 
surface. The general surface features do not indicate the change, the 
whole being eroded by creeks, and made rolling or undulating. The 
Drift is faded, the rock shattered, and deeply penetrated by infiltration 
of dirt. The boundary line between the Lower Corniferous and the 
Waterlime passes through Priestley Said’s farm, where there are little 
quarries in both. | 

South from Ostrander one mile, on the south side of Mill Creek, in a 
little ravine from the south, is Benjamin Bean’s quarry. It is in the 
fossiliferous member of the Lower Corniferous which underlies the Delhi 
beds. It embraces many corals and some brachiopods. It is probably 
the equivalent of No. 4 of the section at Colvin’s lime-kilns, already 
given. Hence the formation shows a dip back to the west, leaving but 
a narrow belt of Waterlime. Passing down Mill Creek from the bridge 
near Bean’s quarry a quarter of a mile, no rock is visible in the banks, 
which are of Drift and about fifteen feet high. Fragments, however, lie 
about, which belong to the Delhi beds and to the bluish stone directly 
below them. About twenty rods still further down, the Waterlime ap- 
pears in the bed of the creek. 

The Delhi beds are exposed in the banks of the Olentangy about two 
and a half miles below Stratford, with a dip to the north. The rock 
here appears massive, but under long exposure parts into beds of one 
to three inches. It is crinoidal and crumbling. The bluff seems to be 
separable into two parts, as follows: 


S ] 
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No. 1. Bedded 3 to 6 inches, light-colored, persistent, and overhang- 


ing; erinoidal ......... socccelee coseesees suscenses sonsceeee sececeees savave nenne 6 ft. 
“ 2. Massive, crumbling, light-colored ........ .c.ccscce cssesces cosesetecseeees 6“ 
Total ........4 ccccncces cosscsece anannanen sannennen cosensees sonnanane ceases seneen 12 “ 


After an interval of about fifty rods the Upper Corniferous returns; 
but a mile and a half still further down the crinoidal beds reappear in 
the right bank of the river. They are seen in the public road, and 
have been opened a little by quarrying. 

Oriskany Sandstone.—In Delaware county the Oriskany is much reduced 
in thickness from what it is in the northern part of the State, but its com- 
position is much coarser, reaching that of a real conglomerate. It is not 
over two feet at any point where it has been seen. The pebbles embraced 
in it are entirely of the Waterlime, and uniformly rounded as by water 
action. Some are four inches in diameter, but in thin pieces. The last 
section given (that on Mill Creek) shows its position in the strata. It 
is there plainly exposed, and fades out, without change of bedding, into 
the lowest part of the Lower Corniferous, which sometimes, as in the 
county of Sandusky, has been seen to be somewhat arenaceous several 
feet above the strong arenaceous composition of the Oriskany. The ex- 
posure on Mill Creek, and that in the left bank of the Scioto near the 
lime-kiln of Mrs. Evans, are the only points in the county at which 
this conglomerate has been seen. 

Waterlime.—As already mentioned, the Waterlime appears in the left 
bank of the Scioto, near Mrs. Evans’s lime-kiln, a quarter of a mile 
below Millville, and has been somewhat used for quicklime. It rises 
here fifteen feet above the water of the river at summer stage. It is 
probable that the bed of the river is on the Waterlime for a mile below 
this point, and even to Sulphur Spring Station. 

The quarry of John Weaver, about half a mile below Cone’s Mill, is 
in the Waterlime. The exposure is here in a ravine tributary to the 
Scioto from the west. The situation is favorable for profitable quarrying 
and lime-burning. The stone is drab, and much shattered. It turns a 
light buft after weathering, some of it becoming as white as chalk. 

Half a mile above Millville the Waterlime rises in the right bank of 
the Scioto about fifteen feet, the road passing over it. It is visible in 
the bed of the Scioto at the crossing known as the Broad Ford. At 
Cone’s mill is a fine surface exposure of the Waterlime. It has been 
somewhat wrought at this place. The beds are quite thin and slaty, 
and of a blue color. The texture is close and the grain very fine. In 
the bed of the Scioto a stone spotted with drab and blue is quarried a 
short distance below Middletown. It is in even beds of four to eight or 
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ten inches, and is very valuable for all uses. It is a part of the Water- 
lime. Stone of the same kind is found in Bogg’s Creek, two miles from 
the Scioto, on land of John Irwin. In Thompson township the Water- 
lime is seen on the farms of Simon Charles and Jonathan Fryman, a 
mile and a quarter west of the Scioto, at the road-crossing of Fulton 
Creek. It is iu thin, blue beds, the same as at Cone’s mill, and has been 
used somewhat in cheap foundations. Bogg’s Creek, where it enters the 
Scioto, is on the Waterlime. 


GENERAL SECTION OF THE LIMESTONES OF DELAWARE COUNTY, WITH THEIR SUPPOSED, 
EQUIVALENTS IN New YorkK STATE. 


i nr rt —— iur 





Obio. New York. 
Fissile, argillo-bitum’ous shale 30 150 Genesee. (part). 
Very hard, heavy - bedded, 
pyritiferous, dark limestone 4to9 10 Tully limestone. 
Blue, even-bedded, four to six In central 
inches, argillaceous — the New York 
Delaware stone” aan 30 1,000 Hamilton. (Sandstone in east- 


ern New York; limestone in 
western New York, and 


thinner.) 

Wanting ....cccce sonne cecegeseccee sen] sonne anenenene 100 to 200 | Marcellus. 
The Delaware beds (brachio- 

POÄS) .neeseernnesnnenenennsnan ene 28 
Bluish, often very fossilifer- 30 to 50 | Corniferous limestone. 

ous, W ith corals, and bitu- 

MINOUG....0. cccceccccecs cae cease een 10 
Even but thin-bedded, cherty, 

harsh, cream-colored ......... 12 
Heavy y-bedded, harsh, cream- 10 to 20 | Onondaga limestone. 

colored, sometimes vesicu- 

lar ...c2ececnve concen coseee cencee anne 15 
Wanting ......... ccseccee neenonsen nun] seroanenn nennen 4to5 | Schoharie grit. \ Only in east- 
Wanting ........ccccccecevcscces covers] seceee nannaeren 50 Cocktail grit. ern N. Y. 
Conglomerate ........ secre coe neu 2 t038 20 Oriskany. 
Wanting ...cccsscosscocscceee sssccvsee| voces onnnnnnen | covcesons sonees Delthyris shaly limestone. 
Wanting ee testes aneces snnsnnene| aussen sennnnnne | sesceseee aeceee Pentamerus limestone. 
Waterlime ......... ccccesce onneneens About 30 100 Waterlime. 

in county 





The Drift.—Several intcresting features pertaining to the Drift, proving 
the glacier origin of this deposit and all its features, were first noticed 
in Delaware county. A:lusion has already been made, under the head 
of Surface Features, to the v.lley of the Scioto, and the contrast its upper 
part presents to its lower. ‘Throughout the county generally the beds of 
all streams are deeply eroded in the underlying rock, although their 
banks are not constantly rocky. This fact is more and more evident to 
the observer in traveling from the north-western part of the county to 
the south-eastern. The north-western corner of the county, including 
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the townships of Thompson, Radnor, and the northern part of Scioto, 
has the features of the flat tract in north-western Ohio known as the 
Black Swamp. The banks of the Scioto are low (ten or fifteen feet), and 
consist of Drift, the rock rarely being known in its bed. The Drift ap- 
pears fresher and the surface is smoother than in the rest of the county. 
A short distance above Millville the banks begin to be rocky, the exca- 
vation beginning in the Waterlime, over which it has been running 
since it left the western part of Hardin county, but without making the 
slightest excavation, rarely revealing it in its bed by rapids. Within a 
mile from Millville the amount of erosion in the underlying rock in- 


- creases to a remarkable extent, and at Sulphur Spring Station, about two 


miles below Millville, the erosion in the rock amounts to sixty or seventy 
feet. From there southward the rest of the Scioto valley is between 
high, rocky banks. This exemption from erosion in the upper waters of 
the Scioto can not be due to the harder nature of the rock there, because 
the Waterlime is much more rapidly worn out under such agencies than . 
the Lower Corniferous, on which it enters at Sulphur Spring Station. 
The composition of the Drift about the headwaters of the Scioto is the 
same as about the lower portions of its course. It is in both cases a 
hard-pan deposit, made up of a mixture of gravel-stones, bowlders, and 
clay, rarely showing stratification or assortment—such a deposit as is, 
without much difference of opinion, attributed to the direct agency of 
glacier ice. The conclusion is inevitable that the lower portion of the 
Scioto has been at work digging its channel in the rock much longer 
than the upper portion. The slope is in both cases toward the south, at 
least that portion of it in Delaware county; and that agency, whatever 
it was, which served to make this change in the valley of the Scioto 
from no excavation to deep rock erosion, could not have been quiet, 
standing waters over one portion of the valley and not over the other, 
since such waters would have retired last from the lower part of the val- 
ley, and we should there expect less instead of more erosion. The only 
possible way to explain this phenomenon, in.the light of plausible theo- 
ries, is to refer it to the operation of the last glacial epoch, or to the op- 
eration of a glacial epoch which projected the ice field only so far south 
as to cover the upper part of the Scioto valley, leaving the lower portion 
of the valley, which probably pre-existed, to serve as a drainage channel 
from the ice itself. Subsequently, when the ice withdrew, the upper 
tributaries were located in such places as the contour of the surface 
allowed or demanded. 

There are other evidences that the townships of Radnor, Thompson, and 
the northern part of Scioto were for a time under glacial ice, while the 
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rest of the county was uncovered, and suffered all the vicissitudes of sur- 
face erosion. The average thickness of the Drift in Radnor township, 
judging by the phenomena of wells and the height of the river banks, 
as well as from the rocky exposures, is about twenty feet. Toward the 
river, bowlders are common on the surface. In Thompson township the 
thickness seems also to be eighteen or twenty feet. In descending the 
Scioto along the right bank, after passing Fulton’s Creek, there is a 
noticeable thickening of the Drift, and two Drift terraces follow the 
river for a couple of miles with considerable distinctness. They are 
each about fifteen feet in height, the upper one sometimes reaching 
twenty feet, and are separated in many places by a flat belt of land, the 
surface level of the lower terrace. Below these ‘is the river flood-plain. 
This second, or upper river terrace, comes in apparently from the west, 
and appears just at the point where the rock begins to be excavated by 
the river. It makes the thickness of the drift about thirty or forty feet. 
After passing Millville and Sulphur Spring Station, the upper terrace 
disappears in a general slope to the river, and it cannot be identified at 
any point further south. This thickening of the Drift is in the form of 
a moraine ridge, which, passing west of Ostrander about a mile, is inter- 
sected by the Marysville pike a little west of the county line. From its 
summit toward the west the descent is seventy-five or one hundred feet, 
when a flat is reached like that in the north-western part of Delaware 
county. This moraine has not been traced through Union county. The 
reader is referred to another chapter on the Drift in north-western Ohio 
by the writer for a full dissussion of this subject. 

A singular line of gravel knolls and short ridges pertaining to the 
glacier Drift crosses Radnor township, coming into the county from the 
north at Middletown (which is on the Scioto, in Marion county), and 
passing about a mile to the west of Delhi. It is traceable nearly to 
Millville. It is intersected by the gravel road about a mile north of 
Delhi. The road then follows it to Middletown, where it becomes lost 
from further obervation. , This interesting series of ridges is not ar- 
ranged in a single, continuous line, but the separate ridges overlap each 
other, rising and falling at irregular intervals. Sometimes the line ap 
pears double ; low places on one side are in some places made up by full 
deposits on the other. On either side the country is flat. The soil is of 
close clay, and the roads very muddy in rainy weather. The Delhi beds 
of the Lower Corniferous are exposed at a number of places in close 
proximity to these gravel knolls, proving the strike of the formation to 
be exactly coincident with this strip of gravelly land. Toward the east 
is the enduring Corniferous; toward the west, the easily disrupted Water- 
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lime. There is a general but very gentle slope to the west. The mate- 
rial in these ridges is stratified sand and gravel, which has been consid- 
erably used in constructing the gravel roads that intersect that part of 
the county. One of these sand and gravel deposits is opened for such 
purposes on the land of Mrs. Rachel Fleming, on the east side of the 
Beioto, near the mouth of Bogg’s Creek, and shows the following alter- 
nation of parts: 


SECTION IN Graven Bank, SourH Parr oF Rapnor Township. 








1. Soil and hard-pan, 2 feet. 
2%. Gravel and sand ; stratification confused or wanting. 
3. Handeome strate of sand obliquely stratified. 


The outward appearance and composition of this series of gravel ridges 
are the same as of those ridges well known in the country as “hogs’- 
backs,” yet they are less prominent than som:: others that have been de- 
scribed in north-western Ohio. (See Report un the Geology of Hardin 
county, also Report on Geology of Allen county.) Their long continu- 
ance and their more uniform height make them in some respects com- 
parable to those very long gravel ridges that have been described in 
north-western Ohio, and referred to the effect of glaciers crossing a num- 
ber of counties consecutively. Their real origin, however, is not that of 
terminal glacier moraines, but is the same as of those isolated gravel 
knolls known as “hogs’-backs.” Similar lines of gravelly, rolling land 
following and marking the boundary between two geological formations 
have been mentioned in reports on the geology of Crawford and of Mor- 
row counties. Such boundary lines, when between two formations of un- 
equal endurance under the glacier, would be the place where most fre- 
quently deep fissures in the ice would be produced by the efforts of the 
great sheet to adapt itself to the unevenness of its bed. In such fis- 
sures, and along such openings, running water would appear, and would 
most effectually carry away the transportable clayey portions of the 
Drift with which it might come in contact. During the prevalence of 
the ice, such washed and, perhaps, stratified Drift would be liable to a 
further transportation, but when the nı .rgin of the glacier finally passed 
northward over any point on such boun«..:y line, the final effect of th 
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water issuing from the ice at that point would be left undisturbed, and 
would be preserved to the present time. The obliqueness of the strati- 
fication, and the sudden changes in the kind and arrangement of mate- 
rial making up the strata, together with an occasional mass of unassorted 
glacier clay included in the stratified portions, not only indicate the 
force and direction of the torrents of water and an interrupted supply of 
Drift, but also-the presence and agency of thick glacier ice at the time 
of deposition. | 

Wells and Springs. —There are in the county a number of copious, 
strongly sulphurous springs, the best known of which are those at Dela- 
ware, and near Sulphur Spring Station. Besides these, others are found 
in various parts of the county, styled chalybeate, and others magnesian. 

The most frequented is that on the grounds of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University, at Delaware, which is strongly sulphurous. Of this, Prof. 
H. Mitchell, in giving his analysis of the water, says, according to 
Howe’s Historical Collections of Ohio, 1848: 


“Of gaseous products, I find that one wine pint of the water, taken immediately 
from the spring, contains, of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, 12 cubic inches; of carbonic 
acid gas, 3inches. One hundred grains of the deposit, which resulted from evapor- 
ating several gallons uf water, yielded, on analysis, of muriate of soda, 48 grains; of 
lime, 20 do.; sulph. magnesia, 16 do.; sulph. lime, 8 do.; carbonate of soda, 5 do.; 
total of the above, 97 grains. The above results show that these waters approach as 
nearly to the well-known waters of Aix-la-Chapelle and Harrowgate, as those do re- 
spectively to each other. They are directly deobstruent, and calculated to remove 
glandular enlargements, as well of the liver as of the other viscera. In cases of slow 
fever, disturbed state of the functions of digestion, or more eonfirmed dyspepsia, 
morbid secretions from the kidneys or bladder, gravel, or chronic eruptions on the 
skin, I can strongly recommend their use; and, though last, not least, their power of 
subduing general constitutional irritation, and quieting and restoring tone to the sys- 
tem when it has been necessary to have recourse to the frequent and long-continued 
action of calomel or other mercurial preparations, is, I am persuaded, of the greatest 
efficacy.” 


The sulphur springs at Delaware, located near the Ohio Female Wes- 
leyan University, and on land of G. W. Little, are of the same general 
character. 

The same may be said of the very copious sulphur spring in the left 
bank of the Olentangy, on Mr. Wm. Case’s land, in the southern part of 
the county. This, however, presents the most copious natural flow of 
highly sulphurous water known in the county. 

The artesian sulphur spring at the Reform and Industrial School for 
Girls, at Lewis Center P. O., was formerly a place of much resort. This 
well was drilled in 1820. The water rises from the depth of about ninety 
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feet, at which a cavity was struck which let the augur drop two feet. A 
chemical examination of the water from this well is reported by Prof. 
E. S. Payne to show the following mineral substances: 


Sulphureted hydrogen gas, 
Carbonic acid gas, 
Chloride of magnesium, 

‘“ sodium, 

“ calcium, 
Sulph. magnesia, 


Sulph. lime, 

Oxide of iron, 

Carbonate of lime, 
Sulphuret of calcium, 
Iodine, 

Traces of organic matter. 


Temperature, 52° Fah. 


A chalybeate spring on the same grounds shows, according to Prof. 


E. S. Payne— 


Sulph. iron, 

Oxide of iron, 

Carb. acid gas, . 
Sulph. of magnesia, 
Chloride of calcium, 


Iodine, 

Carb. lime, 

Potassa, 

Sulph. lime, 

Traces of organic matter. 


Temperattre, 56° Fah. . 


A so-called magnesian spring on the same grounds shows, by the same 


authority— 


Sulph. magnesia, 
Chloride calcium, 
Oxide of iron, 
Sulph. of lime, 
Earthy phosphates, 


Carb. of lime, 

Iodine (small), 

Potassa (small), 

Traces of organic matter, 
Carbonic acid gas. 


Temperature, 54° Fah. 


Another spring, near these, was found by Prof. Payne to afford the fol- 
lowing impurities. This is denominated a “saline chalybeate spring”: 


Sulph. lime, 

“ magnesia, 
Chloride of calcium, 
Oxide of iron, 


Carbonate of lime, 
Traces of potassa, 
Traces of organic matter. 


Temperature, 55° Fah. 


A sulphur spring occurs also on John Phillips’s farm, one and a half 


miles ‘south-west of Delhi. 


In the survey of the county the following observations made on the 
common wells were recorded. On the N. E. } section 4, Kingston, Mr. 
James E. Stark has a number of artesian wells, known as “springs”: 
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SE 
James Chambers ... 
township .....| 25 |...... 25 | Blue clay ........ Good water. 
James Eckels......... Ashley .......... 18 |... 18 | ....ccse- seccecees con “ 
‘$ ME rerannene EFFFPRERFR 17 Ne... 17 | Blue clay........ “ 
James Brundage.....| Marlborough..| 56 |...... 56 | Blue clay and 
. gravel .......... 46 ft. of good water. 
G. W. Corbin......... S. Delaware...| 19 |...... 19 | Brown hard- . 
pan and sand | Good water. 
Wm. Waldron ...... „| S.E.cor. sec. 2, 
Kingston .....| 23 }...... 23 |.eenessnumonersnunenen Good wrater, nearly 
20 
James Stark ......... „| N. E. } sec. 4, 
Kingston ....| 179}...... 17] .....ccccccsecece sonne Artesian ; sulphury. 
“6 $f eceeceee ee “ woo] LO | rccees ZU | ocr sce cesscees seeeee Nearly soft water. 
Buckeye House...... Olive Green...| 40 j...... 40 | In blue clay ....| No water. 
“ 66 renen “ wee] 20 forceee ZO |.eeson snnnsensuunenunee 5 ft. water. 
G. Pace ...... 00000000 Sunbury .......| 21 |... 21 | Yellow clay, 7 
ft. Blue clay 
d 
JOB. LettS.....2000 cu... cove cee) 1D fereneet 1D |... ..cccecceccces cece “6 
John McFarland..... rennen ZU [accoee] ZL Tereesanaaensnneennneene “ 
©. ©. Bricker......... N. E. } sec. I, 
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D. B. and 8. Turn. PET 
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Delaware ....| 28 |...... 28| Brown and 
blue clay...... “ 
Nathan Miller ........ 1 mile N.W.of 
Delaware ....| 21 | 10 | 31 | Clay and black 
slate .........06 Good water. 
J. Moorhead........... 23 miles S. of 
Stratford .....| 11 | 15 | 26 | Clay and lime- 
stone ...........| In the river bottoms 
slightly sulphur- 
ous. 
v6 MO muessen “ „..| 8 | 16 | 24 |Clay,. gravel, 
and rock ...... Inthe ver bottoms 
very slight sulphur 
taste. ‘Water good. 
P. Ro . 
w PP Bellepoint ...; 12 | 17 | 31 | Brown clay 
and rock ...... Good water. 
W. F.Bipes...... + mile 8. E. of ; 
Geo. McCowl......... a 
Griffiths..... 
Thomas eee Ww. 22 |.caseel 22 | cocccececrsccece sonen Iron water. 
Baker......... ... 14 milesS. W. 
John of Delhi...... 
u“ 66 deceee veceel weave] 1B le 18 loccece coverecerorccee., “ 
John Gast... , we} 27 Innere 7 |esnasnoussssuunen sauren “ 
Nicholas J. Money... Thompson tp.| 12 |...... “ 
ce “ 
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MATERIAL RESOURCES. 

Lime and Building Stone—Beginning with the lowest in the geological 
series of the county, we find a close-grained, drab limestone. The beds, 
so far as seen in Delaware county, are usually less than six inches in 
thickness, yet at one place, near the north line of the county, it is 
taken from below the water of the Scioto in beds of six to ten inches. 
Although this stone is tather hard and close-grained, it is also apt to 
be brittle, and in its undisturbed bedding to be checked into small angu- 
lar pieces. It occupies low, sheltered places, owing to a tendency to be 
destroyed by the elements. It is easily disrupted, even by the use of 
the crowbar or pick, and seldom needs blasting. These qualities render 
it a poor stone for construction, and it is seldom used except for quick- 
lime. When it has not been bleached, and weakened by long exposure 
to the elements, it makes a lime nearly as strong as any that can be 
burned in Delaware county, and much whiter than that made from the 
Hamilton or the Corniferous. Near Mrs. Evans’s kiln, where it has 
been used in conjunction with the Cornifcrous, it is distinguished as 
_the “white stone” by the workmen, from the whiteness of the quick- 
lime it affords. 

The Oriskany, which succeeds to the Waterlime, has no economical 
value whatever. In some parts of the State it is a very pure, silicious 
sandstone, in heavy beds, but in Delaware county is conglomeratic with 
Waterlime pebbles, and it graduates upward into the lower member of 
the Lower Corniferous, the supposed equivalent of the Onondaga lime- 
stone of New York State. 

The remainder of the Devonian limestones constitute a group which 
are noted for their various economical uses. The heavy, buff limestone 
overlying the Oriskany is rather coarse-grained and rough to the touch, 
but lies in heavy layers of uniform thickness and texture. Its color is 

* pleasant and cheerful, especially when dressed under the hammer and 
laid in the wall. It is sometimes vesicular or cherty, when its value as 
& building material is considerably less; yet in all cases it answers well 
for any heavy stone-work, as bridge piers and abutments, aqueducts, and 
all foundations. In some parts of the State this member of the Cornif-’ 
erous is extensively wrought, and sawn into handsome blocks for stone 
fronts. Ample facilities are afforded along the Scioto river, at a great 
many places, for the working of this stone. Its value as a building ma- 
terial and the accessibility of its layers, render it a little surprising 
that no opening worthy the name of a quarry has been made in it within 
the limits of Delaware county. As a cut-stone it ranks next to the 
Berea grit in its best estate, which is found in the eastern part of the 
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county, and where once introduced into the markets of the county, par- 
ticularly in the western portions, it would draw custom from a wide 
range of country west and north, where no good cut-stone can be found. 
The little quarry of Rev. C. H. Perkins, in Radnor township, which 
furnished the stone placed in the abutments of the bridge over the. 
Scioto near the mouth of Bogg’s Creek, is the only opening in these 
beds within the county, and does not show the best qualities of the stone. 
Some of the most favorable points for quarries in this limestone are near 
the south ‘county Ine, in the banks of the Scioto, or in some of its tribu- 
taries. The banks of Mill Creek at Bellepoint, and also for a couple of 
miles above, are alinost equally favorable. 

The next member of the Lower Corniferous is that described as thin- 
bedded, cherty, buff limestone, and differs but little from the last. Owing 
to the thinness of the bedding it is only useful for quieklime, of which 
it makes a quality very similar to the heavier beds below. 

The bluish limestone next overlying is not constant in its characters; 
indeed, in some sections, covering the same horizon, it was found want 
ing. In its place.may sometimes be seen a few feet of very fossiliferous, 
bituminous limestone. The blue color is believed to be due to the more‘ 
even dissemination of bituminous matter through the entire rock, in- 
stead of its preservation in fossil forms. When the bitumen is present 
in considerable quantity, the black films and thin, irregular scales that 
disfigure and destroy the rock for building purposes, do not materially 
injure it for making quicklime. They readily volatilize in the kiln, but 
the fresh lime is of a little darker color. When this member is not 
highly coralline and bituminous it makes a very firm and useful stone 
for all uses in walls and foundations. The quarry of Mrs. Evans, about 
a fourth of a mile below Millville, is in this stone. 

It is to the “Delhi stone,” howeyer, that the county is indebted for 
the greatest quantity of quicklime. These beds lie immediately over 
the “bluish stone” last mentioned. The layers are generally not over 
three ar four inches in thickness. They are rather hard and crystalline. 
They are. often crinoidal and very fossiliferous. The color is rather light, 
and the lime made is heavy and strong. It contains very little sediment 
that cannot slack, and brings the best price in the markets; yet it is 
not so white as that made from the Waterlime, nor is the stone so easily 
burned as the upper part of the Niagara limestone. In the absence of 
a better quality of stone for walls and common foundations, this lime- 
stone is very commonly employed, but the irregularity of its bedding 
_ and the thinness of its layers will effectually prevent its use in heavy 
stone-work. In deep quarrying the bedding would become thicker and 
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the variations of color and texture due to its fossils and crystalline ten- 
dency might make it take rank as a handsome marble. The lime burned 
from the various quarries about Delhi is from this stone. Yet the quarry 
of Mr. P. Jones exposes also the upper part of the bluish limestone last 
mentioned. | 
Overl:ing the Delhi beds is the well-known “blue limestone” of Del- 
aware county, extensively quarried and used for building at Delaware. 
This is a hard and crystalline stone, variously interspersed with bitumi- 
nous and argillaceous matter. When these impurities are wanting the 
bedding is usually about six inches in thickness, but may reach ten or 
twelve. When they are abundant the bedding becomes slaty, and the 
stone is much injured for purposes of building. These argillaceous lay- 
ers which part the bedding soon succumb to the weather, and cause the 
calcareous layers to chip out or to break by superincumbent pressure 
of the wall. Numerous instances of such defective masonry could be 
pointed out in the city of Delaware, showing the treacherous character 
of much of this blue stone. Stone-cutters will be at no pains to remove 
such shaly matter from the stone, but rather prefer to leave it, even to 
the damage of important buildings, since it gives them less labor to cut. 
The effect of the elements is much greater on this stone when it is 
Placed on edge in the wall, instead of being laid as it was deposited by 
nature in the quarry. The beds of sedimentation ought always to be 
laid horizontally instead of perpendicularly. Although this stone is 
very firm and crystalline in its best estate, it is yet susceptible of being 
“Ut into all useful forms for. sills, caps, keystones, and water-tables, and 
18 largely used both at Sandusky and Delaware for these purposes. Its 


spe* Structure is intended and to all Gothic architecture. For lime it 
is very little used, owing to the difficulty of calcination, compared to 


/ N dark Color makes it specially adapted to foundations, where a light-colored 


other zccessible limestones, and the heavy sediment of argillaceous mat- 
ter that will not slack. Yet the lime it makes, although rather dark- 
lore, is said to be very strong and hot. 

The following statistics in reference to the burning of lime, compared 
With Similar statistics given in reports on Sandusky and Crawford coun- ) 
less, ‘w ill convey an idea of the comparative value of different formations 
 NOrth-western Ohio for the manufacture of quicklime, and the utility 
ft e close or draw kiln used in some places: 
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STATISTICH. 
w 3 i 
yo S Eves 
Owner’s Name. Situation. Formation. | 3 J | s is = i 
$2 |EE|e%| Pea 
SE /n2/i£2| E33 
Philip Jones............ Delhi ............ ,--.| Corniferous..| 24 54 |$2 75 | 67 Ibs.* 
Wm. P. Jones ......... $6 da tovececes cncecs “ | 23 50 | 2 75 | Unknown. 
Samuel Perry ......... ME rnenen sense 23 BQ PRPFPFFPR 68 Ibs. 
(poor) 
G. W. Corbin T........] Delaware... 44-9; 60 | 2 00 | Unknown. 
Richard Colvin........ Bellepoint ......... 3 BO Imesseree- 71 to 72? 
Margaret Evans ...... Millville......... eee 23 1 48 |e cccnees 71? 
S. Marshall ............ N. E. 4, sec. 14, 
Spencer, Allen 
county ernennen 2 50 | 1 25 | 70? 
James Lilly ............ Streughn, Van 


2 45 | 2 00 | 60 
24 ? 150| 70 to 71 
24 | 100f | 2 00 | Unknown. 


Wert county ... 
B. Bohnert & Co...... Sec. 8, Union tp., 
Van Wert Co... 








Quicklime sells generally at eighteen cents per bushel at the kiln, but 
sometimes at twenty cents. The lime of the Delhi beds is of a brownish- 
white color, with darker spots and specks. The annual average product 
of the quarries of Philip Jones, Wm. P. Jones, and Samuel Perry, near 
Delhi, eggregates 11,420 bushels. The kilns of Mr. Corbin, at Delaware, 
consume much more wood per one hundred bushels than any other in 
the county—indeed, more than any in north-western Ohio. They are of 
very large capacity, and usually are not entirely filled. The kilns of Mr. 
Colvin are also pronounced ill-shaped by Mr. Schmidt, who has run them 
for several years. There are no kilns in the county made on the latest 
improved plan. No progress whatever is exhibited in the methods em- 
ployed. They are the same as the methods adopted by the earliest man- 
ufacturers, and should give place to the improved methods of some of the 
late patents. 

The uses of the Huron Shale.—The only known use that can be made of 
the Huron shale, with strong probabilities of success and profit, is in the 
manufacture of hydraulic or water cement. The manufacture of petro- 
leum, illuminating gas, and of roofing-slate, has, in each case, proved 
profitless. Some have employed it as a material for roads, but it is found 








* Result of many trials. 
t Hauls stone from John Spero’s quarry, on the Scioto. 
t Kiln holds 400 bushels. The fire passes through a volume of fourteen feet height 


of stone. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF VAN WERT COUNTY. 
BY N. H. WINCHELL, 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


This county lies on the Indiana border, three other counties interven- 
ing between it and the State of Michigan. Allen and Putnam counties 
lie east, and Mercer south. Paulding county joins it on the north. It 
contains 258,592 acres, of which 51,142 are denominated arable or plow 
land, 21,042 meadow or pasture land, and 186,408 uncultivated or wood 
land. The average value per acre is $11.15, or, including buildings, 
$11.87. The county forms nearly a square. It has a projection in the 
middle of the east side including half a town. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The surface drainage consists in a number of gentle, small streams 
that flow north-easterly, joining the Auglaize River in Putnam and 
Paulding counties. There are several large, uncultivated prairies, or 
marshes, which are subject to inundation in spring time. These give 
rise to some of these small drainage streams. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


By saying the county is flat the general character of the surface is ex- 
pressed. It lies in the Black Swamp, the features of which have been 
already described in reports on other counties, and in a former chapter 
devoted to the Drift in north-western Ohio. In the south-west corner 
this county is crossed by the St. Mary’s: River, which brings into that 
part of the county a few miles of the more undulating surface charac- 
terizing the St. Mary’s ridge. Through the center of the county, in a 
north-west and south-east course, runs the gravelly Van Wert ridge. 
North of this ridge there is no variety of surface whatever. There is a 
gentle, very regular descent, sometimes hardly enough to sufficiently 
drain the land for easy agriculture, from this ridge to the north line of 
the county, and beyond to the Auglaize River. 
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The following points of elevation above Lake Erie are obtained from 


the surveys and profile of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago 
Railroad. It will be remembered that Lake Erie is 565 feet above the 


ocean: 
Feet. 
Delphos ...... z.usuo.00 sonannunn sesccescs onnonanns onunsnunn snnnan ceases snanan annnnut stern senescnes 211 
Middlepoint ......... sesaoneoe snnnuuune nnnen sunnan nen ons onannunen cecsce concen consss sennnn coeees 211 
Van Wert ...eecseonsnonnsonnns sunsannen sunnonnnn snsununne svenee nennen sansanenn nennen sannnnenn ces 213 
CONYVOY orcs coscee nenne cnccen snnanunen concen sosaccees cesses consensee tenses nenne nonnas nentnaene 218 
Dixon .......2-000 cesses concen cesses soncns soevasoes socees spcnes snanen onanan crsses ceeces senses soeese 225 


The following elevations were derived by aneroid barometer, making 


connection with the above railroad elevations: 


Feet. 

Jenninge’s Prairie .....0.0. ccssesees desea eenesons csesceene conscnese nncas snnaannan secsseses 256 
8. W. +, sec. 31, Union township, on the ridge.............cesce 220000 cocees eevee 183 
Section 24, Tully, on the Van Wert ridge . ...........1.scssceecs ononen seeceeees cos 178 
“ “ “ DENCH ...... 0.00. sannsnune secececes concececs sonnnnnun soscesecs 188 


Soil and Timber.—The soil is clayey, and is in need of artificial drainage. 


The farms that are located on the Van Wert ridge have a greater market 
valuation than any others in the county. The whole county was origin- 
ally densely forest-covered, with the exception of the marshes, called 
prairies, in Jennings, Willshire, Liberty, Harrison, and Tully townships. 

In the survey of the county the following species of trees were seen grow- 


ing native: 


Fagus ferruginea—Beech ......... csssccsss sssseeses sas sonnnanen one nanenanan sovseeres Ait. 
Quercus alba—White Oak............cssces cccscccce varnananı onsononnn annnnn soereece ‚„L 
Acer saccharinum— Sugar Maple......... ..ccsscss cosscencecesesevsccs nunnen nern Wang. 
Platanus occidentalis—Sycamore ..........0. asaonnonn cee anannenne onanannan sossceses L. 
Carya alba—Shag-bark Hickory............ssccescesscecee covsecees anannanen namen Nutt. 
Fraxinus Americana— White Ash ......... ssccssss socosccns secsceses onnnen sonen L. 
Cornus florida—Flowering Dogwood ...........cccccsese see secces coosee sensecces L. 
Ulmus Americana—American Elm (pl. Clayt., Willd)..........cssscsess L. 
Zanthoxylum Americanum—Prickly ASD.............ssccccsscossecencsssasens Mill. 
Quercus rubra—Red Oak......... cscccccs cocsceses sunnanaun soscosces eccceccee anne L. 
Fraxinus quadrangulata— Blue Ash......... ...ccssce ccoececee sosscccer soccesace Michx. 
Amelanchier Canadensis— June Berry......... sssssses cesses sosnesess Torr and Gray. 
Crataegus COoccimea—Thorm ......... .sscoses cnsevcess ascecceee socseeces asseos seeees L. 
Quercus Prinus—Swamp White Oak........... gnasnan ansnsennn onnesennsennennen L. 
Gleditschia triacanthosp—Honey Locust..........0sseeceees Sesvesens senses aucers L. 
Carpinus Americana— Water Beech .............ssses cossssces sosereees annenonee Mich. 
Juglans nigra— Black Walnut......... cccssccsscccoes sescccers coseecees succes nennen L. 
Ostrya Virgimica—Ironwo0d ......... .sscoses zunsnonon nonnnonnsnenonarunn sonsosees Willd. 
Salix migra—Black Willow .0.....1. ccccosese sesccecee cesccnees sonsecses soscee nennen Marsh. 


Morus rubra—Mulberry......... cccsscese soccer coeves seve nanan onunon conces sesencceece L. 
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Tilia Americana— Basswood ......... ccccesees sanonannn cocsnsece seseeseesesecscess L. 
Populus monilifera—Cottonwood ......... cesocsece scvcecece coveceens nunenn rauen Ait. 
Esculus glabra—Buckeye ......... sccsccses ssscevece sosscasee scovee es puscesece canes Willd. 
Quercus macrocarpa—Burr Oak.....cc0. csccceses cosescee coseescer seanseees anne Michx. 
Populus grandidentata—Large-toothed ASpPen........06. secsscses sssees sonees Michx. 
Prunus Americana—Plum........ ccccccces ssccevces cnceee cesees sananann coseweees ce Marsh. 
Acer rubrum—Swamp Maple............ cescsccs csesseces snonsnnnn covssssee soaees L. 
Fraxinus sambucifolia—Black Ash..........ccsssssssces coecce snnnonnan sonnannenen Lam. 
Gymnocladus Canadensis— Kentucky Coffee Bean............. „cn. Lam. 
Prunus serotina—Black Cherry ......... scasoonen eccossee: sonannane sanensannsenare Ehr. 
Populus tremuloides—Trembling Aspen ......... sesscssce aunsonene sonenenar oes Michx. 
Rhus glabra—Sumach ......... sccccsossecces sonen nennen nnnnen sonnnenen sunane seeeenes L. 
Crateegus tomentosa—Black Thorn .......... scccssees cesses onnnnnenn opeecoaes cooee L. 
Populus balsamifera—Balm of Gilead......... cccccces voseceees sovcerees sannen L. 
Quercus palustris— Pin Oak ......... cccsccsce coeveeves onannunn aunsnnnnn nonausenn nn DuRoi. 
Juglans cinerea— Butternut. [Seen only on the Van Wert ridge]... L. 
Asimina triloba—PawDpaw ...... sss scssssess onneoneen sessenseeascasasnees nennen Dunal 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The rocks of the county belong to the Upper Silurian. The upper 
member of the Niagara, the equivalent of the Guelph of Canada, or of 
the Racine limestone of the West, is the lowest in outcrop in the county. 
It underlies a tract of uncertain limit in the south-western part of the 
county, and is exposed in the St. Mary’s River, at Willshire. Over this 
lies the Waterlime, belonging to the Lower Helderberg. 

The former is a porous, magnesian limestone, of rather repulsive aspect, 
its naturally licht color being generally stained with iron-rust. In quar- 
rying it shows a blue color. It lies in thin beds of three to five inches, 
occupying usually the protected and most retired points of outcrop, owing 
to the rapidity with which it disintegrates under the forces of nature. 

The latter is, in Van Wert county, very similar in gencral appearance, 
but it has different fossils, and is harder. It is less porous. It has a 
drab color, but the color is lighter in Van Wert county, and in counties 
further north, than it is in Allen and Hardin counties, where it is often 
blue, or even becomes so bituminous as to be black and slaty. Its most 
slaty character is seen in Wyandot county. In Van Wert county, and 
also in Putnam, it is not slaty, or very rarely so, and shows very little 
bituminous matter. It burns toa very white lime in the township of 
Union, where there is a surface exposure, but in Washington township, 
near Delphos, it is thinner bedded and more bituminous, the lime also 
becoming darker. 

Niagara Limestone.—The only exposure of this stone known within the 
county is at Willshire, in the bed of the St. Mary’s River, and in a small 
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ravine tributary to it at the same place. It is here porous and some- 
what fossiliferous, in beds of about three inches. It has been wrought 
to a limited extent on the land of Mrs. Ann Ramsey for quicklime and 
common foundations. 

The Waterlime.—This limestone underlies the remainder of the county ; 
but affords but few known exposures. It is burned for quicklime at 
Streughn, by James Lilly, and was formerly also quarried at the same 
place by Samuel Kessler. The stone here is the same as that seen in 
Union township, where it is also quarried and calcined on an extensive 
scale by B. Bohnert & Co. It is of a light color, with a little tendency to 
a drab, porous and fossiliferous. It makes a beautiful white lime, the 
average weight of which is said by the owners to be sixty pounds per 
bushel. It burns easily and cheaply, and sells for twenty-five cents per 
bushel. At Streughn it rises to within four feet of the surface, and is 
overlain by hard-pan Drift. Glacier marks immediately below the Drift 
run north, 15° E., by pocket compass. The section at Streughn is as 
follows : 

SECTION IN THE WATERLIME AT STREUGHN. 

No. 1. Hard-pan ....uu... scnaonnee covescnse sennnunen sarnnunen ansunnnen nun annannnen evcesecns 4 ft. 
“ 2. “Gray stone,” i.e., spotted, drab, porous and compact; the 
porous parts of a lighter color and show no bituminous mat- 
ter, glistening and crystalline; not difficult to quarry; beds 

two to four INChEB......... ....cceeececves sonsenner annnensen sensonees ansenance 5 “ 
“ 3. “Black stone,” i. e., bituminous; but the bituminous matter 
is evenly disseminated through the whole, so as to color it 
uniformly; slightly porous; without visible fossils; harsh to 

the touch; heavier and in heavier beds than No. 2; seen... 2 “ 


, Total ..escsccs coossssss consseces censesese sossssess cnsenseas sesescees anseneees 7 


Both these members make an excell-nt white lime. The stone has 
much the aspect of the Fremont stone, in Sandusky county, but it is not 
80 hard nor so close-grained. The fossils seen are principally a small 
shell resembling Leperditia alia. But there are also one or two species of 
brachiopods, commonly seen in this formation; yet the lithological char- 
acters of No. 2 are not those common to the Waterlime. It is with some 
difficulty distinguished from the Niagara. This outcrop occurs in a very 
flat and monotonous tract of country, but the upward swell in the rock 
surface produces a slight elevation in the surface of the Drift. The ex- 
posure is not due to erosion, as that of a stream, but is in the open plains, 
and is owing to the unusual thinness of the Drift. 

The Waterlime is seen again in N. E. } section 14, Spencer, Allen 
county, where Mr. 8. Marshall owns aquarry. This is located in the bed 
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of a little stream (Jennings’s Creek), and shows the usual features of the 
formation. It is thin-bedded, but rather close-grained and hard, in wavy 
bedding, showing some bituminous deposits. This lime is very much 
darker than that at Streughn, but averages seventy pounds per bushel, 
selling at the same price. It resembles the quicklime from the same 
formation made at Lima, in Allen county. The bottom of this creek is 
rocky for a mile and a quarter. The stone occurs on the land of Joseph 
Feierbach, F. W. Courts, and Mat. Boche. 

At Delphos, 8. W. + section 24, Washington, the Waterlime has for- 
merly been taken from the bed of Jennings’s Creek, and burned for quick- 
lime by L. G. Roebuch. The stone is rather rough, and in thick, some- 
what cavernous beds, with considerable calcite. Thinner beds also occur. 

In Union township (N. W. } section 8) the quarry of B. Bohnert & 
Co. is in a gentle anticlinal in the Waterlime, or in that member of the 
Lower Silurian which is quarried at Streughn. It may be some other 
member of the Lower Helderberg. The exposure is not sufficient in the 
county to identify, without doubt, its horizon. It is hard, light-drab, yet 
often porous, in beds ‘of two to six inches, which run irregularly and 
break into angular pieces of all sizes. Although its color is a light drab, 
yet it has some spots almost a cream-color. It is occasionally variegated 
somewhat with blue, and looks then very much like Niagara. No fossils 
are visible except a fine Favosites coral, a small Orthoceras, Atrypa sul- 
cata, and Leperditia alta. (?) It shows about eight feet. 

At the quarry the surface of the rock is not glaciated. The soil is not 
more than eighteen inches, and of a black color, and the Drift is almost 
wanting. The rock is rounded and smoothed rather by the slow action 
of water and air than by ice. 

A gray, close-grained limestone, that in hand-samples takes a good 
polish, is met also on the land of Thomas P. Johnson, 8S. W. 4, section 17, 
Union, in surface exposure. It is in the Waterlime. On the N. W. }, 
section 4, Ridge, on the land of the heirs of Wm. Palmer, stone was 
struck in digging a ditch. It is a drab-gray, crystalline Waterlime, in 
beds of four to six inches, or perhaps thicker. It has not been opened to 
any extent. 

The Drift.—The only exception to the generally unstratified and unas- 
sorted composition of the Drift in Van Wert county, is seen in the Van 
Wert ridge, which crosses tie county through Tully, Pleasant, Ridge, 
and Washington townships. The cities of Van Wert and Delphos are 
situated on it. It consists generally of gravel and sand, in varied and 
oblique stratification. In a few places it has been penetrated to the 


depth of over thirty feet without meeting much gravel. In those cases 
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it contains the common hard-pan Drift only, the same as that which pre- 
vails on either side of the ridge. This occurs in some wells at Van 
Wert. Water of excellent quality for domestic use is almost invariably 
found in penetrating the gravel of the ridge, and occasionally an artesian 
well is obtained, having a depth of but few feet. Such are usually on 

the northward slope. The underlying hard-pan clay being impervious 

to water, and the ridge lying in a slight depression of its surface, the 

water of surface drainage naturally gathers in the trough, and is held as 

in a reservoir by the gravel, by which it is also filtered and cleansed from 

impurities injurious to health, while it is apt to take up the salts of the 

protoxide of iron. Capillary attraction also serves to hold the water 

within the gravel, thus preventing it from completely draining off at 

the low places, or into the streams that intersect it. If wells find no 
water in this gravel, they are necessarily sunk below the hard-pan ; and 

at Van Wert a second water-bearing stratum of sand and gravel is found 

lying on the bed-rock. From this a number of artesian wells are derived. 

Their head and source must be several miles further south, the descent 

being to the north, and the county being very flat. The confining stra- 

tum is the hard-pan Drift. In west Delphos wells are shallow. Some. 
are in gravel, probably penetrating the Van Wert ridge. Such are eleven 

or twelve feet deep. Others are fifteen to eighteen feet, striking the 

rock. At Middlepoint, and southward, in Washington and Jennings 

townships, wells are twenty to twenty-five feet deep, frequently going to 

the rock. At Van Wert, in the central part of the city, some of the cel- 

lars which are dug in the gravel of the ridge have springs of good water. 

One man walled his well by inserting two flour barrels. The following 

is a record of a well drilled by the city corporation, at Van Wert, reported 

by Mayor Geo. C. Wells: 


Boil 0.12.2. ccccssces coconceee ononnnnen coseccnan cospscese senscaees seeeceees nenunannn casensee 14 ft 
Bubsoil ...... .....000 annnonenn uesee sonansunı sennanunn sannnunen sonsecaee sannan seeces conse 24 “ 
Yellowish-brown clay ; traces of iron and sand ............... VPFPFRPURPR 1 * 
Dark, bluish-gray sand ...... .ccsssese esses sannen sonnnnnan annunnsnnnonnnnun sannansaı 2 « 
Sky-blue clay, little or no stone, including two inches of gravelly 

hard-pan...... „2.0. cecceces annunsen cence sonnannun nunuun annnensnn conees annnen „anne on b 
Bowlders and gravel, with water which rose to within fifteen or 

eighteen inches of the surface .........sessssesses sonunnern coseenses snennanen 9 “ 
Limestone ......... ssauoonon onsannone seveesccsansesces sonnunnnn sonununen suanon ceases snaese 1 “ 
Waxy, light-blue clay ...... ....cssss csoees sevees nonasnane nannun veronenan cansee eoceee 5 
Crystalline, compact or slightly porous, dark-drab limestone, ap- 

pearing a little granular ......... seseseee soecerere cescences snnsnnson ceseee ve eees 22 «= 
Fine-grained drab waterlime, very hard drilling ..........scccces secsseess 28 «CO 


Blue clay, very waxy; light blue......... .cccccscecoccccece onennuenn cecese conven 6 * 
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Limestone, about ...... asres susonnone sonsevese sonnonnne epscee coeeee sesees socoeeace evs 1 foot. 
Blue clay, rather coarse ......... .scceses uonnnanun snceneces sosseeces senses cocees cos 9 feet. 
‚Total depth...... .ccssceccessecece ccssasces aunnon seseee sosees seeeee nennen ces 103 “ 


(Rock not entered again.) 


Wells in the southeast part of Tully are eighteen to twenty feet. At 
Van Wert natural springs occur along the south side of the ridge, This 
is the first exception known to the observed location of such springs in 
the “Spring Row,” as in other counties, which is on the north side of 
the ridge. There are some others at Van Wert on the north side also. 
On Mr. E. R. Wells’s farm, four miles west of Van Wert, is red soil, 
charged with protoxide of iron, and other evidences of extinct springs, 
on the north slope of the ridge. In all deep wells (7. e., those that pass 
through the blue clay) at Van Wert, the water rises nearly or quite to 
the surface, and considerable effort has been put forth to secure such 
constant flow at various places in the city, although the shallow wells 
are unfailing and easily obtained. 


DIAGRAM SHOWING POSITION OF ARTESIAN WELLS AT VAN WERT, WITH RESPECT TO THE 
Van Wert RIDGE. 





6 
o 
7 
.o 


These artesian wells which rise from the water-bearing gravel below 
the Drift clay, together with others in different parts of the county, prove 
the Drift to be about 40 feet thick in Van Wert county. 

The Van Wert ridge is sometimes double. Such an instance may be 
seen north from Streughn. The first one lies within half a mile of that 
village, but the principal ridge road is half a mile further north, located 
on the second ridge. Both rise abruptly from the adjoining flat land, 
having descent in both directions. They seem to be perfectly identical 
in form and composition, although the former can only be traced two or 
three miles toward the west, when, turning a little more to the south, it 
slowly sinks away and disappears in the general Drift. A similar gravel 
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ridge was noticed running north-west and south-east about half a mile 
in sections 21 and 22, Union township, nearly parallel with the main 
gravel ridge, separated from it about three miles, and on the Lake Erie 
side. It is not known how far this might be traced. In section 24, Tully 
township, the ridge on which the road from Van Wert is located runs 
out, or sinks away. The road then crosses a narrow belt of clay land 
and ascends, within a quarter of a mile, another ridge lying further 
north, which determines the location of the road further west. In sec- 
tion 14, Tully township, the Van Wert ridge runs along the inner side 
of another ridge or bench in the general surface, its summit being ten 
feet lower than that of the bench. They are separated a quarter to a 
half mile. This bench consists of the common hard-pan clay of the 
country, and shows no descent toward the south. Further south-east it 
passes through Convoy, the Van Wert ridge running about a mile fur- 
ther north-east, and through sections 17, 18, 22, and 23 in Pleasant town- 
ship, beyond which place it has not been identified. This bench rises 
about five or six feet above the level land to the north, in Pleasant town- 
ship, about ten feet in Tully township, south of the Bear Swamp, and 
thirty feet at New Haven, Indiana, to which place it may be followed, 
the “ridge road” between Van Wert and Fort Wayne passing several 
times, between those two cities, from the Van Wert ridge to the bench, 
and vice versa. The Van Wert ridge crosses the Maumee about three 
miles below Fort Wayne, where it is known as the Jrish ridge, and for 
about a mile a road runs on it. The country there, however, being 
densely wooded, its location is unknown for several miles, although it 
has been followed about six miles east from New Haven. | 

Glacier marks were observed within the county at but one point. At 
Streughn they occur on the Waterlime (?) running north 15° east. 

Wells and Springe. —Besides the foregoing observations on the phenom- 
ena of wells and springs in Van Wert county, the following minutes 
were taken. This list will afford a pretty reliable basis on which to 
predicate the thickness of the Drift in the county, since the water-bear- 
ing stratum, when not in the Van Wert Ridge, is generally that last 
member of ‘the Drift, consisting of gravel and stones, which well-drillers 
often denominate hard-pan, especially if cemented along its upper sur- 
face by lime, and which, when so cemented, is often mistaken for the 
bedded rock itself. 


21 
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oe jo |g 
283 | 5 
Owner’s name. Location. [3 & A a4] 2 
3.2/3 3| 3 
ey ly | 
Jos. Oslendorf ........ Delphos ........ 18 |...... 18 
James Ward........... ME seewvens D lesen 15 
Evan Evans ......... „| N. E. } sec. 9 
(N), Jennings| 18 |...... 18 
D. T. Cook. ......... oes Mi dlepoint . 21 le. 21 
Albert Fife............ | 24 lc. 24 
Isaac Grosscost....... “ 16 |... 16 
Andrew Cook ........ Sec.1 ‚Liberty 37 | Thesen 
George Hood ......... 4, Ridge ..| 93]......| 94 
Widow Gillen ........ Sec. 9, Ridge ..| 12 |...... 12 
Dr. P. J. Hines ......| Van Wert...... 36 |... 36 
$6 se nwee $6 sevens 4D |. 45 
Reuben Frisbie...... $6 sevens 10 |... 10 
Davis Johnson........ 66 renen 12 |... 12 
Widow Butkingham ee 8 lee 8 
Heinly and Hertz nenn 40) 4] 44 
D. H. Clinpinger -. $6 seeaes 40 le... 40 
W. F. Exline......... S.W. sec. 17, 
Liberty........ 40 lee. 40 
Van Wert Woolen 
Mills Co. .. Van Wert...... 28 I... 28 
David Bonewitz...... Sec. 35, Tully..! 18 |...... 18 
Pitts. Ft.Wayne and 
Chicago R. R. Co..| Van Wert...... 60 1141 1201 
Fire Dep’t well ...... rT 39 | 62 1101 
O. P. Clark .......0.... ren 40 len... 40 
M. Boner....rsr son EU te eeee AD ler... 4 
Union Mills Co...... Euren 30 |... 30 
EH. R. Welle... N. W.tBec. 8, 
Pleasant...... 22 en. 22 
Rob’t M. Thompson | N. E. } sec. 21, 
Pleasant..,...| 352|...... 35? 
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Remarks. 


On the rock. 


Good water. 
„| On the rock. 


6s 


In the rock. 


..| In bowlders. 
On the ridge. 
Gravelly,12 ft.; 


vel, 1 ft.; 
lue clay, 15 
ft.; graveland 
hard-pan,8 ft. “ 
Blue clay ........ Just on S. edge of 
the ridge. 
On the ridge. 


Gravelly ....... . 
Gravel, 12 ft.; 
blue clay, 2 ft. “ 


Blue clay,36 ft.; 
bowlders,etc., ni 
4 ft enasen coseee “ 


eeececeee avcvee nassen Good water. 

Blue clay, 26 ft.; 
bowlders,etc., 
2 ft 


Artesian. 
Sulphury. 


Water at bottom of 
Drift. None below. 
Water at bottom of 
Drift, and 2 or 3 
ft. below. Filled 


again. 
Strongly artesian. 
.| Artesian 
„| Slight flow. 


san 


Sesevesnee sue 
“...u.00000 8009992000 OBE 


Blue clay aseeeees 
In bowlders... 


Blue clay and . 
quicksand .....) 4ood water rises 
within 6 feet of 


the top. 
Artesian. 
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MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


The rocks of the county hold no minerals of economical value. They 
can only be used for quicklime and for ordinary foundations. The wealth 
of the county will always be largely agricultural. The soil is very fertile 
and enduring, but is rather heavy and wet for the quick growth of crops. 
The farms of the county are undergoing more or less thorough artificial 
drainage, and will be valuable in a corresponding ratio. The heavy 
forest with which the surface is largely covered is an important item of 
wealth, which, although retarding the opening of farms and the occu- 
pancy of the county, is yet destined to be of great benefit to the county. 
Extensive stave manufactories are established at Van Wert and Delphos. 

Inme.—The lime-kilns at Streughn and on section 8, Union township, 
are the only important establishments of the kind in the county. They 
are of the old style, and have to be emptied after burning before filling 
again. At Streughn two cords of wood burn sufficiently one hundred 
bushels of lime, requiring forty-five hours, at the cost of two dollars per 
cord. Lime sells at twenty-five cents per bushel. Most of it goes to Fort 
Wayne, and thence is shipped throughout Indiana. Stone at the quarry 
brings $1.50 per perch. These kilns are worked by William Wehrs. 
Two constant draw-kilns were formerly run at the same place by Mr. J. 
E. Noble, consuming one and a half cords of wood per one hundred bushels. 

Messrs. Bohnert & Co., in Union township, ship lime, via Convoy, to 
Van Wert, Fort Wayne, and Chicago, at twenty cents per bushel, whole- 


, Sale. It retails at thirty cents per bushel. There are six kilns here of 


the common kind, burning two and a half cords of mixed wood per one 
hundred bushels of lime, at $1.50 per cord. From the kilns a wooden 
railroad conveys the lime about six miles to the station at Convoy. 

Brick and Tile—The Drift clay of the county is well fitted for the 
manufacture of red brick and tile, and the following list embraces all 
known establishments of this kind: 


Joseph Fetter, Delphos......... csc csscscece cos seecncane soscocccs ausanannn tonsssens Brick. 
Hummel & Metzker ...........:000 sscssssse conscssce aunnnunen sovescece sanasnonansannsarnee “ 
Steinmetz Brothers, three miles north-west of Delphosß.........u........ . * 
Samuel Norris, Van Wert.........ssssccese seceee Nas nnanı nonnnnnns consesens Brick and tile. 
Thomas Lahue, ° __sessonsnsuussnunen sonsee snnonn sunnenonsann annenanne senses nennen Brick. 
Amos Price, ME unanen sansnennn aennansun sonnnnnne senecsace snassnsanens sanssnne ‘¢ 
Tucker Brothers ........0sc0e sescscces coccesecs sonuonann nunenn ccs onanon ceoses arunnonun ses Tile. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF UNION COUNTY. 


BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Union county lies next west of Delaware, which is the most central 
county in the State. It embraces 272,318 acres, of which 72,770 are arable 
or plow land, 67,670 meadow or pasture land, and 131,873 uncultivated or 
woodland (see “abstract of the valuation of taxable real estate of Ohio,” 
in the the year 1870, by the Auditor of State, James H. Godman.) 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The surface drainage all passes into the Scioto valley, by streams 
which flow with gentle current in a south-easte‘ly direction. They rise 
in the Logan county Corniferous area, a region of very rough or hilly 
surface, rising several hundred feet above the surrounding Waterlime 
flats, and toward the south-east enter upon another area of Corniferous, 
which, although presenting different sur“ace features, yet is not so broken 
as the Logan county area. 

There is a remarkable uniformity in direction and alternation in these 
streams. The principal valleys have a slope to the east or south-east, 
toward the Scioto, the valley of which is excavated over a hundred feet 
in the bed rock, in Delaware eounty. To one who has closely observed 
the systems of drainage in the various counties, and has aimed to ascer- 
tain, from the effects seen, the causes that located streams in various 
parts of north-western Ohio, this alone suggests the halting retreat of a 
glacier across the county, throwing down greater accumulations of Drift, 
where it remained stationary for a length of time. Such would be the 
divides between the streams, the valleys being in those belts where the 
Drift was left thinner. But, with a single exception, nothing of this is 
indicated by the surface features, se far as the time devoted to the survey 
would disclose. The whole county was very carefully examined. In 
counties further north-west, where such moraines are seen to guide the 
drainage diagonally across the general slope of the surface, the tributary 
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streams all join the main streams from the same direction, but in Union 
county streams enter the main valleys from opposite sides. The surface 
between the streams is flat, and there is no evidence of a thickening of 
the Drift, except between Big Darby and Mill creeks. The Big Darby is 
the largest stream of the county. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


Between Big Darby and Mill creeks there is a very noticeable thicken- 
ing of the Drift. It rises into long ridges and high knolls, which consist 
of hard-pan or glacier Drift. Northern bowlders and stones are on the 
surface and in the soil indiscriminately, though the same is true to some 
extent throughout the county. This ridge of Drift is greatly developed 
at New California, where wells are sunk to the depth of fifty-four feet 
without meeting anything but “blue clay,” the water obtained being 
bitter. West and south of Marysville two or three miles, the surface 
is high and rolling, with clay hills. Toward the north and east it is flat, 
with gravel near the surface in some places. Between Milford Center 
and Unionville “clay knobs” and rolling land can be seen north of Darby 
Creek, while toward the south and in Union township the “ Darby plains” 
extend several miles. Wells at Pottersburg penetrate the Drift over 
sixty feet without meeting the rock, but obtain good water at that depth. 
About Newton there is a very rolling and bluffy tract of land, some of 
the wells obtaining bitter water in “blue clay” at fifty-two feet. This 
rolling strip of clay knobs dies out toward the south and west, and 
toward the north and east. Throughout the rest of the county the sur- 
face is very nearly flat, wells being usually less than twenty-five feet. 
This belt of clay knobs crosses the entire county, although it seems to 
turn a little toward the north in Jerome township. 

The following elevations above Lake Erie are taken from profiles of 
railroads that cross the county: 


The following points of elevation were obtained by aneroid barometer, 
connecting with railroad stations: 
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Marysville (with Bellefontaine)...... .......0.cccsssscosses cessor sessecees scenesees 325 ft. 
New California ......... cccscsscs cocseee seccas concee enonanuen oncece soscesees sescas cesses 375 “ 
Hill east of New California........- 2.0.00 000000 cesses snanan seve onanonanonnnan coeees 395 “ 
Plain City ...........sc00ccssessscess coosenecs sascnsnes onnnansnn nunnnn access senses anansu cvs - 225 “ 
Hills west of Marysville ......... .ccccos sseccecce coscceces sonunanss cossee seseecoes ces 355 “ 
Peoria ...... aesoonnen sonnannen vonununn: succes seneee cence: concen senses aessesees senses soseneses ee 410 “ 
Newton...... 0.0000 cocscsces onnann nonnannan ansnnanen sannen nansen sacses nansan sescesors sesensees 460 “ 
Flat one-fourth mile east of East Liberty, Logan county.................. 490 “ 
Top of hill two miles west of East Liberty, Wannen nnenseun eee 805 “ 
Top of hill two and a half miles west of East Liberty, Logan county.. 880 “ 
Surface of Mad Run, Zanesfield, Logan county........ cscs. cesses cosserses ane 565 “ 
Divide between Mad Run and Goose Creek, near Zanesfield............ 780 “ 
Water in Goose Creek, Zamesfield ............cccoccccece seccee seccer cocscoves sseces 695 “ 
Divide between Goose Creek and McKee’s Creek, Zanesfield............ 915 “ 
Surface of McKee’s Creek, east of Bellefontaine................ no cccvce anne 765 “ 
Divide between McKee and Blue Jacket creekß...... u... 00000000 0000000 845 “ | 
Surface of Blue Jacket Creek, east of Bellefontaine.........sssse- esses 680 “ | 
Depot C. C. C. and I. R. R., Bellefontaine (railroad profile).............. 640 “ | 
St. John’s, Auglaize county, hill south of village...........00020 cossecess ove 491 “ 
St. John’s, street in front of Bitler House .......... 20... ssccecce coscccees cocvee 430 “ 
St. John’s, surface of little stream west of Village............ssssese sees we. 30 


[The last three points, when connected with Wapakoneta, gave, respectively, 504 
feet, 443 feet,.and 404 feet. ] 


Pharisburg, Union COUnty......... ccsccsce ccsseecscess soeces cesses secescoes sasceeees 304 ft. 
Essex, ML unansnens conreccer nennen cosceeces oneses eoecee cones sennan ces 309 “ 
North-east corner Washington townshil............s0. 0 see eas sua esses nenne 389 “ 
York Center ...... zuososons sonnanans coscsscee nonsunen secsccecs seenecnce snsnannen coeneeess en 399 “ 
East Liberty, Logan county...........sc0s sssscssse consccecs sannen sonscoecs oncesonsess 565 “ 
Middleburg ......... 00000. csceesees Nasnasona concen snansn nun teoseenes sosnceces nese scone nee 625 “ 
Survey No. 5,270, Allen township, Union County...........sesse-cos acsees . 485 “ 
Allen Center ...... zusunr aesonnannonn scecssanseee onnene cecces cosees coeees conven nenn eceens 435 “ 
Milford Center ......... sssscosee annnan sonoronan annnan sennannunsen nonnns sonees senses susanne 315 “ 


Soil and Timber.—The soil is one derived entirely from the Drift, and 
may be denominated in general a gravelly clay. It exhibits the well-. 
known characteristics of fertility and endurance that mark all the Drift 
soils of north-western Ohio. It shows a very fair sprinkling of stones 
and bowlders, but in some places is very fine and heavy. It is only 
along the immediate river banks, on the bottom lands, that the sandy 
element prevails, and it is then confined to the alluvium. 

The trees of the county consist of the usual deciduous varieties. The 
following species were noted : 


Acer saccharinum—Sugar Maple........ cssssossssce aenonnon ce ononan conces socees Wang. 
Fagus ferruginea—Beech........... serassore ccecscces annonannn sannunne oveues ononanncn Ait, 
Ulmus Americana—Elm (pl. Olayt.)......s.. csssssess serene coeeee ve POREPPRRRPRER Willd. 
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Quercus tinctoria—Black Oak.........cscccoses ssssesees sovessaccensessecee sesesees Bart. 
Tilia Americana—Basswood ............ccssss scores nnnonnen sascoeses sannnnane sesees L. 
Cornus florida—Dogwood........ ....:0sccses ann onnnnn cocnse toceeecocess nenne sornennen L. 
Carya alba—Shag-bark Hickory...... ......0:. sssssccoressesccnsns ssnsseces sesceeees Nutt. 
Carya porcina—Pig Hickory. ........ ccccoscs csscesens annnonene coscesees socescces sve Nutt. 
Platanus occidentalisa—Sycamore ......00. sssscsseccse secscece cesses cossscces oeree L. 
#Hsculus glabra—Buckeye ........ ...ssscssese sonne veces covees cesses eves sosces ses Willd. er 
Zanthoxylum Americanum—Prickly Ash .........0ccccssssscnsceces sesvescee ees Mill. 
Acer rubrum—Soft Maple...... ...... sccscccscecesscene snunsunnonse sonsnansnonen costes L. 
Carpinus Americana—Blue Beech........... IELDEITTITPEURTFSELEPFPPLEFPPPLFEFERF Michx. 
Quercus alba— White Oak...... 2 ..ccceseccee secscs nnnnen unonen cocces ces seseee sesees L. 
Quercus macroearpa—Burr Oak.........s00secssscosces nunonnunsnunnunne sunnan conse L. 
Ulmus fulva—Slippery Elm............ seen nsonen sonen cosece ceeeee cesses cesses ees Michx. 
Fraxinus Americana— White Ash...... enasoneos cocsss scence cose ser secces nennen L. 
Fraxinus sambucifolia—Black Ash ......... secscsccscccesececces onenenne seen Lam. 
Gleditschia triacanthos—Honey Locust.............sccsesccscoes cesses soceee ses L 
Celtis occidentalis—Hackberry... ...... 2.0000 000 400 000 00000000 annuon consee soeeee eve L. 
Crataegus coceinea—Thorn...... ...... «.2us0 s0r000 sununn senses cesses snanneenmenen ene L. 
Salix nigra— Black Willow...... ....00sescseceeccsccessessesorccseosccscescsecseccceee Marsh, 
Juglans nigra—Black Walnut ...........sscscsecss cee ccccne cesses ncn cnesee ces eee sam L. 


Quercus castanea—Chestnut-leaved Oak... 0. n.csccsscceccsscscceccesccceseseee Willd, 
Prunus serotina—Black Cherry... ...... unser cee seccee sec suomernannseneressnusenen hry 


Pyrus coronaria—Wild Apple.........s..scccescsrsescsecesccecensee ces ceeesecee ses L. 
Ostrya Virginiea—Ironwood........esese cssecee see csecue cee ccsceceescsesceceesee  Willd. 
Populus monilifera—Cottonwood ............00+ sonuon veneee sen cee nn nun coe nun canes Ait. 
Asimina triloba—Pawpaw... IRPRFR ven sen cee cee senses cae nn san sauna se ces Ait. 
Populus tremuloides—Trembling Aspen... os seeescescscesesecsscssesseee MICHX. 
Cercis Canadensis—Judas Tree ....s.cos secssseee corroecee sono oe bsececesssenencess L. 
Quercus palustrie—Pin Oak.........csesss sssece anenen cesses cnscasencessce soacen teense DuRoi. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The rocks of the county embrace the following limestones, including, 
also, the Oriskany sandstone: 


Hamilton, or 

Upper Corniferous, . 

Lower Corniferous, 90 fT „u Devonian, 
Oriskany, J 

Waterlime.......... ganan sannan ann une coeeoeees orececens egceesens seeeceens oes Upper Silurian. 


By the Hamilton is here meant the blue limestone which is quarried 
at Delaware, and which is regarded by Dr. Newberry as partly Hamilton 
and partly Corniferous. It has been mentioned frequently by the writer 
in reporting on counties in north-western Ohio, under the designation 
of Upper Corniferous, in order to keep it distinct from the underlying 
limestone, which is plainly Corniferous. In the coloring of the county 
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maps it is not separated from the Corniferous, but is bmbraced under 
the same coloring as the Corniferous. The blue stripe which is named 
“Hamilton Group” represents in part the shale which underlies the 
black slate, and which has been specially designated “Olentangy shale” 
in the report on Delaware county, to which the reader is referred for a 
statement of the subdivisions of the Ohio Corniferous, and of their sup- 
posed equivalents in New York. The Lower Corniferous is well repre- 
sented in the quarries in Mill Creek township. The Oriskany has not 
been seen within the county, but it is probably conglomeratic, since it 
has that character in Delaware county. These limestones, with the 
Oriskany, make up the Devonian, so far as represented within the 
county. The rock which immediately underlies the Oriskany belongs 
to the Upper Silurian. It is the Waterlime member of the Lower Hel- 
derberg. The Devonian is found only in the south-eastern part of the 
county, although there are some evidences, in the form of large frag- 
ments, that it extends as far west as Marysville. It underlies the most 
of Mill Creek and Jerome townships. The rest of the county is occupied 
by the Waterlime. 

The Hamilton or Upper Corniferous.—This limestone occupies but a 
small area in the south-eastern part of the county. It is hard and blue, 
and identical with the blue stone quarried at Delaware. Any favorable 
outcrop in that section should be thoroughly opened for building stone. 
This part of the county, though, is mainly covered with a heavy forest, 
and the strike of the formation is not known. Hensell & Fox, near 
Frankfort, have the only quarry in the county in this stone. 

The Lower Corniferous.—The Delhi stone of the Lower Corniferous is 
quarried at a number of places in Mill Creek township. The quarry of 
Thompson and Brown, six miles south-east of Dover, exposes about four 
feet of fossiliferous, sometimes crinoidal limestone, in. beds of two to 
four inches. It is principally burned for quicklime, but is also sold for 
cheap foundation stone. The lime which it makes is like that already 
described made from the same beds at Delhi, in Delaware county. The 
fossils seen here are Cyrtoceras undulatum, a handsome little Strophomena, 
a large Cyathophylloid coral, the pygidium of a trilobite, and various 
remains of fishes. There are also common a large Strophomena and a 
small Cyathophylloid. The quarry of John Piersoll, about three miles 
east of Watkinsville ; that of Wm. Hays, a mile north-west from Pier- 
soll’s; those of John S. Smart, near Piersoll’s, and that of Daniel Long, 
in the north-east corner of the angle of the county, are all in the Cornif- 
erous, and near the horizon of Thompson & Brown’s. 

Oriskany Conglomerate.—The only proof that this, usually a sandy lime- 
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stone or a clean quartz grit, has the character of a conglomerate in Union 
county, consists in the appearance of that character near the county 
line, in Mill Creek, as already mentioned in the report on Delaware 
county. It there contains water-worn pebbles of the underlying Water- 
lime, which are sometimes two or three inches in diameter. The whole 
thickness is not more than two feet. 

The Waterlime.—This limestone is so named from its known hydraulic 
qualities, in other States as well as in some places in Ohio. It appears 
in outcrop in widely separated parts of the county, and probably is the 
surface bed-rock throughout the most of the county. The quarry of Wm. 
Ramsey, in the bed of Mill Creek, in Mill Creek township, although not 
now in operation, is sufficiently developed to show the Waterlime char- 
acters. Aaron Sewell burns a little lime here. The foundation for the 
old court-house at Marysville was taken out here. The stone is in beds 
of about four inches, but is wavy. Some of it is brecciated. The creek 
has excavated about ten feet in this limestone along here, the overlying 
Corniferous receding from the stream on both sides. This narrow belt 
of Waterlime extends northward and makes, probably, an isolated out- 
lier of Corniferous which occupies part of Dover township, and crosses 
Scioto, in Delaware county, from near Millville, south-westerly. The 
Waterlime also is exposed on Ingham Wood’s land, one mile north-west 
of Pharisburg, i in Boggs’s Creek ; also on John Grandy’s, near Wood’s, as 
well as on the next farm above, Peter Jolliff’s. It occurs again on John 
Gray’s and Alfred Davis’s land, half a mile north of Byhalia, in the bed 
of Little Rush Creek. At York Center it appears on Aaron Shirk’s 
and Hiram Watts’s land, on the north side of Boggs’s Creek. On the 
south side of the creek it also-affords good exposures on the land of 
Montreville Henry, John Timons, John Shirk, and Finley Davis, where 
it has been burned some for lime by Mr. Shirk; but it is not now 
wrought. It is mainly a surface exposure in the bed and low banks of 
the creek. 

At Unionville the Waterlime appears in Big Darby Creek. It was 
recently opened for lime by F. J. Sager and J.C. Robinson. The beds 
are from four to eight inches thick, and fine-grained. This is said to be 
underlain by a blue clay which is four feet thick. It also occurs two 
miles above Unionville, on James Martin’s land; and a mile further 
down, on land of Elijah Mitchell. It was formerly wrought a little on 
the land of Mr. Sager, three-fourths of a mile below the village, where 
the beds were from four to eight inches. It also is seen on H. Penning- 
ton’s land, just below Mr. Sager’s. . 

The Drift.—This deposit in Union county shows evidence of more re- 
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cent date than it does generally in Delaware county. It appears very 
similar to the Drift in the north-west corner of Delaware county, the 
characters of which are sufficiently discussed in the report on the geol- 
ogy of that county. This evidence is of two kinds: (1st) that which 
pertains to the rock ; (2d) that which pertains to the Drift itself. 

(1) The streams of the county have not excavated channels in the rock, 
and but very rarely expose it in their beds. This is not strictly true in 
the south-eastern part, in the area of the Corniferous, where there is some 
erosion in the rock, like that seen throughout the most of Delaware 
county. This indicates that in the south-eastern corner the erosion by 
streams has been longest continued, although that part of the county 
has at the same time less elevation above Lake Erie. In other words, 
that the overspread of Drift in the south-eastern part of the county was 
earlier than in the rest of the county. 

The rock, where exposed in the south-eastern part of the county, has 
the same long-weathered appearance, even when freshly uncovered by 
the removal of the Drift, that is observable in Delaware county. The 
marks of glacial action are dim. The natural jointing and planes of 
separation between the bedding are loosely filled in with the effects of 
oxydation and decomposition to a greater depth than in the rest of the 
county. , 

(2) If we revert to the appearance of the Drift itself, the most striking 
contrast is presented in the general smoothness of the surface through- 
out the county, compared to the surface of Delaware county. This is 
partly due to the effect of less erosion on the Drift by the streams, and 
partly to the evenness of the rock surface. With a single exception, the 
Drift seems to have been very uniformly and gently deposited in Union 
county. The uniform direction of, and the regular intervals between 
the main streams, may all have been at first determined by slight differ- 
ences in the thickness of the Drift deposited, but such differences are 
now so obscured that they can not be detected by the eye, except in the 
interval between the Big Darby and Mill Creeks. 

Besides this general flatness of surface, the yellowish color, caused by 
the formation and infiltration of hydrated oxides from above, does not 
extend so far downward in Union county asin Delaware. In the latter 
county the light colored clay extends downward to the depth of fifteen 
or twenty feet, and sometimes as much as twenty-five feet. In the 
former the blue clay is usually met within ten feet. It sometimes rises 
within eight feet of the surface, and occasionally the yellowish color ex- 
tends to twelve or fifteen feet. The depth of such superficial coloring 
seems to vary not only with the length of time the Drift may have been 
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exposed to the air and surface water, but also with the ease with which 
these agents find access below. A sandy or gravelly knoll is generally 
weathered deeper than one of clay, and a rolling surface is apt to be 
more deeply oxydated than a flat one. 

The Drift ridge which separates Big Darby and Mill Creeks has already 
been alluded to under the head of Surface Features. Its exact form, limits, 
and location, even within the county, have not been fully made out. The 
time given to the county would not allow a careful survey of this ridge 
in detail. It is well known to the inhabitants of the county. It forms 
a belt of high and rolling clay land which shows bowlders and gravel 
somewhat more abundantly than the surface of the rest of the county. 
It is believed to be of the nature of a glacial moraine, and was probably 
thrown down by the ice at a period when the retreating ice-foot was 
nearly stationary for a long time at about that place. It is very similar 
to those other very extended Drift moraines that cross north-western 
Ohio, but is somewhat more clayey than they. Its connection with 
them is not known, but it was doubtless cotemporaneous in origin with 
one of them. The elevated region in Logan county, where there is an 
island of Devonian rock which withstood the ice-period, was a disturbing 
element in the otherwise very regular contour of the foot of the glacier. 
Union county seems to have been in the pathway of a spur or branch of 
the ice-sheet, and to have suffered very extensive erosion thereby. 
After the actual withdrawal of the ice from the county, the drainage of 
a large tract of ice-covered surface would have passed principally through 
the same pathway. This pathway is bounded on either side by a per- 
sistent barrier of Corniferous limestone. It is probable, also, that the 
Waverly overlay this area, at least in the Logan county island, since 
fragments of the Berea grit are found in the Drift in the south-western 
part of Union county. The effect of this drainage over the county is 
probably seen in the near approach to the surface of heavy gravel beds 
in the Drift over wide tracts, although the level of the county in the 
same tracts is now that of the general country, and is perfectly flat. 
This may be seen in the frequent gravel pits about Richwood and Essex, 
where the surface is outwardly comparable to that of the Black Swamp 
of north-western Ohio, but is so closely underlain with gravel that 
almost every cellar encounters it within three or four feet. This gravel 
belt runs southward toward Pharisburg, and is also penetrated on the 
farm of Mr. Josiah Westlake, a mile and a half north of Marysville, 
who avers that small “shiner fish ” appear late in the summer, or in the 
fall of nearly every year, in a shallow well curbed by a “ gum,” which is 
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inserted in an excavation penetrating to the gravel, or to the water of a 
subterranean lake.* 

The same phenomenon of gravel closely underlying the surface of a 
flat country occurs on the south side of the moraine ridge in Union town- 
ship. There the “Darby plains,” which constitute a fertile and fine 
agricultural tract, are based on a gravelly subsoil. 

Wells and Springs.—The following observations on the common wells 
of the county are of interest. They give some idea of the accessibility 
of water for domestic purposes, and of the composition of the Drift, as 
well as of its thickness at various places: 















lo, = 
Owner’s name. Location. 3 E 3 Through what. Remarks. 
3588 2 
<3 u 
J. H. Felkner.....! Dover ...:..... 0... 25 |...... 25 | Yellow and blue 
CIBY ..csesees seveeeee- Good water 
Josiah Westlake.| 14 mile north of 
Marysville...... 47 |... 47 | 12 ft. yellow clay, 
28 ft. blue clay, . 
ft. sand.......... Irony water. 
J. R. Richey...... Dover township. 25 venues 2D | POFPPFEPFRPRPEREPRRRRRE ...| Good water. 
anne ‘ 15 |... 15 | ......c00 vecees nenne cones “ 
John Robinson... “ 20 |...... 20 | ...cccees ane vee ves corsceees “ 
Aaron Sewell... “ 27 le. 27 | Clay and gravel ... “ 
Widow Ligget .. “ 22 |... 22 “ u. “ 
Rob’t Thompson Mill Creek........ > 24 | Blue clay and gra- 
| VE] ...cc0s cee ceeseves Sulphurous. 
Joel Conklin...... Pharisburg ....... 12 |...... 12 Yel. and blue clay Good water, in 
san 
B. W. Welsh...... ME ren 20 |...00 20 “ “ 
Widow Scott...... AFTER 17 Jeceee 17 “ Slightly sulph’us. 
John Elliott ...... 1 mile N. W. of 
Pharisburg...... 20 |...... 20 | Brown clay ......... Good water. 
G. W. Merritt ... Jackson town’p.] 30 |...... BO | ..ecccce sonannann conseeses “ 
John Dixon .....| een 30 |...... 30 |occeescecees coeces cooveenes “é 
John McPeck.....| Washington tp..| 17 |...... 17 Tesoananen coscceves sovecsnes “ 
William Moffitt.) Byhalia............ 22 |... 22 |Brown and blue 
clay, and gravel.. “ 
B. A. Martin...... $4 seeeee convene 22 Io... 22 “ Struck the rock. 
J. M. Darling.... | Summerville ... ..] 22 Jee 22 ‘ Good water. 
John Southard... 25 |... 25 “ “ 
Wm. T. Fulton ..| York township. 31 |... 31 | Clay and gravel ... “ 
J. T. Gates ........ Broadway PRPFRPERR 14 | ..... 14 | In gravel ............ “ 
Public pump......} ne 36 |...... 36 86 canes co snee “ 
ME hanes Newton............ 52 |... 52 | Brown and blue 
clay, and gravel..| Bitter water. 
E. Hammond..... S$ seweveeee 12 |...... 12 | Brown clay ......... Good water. 
—— Smith ........ Pottersburg vorn 60 |...... 60 Blue Clay ........000. Little water. 
len 55 |... BE | EEE FFPEREUFEE Plenty of water. 
J 





* This circumstance would not be mentioned had it not been frequently reported 
by others in reference to certain wells in Defiance and Fulton counties. The facts are 
given with great circumstantiality and positiveness, and can not safely be denied. 
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WELLS AND SPRINGS. 





o |. 
= 18 
Owner's name. Location. Ag 3 Through what. Remarks. 
32 
? wees] 2 miles east of 
Pottersburg.....| 63 |...... 63 ...| Good water. 
Paschal Spain....| 1 mile N. W. of 
Allen Center...| 13 |...... 13 | In gravel ............ “ 
En unune “ 11 |... 11 ME saenee ceeeee “ 
Henry Poling.....| Allen Center.....| 11 |...... L1 | ce cee eee ces cee ces soe cee cee “ 
“ un “ un) 30 |... 30 | Brown and blue 
clay, and gravel..| Slightly bitter. 
James Poling .....| 1 mile south of 
Allen Center...; 22 |...... 22 | Brown clay and 
gravel ......... sees. Good water. 
Public pump......| Milford Center.., 32 |...... 32 | ecceces con see ene cee eacens Poor water. 
Wm. M. Winget.. “¢ | 26 |...... 26 | Brown and blue 
clay, and gravel..| Good water. 
James Guy ........ 1} mile west of 
Pleasant Valley; 33 |...... 33 “ Irony water. 
$6 FPRFER “ 23 Ne... 23 “ “ 
EK. W. Barlow.....| Pleasant Valley.| 22 |...... 22 | In gravel ............ Good water. 
8. B. Woodburn.! New California.) 54 |...... 54 | Brown clay, 15 ft., 
blue clay, 39 ft...| Bitter water. 
Widow Bain...... “ 51 |... 51 “ “ 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 
The most of the county is poorly supplied with building stone. This 


necessary article is imported from Logan county, where the Onondaga 
quarries at Middleburg afford a good stone, from the quarries in the 


Hamilton, at Marion, in Marion county, and from the same at Delaware... 


The quarries in the limestones of the Devonian, in the south-eastern 
part of the county, would probably be better patronized if better roads 
intersected that section, and if the quarries themselves were energet- 
ically developed. Not much lime is made in the county, the kiln of 
Thompson and Brown, in Mill Creek township, doing more than all 
others united. A kiln has recently been opened near Unionville, by 
Sager and Robinson, for burning the Waterlime, and at Plain City the 
beds of the Delhi stone are burned by William Lamb, the stone being 
hauled from Dublin, on the Scioto River. William Bales burns a little 
lime in the extreme western angle of Allen township, from loose pieces 
of limestone taken from gravel banks and from the bottom of Darby 
Creek. 

The Drift clays, however, are freely used in thu manufacture of red 
brick and tile. The following list embraces such brick and tile yards as 
Were noticed in the survey of the county: 
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John Weaver, 1 mile south-east of Marysville ......... ..cccsecscccese sosceees Brick. 
Peter Daum, 14 mile south of ME nnnnan socnecces cvescces socseenes ‘6 

E. Weller, 4 “ ME nnernusnnunnensen Tile and Pottery. 
Casper Scheiderer, 34 miles south-east of Marysville.............ssccscseceees Tile. 
Grandy and Parsons, Richwood .......... cscs. sannan ene sescsens sosseeees Brick and Tile. 
Albert Merritt, ME uaunensen snensanon san ceesceens one coeseaes cas anonannen Brick. 
E. Philips (formerly), Museen IPERREEFFERRRR Pananasnan aenssnsen senses onnenn ens Pottery. 
Franklin Bros., 24 miles east of Pharisburg........... .ccccssse sossecces snsces coe Brick 
Jordan and Crary, Allen Center...... ... segpeccseccocssssceee secees cesses sarees sosees Tile. 
A. Moran, Irwin P. O.......uu.000 z0000: sononnnnn onen secean cesses peseees ¢tnceee ceases . 

Wm. Gillespie,  — ...... ssscescs cossccsces cercerens snscecees asescnes cesses sosves nennen ‘6 

Mitchell and Snodgrass, Unionville......... ...csssce csecosees cossescncecs soecesceees Brick. 
McCune and Bro., Plain City ...... u... cccsscses sscece snauon ansnnn sonnnnuse soenes cos “ 

Horn and Son, ME unnnannnnnun nnnuun snnnnn soceeececees posses sansnn samen see Tile. 
Absalom Rudolf, 2 miles north-east of New California............ .csssoees Brick. 


There is a great deal of standing timber yet in Union county. Exten- 
sive lumbering is carried on in the eastern part of Jackson township 
by Hazen and Sons. 

The natural features and the geological structure of the county will 
forever preclude the development of any other element of material wealth 
that will rank with that of agriculture. The community is very largely 
one of farmers, with only such necessary professional men as they need. 


CHAPTER XL. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF PAULDING COUNTY. 








BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


This county lies in the north-west corner of the State, and borders on 
Indiana. It occupies the angle between the Auglaize and Maumee 
Rivers before their union, extending a little beyond the limits of that 
angle on both streams. Its area is given by the State Board of Equali- 
zation at 259,235 acres, of which 21,443 acres are arable, or plow land; 
7,552 acres meadow or pasture land; and 230,240 acres uncultivated or 
wood land. | 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The Maumee is the principal stream of the county. It cuts off the 
north-west corner of the county, running north-easterly. In a similar 
manner the Auglaize cuts off the north-east corner, running north- 
westerly. They unite a short distance north of the north line of the 
county, at the city of Defiance. The slope of the county is very gentle 
toward the north-east, and all the other streams flow in that direction, 
the most of them uniting with the Auglaize. The streams are all slug- 
gish, and flow with a winding course through wooded land, which is also 
to a large extent very slowly drained of surface water in the spring. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


These are to a great extent hid by the existence of a heavy growth of 
forest timber. About eighty-nine per cent. of the acreage is classified as 
“uncultivated, or wood land.” In general the county is an unbroken 
plain, the valleys of streams, eroded entirely in the loose Drift materials, 
constituting almost the only variations from a dead flat. On the north 
side of the Maumee there is a gentle descent of about forty feet between 
the county line and the north bank of the Maumee, at Antwerp, with a 


further descent of about fifty feet to the water level. This dense forest, 


which is but little intersected by roads, is the hunting ground for parties 
coming in the fall of the year from the central and southern parts of the 
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State, who capture the common deer, and an occasional black bear and 
wolf. 

Soil and Timber.—The soil is that which is characteristic of the well- 
known “Black Swamp.” The entire county is embraced in that tract. 
It is mainly clayey, if not clay. Bowlders and stones are not common 
on the surface. In the beds of the streams, though, there is no apparent 
diminution. The banks of the Maumee eometimes show a finely lamin- 
ated clay, reaching, at some points in the county, ten feet in thickness, 
forming the top of the Drift, and giving character to the soil. At other 
places the laminated structure is wanting, and the soil embraces the 
usual amount of gravel stones, or even of bowlders, the latter, when con- 
cealed from the weather, almost uniformly showing the effect of glacial 
action, and in that particular differing from those seen in more southern 
counties. 

The following list of trees embraces those noted in the survey of the 
county. It is doubtless not a complete list for the county: 


Quercus alba— White Oak ......... .se.scos. onnonnone sescesces costes sunnennne cosceeses L. 
Fagus ferruginea—Beech ......... .coesce soccssecs secees nennen snnnnenen sesees sncsaecs Ait. 
Populus monilifera-- Cottonwood ......... cscsceee csseceess conevenes sensan nennen Ait. 
Quercus rubra—Red Oak ....1... sesesens sosscsere sevsccese cocnccses sonnan ces anna L. 
Ulmus Americana—Elm (pl. Clayt.) ...... 0-2... ccscss 02000 sescoves sorcesswenes Willd. 
Fraxinus sambucifolia—Black Ash ..........sces0sscees soosssces nennen seosee ses „ Lam 9 
Fraxinus Americana— White Ash...... ....cccc. soononene sanunsaunnnn ceases nnansnne L. 
Fraxinus quadrangulata— Blue Ash ...... 00.51. secssccns cocseceve coccen nennen Michx. 
Juglans nigra— Black Walnut......... cece ssssecces nennen cesses seuace sonses nacnee - L. 
Carya alba—Shagbark Hickory ...... 222000000 sessssses cocese cesses sonnnnonn soenes . Nutt. 
Platanus occidentalis—Sycamore.........s..sccserscecce ccscccecs nuunne sennansen on L. 
Salix nigra— Black WilloW...... 20000 sssssesee aonnnonnn snnnnnnnn ssseecses sescesees nee Marsh. 
Populus tremuloides—Trembling Aspen ......... 010. so: cssessees esssseees one „ Michx. 
Tilia Americana— Basswood. ...... .....c00s cesses nennen sonnnunen sunnse sunnnnnnn sosees L. 
Quercus imbricaria—Shingle Oak ......... .cccesseecssses cecnes nonnn sovces senses „ Michx. 
Quercus castanea—Chestnut Oak ............cccscssccons nanune secees sesceesee ses Willd. 
Prunus serotina—Black Cherry ...... 20.02. ssssscces cvsvesens svcsee sovececes coeses „  Ehr. 
Morus rubra—Mulberry......... ssocesess ccccscees sosscecs senscecce ananunune sveseencs L. 
Ostrya Virginica—Ironwood ...... caessnosn senoenunn sasnonuen coscees onnense sonananee Willd. 
Acer saccharinum—Sugar Maple......... sscccccssecses cesses socccsens sesseces ove Wang. 
Cornus florida—Flowering Dogwood .... .....sssc:csseee snseee onnannnen soveecees L. 
Acer rubrum— Soft Maple ............000 sssesese onnonunne sucess nnnnen sesces toseesses L. 
FEsculus glabra—Buckeye® ...... ccccoee seeees coves ase cesses cevsesees snnson sonne .. =Willd. 
Prunus Americana—Wild Plum .........1..sssecsers sonasanan sonnonann soccseeee nee Marsh. 
Populus grandidentata—Great-toothed Poplar .............scessessese sosens „ Michx. 
Crataegus coccinea— Thorn ...... .....c000 zoonannen coccecens seseee van essensees anne a L. 
Quercus palustris—Pin Oak...... 0000. non anssnnnen onnnun sannnnnnn encees sonen coesee „ DuRoi. 
Quercus macrocarpa—Burr Oak.......... daves svosss sasnes seasesnee ssconesce een. Michz. 
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- Zanthoxylum Americanum—Prickly Ash ...... ..occcece cecoee screen vonsune ose Mill. 
Gleditschia triacanthos—Honey Locust.........sssssccss asses svssssens sosees ons L. 
Asimina triloba—PawpPaw .......0. s0un00 csseseces sunnnans. snonan snasnansn onnnen cos one Dunal 
Euopymus atropurpureus— Wah00.:.... ...ccccce soccccces cvcvceres nanennuen un nen Jacq 
Carpinus Americana— Water Beech ......... ausseo sonousnen sevees cosees coseoeeeeee Michx. 
Ulmus fulva—Slippery Elm ...... 2.2200 ccssesses 200000 000000 000000 snceas sonen sesese Michx. 
Celtis occidentalis—Hackberry ............ sccccees soonnannn socves nannen onsnennee - L. 
Cercis Canadensis— Judas Tree ...... .......00 esaasnaen coveccoes sevcccees onenan ove os L. 
Pyrus COTONATIA—A PPlO......... soonensen sunsennuunenannnne sornnonnn cesees nanann con ee L. 
Amelanchier Canadensis—June Berry ...... 200000 000000000 senses scene Torr. and Gray. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The rocks that have been identified in Paulding county range from the 
Waterlime to the Hamilton, including both. The geographical limits 
of each formation, as represented on the accompanying map, are largely 
conjectural, owing to the very unfavorable surface features that preclude 
detailed examination, as well as to the uniformly undisturbed condition 
of the Drift sheet. There is some evidence of the occurrence of a large 
outlier of the Upper Corniferous, or Hamilton, in the central portion of the 
county, or, it may be, a long spur from the main strike of the formations. 
It is disregarded in the coloring on the map. The following arrange- 
ment represents the formations in the order of their superposition, 
according to the nomenclature of the Ohio Survey: 


Corniferous, 
Oriskany, 
Waterlime. 


Of these the New York equivalents are represented in the following 
list.* See Geology of Delaware County.) 


Tully limestone, 
Hamilton shaly limestone, 

rniferous limestone . 
Onondaga limestone, IP gnoonnnne secccccce cece OC eR eTOCEHOCS GEESE CERetE Devonian. 
Oriskany limestone 
Waterlime (of the Lower Helderberg group). 


The Ohio “Corniferous” is separable into four distinct and well-defined 
parts, the characters of which are persistent throughout the Fourth Dis- 
trict. These four parts above represented, by New York equivalenta, 
are believed to correspond with well-known members of the Devonian. 


® Iam compelled to say that for the classification adopted in the above schedule- 
Prof. Winchell is alone responsible, as I cannot fully indorse it until it shall be sus- 
tained by further evidence than has yet been procured. The shale which he calls the 
“Olentangy shale” has as yet yielded no fossils, and I see no good reason for se 

rating it from the Huron. The rock which he regards as the equivalent of the Tully 
limestone may be so, but it has as yet been identified by no fossils of the Tully lime- 
stone. It is unquestionably Hamilton, as I have found in it elsewhere Pierinea flabella, 

7 tus carinatus, and Nyassa aryuia. 
6 “ Hamilton limestone”—No. 4, of Prof. Winchell’s section—can hardly be re 


22 
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They are observable, though not yet with the same definite limitations, 
in Michigan and Illinois. 

The Tully Limestone-—-This has not yet been seen in Paulding county, 
but is visible in the Auglaize River, in N. E. } section 9, Defiance, Defi- 
ance county. It constitutes the upper member of the Hamilton, and is 
marked in Delaware county by large lamellibranchiate fossils. (See also, 
Geology of Delaware County.) 

The Hamilton Limestone—This limestone is known to underlie the 
north-eastern portion of the county, and to present many indications of 
being in situ in the townehip of Paulding, near the center of the county. 
Its line of contact with the Corniferous limestone is plainly exhibited by 
the frequent exposures of rock in the bed of the Auglaize where it 
erosses that river in Auglaize township. The lowest outcropping rock 
overlying the Corniferous (“Delhi beds” of Delaware county) is seen at 
the quarry of Samuel Doyle, at the mouth of the Little Flatrock (N.E.} 
section 30), which joins the Auglaize about three-quarters of a mile north 
of the Flatrock.* This quarry furnished the stone put in the aqueduct 
at Royal Oak (Newberg on the maps) fifteen years since. At the quarry 
the beds are firm and uniform, showing but little shaly tendency, with 
dip north and north-east. Some are taken out that have a thickness of 
twelve or eighteen inches. It is of a dark, blackish blue, and is, on 
weathering, found to be charged with Hamilton fossils. At the quarry 
but few could be identified, owing to the high stage of the water, but the 
following species were seen in the stone put in the aqueduct, where the 
long exposure has caused it to check into hundreds of thin beds, and, by 
the disappearance of the shaly parts, to disengage numerous well-pre- 
served fossils. These beds are rarely or never crystalline, except that 
occasional calcite appears in the interior of the shells, but the massive 
abutments are crumbling away. Atrypa reticularis, Oyrtia Hamiltonensis, 
a handsome Orthis, Spirifera mucronata, Spirifera (large species, resembling 


garded as purely Hamilton, though it contains many fossils which are usually called 
amilton fossils, but all these, with perhaps he exception of Spirifera mucronata, are 
.also found in the Corniferous of New York. And it also contains fossils which are 
regarded at the east exclusively Corniferous; such as Spirifera gregaria, Pentamerus 
aratus, Strophodonta hemisphericu, Tentaculites scalaris, and others. It also contains 
‘many fossil fishes and mollusks, which are abundant and characteristic fossils of the 
‘Corniferous in Ohio. 
I also regard the separation of the Lower Corniferous into two members, and thelr 
identification with the Corniferous and Onondaga limestones of New York, as prems- 
ture, since it is as yet sustained by no paleontological evidence. This subject will be 
found more fully discussed in Vol. I., Part I., pp. 144 and 149 of this Report, and in 
the Report on Erie County. J. 8. N. 


* The Indians called the Flatrock Crooked Creek, and that name still prevails on the 
"maps. 
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S. macrothyris, Hall), Terebratula, Strophomena, Cyathophyllum, Aulopora, 
Calopora, and various fine incrusting corals. ° 

More enduring and persistent stone belonging to the Hamilton, over- 
lying the beds at Mr. Doyle’s, is seen S. E. } section 19, Auglaize, with 
a dip north and north-east This is owned and quarried by Smith Mead. 
It is near the highway bridge, east of Junction. This place furnishes 
flux for the furnace near Cecil. The beds are hard, blue, and crystalline, 
and very similar to the limestone quarried at Sandusky and Delaware, 
yet it is almost unfossiliferous, although it contains one or two Cyatho- 
phylloids and a Favosites. It also holds considerable chert. 

Thomas Columbia’s quarry is in similar stone, but a few rods below Mr. 
Mead’s. Still further north the same or similar beds are quarried on 
section 17, in Defiance, Defiance county, by Town Newton, for flux for 
the Paulding furnace. Dip still north and north-east. 

In section 29, Paulding township, the bed of the Flatrock shows vari- 
ous indications of the Hamilton in situ in the bed of the stream, on land 
of Judge A. S. Latty and of P. W. Hardesty. Many large fragments 
and some pieces of black slate are seen along the bed of the stream, and 
there is a noticeable ripple in the current. The indications extend over 
the space of nearly a mile, yet the actual beds cannot be seen exposed. 

The Corniferous Limestone.—This term in general is made to cover con- 
siderably more than is herein intended to be described, as already ex- 
plained. It is here meant to apply specially to a separate and distinct 
member of the Corniferous group, as described in the Ohio reports by 
Dr. Newberry, viz., to the light-colored and very fossiliferous layers that 
are first below the blue limestone above described as Hamilton, and 
which in the report on Delaware county are mentioned as the “ Delhi 
beds,” but parallelized with the Corniferous limestone of New York. 
This limestone has been observed at two points only in the county. It 
makes a broad surface exposure—which gives name to the creek—at the 
mouth of the Flatrock, and there dips toward the north-east, passing 
below the Hamilton. At this place there has been but little artificial 
working. It is owned here by Judge A. S. Latty and Calvin L. Noble. 
The fossils seen are largely species of corals, with the usual associated 
brachiopods. The same beds are wrought for quicklime—N. W. + secs 
tion 32, Auglaize—by Wm. H. Mansfield. 

At Antwerp the Corniferous limestone appears in the Maumee, and is 
Wrought for flux for the Antwerp furnace. About three feet only are 
shown by the operation of the quarrymen; but the same stone is said to 
extend downward three feet further, and to be succeeded then by a “rot- 
ten samdstone,” that name being very often applied to a coarse granular 
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magnesian limestone, like the Onondaga. The outcrop here causes a 
little rapid in the river, although the beds are not bare except where 
quarried, the water coming in contact with bowlders only. The most 
common fossils are Favosites, Acervularia, Coenostroma, and Cyathophyl- 
loids. There is also occasionally a distinct crinoidal structure. Some of 
the corals are blackened, and smell of petroleum. Oil also gathers on 
the surface of standing pools of water about the quarry. 

The Onondaga Limestone.—This is the lowest member of the Corniferous 
group in Ohio. It outcrops further up the Auglaize than the last described, 
and is burned for lime by Frank McEvoy, 8. E. } sec. 5, in Brown town- 
ship. The beds here are thinner than where exposed at a lower horizon. 
These heavier magnesian beds are quarried, in connection with the 
Oriskany, at Charloe, including also some of the upper layers of the 
Waterlime. The river here is thrown into a long series of rapids in 
passing these more persistent beds. This quarry is south of the mouth 
of Blue Creek, on the west side of the Auglaize, and shows, according to 
the statement of the proprietors, the following thickness for the several 


members: 
SECTION AT CHARLOE. 
No. 1. Sandstone, having the appearance of that at Grand Rapids, 
in Wood county; hard; sawn off for flagging; suture- 
jointed upon No. 2; seen, Only ......00. cscoesees cooeee cos soneneene 6 in. 
“ 2. Even-grained magnesian limestone, of a buff color, contain- 
ing nodules of chert; sawn into handsome building 


blocks, and exported largely ............es: cesses secsce onsunn nenne „ 4 ft. 
“ 3. Dark drab; soft; magnesian; with some cavities which of- 
ten contain straw-colored calcite ............020 csesssces enenee cee „1“ 10“ 


“ 4 Rough; blue-drab; close-grained ; heavy and hard, or bree- 
ciated and vesicular; with some pyrites; in one bed, of 
at least ...... sonuununn cecrcssee sonunnann snseccoes sessesocs sunnonsan nsnnen ae ar: BE 6" 


Of this section, No. 1 is the base of the Oriskany; No. 2 is a stone 
seen at other places embraced within the Onondaga limestone; Nos 3 
and 4 are the uppermost members of the Waterlime. (See Geology of 
Wood County.) 

The Oriskany Sandstone—In north-western Ohio the beds supposed % 
represent the Oriskany of New York play an important economical part 
in the geology of that district. They do not exceed an aggregate thick- 
ness of twenty feet, and are sometimes less than ten; but from the quar- 
ries that have been opened in them in different counties they have sup 
plied stone for the most important structures. The horizon at which 
the sandy phase appears exhibits some variation, as has been mentioned 
in reports on Wood and Sandusky counties. The arenaceous character 
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seems to be spread more largely through the overlying Onondaga in 
Wood county than in Sandusky or in Delaware county. In both of these 
counties, as well as in Paulding, the Oriskany merges into the Onondaga 
by insensible changes. In Paulding and in Sandusky there is a consid- 
erable thickness of a soft magnesian limestone in heavy beds, excellent 
for cut-stone, lying below the Oriskany, having no arenaceous tendency. 
These beds have very much the aspect of the recognized Onondaga, or 
Lower Corniferous, and have been regarded as belonging to that forma- 
tion, but are somewhat more bituminous. Their actual place in the 
series throws them, however, into the Waterlime, and they have exactly 
the characters of that phase of the Waterlime which has been described 
as “Phase No. 2” in reports on Ottawa and Wood counties. The quarry 
at Charloe is in these beds, their thickness being about six feet. 

The Waterlime.—This limestone affords many characteristic and valua- 
ble exposures in the bed of the Auglaize River above Charloe. It ap- 
pears 8. E. 4 sec. 21, Brown, one-fourth of a mile above the mouth of the 
Little Auglaize, between the farms of Oliver Young and H. Harmon, on 
opposite sides of the river. It is here of a light blue or blue-drab color, 
in beds of four to eight inches; hard, yet porous, with Leperditia, and 
makes excellent lime. Some of this stone is crystalline, like the Van 
Wert county Waterlime, and some is dark drab and rough. The Water- 
lime also appears in the Auglaize at the mouth of the Little Auglaize, 
showing the characteristic fossil, Leperditia alta; beds thin, but finely 
crystalline. In the N. E. } sec. 34, it is a fine-grained yet magnesian 
stonc, which under the hammer emits a bituminous odor, and is soft, 
like the Onondaga beds of the Corniferous. It here shows in rather 
heavy beds, which in a cross section have a curly internal structure, 
with bituminous films. Yet these thick layers are intermingled vari- 
ously with thinner, fine-grained drab layers, that show the characters of 
“Phase No. 3” of Ottawa county. In section 35 the bed-of the Auglaize 
is on the fine-grained drab beds of the Waterlime, which have been a 
little worked for local use. Section 1, in Washington, shows Waterlime 
of the same kind. It is also exposed in section 29, same township, in 
the creek, where it is quarried. 

General Section of the Rocks in Defiance and Paulding Counties.—In the 
progress of the survey of Delaware county some evidence was obtained 
of the Hamilton age of the whole of the blue limestone of that county, 
but not such as placed such an opinion beyond the limit of doubt. Ham- 
ilton fossils are found in it in various places. The same is true of its 
exposures in Marion and Seneca counties, and at Bellevue, in Sandusky 
county. But in Paulding county the closest attention was paid to the 
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solution of the question, “Do Hamilton fossils extend through the whole 
of the blue limestone ?”—a question propounded by the Director of the 
Survey for the purpose of testing the evidence. It is deemed best here to 
present a general section of the rocks of Paulding and Defiance counties. 
in order to express clearly the position of the beds that have furnished 
the writer the only Hamilton fossils found in north-western Ohio. This 
section agrees in all its details with that of Delaware county, except the 
attenuation here of the Olentangy. shale of Delaware county. Indeed, 
this shale, which in the Report of Progress for 1869 is regarded as Ham- 
ilton, is seen to be entirely wanting in most places in Defiance county, 
the thin, tough black slate layers lying immediately on the hard beds of 
the Tully limestone: 


GENERAL Section or THE Rocks or Paunpina AND DEFIANCE Counties. 










No. 1, Black alate. (Huron shale of the Ohio reports.) 


= 2. Blolah shale. (Olentangy shale of Delaware county.) 


“ 3. Bine and blackish limestone; bard and silicious. (The 
‘Tully limestone of New York State.) 





“ 4 Blue limestone; the whole, including the lowest ob- 
part of Hamilton fossiis. (The 
Hamilton limestone of New York.) 


“5. Saocharoidal, very fossiliferous limestone. (The Delhi 
beds of Delaware county ; the Corniferuus limestone 
of New York.) 


“6. Duft, magnesian Umestone She upper half. te 
rt Onondaga linesto 
New York State.) en 


‘glom 
ınty. (The Orisl of 
Se re Onsen 


magnesian 
Umestone. (Phase No. 2 
of the Waterlime of 
Ottawa county.) 


Irregular and wavy-bed: 
Sin pact Hmestose:(Phoss 
No. 3 of the Waterlime of 
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No. 1 of this section does not appear in Paulding county, except in 
the form of floating pieces transported with the Drift. It is fully de- 
scribed in reports on other counties. 

No. 2 appears in the Tiffin River, at Brunersburg, where it embraces 
a shaly limestone which crumbles under the weather. Such limestone 
is in detached lumps and lenticular masses. It ts washed out of the 
shale near Waldo, in Marion county, by the force of the water of the 
Olentangy, where it falls over a dam. It is entirely unfossiliferous, as 
well as the shale in which it lies. In north-western Ohio No. 2 is very 
much reduced from its observed thickness in Delaware county (30 feet), 
and is usually altogether wanting. It is evenly but very thin-bedded, 
and is closely related to the Huron shale (No. 1), with which it is inter- 
stratified in Delaware county. 

No. 3. This holds the place and exhibits most of the characters of 
the Tully limestone of New York. Its identity is not established on 
paleontological evidence. It is quarried at Florida, on the Maumee, 
and by Mr. Dilz, near Defiance. At the former place it is immediately 
overlain by the black slate. Its thickness is six to ten feet. 

No. 4 has a thickness fn Delaware county of 35 feet, and probably it 
will not vary very much from that on the west side of the anticlinal. 
There are no exposures in these counties favorable for learning its aggre- 
gate thickness. In the season of 1871 a collection of fossils, character- 
istic of the Hamilton, was made in the N. E. } section 30, Auglaize, in 
Paulding county. The species here gathered were thoge already enume- 
rated in the description of the outcrop at that place. Time was not 
sufficient then for determining certainly the relation of this stone to 
the rest of the blue limestone. In the season of 1872 this point was 
made the subject of careful investigation. The result arrived at was 
the conclusion that the beds that hold these Hamilton fossils are very 
near the bottom of the blue limestone. The evidence is not that of 
actual, observed superposition, but that which ig based on a series of 
observations along the Auglaize valley on the dip of the underlying 
rocks. It is a very observable fact that the limestones of north-western 
Ohio are very evenly and regularly laid down, and have not been dis- 
turbed by any force so as to introduce exceptional, or even extraordinary, - 
dip in any direction or degree. In passing along the valley of any of 
the streams that expose the rock, this fact is very apparent. The 
formations succeed each other in perfect conformity with the known 
general dip. It is so in Paulding county. The Waterlime, the lowest 
in the series of rocks in the county, occupies the most southerly part of 
the county. Its upper horizon unites with the Oriskany at Charloe. 
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The dip is very slight, but to the north. In regular order, and a little 
further north, the Onondaga beds of the Corniferous group appear. Next 
the Corniferous proper appears at the mouth of the Flatrock, with dip 
north-east. About three-quarters of a mile still further occurs the out- 
erop which holds the abundant Hamilton fossils, there the dip being 
in the same direction and to the same amount. This is at the mouth 
ef the Little Flatrock. A half mile still further north is Mr. Mead’s 
quarry, in the blue limestone of Delaware, the dip being the same. A 
few rods still further north is Mr. Columbia’s quarry, in the beds of the 
same, or nearly the same, horizon. About three-quarters of a mile still 
further north the blue limestone is again quarried, in section 17, Defi- 
ance, Defiance county, where the dip is still north or north-east. About 
a mile and a half still further the Tully limestone comes into view, and 
is wrought by Mr. Dilz for lime. A mile still further the black slate 
appears. Throughout the whole of this distance there is no return of 
the strata by an exceptional dip. The beds occur in exactly that order 
they should if laid regularly down like the shingles on a roof. The 
inference is inevitable that the lowest layers occur in outcrop furthest 
south. Now, as there is no blue limestone ekposed to the south of the 
mouth of the Little Flatrock, but since there is, on the other hand, 
abundant exposure to the north, the dip being observed constantly to 
the north, the rock at the Little Flatrock containing the Hamilton 
fossils mentioned must lie below the rest of the blue limestone observed, 
and very near the bottom of that formation. There can be no other 
evidence except that of actual, observed superposition. The writer did 
not give strict attention to the subject of the downward limitation of 
well-known Hamilton fossils in the survey of any other county, having 
regarded the uniformity of lithological characters sufficient to establish 
the essential unity of the whole of the blue limestone, and never having 
noticed a lack of corresponding uniformity of palsontological charac- 
ters. Those paleontological characters were sufficient to indicate the 
Hamilton age, and the perfect parallelism of the blue limestone with 
the Hamilton limestone of the adjoining State of Michigan. 

No. 5 is that which is seen in the Auglaize River, near the mouth of 
the Flatrock. It is much different from the blue limestone in lithologi- 
eal characters. It is not so hard. nor so dark-colored. The beds are 
generally of about the same thickness as those of the blue limestone, but 
much less uniform. They are apt to taper toward the right or left, and 
appear as lenticular pieces. Their upper surfaces are also roughened 
by prominent corallites. It is much freer from argillaceous matter than 
the blue, and makes a whiter quicklime. It is sometimes crinoidal, and 
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its mural faces in Delaware county present an apparent massive struc- 
ture, with crumbling surfaces, the pieces falling out being an inch or 
two in diameter. Its thickness is about twenty-eight feet. 

No. 6 has a thickness of about thirty feet. Its upper portion is thin- 
bedded, and fit only for quicklime. Its lower portion is in heavy beds 
of twelve or fifteen inches, and is in some places a prized building stone. 
It is of uniform grain and composition, being non-fossiliferous, and is 
susceptible of being cut or sawn into blocks of any desired dimensions. 
It often passes for a sandstone, and has a light cream color when weath- 
ered. 

No. 7 is perhaps ten feet thick, but only six inches have been seen in 
Paulding county. It is sometimes conglomeratic. Several large bowlders 
derived from it were seen in the bed of the Maumee, near Emerald. 

No. 8 is from six to ten feet in thickness. The quarry at Charloe is 
in No. 8. 

No. 9 is in wavy, or at least in distorted, bedding, a common feature 
of that phase of the Waterlime. 

The Drift.—This deposit throughout the ‘county was laid down by the 
agency of the glacier, but the effect of standing water, which received 
the crude detritus from the ice, is seen in the occasional superficial, hori- 
zontal lamination of the upper six to ten feet. The bowlders contained 
in it are, almost without exception, marked by the well-known glacier 
scratches. It contains but little gravel. Sand in Paulding county is 
very scarce. That used at the Paulding furnace is from the Maumee 
bottoms, section 11, Crane township, land of H. B. Ferguson. Generally 
the Drift of the county is very clayey and impervious to water. The 
beds of all streams are in it, occasionally touching the rock, never exca- 
vated in it. Its average thickness is about 45 feet. The flood-plain of 
the Maumee rises about 12 feet above the stage of low water. The mate- 
rial of this plain is a sandy loam, containing a great many land shells. 
The face of the bank shows them in all parts, and the deposit has out- 
wardly every aspect of the “Bluff formation” of the Mississippi River. 
It is difficult to resist the conviction that it has the same origin, its 
height there, as here, indicating simply the level at which the river has 
been able to transport the materials. The Drift-bank proper is generally 
at some distance from the immediate channel, and rises from 30 to 40 
feet still higher. 

Wells and Springs.—In Carryall township are a number of artesian 
wells. They prevail most along the North Creek, through the northern 
tier of sections. Many wells not artesian find water in a bed of sand 
and gravel from 10 to 18 feet below the surface, this sometimes affecting 
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and destroying the flow of artesian wells. The water in these shallow 
wells sometimes rises nearly or quite to the surface, but the most of the 
artesian wells rise from a gravel bed that lies on the rock. They have 
a depth of 30 to 35 feet. This water-bearing stratum may also be the 
real source of the artesian flow of some of the shallow wells, since the 
‘first bed of sand containing water is known to not infrequently be con- 
nected with it so closely as to destroy the flow of the deeper wells. The 
general slope of the surface here is to the south-east. The hard-pan 
Drift-sheet is the confining stratum. The water finds access to the deep- 
seated gravel bed by passing through connected beds of water-bearing 
gravel and sand, in some region at a higher level, toward the north-west. 
The rock in Carryall township is generally 35 to 40 feet below the sur- 
face, yet it was positively asserted by Mr. McCormick that two wells 
about on the section line between 4 and 9 went down 70 to 80 feet with- 
out striking the rock. A deposit of yellow lake sand was met at Paul- 
ding Center, on Joseph Morrow’s land. It does not rise much above the 
surface. There is considerable sand of the same kind on the land of 
L. Baldwin, north of Emerald, near the Maumee, and in Emerald town- 
ship, between Six Mile Creek and the canal. Glacial marks were observed 
on the Corniferous, section 30, Auglaize, S., 40° W., and on section 31, 
Auglaize, 8., 48° W.; on the Onondaga at Charloe, 8., 35° W. 
The following ligt of statistics, obtained in reference to wells in Paul- 
ding county, will be of importance in this connection : 






o jo | 
33% s | a 
© 
Owner’s name. Location. |* a ian Through Remarks. 
828838 was 
el ale 
? Sec. 18, Benton] 26 |...... 25 | Blue clay ...... 
Wm. Hany...........| N. E. } sec. 21, 
Paulding ...... 14 |... 14 | In gravel ...... Good water. 
fe EP PFFFRFFERR $6 seseee] 18 Je 18 | In sand......... cu. 
E. Blalock.............| } mile S. E. of 
Paulding ...... 10 |... 10 |Seeps from 
Clay. 02.02. con Little water. 
Court House.......... Paulding ....... ve] 28 len. 28 | In bowlders...| Bitter water. 
Judge A. S. Latty.. Ce sneeeeees 25 |...... 2B | ..ccvccee ceccce vcore Good water. 
Mrs. Kate F. Cable. EU sasaseene 25 |... DE | eessononnunen nenne “ “ 
Elias Shafer .......... 66 saveasees DA | ecvace 24 | Blue clay ...... Good water in gravel 
F.M.Rummel, Eaq.. 66 saneneees 23 3 23%| Brown clay,10 
ft.; blue clay, 
13 ft.ccccccee see Whiter at 9 ft; rises 
within 3 ft. of sur- 
face. 
T. Emery, Esq...... EP FFFRFRER 26 | 7%| 333| 14 feet Brown 
clay ; 12 feet 
blue clay ....| No water. , 
8. ©. Dix ......000 cn (6 FFPRRFER 12 }...... 12 | rrsccees secces covers Water rises within 3 


ft. of top. 
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o |e & 
cule | 2 
Owner’s name. Location. [2 e|a | Do 
3.2188 2 
Kur | 
Dr. D. M. Hixon....| 1} mile N. of 
Paulding seien 15 |...... 15 
a en rere 16 |...... 16 
Jehiel Seger ..........| Paulding ........ 30 |...... 30 
Francis Ranish .....| Sec.31,Emerald| 14 |...... 14 
. Patrick Haly.......... Emerald Sta’n.| 35 |...... 35 
Mrs. E. McHamier “ “ID... 35 
John Young........ “ | 85 u PORPeR 35 
Patrick Haly ........ | $mileE. of Em- 
erald Station. 41 |...... | 41 
Mr. Mooney ..........| Sec. 15, Blue 
Creek .......006 15 15 
Henry Barkus....... Sec. 6, Latty ...| 35 |...... 35 
Joshua Dikus........] Sec.31,Auglaize| 26 |...... | 26 
John Hilty ......... - “ “ 30 |...... 30 
Isaac McCoy...... KL “ 34 }....., 34 
Mrs. J. Mason .......| Sec.25 ‚Auglaize 3S |...... 38 
L. Baldwin ......... „| Sec. 5, Emerald 13 |...... 13 
W. H. Robertson ..| Cecil ........0c0- 39]|...... 39} 
M. M. Utley.........| "© cesasccconees 25 |... 25 
E. C. Durfee........ IE enanon nennen 40 |... 40 
JOB. Doda ....cccseceee] 86 secccesce nenn 13 |...... 13 
A. H. Rogers ........ 16 secsee cossenes DA lee 24 
Paulding Furnace .. Sec. 23, Crane..| 36 |.....| 36 
“ “ Sec. 27, “ 145 1...... 45 
“ “ Sec. 23, °“ | 80 |...... 30 
John Gordon........ Sec. 16, “  .J 30 |...... 30 
Public Pump ........| Antwerp......... 40 |...... 40 
Antwerp Furn. Co 66 peeneeees 40 |...... 40 
“ “ 66 senseenee 40 |...... 40 
“ “ (6 senseenes 40 |..... . 40 


Remarks. 


Clay and sand 


Brown clay,10 
ft.; blue clay, 
9 ft.: sand, 16 
inches : blue 
clay, 7 ‘tt none 

In blue clay... 

Through blue 
clay 


Soft water. 


Somewhat bitter. 
Good water. 


66 « 


Worthless water. 
Good water. 


Good water at 31 ft. 


Artesian ; good water 

Good water stands 4 
ft. from surface. 

Good water broke 
out from the rock. 


Clay only...... 


Clay and 
gravel ........ ws Good water on the 


Clay and 
bowlders...... 


Take sand, 4 


Bitter water. 


Blue clay and 


bowlders .....} Bitter water. 


Good water. 
Water at 17 ft.; rises 
within 10 in. of top. 


clay, 4 feet... 
On the rock .... 


Clay, 10 feet ; 
sand, 2 in.; 
clay, 3 feet... 

Clay, 12 feet ; 


Water in sand. 


6é 6s 


Good water rises 
within 8 ft. of top. 
No water. 


blue clay; 


on the No water. 


«“ és 6é 
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Owner’s name. 





Antwerp Furn.Co.. 


P. N. Harrington 


Henry Barkus ....... 


Deliv’rance Brown 
James Holtzbury .. 
Adam Wymer ....... 
J. H. Shirley ....... 


6é “ 


Location. 


Antwerp........ 


„| Sec. 9, Carryall 


Harriet Liddell ....|  “ u 

‘ 6é ct ‘ 

. Fred. Barchard .....| “ “ 
Mr. Lynd ....an..| ‘“é 
Peter Derrick........| “ , 

6s et “ é 
J osh. McCormick ‘ ““ 
‘ et 6 éé 
Jos. Clark... ..cccevoses S. E. 4 sec. 4, 
Carryall 
Zera GOFE......000000 6 antes 
O. F. Wentworth ..| S. W. } sec. 3, | 
Carryall...... 
John Banks........... nn 
Caroline Banks...... S.E. } sec. 3, 
Carryall...... 
Noah Ely.........0.. anne 
Jedediah Banks.....| N.W.}sec.10, 
Carryall...... 
Henry Oswaldt ..... NW lsec lL, 
Carryall...... 
Perry Van Meter .. “ onen 
Jos. Lybarger........| 8. E. } sec. 10, 
Carryall...... 
Chester Lybarger ..| S. E. 4 sec. 3, 
Carryall...... 
Lafayette Fruchey Sec. 2, Carry- 
FY | rn 
M. W. Brush........ Sec. 6, Carry- 
1 | oe 
Conrad Slough.......| Sec.23,Carryall 
“ nr] Sec.14, 
P. W. Hardesty .....| 8. E. + sec. 20, 
Paulding ..... 
6“ iT 


..| 8. W. } sec. 20, 
Paulding ...... 


Sec. 5, Latty ... 
SBec.26,J ack son 


Sec.27, 


Sec. 12, Latty .. 
Oak 
(Brown) rn 


Royal 








2 ı © He) 
33z | 8 
as | Through Remarks. 
eo ws 3 what. 
oO & 
OSD PI © 
oy joy EX 
24 N.eeıı 24 | Clay, and 18 
in. in sand...| Water rises within 
1 ft. of the top. 
A... 93 Clay, 7 feet; 
gravel, 23 ft. | Good water. 
45 |...... AD | nasonernannen cacees Artesian ; good water 
50 |... 50 | To the rock...| No water. 
40 |...... 40 “ “ “ “ 
45 |eceee 45 “ 6 “ 
40 |...... 40 “ “ “ “ 
45 |... 45 “ “ “ u 
32 lee 32 | In gravel ...... Artegian. 
29 |...... 29 | Clay, 18 feet; 
sand, 11 feet.| Formerly artesian. 
sevees Good water; artesian 
“ ac 
m am 
Eight other 6 be 
30 |e 30 “ . 
stress neighbors 
to “ “ 
Be adjoining 
35 é“e ec 
[| have artesian “ “ 
ft, veasa».. 
wells. “ “ 
eeenes 66 sé 
@sance “ “ 
eeeone “ 66 
AT |... 47 | To the rock....| Sulphur water. 
5 |... 5 | Gravel, clay, 
and quick- 
BAN „une. Good water in 
abundance. 
184}...... 184| In gravel and 
bowlders .....ı Slightly sulphur. 
24 |... 21|Clay and 
gravel ......... Good water; form- 
erly artesian. 
32 |...... 32 ME deveeeees Good water rises 
within 9 ft. of top. 
28 |...... 28 | In bowlderes....| Good water. 
28 |...... DE |... ceccecees nenne Good water; artesian 
30?]...... BO? 20s snnenunne nennen Artesian. 
38 |...... 38 | ..ccce ccense sornenen Bitter water. 
38 |...... 38 | ..cs00crsces sononenn “ “ 
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Owner’s name. 


Feet in the 


rock. 
| Total depth. 








2 | 


A. Hoot ...... cc00ssees Royal Oak (Br.)| 38 46 |. cece cesses veneseees Bitter water at 38 ft.; 
sulphur water in 


the rock. ° 


Wm. Black ........... . 35, Brown | 35 |...... . er. 
Mrs. Nancy Lutz....| Sec. 5, 36 |......| 36 | In gravel ...... Good water stands 
within 15 ft. of top. 
Lewis Keefer ........ ~8, «| 40) PPFPPF BE. \ı 1 4 PPRRERRPRPERSRRRRRRER Worthless bitter 
' water. 
Jacob Bennett ....... 
sonne BO | BB | 76 [cece cccece cvececees Sulphur water. 


In Caryall townsbip there is a strip of land a little higher than the 
river bank, running about a mile north of the Maumee, the surface of 
which is more gravelly or sandy, in which wells obtain water at about 
six or eight feet in compact gravel. They pass through fine, impervious 
clay, the bottom of which is more gravelly. The water is good. This 
strip is known and spoken of as a ridge. 

At Paulding Mr. Jehiel Seger, a practical well-digger, gives the follow- 
ing as the general section of the Drift at that place: 


GENERAL SECTION OF THE DRIFT AT PAULDING. 


No. 1. Soil and brown clay ......... ssccecsssescccsccess csecevsce nun onanonanı seenseees 10 ft. 
“ 2. Blue clay.....un sennonune snnannnen sosecsecs cevenvens soncorees sosseeces soesaeees - 10 “ 
“ 3. Sand ......... ccececece annunnane sunnnnnun soveceecscessesences sosses cosees seeescecs 12-18 in. 
“4, Blue Clay ....scee ssseaseee cosserece sececesee sensacscs senses suseoesncessen seaseseas 10 ft. 
“ 5 “Rock” (cemented gravel probably —N. H. W.) ....css0s coveccees 18 in. 
“ 6. Sand and gravel, with water. 


It is a current belief at Paulding that wells that go through the “ hard- 
pan,” or the layer of cemented gravel near the bottom of the Drift, are 
“through the rock.” The rock at Paulding is about thirty feet below 
the surface. Mr. Emery’s well there reached the Waterlime at twenty- 
six feet; at least drillings brought up were of that limestone. 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


Stone and Brick.—But very little has been done in Paulding county 
toward developing its natural resources; indeed, it is yet but very sparsely 
settled. The county will never be noted for its mineral products. The 
limestones that underlie the county are not known to contain anything 
of marked economical value. They are very little exposed, so far as now 
known, and the people in some parts of the county are greatly incon- 
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venienced by the total lack of stone suitable for common foundations. It 
is to be presumed, however, that as the forest ‘is cleared off, and the in- 
spection of the county by settlers is carried to greater detail, many other 
outcrops of rock will be discovered. The limestones of the Devonian, in 
the northern part of the county, are those most abundantly quarried for 
building stone, if not for quicklime, in north-western Ohio; and the ex- 
posures in the Auglaize River are destined to become important in the 
future occupancy of the county, inasmuch as they are the only known 
outcrops of the blue limestone, west of the great anticlinal, that afford 
favorable opportunities for working. They are the same as the Sandusky 
blue limestone, and ought to have supplied the city of Defiance with the 
foundation stone for the court-house, instead of its being brought from 
that distant city. Had quarries been fairly and fully developed at any 
points in Paulding or in Defiance county, doubtless the expense of im- 
porting stone that could have been obtained at so convenient a place near 
home would not have been incurred. 

In the survey of the county but two establishments for the manufacture 
of brick were met with. One is owned by Jasper N. Hughes, section 24, 
Caryall township, and the other by R. 8. Murphy, Antwerp. 

The Furnaces of Paulding County.—The heavy growth of timber in 
Paulding county has invited the establishment of furnaces for smelting 
the iron ores of Lake Superior. There are two such in full operation. 
One is known as the Antwerp Furnace, located at Antwerp, on the Mau- 
mee River, and the other as the Paulding Furnace, located at Cecil, section 
23, Crane township. The ore is transported from Toledo by canal. The 
subjoined statistics, obtained of the proprietors in reference to these fur- 
naces, will give the best exemplification of their size and products. 


Tae ANTWERP FurNAcE, ANTWERP, Omio.—Proprietors, Antwerp Furnace Com- 
pany; President, A. Cobb; Superintendent, William Sayles. 

Number of Furnaces—One ; built by this company in 1865. Height of stack, 42 feet 
height of boshes, 7 feet; height of hearth, 6 feet; height of tuyeres, 40 inches; diam- 
eter at throat, 3 feet 6 inches; diameter in boshes, 8 feet 10 inches; diameter at 
tuyeres, 3 feet; diameter of hearth, 3 feet; diameter of tuyeres, 3} inches; number 
of tuyeres, 3; temperature of blast, not known; pressure of blast, not known. 

Ores.—Kind and percentage, Lake Superior ores, 65 per cent. Location of mine, 
near Marquette, Michigan. Cost of ores, $10 at the furnace. Not roasted. 

Fuel.—Kind and cost, charcoal, 73 cents per bushel. Obtained at the furnace. 
Fuel per ton of iron, 130 bushels. Ore per ton of iron, 13 (about). 

Flux.—Kind and cost, limestone (Delhi beds of Corniferous), $8 per cord of 128 
solid feet. Obtained from the river at Antwerp. . 

Charge.—Ore, 600 pounds; flux, 30 pounds; fuel, 20 bushels of charcoal. Charges 
in twenty-four hours, 70; production in twenty-four hours, 13 tons. Kind of iron: 
white, 1-12 of all is white; mottled, } of all is mottled; gray, ? of all is gray. 
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Blast.—Kind of engine, upright; size of steam cylinder, 26 inches in diameter; size 
of blast cylinder, 40 inches in diameter, 26 feet long; stroke of piston per minute, 
about 30; pressure of steam, 40 to 50 pounds; blast „vens used, Pollock’s. 

Remarks.—Closed or open top: open, but will be closed. How. waste gases are 
utilized: in heating blast and making steam. Kind of fire-brick used: Rochester, 
Pa. (Samuel Barnes, maker). Average length of campaign, eight months. 


THe Pavu.Lpine Furnace, CecıL, On10.—Proprietors, Evans, Rodgers & Co.; Super- 
intendent, N. Evans, Cecil, Ohio. 

Dimensions of the Furnace.—Height of stack, 40 feet; height of boshes, 8 feet; height 
of hearth, 6 feet; height of tuyeres, 32 inches; diameter of tuyeres, 34 inches; dium- 
eter at throat, 38 inches; diameter at boshes, 94 feet; diameter at tuyeres, about 40 
tnches; number of tuyeres, 3; diameter at nozzle of tuyeres, 34 inches; temperature 
of blast, 900 degrees; pressure of blast, 14 pounds per square inch. 

Ores.—Kind, Lake Superior; per cent., 66; cost, $10. Location of mine, near Mar- 
quette, Michigan. Not roasted. 

Fuel.—Charcoal; obtained at the furnace; cost, 74 cents per bushel. 

Flux.—Limestone, Upper Corniferous. Obtained section 17, Defiance, Defiance 
county. Cost, $1.50 per perch at the furnace. 

Charge.—Ore, 500 pounds; coal, 22 bushels; limestone, 40 pounds. Amount in 
twenty-four hours, about 80 charges. 

Product.—Amount in twenty-four hours, 11 tons. Kind of iron, all kinds. About 
five-sixths of all is gray iron. ° 

Blast.—Kind of blast engine used, horizontal; size of steam cylinder, 18 inches; 
pressure of steam, about 60 pounds; blast oven used, old plan of cylinders and pipes, 
enlarged ; piston-strokes per minute, 25. 

Remarks.—Furnace built by the company in 1864-5. Length of time in blast, 74 
months. Average length of campaign, 8 months. Waste gases used in heating 
blast and generating steam. Kind of fire-brick used, Chenango. Cost, including 
freight, $80 per thousand. Annual production: 1869, 2,788 tons; 1870, 2,494 tons; 
1871, 2,725 tons. Price of iron: in 1869, about $44; in 1870, about $38; in 1871, $40. 
Markets, Cleveland and Fort Wayne. Amount of fuel per ton of iron, 140 bushels. 
Close or open top, open. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF HARDIN COUNTY. 


BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Hardin county, like Marion, is situated on the watershed between 
Lake Erie and the Ohio River. It lies directly west from Marion, bound- 
ed south by Union and Logan, west by Auglaize and Allen, and north 
by Hancock. It has an area of a little more than twelve towns. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


In this county are some of the sources both of the Sandusky and the 
Maumee, which flow northward.to Lake Erie, and of the Scioto and 
Great Miami, which empty into the Ohio. The Scioto, the chief river 
of the county, first flows north, entering the Scioto Marsh, where its 
channel is said to become lost in lateral expansion as in a lake. It 
leaves this marsh in an easterly direction, and, receiving tributaries 
only from the south, it may be said to drain only the southern half of the 
county. In a similar manner streams flow northward into Hog Creek 
Marsh, in the northern part of the county, and are thence turned west- 
erly along the channel of Hog Creek, which drains that marsh, and 
finally reach the Maumee River. The Blanchard, which rises within a 
mile of the Scioto at Kenton, also has a general northerly course. In 
the township of Goshen there are several small streams, which find their 
way into the Tymochtee Creek, in a north-easterly direction. The North 
Branch of the Great Miami drains southward a small, narrow valley in 
the south-western corner of the county. With this exception the gen- 
eral slope of the whole county is toward the north. Two natural di- 
vides, or ridges, cross the county. The most southerly is that which 
prevents the northward drainage of the Scioto Marsh, deflecting the 
Scioto River easterly across the county, instead of permitting it to fol- 
low the natural slope. Were it not for this ridge it would probably con- 
tribute its waters to the valley of the Blanchard, or through the Hog 
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Creek Marsh into the Hog Creek valley. The second divide in the same 
way prevents the northward drainage of the Hog Creek Marsh. Streams 
rise immediately on the northern slope of this ridge in Hancock county, 
and pursue their course uninterruptedly to the Blanchard, in a due 
northern direction. The northern line of the county runs about on the 
summit of this ridge. It is a low, gentle swell in the surface, hardly 
observable in passing over the country. The more southerly divide may 
be more properly termed a ridge. By reference to another chapter it will 
be seen that these divides have been traced westward through Allen and 
Mercer counties, and that they are regarded as glacial moraines. 


‘SURFACE FEATURES. 


The surface features of Hardin county are dependent on the condition 
in which the original Drift was left by the glacier. The soathern part 
of the county, especially in the townships of Buck, Rouidhead, and 
Taylor Creek, is occupied with a rolling surface. Tue northern portions 
of McDonald and Lynn townships are flat, with a clay soil. The south- 
eastern part of the county may be denominated flat, or gently undula- 
ting. Along the north side of the Scioto and the Scioto Marsh, crossing 
the entire county, there is a tract of more clevated land, sometimes 
broken by long undulations, and not infrequent! v rolling or hilly. This 
strip has a width of from one to three miles. North of it the surface 
becomes nearly or quite flat, with only isolated and unimportant excep- 
tions. Three extensive marshes are embraced within Hardin county. 
Their aggregate area is about forty thousand acres. Some efforts have 
been made to render them cultivable by artificial drainage, and with a 
good degree of success. Formerly water covered them the greater part 
of the year, but now in summer-time a team can be driven across them 
in various directions with entire safety. It is evident that the valley of 
the Scioto is the proper, if not the only, channel through which to drain 
the Scioto Marsh. By lowering its outlet, and constructing a system of 
tributary ditches, the whole area could could be given a dry and arable 
soil. Another low valley spreads northward in Cessna township, which 
might be utilized for the same purpose; yet its outlet is so near the out- 
let by way of the Scioto that not much would be gained. There are 
some indications that formerly a portion of the surplus water of the 
marsh found escape through this valley into Hog Creek Marsh. The 
Cranberry Marsh is drained westward into the Blanchard. The Hog 
Creek Marsh is drained northward into Eagle Creek, and westward by 
deepening Hog Creek channel, its natur.ı! outlet. 

The frequent occurrence of such marsh - on the broad watershed be- 
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tween the Ohio River and Lake Erie, or near the sources of the streams 
which flow in opposite directions from its summit, is a feature in the 
general physiography of north-western Ohio which deserves special men- 
tion. There seems no doubt that they were once shallow lakes. The 
occurrence of shell-marl below the peaty surface, and of sandy deposits 
about their margins, indicates not only that there was a time when they 
were receiving the annual freshet washings of calcareous matter from 
the adjacent Drift surface, but were also agitated by the wind into little 
waves which broke upon a sandy beach. Other similar undrained places 
in the old Drift surface, situated further down the slopes of the great 
watershed, were sooner filled by the greater accumulation of alluvium, 
or were drained by the more rapid excavation of their outlets by the in- 
creased volumes of the streams. There is reason to believe that the ex- 
tensive prairies of Marion and Wyandot counties are analogous to the 
marshes of Hardin county, but were sooner brought into an arable state 
through the action of the Sandusky and the Tymochtee Creek. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The old Drift rurface has been so little disturbed that the underlying 
rock is very rarely exposed. Hence the details of the geological struc- 
ture are unknown. The boundaries of the formations are drawn in ac- 
cordance with such outcrops as actually occur, but governed, in the ab- 
sence of positive knowledge, by the indications of the surface features. 

The Niagara limestone is known to underlie portions of Blanchard, 
Jackson, Pleasant, and Goshen townships, and is also believed to occur 
in Roundhead township, west of the Scioto River. Thus Hardin county 
not only occupies the watershed between Lake Erie and the Ohio River, 
but also holds the separating ground between that belt of Niagara area 
which stretches northward to Lake Erie, and that larger area of the same 
great formation which extends south to the Ohio River and west into 
Indiana. What influence this formation may have exerted in locating 
the divide between the two great valleys can only be conjectured. Con- 
sidering, however, its thickness—stated by Prof. Orton to be two hundred 
and seventy-five feet—and its great persistency in withstanding the 
forces of -degradation, it certainly could not have been small. 

In Goshen township it is exposed in the bed of Paw Paw Creek, S.E. } 
section 36, where it has been a little worked for quicklime, on the land 
of Mr. Stephen Otis; also, on section 5, north, land of Hezekiah Hemp, 
worked for quicklime. 

In Jackson township it has been slightly opened near the Cranberry 
Marsh, on the land of J. P. Pence, N. E. + seetion 30. 
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Near Patterson it is seen in the following section on the land of Dr. | 
A. F. Stanley: 


No. 1. Dark drab, slightly porous, with spots of blue and purple; no 
fossils visible; beds three to four inches; exposed.............. 8 in. 
“ 2. Surface exposure of somewhat vesicular, even-bedded, and 
crystalline Niagara, of a buff color. 


The stone is used here for rough walls and for lime. 

Section 11. In the Blanchard, and in a little ravine running east 
through the section; land of Thomas Huston and of Jeremiah Higgins; 
rapid dip N. E. 

About half a mile west of Forest, almost within the limits of the cor- 
poration, the Niagara is exposed along a little ravine on the land of John 
Campbell. | 

The Niagara is also said to appear on the land of Mr. B. Jackson, S. W. 
} section 24, and of Mr. S. A. Bower, S. W. + section 14, in the same 
township. . 

The Waterlime underlies the greater portion of Hardin county. Wher- 
ever it appears it isin thin beds, which are sometimes blue, and at others 
drab, always separated by conspicuous bituminous films. It furnishes a 
building stone of ordinary quality by making selection of the thickest 
beds, and is considerably burned into quicklime. 

Two and a half miles south-east of Kenton Mr. Erhardt Blum met the 
Waterlime in sinking a well at the depth of twelve feet. In the same 
vicinity a number of other wells terminated in the same way, without a 
supply of water. 

About two miles south-west of Kenton the Waterlime is in outcrop 
near the railroad, on the land of Mr. Alonzo Teeter. It is a fine-grained, 
blue-drab stone, in beds of three to four inches, lying nearly horizontal. 

Two and a half miles east of Kenton, on the land of Mr. Nicholson 
Rarey, the Waterlime appears in the Scioto in beds of two to four inches. 
It has been somewhat used for lime. There are surface indications of the 
near approach of the Waterlime to the surface on the land of Dr. William 
Chessney, two miles east of Kenton, along a stream known as Allen’s 
Run. 

On the land of Mr. T. W. Bridge, in Buck township, five miles south 
of Kenton, the Waterlime appears in thin, slaty beds, and has been 
burned into lime. 

At Dunkirk there are several quarries in the Waterlime. Mr. Hugh 
Miller’s is situated a quarter of a mile east of the village; Mr. Charles N. 
Hill’s is a mile south. At the former it lies in blue-drab, slaty beds, 
which are torn up by picks and crow-bars, and used for road-making; 
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exposed eight feet; dip east and west. In the latter the stone is of the 
. same quality, but is less exposed. The quarry of the Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne and Chicago Railroad Company, near the village, shows about six 
feet of. the same or similar beds. 

North of Ada the Waterlime, in thin beds, is exposed along Hog Creek. 
It was also encountered in ditching for the outlet of the marsh. It is 
here made into quicklime by Samuel Coon. Near the county line quar- 
ries in Hog Creek are owned by Isham Kendall and John Trussell. The 
former burns quicklime. 

In Pleasant township the Waterlime may be seen in the Blanchard, at 
the “Camp Ground,” and in its tributaries in sections 6 and 7; alsoon 
the land of John Osborn and of Jacob Kirtz, 8. W. } section 6. 

In Blanchard township, section 31, Michael Zigler, John Sargon, and 
Mrs. Hedrick have small openings in the same stone. 

Mr. Roland Park has a quarry in the thin blue beds of the Waterlime 
on the 8. E. } section 12, in Jackson township. Mr. Park’s quarry is 
believed to be in some of the lowest layers of the formation. The Niagara 
probably occupies the base of his section as. exposed, but could not be 
certainly ascertained. 

The Lower Corniferous.—In the southern portion of the county, includ- 
ing portions of Taylor Creek and Hale townships, the area colored on the 
county map to represent the Corniferous limestone is so marked on the 
evidence of surface characters. These characters consist in a more roll” 
ing and gravelly surface, with occasional northern bowlders, and seem to 
extend northward from Logan ‘county, where this formation has intro- 
duced, as in Sandusky and Seneca counties, already noted, a marked 
change in the general topography. 

The Drift.—The mass of the Drift in Hardin county is an unstratified 
glacial deposit. It is divided into the two usual colors: the brown, which 
forms the soil where it has not heen covered with alluvial or paludine 
accumulations, and has a thickness of ten or twelve feet; and the blue, 
which has an unknown thickness, but in some cases is ‘known to exceed 
fifty feet. South of the “dividing ridge,” which divides the county into 
nearly equal parts, the Drift contains much more assorted gravel and 
sand than it does north of the same ridge. Knolls and ridges, known as 
“hog’s-backs” and “devil’s-backs,” are met with in Taylor Creek and 
Buck townships. The township of Roundhead and the southern part of 
McDonald afford abundance of gravel, which may be taken from many 
of the numerous knolls with which the country is diversified. The im- 
mediate surface of these knolls, as well as of the whole county, consists of 
the brown hard-pan, the stratified parts rarely rising to the top of the 
deposit. Yet the stratified parts of the Drift are nearer the surface south 
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of the Scioto than they are on the north of that river. Wells at Kenton, 
on the south side of the river, pass through sixteen to twenty-four feet of 
hard-pan clay, finding water in gravel and sand. At the same place, on 
the north side of the Scioto, they are dug from thirty-five to sixty feet, 
entirely in hard-pan, sometimes without finding a supply of water. 

Near Fort McArthur the remains of a mastodon have been obtained 
from the surface of the Drift. They were considerably scattered from the 
place of original deposit, and but part of the skeleton could be obtained. 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. . 

Hardin county is poorly supplied with building stone, even for the 
rougher kinds of walls and foundations. Considerable stone, of the best 
quality, is brought from the Lower Corniferous quarries at Marblehead, 
near Sandusky, and from those at Bellefontaine. Considerable is also 
brought into the northern portion of the county from the blue Waterlime 
quarries at Lima. The Waterlime quarries at Belle Center, in Logan 
county, supply the Kenton market with quicklime, as well as furnishing 
stone for a great many foundations. In the northern part of Marion 
township bowlders have been gathered from the surface, and from chan- 
nels worn in the Drift by streams, and used for foundations and walls. 
There are favorable opportunities for the development of the Niagara in 
the vicinity of Forest, and in the valley of the Blanchard, in Jackson 
township, which certainly cannot remain long unimproved. The Niag- 
ara limestone, owing to the thinness of the beds of the Waterlime, will 
prove the more valuable formation, both for building stone and for quick- 
lime. It can also be more cheaply burned than the Waterlime. The 
latter, however, excels for flagging. 

Clay, sand, and gravel from the Drift deposits, in the absence of con- - 
venient stone, have been more frequently resorted to for building material 
than in neighboring counties. Establishments for the manufacture of 
brick are common throughout the county. A number of farmers some- 
times combine for the purchase of the machinery necessary to manufac- 
ture enough for themselves, and for sale, to make up for all outlays. 
Brick are made at Kenton by Henry Loeffert, Henry Kreihnbeihul, Wil- 
liam Richards, and by Conrad Kahler. Tiling is made at the same place 
by Dean and Rarey and by Thomas Clemens and Son. The latter firm also 
burn considerable red pottery. 

A commendable spirit of enterprise prevails in Hardin county in the 
construction of gravel roads. A series of such are being built across the 
county, chiefly radiating from Kenton, the county seat. 

New Roundhead village is a deposit of bog.ore, which is disturbed by 
the plow in the cultivation of the field; land of Thompson Irving. 








CHAPTER XLII. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF HANCOCK COUNTY. 
BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Hancock county is situated within the Lake Erie valley. Its county 
seat, Findlay, is forty-two miles almost due south from Toledo. It is 
bounded north by Wood county, east by Seneca and Wyandot, south by 


Hardin, and west by Allen and Putnam. It contains nearly fifteen 
towns. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The Blanchard is the principal stream of the county. Entering it 
from the south, after flowing fifteen miles in a northward direction it 
turns at a right angle westward, and continues in that direction till it 
passes into Putnam county, receiving tributaries only from the south. 
Among these may be named Lye Creek, Eagle Creek, and Ottawa Creek. 
In the northern part of the county different branches of the Portage 
also take rise, flowing first toward the west and then toward the north. 
These are all small streams, although the Blanchard, which is subject to 
sudden and sometimes devastating increase of waters, was declared by 
the early surveys navigable as far as Fort Findlay. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


The country in general may be denominated flat. This is particularly 
the fact in the townships of Delaware, Madison, Eagle (except the south- 
ern portion), Jackson, Amanda, Big Lick, and Marion. These townships 
also contain vast tracts of the ancient forest. They are poorly drained, 
both naturally and artificially, and in many extensive areas the surface 
is under water for several months in spring and early summer. While 
the remainder of the county is diversified with a little undulation of 
surface, it also contains some very flat tracts. Rarely, however, are these 
flat tracts, even in the townships specified, covered with a black or peaty 
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soil. On the contrary, it is a tough clay, with very little or no gravel, 
and almost no noticeable bowlders. The latter may be seen only along 
the eroded channels of the streams, as at Mt. Blanchard and at Findlay, 
or on the ridges which cross the county, as on the Van Wert ridge, west 
of Findlay. In general, that portion of the county north of the Blan- 
chard is more undulating than that south. Between the Leipsic and 
Belmore r.dges is a low and often marshy belt, known as a swale, while 
north of the latter ridge the country is altogether low, and often wet 
with standing water for a number of miles. The ridges which cross the 
county are simply strips of rolling, gravelly land, somewhat elevated 
above the adjacent flat on either side, in which stratified gravel and 
sand may often be found within a few feet of the surface. They are sep- 
arately described in a former chapter. 

The streams of the county are accompanied, as in other counties in 
north-western Ohio, with a sandy flood-plain rising from three to ten 
feet above the summer stage of the water, and sometimes coinciding 
with the general level of the country, as in some parts of Jackson and 
Marion townships; and with a higher terrace, consisting of the exposed 
section of the Drift as left by the action of the river, and inclosing the 
river valley. The latter is sometimes thirty or forty rods from the bed 
of the stream, its height depending on the contour of the original Drift 
surface and the depth to which the river may have worn its channel. 

The soil of the county is clay, with very little intermixture of gravel, 
except on the ridges, where it is not infrequently gravelly, or even stony. 
Between McComb and Lewisville there are one or two strips of black 
and peaty soil. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The rocks which underlie the county belong to the Niagara and the 
Waterlime, the former underlying the latter. The Niagara is found in 
the eastern part of the county, and the Waterlime in the western, the 
dip of both being toward the west. "The line which separates them 
crosses Delaware township in a northerly direction, east of the Blanch- 
ard; enters Jackson township in section 26, and leaves it in section 5; 
runs one-half mile west of Findlay, whence it follows a course ncarly 
due north out of the county. 

The Niagara has its principal exposures in the Blanchard, at Findlay, 
and in the township of Marion. It is frequently seen in the bed of Lye 
Creek, and also in Eagle Creek, near Findlay. The quarry of Messrs. 
Pressnel and Shirden, at Findlay, which has been in operation nearly 
eighteen years, still furnishes a great deal of stone, both for foundations, 
for flagging, and for lime. It lies in courses of three to six inches, is of 
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a dark drab color, with darker mottlings of blue and purple, and slightly 
porous. It weathers a buff. The surfaces are very often roughened by 
small angular prominences which fit into corresponding depressions in 
the superimposed layer, forming the peculiar structure known as suture 
jointed. The beds here lie nearly horizontal, although at other places 
near they show a slight dip both south, south-east, and south-west. De- 
scending the creek from Pressnell and Shirden’s quarry, the same charac- 
ters are seen in the rock, which shows constant surface exposure to its 
junction with the Blanchard. Two or three short anticlinals occur in 
the bedding within that interval, and the beds are often glacier-scratched 
in a direction south 40° west. The bed of the creek lies on the surface 
of the rock, without having made any sensible excavation. Further up 
the creek are the quarries of Mr. Chris. Neucer, on land of Dr. B. Raw- 
son, which also supplies stone for all the uses to which the Niagara is 
adapted, and of Mr. E. P. Philips, the latter on the N. W. 4, S. E. } sec- 
tion 30, of Findlay township, and embracing also a few beds of the over- 
- lying Waterlime. 

S. E. } section 18, Findlay township. In the bed of Lye Creek the 
Niagara appears in thick beds, and has been burned for quicklime by 
Mr. Isaac Harshy. Along this creek the Niagara may be seen on section 
10, Jackson township, where it is in porous beds of three inches, rusty 
and shattered from exposure; and on S. E. 4 section 33, Marion town- 
ship, where the bedding is the same, showing some blue and gray on 
fracture, and frequently to the junction of the creek with the Blanchard. 
It also was observed on S. W. } section 27, Marion township, on land of 
Samuel Essex, in the bottom of a ditch, and in the S. W. 4 section 33, iu 
a ditch by the side of the road. 

In the Blanchard it is quarried in sections 12 and 1, Amanda town- 
ship, where it is gray and vesicular. After it has been weathered a 
short time it acquires a greenish tinge, and also becomes firmer. A spe- 
cies of Jllenus was met with here.» On section 21, Marion township, it 
lies in massive gray beds. Mr. Allen Wiseley has opened it in the 
Blanchard on N. W. + section 23, and it is abundantly exposed on section 
16, both of the same township. Near Findlay it is quarried by Mr. 
Squire Catlin and by Mr. William Pilcher. Under the highway over 
the Blanc).:rd at Findlay it has a characteristic surface exposure, where 
the current of the river has washed away the left bank so as to uncover 
a beautiful exhibition of glacial marks. 

In the township of Cass the Niagara is wrought for lime and for foun- 
dations by Mr. John Frank, on the S. W. } section 4. Beds have here a 
thickness of three to six inches; loose and vesicular. 
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In Allen township, N. E. } section 8, on land of Mr. Joshua Workman, 
the Niagara furnishes heavy stone for bridge abutments, some of the beds 
being a foot or more in thickness, yet somewhat vesicular. 

The exposures of the Waterlime are very frequent in Hancock county. 
Not only is it frequently bare in the bed of the Blanchard, where it flows 
over that formation, but the small creeks which enter that stream from 
the south are very often running immediately on the rock. It also causes 
occasional mounds or ridges above the general level. These rise and fall 
again to the surrounding level with a gentle inclination, and are, no 
doubt, dependent on the undulations of the strata. .They are only found 
in the southern part of the county, at least only south of the Van Wert 
Ridge. | 

In Delaware township the following exposures were noted: 

N.W.} section 2. In the bed of the Blanchard Mr. Solomon Shafer 
takes out thin blue flags. Some beds are only a quarter of an inch. It 
has every feature of the T'ymochtee slate of Wyandot county. 

N. W. } section 35. Mr. Solomon Ripley has a slight opening in thin- 
bedded, fine-grained drab stone. 

N. 4 of section 1. Mr. Henry Greer has a quarry, or a slight excavation, 
in thicker drab beds. Further south, along Potato Creek, more irregular, 
fine-grained, but blue and compact, layers may be seen. Mr. Greer’s 
quarry is situated on the line of geographical limits of the formation, 
and affords a very slight exposure of the Niagara. 

Mr. John A. Rose has a quarry in the Tymochtee slate, in the southern 
* part of section 14, as follows, from above: 


No.1. Fissile, slaty beds, about one-half inch thick ; dark drab, 

with bituminous partings........... 6 in. 
“ 2. Bluish-drab or ashen; fine-grained ‘and ‘compact; “beds 

three to four inches. The interior is a bright blue, 

which on weathering, even in the quarry, becomes 


Mr. Josiah Fail has a quarry in similar beds on section 11. 

N. W. } section 23. At the junction of a little creek with the Blanch- 
ard the beds appear one to two inches thick, and very perceptibly 
tinged with blue. Thicker beds are slightly vesicular and of a drab 
color. 

N. W.} section 4. A limestone ridge which covers portions of four 
contiguous sections, cornering near the quarry, is wrought by Abdiel 
Gobrecht, mainly for lime-burning. This ridge is a little over a mile in 
length north and south, about half a mile in width east and west, and 
Tises perhaps thirty feet. The beds, where uncovered, which is on the 
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summit of the ridge, are from a half inch to four inches in thickness, of 
the usual drab color and fine grain. The quarry exposes six feet of hori- 


zontal bedding. | . 
The following outcrops of the Waterlime were noted in Madison town- 
ship: 


S. 4 section 30. Worked for lime and for stone, on land of Ulrich 
Thomas and of Jacob Bower. It also appears on land of John Wilson, 
half a mile south, on section 31. 

S. E. + section 24. On Abram Roderbauch’s farm. 

- N. E. } section 23. On Michael Simms’s land. 

Section 11. Slightly quarried in the creek, on the land of Nicholas 
Price. ' 

N.E. 4 section 11. At the highway bridge, and at other places near, 
where a little stone has been taken out for common foundations. 

In Jackson township, about the center of section 8, Mr. William Bishop 
burns quicklime from Waterlime beds of about two inches. The bedding 
here, as at Mr. Gobrecht’s quarry, shows some disturbance, which has 
displaced the layers. 

In Findlay township the Waterlime was seen at the following expo- 
sures: 

S. W. 4 section 30. Here are the adjoining quarries of S. R: McCahan 
and George Woodley. They are located near the southern end of a ridge 
of Waterlime which is nearly three miles in length, running north and 
south, and reaching into section 14. The following descending section 
was taken at this place, dip west and south-west : 


No. 1. Thin-bedded, drab; used only for nes anaizing roads... 5 ft. 


“ 2. Drab flags, in even beds two inches thick... oe seneescesane 4 in. 
«“« 3. Coarse-grained ; porous, and in some places carious; rough ; 
dark drab or brown ............ nenne LO 3S 
. “ 4. Hard, thin, irregular or lenticular beds, sometimes appear- 
ing massive, with cavities; exposed............ccccsssscsreocese 2 “f 
Total exposed... ...... «.. 00000002 cesses 000 000 cee see non cee cares ger“ 


No. 3 of this section has every appearance of being the equivalent of 
No. 1 of the section at Anderson’s quarry, on section 22, Pitt township, 
Wyandot county, and of No. 10 of the section near Cary’s quarry, sec- 
tions 27 and 34, Crawford, in the same county. 

Near Findlay, on section 24, Mr. Elijah Barnes has opened a quarry 
in the same ridge, and exposed about six feet of beds undistinguish- 
able from those of No. 1 of the foregoing section. The beds are here 
shattered, and part in quarrying into angular pieces of a few inches 
across; dip, ten degrees west south-west. About twenty degrees south-west 
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of Mr. Barnes’s quarry Mr. A. P. Byall has made an opening in similar 
beds, which must lie twenty feet at least above, and have the same 
degree and direction of dip. 

S. W.} section 33. Mr. Jacob Feller burns lime from an exposure 
along a little ravine; beds, four to six inches; dip, east. 

The Waterlime is also exposed in Eagle township as follows : 

N. E. } section 35. In Eagle Creek, land of J. C. Bickett; used for 
walls and foundations. 

N. W. } section 24. In Eagle creek, land of J. D. Bishop. 

N. W. 4 section 28. Land of J. L. and Joseph D. Keller. 

S. W. 4 section 33. On George Rheinhardt’s farm. 

S. W.4 section 24. In Eagle Creek, land of Coonrod Line. 

Five miles from Findlay, along the Lima road, may be seen one of the 
peculiar undulations in the surface caused directly by the underlying 
rock, so common in the southern half of the county. They would often 
not be noticed were the surface not otherwise monotonously flat. This 
rises perhaps twenty feet, and is a half, mile over. The approach of the 
Waterlime is only revealed by a few weathered fragments that may be 
seen in traveling over the ridge, the country in either direction being 
stoneless. . 

In Liberty township the only known outcrops are in the bed of the 
Blanchard. One isonS.E. + section 8, at Croninger’s Mill, where that stone 
is in thick beds of twelve to fifteen inches, and answers very well for 
abutments for bridges. It is very rough and irregular, with a mixture 
of loose and close-grained patches, the latter predominating. It is the 
equivalent of No. 4 of the section at McCahan and Woodley’s, in Findlay 
township. The same bed, owing to irregularities of dip, is seen on Mr. C. 
Byall’s land, in the Blanchard, S. E. } section 10, where it is also quarried. 

In Blanchard township the Waterlime was seen in the S. E. 4 section 14, 
in the bed of the Blanchard River, where it lies in even, fine-grained, 
blue layers of about four inches; useful for a building material. The 
opportunities for obtaining the stone are so unfavorable that but little 
working has been done. It is also said to occur in the same stream at 
other points further west, particularly on section 19, near the county line. 

In Ottawa Creek it appears S. W. } section 36, on land of S. Fogelsong. 

In Union township, south,of the Van Wert Ridge, the bed of the Ot- 
tawa Creek very often discloses the Waterlime. At most of these places 
the formation is wrought for stone for foundations; and, occasionally, 
small quantities of lime are made for the convenience of the neighbor- 
hood about. The following points may be mentioned: S. W. } section 25, 
by Mr. Amos Yeagley; center of section 36, by Mr. William Hannah; 
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section 26, on land of William C. Needle and of Daniel Cornwall; N. E.} 
section 36, on Abram Spangler’s land; S. E. } section 25, on Peter Help- 
man’s land; S. W.4 section 25, on George Rheter’s land; section 2, 
quarry of Philip Powell; S. W. } section 1, quarry of D. Powell; N. E. } 
section 11, land of James Teatsworth, Sen. 

In Orange township there are quarries in the Waterlime N. E. + sec- 
tion 20, by Mr. A. H. Thompson, and N. W. } section 7, in the bed of 
Reilly Creek, by William H. Ewing. 

In the township of Portage, section 15, are the quarries of Mr. Jacob 
Kempfer and of Mr. Samuel Kalb. These are located along the north 
slope of the Leipsic Ridge, and probably owe their existence to the de- 
nuding action of the waves of Lake Erie, of the former presence of 
which in the northern portion of the county there are some indications, 
as already remarked in the chapter on the Drift in North-western Ohio. 
These quarries supply a wide range of country with quicklime and 
stone for foundations and bridge abutments. The beds are thin and 
often bituminous, with frequent films, their average thickness being be- 
tween two and three inches; exposure six to ten feet; dip west. 

The Drift consists of brown and blue hard-pan, the former furnishing 
the soil, except where it is covered with later alluvial or paludine accu- 
mulations, and extending downward from, ten to twelve feet. The thick- 
ness of this deposit cannot be certainly stated. It is noticeably thinner 
in the southern part of the county than in the northern. South of the 
Van Wert Ridge its thickness would probably not exceed twenty-five 
feet. It lies very evenly, shows no denudation except such as may be 
due to the present streams, and in some cases does not conceal the irregu- 
larities in the rocky surface below. Such irregularities, when figured in 
the form of ridges disclosing the rock, immediately recall the “limestone 
ridges” of the ‘“ Lacustrine region,” so common in counties further nortb. 
The similarity of the two extends no further than the name. In exter- 
nal aspects the Drift phenomena here are.the same as already described 
in connection with the ridges near Carey, in Wyandot county, excepting 
the feebler scale on which they are here exhibited. The ridges are 
much smaller, and the ascents are more gradual. The rock is rarely 
seen laid bare by the washing off of the Drift deposits. Quarries in 
these ridges are almost invariably located afong some small ravine which 
has been excavated by the wash of the hill-side, and are usually near the 
base of the ridge or on the slope, the whole being evenly covered with 
Drift. No sand banks are accumulated on these ridges, however high 
they rise, and no bowlders are scattered in bands about their bases, or 
bestrew their surfaces. They are not noticeably more frequent than in 
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any rolling country where the finer materials of the Drift have been 
partially washed out by the rains. North of the Van Wert Ridge—at 
least north of the Blanchard River—the Drift deposits reach a greater 
thickness. At McComb, a point‘on the Leipsic Ridge, wells are said not 
to reach the rock at a depth of eighty feet. At Arcadia, also in the 
northern part of the county, water is obtained, without reaching the 
rock, at forty-seven feet. On the other hand, the average thickness of 
the Drift south of the Blanchard, judging from the height of the river 
banks, and the very frequent exposure of the rock in the streams, cannot 
exceed thirty. feet. This moraine-like thickening of the Drift must have 
been the cause of the westward drainage of the southern portion of the 
county through the valley of the Blanchard, instead of northward 
through the valley of the Portage. 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


The underlying formations are not known to possess any minerals of 
special economical value, The only uses to which they can be put is the 
manufacture of lime, and stone-quarrying for building purposes and for 
paving. For both of these purposes they are admirably adapted, and 
some of their outcrops afford unusual facilities for acquiring the stone in 
the necessary form and abundance. The lack of railroads has a discour- 
aging effect on these enterprises, and at the present time but little more 
is effected than the supply of the home markets. 

The Drift affords every where in the county abundant materials for 
the brick-maker and the potter. The lack of sufficient sand for mixing 
with the surface of the hard-pan clay in the manufacture of brick is the 
principal difficulty in that branch of industry; yet the brick made are 
some of them of superior quality. Tile-making is also extensively car- 
ried on at Findlay, and at other points in the county. The following 
establishments of this kind may be enumerated : 


Martin Hirsher, Findlay ........... .cccccoos sesecones aossosens snnanenee Tiling and pottery. 
Louis Bruner, MU nanensusn sannsnnus suune ansanannnnn sossesees snnnsnnsn seeeseees Brick. 
Gates O’Hara, ME su eveccceee coceccere annnannae sanannann onnnnans snsnnenen sarnee “ 
John Karst, half mile west of Findlay ......... ssscsececscscs esses cesses secees Tiling. 
Robert Dormey, Arlington ...... 000.0 ssccsocs covces cesses secace snnnnnnonsenannannsee Brick. 
William McKinley, S. W. } section 1, Orange township .............0.65 “ 
Elias Wilson, section 4, Delaware township...... .....sess csscssess cee seccseees . 
Frank Brown, section 36, Pleasant “ cn. EFERERERERRRFER Brick and tiling. 
Davis Pendleton, “ “ ME dasennaee cosececees sesececes nass . Brick. 
Andrew Powell, N. E. } section 34, Liberty township ......... sseccsre ees “ 
Matthias Markley, section 28, Union township ......... 1.05 sssseseee secre “ 


James Kelly, section 1, Washington $6 FFFEREEFEREPFRERFERRFERRERRE “ 
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Mr. Hirsher, at Findlay, not only manufactures the common red pot- 
tery from clay found in the Drift at that place, but he makes also a supe- 
rior pottery from fire-clay imported from Portage and Summit counties. 
The average product of his establishment is sixteen to eighteen hundred 
gallons per week the year round. The clay in its natural condition is 
subjected to a pug-mill process with a little water, molded by hand, and 
burned with a regular heat for about twodays. A glazing is produced 
by pouring over the articles before placing them in the kiln a fine clay 
reduced by water to the consistency of cream, and passing through the 
kiln, while burning, the fumes of common salt. The glazing consists of 
a silicate of sodium, formed by the chemical union of the soda fumes from 
the salt with the silicic acid of the clay, which can only be effected at a 
red heat. 

A single deposit of bog ore was noted in Hancock county. It occurs 
on the land of Mr. Charles Van Horn, Jr., N. W. } section 7, in the town- 
ship of Amanda. It has been cut by a ditch ten inches below a peat of 
about ten inches. It covers ten acres, more or less. An impure bog ore, 
or an iron ochre, may be often met with along the north slope of the 
ridges which cross the northern portion of the county, and in some 
places a bog ore of average quality could probably be taken out. These 
ochres could be made useful in the manufacture of an umber-colored 
mineral paint. 

Wells and Springs.—Wells on the gravel ridges reach water from eight 
to twenty feet below the surface. In the Drift immediately adjoining 
the ridges they pass through hard-pan a depth of forty to eighty feet 
before obtaining water. Sometimes a shallow artesian well is met with 
along the north slope of the ridges, depending for a supply on the reser- 
voir of water in the gravel of the ridge, and confined by the overlapping 
of the hard- pan upon the gravel of the ridge. When the well descends 
to the rock the water is apt to show mineral impurities, as at Findlay, 
where nearly every well is affected with a sulphurous taste. Many of 
these, however, are drilled from ten to fifty feet into the Niagara lime- 
stone underlying. At the same place an inflammable gas which escapes 
from such wells is utilized for purposes of illumination. The residence 
of Dr. Jacob Carr is thu- lighted. 

The following extract fiom a letter from Dr. Carr, dated February 4, 
1872, covers the various points of interest connected with his well: 


“« * @ @ ® T have lighted my house during the last nine or ten years from an 
adjoining well, which at first was dug to the rock, seven feet from the surface of the 
ground, for the purpose of procuring water for house use. The gas comes through 
crevices in the rock, and spoils the water for kitchen use. Three such wells are on 
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my lot, which is fifty by two hundred feet. I have never been able to go down to the 
rock without encountering this gas, and have filled up a number of wells. The dis- 
tance to the rock two hundred feet south is fourteen feet; one hundred feet north, 
twelve feet; thence to the river, one-fourth mile north, the average depth to the rock 
is fourteen feet, but it is very undulating. South one-half mile limestone crops out 
through the surface, rising about twenty feet above the level of my lot. In 1865 a 
company leased the privilege of drilling on my lot. They drilled one hundred and 
thirty-five feet in limestone, when the augur got fast, and they gave up the enterprise. 
I now use gas from that well, the supply being more abundant than from those where 
no drilling was done. In drilling this well, at a depth of seventy-one feet from the 
surface of the rock the drill dropped six inches through a vein of water that kept the 
hole clear from drillings for three days after, so that the sand-pump could not be 
sunk down without weights, and it brought up no chippings and sand during the 
three days after this vein of water was struck, the well being one hundred and thirty- 
five feet from the surface of the rock. 

“‘Gas has been struck in small quantities in various parts of the town, but unless 
they strike crevices there is not a sufficient supply to light a dwelling-house. 

“The surface of the rock in other parts than where I live is more solid. On my 
lot it seems to be turned up edgewise, its surface being covered with a mixture of 
pebbles, sand, bowlders, and blue clay. Whenever you dig through this mixture gas 
is invariably found. There seems to be a prominence in the rock, and a cracking and 
breaking up of the mgss, so that the gas is concentrated on my lot in much greater 
quantities than in any other part of the town as yet developed. One hundred and 
twenty-five feet east of my well another was dug eleven feet deep, from which, in ex- 
treme dry weather only, gas issues: in wet weather it is entirely cut off. The wells 
on my lot are the only ones not intermittent in their action. In digging the sewers 
through the main street, they being an average of eight feet from the surface, a vein 
of sulphureted hydrogen gas was developed which has an extremely offensive smell, 
like rotten eggs, and which becomes oppressive when a wind from the north blowing 
up the mouths of the sewers, which are almost always exposed, forces the gas into 
the streets, near the sidewalks, through the catch-basins. The wells that give sul- 
phureted water are all from the rock. There was a well dug thirteen feet deep to the 
rock, striking a crevice from which issues an inexhaustible supply of highly impreg- 
hated sulphur water. It is on the west side of Main street, three hundred feet north 
and one hundred and sixty feet west of my well. A very small quantity, say a 
drachm, of sugar of lead in a bucketful of this water colors it an intense black. 
There is only one other well drilled in the rock. It is four hundred feet north and a. 
thousand east of my well. It is forty feet in the rock: no gas or sulphur. There is 
a well dug on the fair ground, forty feet in the rock, one-half mile south and west of 
my well: no gas or sulphur. 

“The gas which I use was analyzed in 1865 by Prof. Chilton, of New York City, 
and prqnounced by him to be light carbureted hydrogen, and to come from petro- 
leum. It smells like benzole or gasoline. It makes a very bright light. Near the 
burner, in the flame, are small explosions or scintillations, which, I suppose, are the 
particles of carbon burning.” 





CHAPTER XLIII. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF WOOD COUNTY. 
BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Wood county is situated just south of the west end of Lake Erie, its 
area reaching within five miles of the lake shore. The Maumee River 
separates it from Lucas county. It is bounded north by. Lucas county, 
east by Ottowa, Sandusky, and Seneca, south by Hancock, and west by 
Henry and Lucas. With the exception of the north-western corner, 
which is cut off by the Maumee River, its form is that of a rectangular 
parallelogram, with an area of about seventeen towns, or six hundred 
and twelve square miles. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE, 


The Maumee River, which form: its north-western boundary, has but 
little effect on the drainage of the county. Beaver Creek, which enters 
it within the limits of the county, receives its waters from Putnam and 
Henry counties. With this exception, the Maumee receives no mention- 
able tributaries from Wood county. The Portage, with its tributaries 
from the south, forms the principal drainage system of the county. It 
has its source in springs from the Leipsic Ridge, in Putnam county. Its 
tributaries from the south also take their rise in other counties, and bear 
a similar relation to the Belmore and Leipsic ridges. The northern and 
central portions of the county, between the, Portage and the Maumee, are 
poorly drained. In this area are several extensive tracts known as 
prairies, which, before artificial drainage was resorted to, were covered 
most of the year with standing water, and are clothed only with a growth 
of grasses and sedges. This area occupies the most elevated parts of the 
county. It is in the form of a plateau, or table-land, which extends 
nearly across the county from Farnham’s Station, in the south-western 
corner, to the Maumee and Western Reserve Road, in the north-east. 
The northern portion of this plateau is drained north-eastward through 
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Crane Creek and ita branches and the Toussaint Creek, and the southern 
supplies some of the sources of the Portage. While this plateau has a 
general slope toward the north-east, there are occasional slopes in other 
and almost opposite directions, and in all parts it blends with the sur- 
rounding country by almost imperceptible descents. Its eastern border, 
however, descends uniformly, and somewhat abruptly, into, the valley of 
the Portage in a south-easterly direction. This is noticeable in travel- 
ing from Portage village to Bowling Green, the latter place being per- 
haps fifty feet above the former, yet in a direction due north. The val- 
ley of the Portage has a very slow descent, and when the waters are 
swollen they inundate considerable land adjoining. This renders the 
streams generally of little use for water-power. Some of the best water- 
powers in the county are furnished by the smaller streams in the south- 
ern part of the county, where the fall is greater than in the main valley- 
At Grand Rapids the water-power afforded by the Maumee has been im- 
proved by the State, although the dam was originally constructed for 
deepening the water of the Maumee for the use of the Wabash and Erie 
Canal. The Maumee is navigable to Perrysburg, between which place 
and Toledo steamers make regular trips. Above Perrysburg it soon 
becomes rapid, flowing immediately on the Waterlime formation. 


SURFACE FEATURES AND SOIL. 


In general, the whole county may properly be designated flat, and the 
soil a heavy clay. To this general statement must be made the usual ex- 
ceptions of the sandy alluvium along the water-courses, which, in Wood 
county, is unusually abundant; the black, prairie-like soil of those parts 
of the plateau already described, which are destitute of trees, and require 
artificial drainage to become arable, consisting of a large proportion of 
vegetable matter, and the sandy deposits which are scattered abundantly 
over the whole country. These last are not infrequently spread over ex- 
tensive areas of several thousand acres. They are, also, in the form of 
“sand ridges,’’ which intersect the county in different directions, and of 
isolated knolls. With the exception of those broad undulations caused 
by the underlying rock—which, however, in Wood county are not suffi- 
ciently manifest to change the character of the surface from that of a 
broad plain—and these sandy knolls and ridges, the county presents no 
diversity of surface; and were it not for the dense forest with which the 
most of it is still cover: d, it would be comparable to the vast prairies of 
the states further west. Indeed, it seems to differ from them in no re- 
spect except in the presence of an abundant forest. 

The river valleys are excavated in the Drift, although the Maumee 
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River has made occasional sections of the rock where local circumstances 
are favorable for rapid erosion. Its Drift banks are sometimes a mile 
separated, and bound it on either side with a height which sometimes 
reaches fifty or sixty feet. No succession of terraces, rising one above the 
other, is visible. There is sometimes an irregular descent from the gen- 
eral surface to the flood-plain, or even to the water-level; but these 
changes of descent are not constant, and are referable only to irregulari- 
ties in the rate of erosion, or changes in the current from one side of the 
valley to the other. They are generally altogether wanting, the Drift 
banks descending suddenly to the flood-plain. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The rocks which underlie Wood county belong to the Devonian and 
Upper Silurian ages, and are named, in descending order: 


Upper Corniferous limestone, 

Lower Corniferous limestone, von snnnnnnn sonacaeee seseseecs eescerese Devonian 
Oriskany sandstone, 

Waterlime (Low. Held.), 

Salina shale, snannanen cececenes ana sasseens Upper Silurian. 


Niagara limestone, 


The Niagara lumestone occupies two areas of superficial outcrop, separated 
by a belt of overlying Waterlime. The first is of an irregular shape, in 
the south-east corner of the county, and belongs to the great anticlinal 
area which runs southward from Lake Erie to Marion county. Its line 
of separation from the Waterlime area lying to the west enters the 
county in section 1, Freedom township, south of the Portage River; runs 
south in the most eastern tier of sections in that township to the town 
line, where it takes a south-westerly course to a point a mile west of 
Freeport, where it changes to south-easterly, leaving Montgomery town- 
ship in section 34. It then curves southward and westward, leaving 
Perry township, in section 30, in a north-westerly direction, which it 
holds as far north as section 33, Portage township. It then sweeps west- 
ward and southward again, leaving the county 8. W. 4 section 34, Henry 
township. The second area of Niagara is in the center of the county, 
and underlies and probably gave origin to the flat plateau on which the 
prairies are mostly situated. The south-western line of boundary of this 
.area is not certainly known, owing to the prevalence of forest and of wet 
land in that part of the county. There are some reasons for believing it 
‘to run as far south as Jackson township, but it is not known further 
south than the north-eastern portion of Liberty township. Beginning at 
Portage village, where it lies between the river and the village, it runs 
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north-easterly to Scotch Ridge village, probably without receding more 
than a quarter of a mile from the bank of the river. It continues in 
about the same direction to section 23, Troy township, where it forms an 
acute angle, and returns nearly due west to section 22, in Webster town- 
ship, where it is diverted a little more southward to a point about two 
miles east of Tontogany. It here turns still more south to section 8, 
Liberty township, where it forms another acute angle, and runs to Port- 
age village. 

The most northern exposure of the first-described area of Niagara is on - 
the county line, section 1, Freedom township. It is-known as “Caler’s 
Ridge,” and has the characters of the Guelph. Itis a buff, vesicular stone, 
in beds usually of four to eight inches, or rougher and more massive in 
beds of a foot thick, nearly destitute of fossils, weathering a light buff, 
and crumbling sometimes like chalk. It holds a deposit of lake sand. 
The next point south within the county is in the southern part of sec- 
tion 1, Montgomery township, where the ridge it forms is also capped 
with sand. This sandy tract runs south-west, in the form of a soft, beach- 
like ridge, on which a road is located, into section 29. It is probably on 
the line of outcrop of Niagara. In the south-eastern ‘part of the township 
of Montgomery there is considerable wet and prairie land which is closely 
underlain by the Niagara. The rock may be seen in frequent outcrops 
in sections 25, 26, 35, and 86. This stony region extends also into San- 
dusky county, and is locally known as Stony Barter. In some places the 
Drift has been so washed away, leaving the bowlders, that piles of stones 
in the fields from which they have been gathered have the frequency and 
very much the appearance of hay-cocks in a harvest-field. The fence 
corners are also filled with them. About two-thirds of these loose pieces 
are fragments of Niagara, probably from the underlying rock not far 
away. The remainder are bowlders of northern origin. They are all 
rounded and water-worn. In Perry township the Niagara forms a ridge 
on the land of John Norris and of Justus Stearns, in S. W. + section 14. 
It may also be seen in sections 25 and 24. On Judge Ash’s land it is 
opened for macadamizing roads, and shows the features and fossils of the 
Guelph phase. 

In Bloom township there are several hundreds of acres of land in which 
the Niagara is either quite bare or the soil is so thin that no attempt is 
made to plow it. Mr. John Frank owns such a stony tract in S. E. } sec- 
tion 31. East and north from this place, along the north side of the 
Belmore Ridge, the Niagara may frequently be seen. Large fragments 
are gathered from the fields, and piled, with northern bowlders, in the 
streets. Different individuals burn lime from these loose pieces. On 
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the N. W. } section 19, at the “Rocky Ford,” the Niagara appears in the 
Middle Branch of the Portage. It is of a dark drab or dirty gray color, 
in thick, crystalline beds, showing a roughened, water-worn surface. It 
is pitted with innumerable dish-shaped depressions, or “thimble-holes,” 
apparently excavated by sand agitated by water. Bare surface rock is 
exposed on N. W. 4 section 16, land of David Wyrick, Thomas McCuen, 
and of Solomon Smith ; also N. W.4 section 7, in the form of a ridge, 
and in the creek, land of Joshua Yeaman ; also S. W. + section 23, land 
of George and Samuel Schlotterbeck, of Peter Zigler, and David Hays. 
This rocky patch extends westward three or four miles, visible especially 
along the north side of the ridge. On the N. W. + section 5 is a Niagara 
ridge, partly owned by George Gorton and John Low. On the southern 
part of the same section it is exposed on the land of Mr. Stackhouse and 
of Reason Whittaker. Near Bloom Center, on sections 15 and 22, it out- 
crops on land of Rheinhardt and Alfred Simons, of Marvel Dennison, 
and of James Frey. It also is exposed on land of Robert McKay, S. W. 
} section 7. It also occurs bare over several acres in section 6. At 
Shiloh village (section 4) there is a considerable deposit of sand, evenly 
spread over many acres. 

The exposures of the second area of Niagara, which occupies the plateau 
in the center of the county, are of a similar character to those already 
enumerated of the area in the south-eastern part of the county, but are 
generally less denuded of the Drift, and more extensively covered or ac- 
companied by lake sand. 

In Liberty township it appears in outcrop in the vicinity of Portage, 
and in N. E. } section 1, where it was encountered at a short depth below 
the surface in ditching by the side of the road. It is here a firm, thick- 
‘bedded, crystalline, gray rock, which can be obtained in large blocks. 
Through sections 12, 11, 10, and 9 its strike is indicated by the rapidly 
rising ascent from the valley of the Portage north-westward, although 
there is no known outcrop of the rock. This elevation is more or less 
constantly surmounted by a sandy deposit, which also is said to extend 
some miles further south into Milton township. It runs also, with in- 
terruptions, along the left bank of the Portage north-westward to Scotch 
Ridge, where there is one of the most remarkable deposits of beach sand. 

In Plain township the Niagara is laid bare in S. E.} section 25 by 
ditching along the road; dip, south-east. .On sections 1 and 2, east of 
Tontogany, are sudden ridges of Niagara limestone, that on the former 
holding a deposit of sand. That on section 2 is on the farm of Jerome 
and Silas Thomas; that on section 1 is opened and burned for lime by 
Clarendon Nye, the product being about three thousand bushels per year. 
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In the township of Middleton there is a low ridge of Niagara on sec- 
tion 32. Its northern end is on Mr. John Davis’s land, and holds no 
sand; its southern is on the land of Mr. O. B. Brown. South of Mr. 
Brown’s farm, in section 5, there are several acres covered with about 
two feet of sand. A few stone have been obtained also in the 8.W.}. 
section 24. | ' 

In Webster township the Niagara limestone is laid bare on N. E. } sec- 
tion 12, land of Robert. Stewart. On Mr. Stewart’s farm there is a re- 
markable knoll of lake sand, which rises suddenly from a generally flat 
country to the height of abeut thirty feet, sinking away again toward 
the north-east within a quarter of a mile. Toward the south-west more 
or less sand is met with for several miles, but.spread evenly over a flat 
surface, the knoll itself falling away almost as quickly in that direction 
as toward the north-east. This area of exposed Niagara extends across 
the McCutchenville pike into section 7. Water-worn fragments on the 
surface contain species of Pentamerus and Atrypa, and broken stems and 
calyces of crinoids. A mile and a half further north-east, on sections 31 
and 32, the surface is closely underlain by the Niagara. It shows occa- 
sionally above the surface, but not in bluffs or sudden ridges. The land 
is generally tillable, and only poor by reason of numerous bowlders and 
limestone fragments. Some portions of the farm of Orrin Burgess are 
remarkably stony. 

In Troy township there is considerable surface exposure of the Niagara 
in sections 27, 28, 33 and 34, making very rough and stony ground. 

In Center township Sylvester Abbot’s farm of two hundred acres, in 
8. W. 4 section 32, is closely underlain by the Niagara. In some places 
plowing is prevented by the underlying rock. Much of the surface is 
sandy. In the same section this description may be applied to portions 
of the farms of Henry Sundy and George Klophenstein. On the S. W. 
+ section 29 Peter Van Ett burns lime from the Niagara. This kiln has 
been in operation more than fifteen ‘years, more than half that time on 
surface fragments. The quarry now opened supplies stene for this kiln 
and for foundations. It is light buffand vesicular, with some purplish 
spots. The surface is bestrewn with bowlders of northern origin. On 
the S. E. } section 30 Peter Klophenstein also burns lime from surface 
fragments. His quarry supplies stone for walls and bridge abutments. 
Bowlders are very common here also. The Niagara is also exposed in 
the street just south of Bowling Green. This village is situated on a 
rolling and bluffy patch of sand, which is spread over many acres ad- 
joining, the soil being so sandy as to be injured for farming. The sand 
is soft, and impedes the traveler. Wells are said to strike the rock ina 
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few feet. At a point one mile east the well of Mr. Lawrence Sader, sit- 
uated at his brick and tile establishment, met the Niagara after passing 
through fourteen feet of brown and blue clay. 

In Portage township the Niagara may be seen in section 6, on Mr. 
Fuet’s land, and at Portage, N. W. 4 section 7. At the latter place it is 
slightly quarried near the public school-house. A well dug at Portage, 
on Mr. Louis Dinest’s land, happened to strike a crevice in the rock two 
feet in width. The overlying Drift was cighteen inches. This crevice, 
upon removing the Drift, furnished water at the depth of six and a half 
feet from the surface. 

The Salina.—On the eastern slope of the Niagara anticlinal, in Ottawa 
and Sandusky counties, the Salina is met with, but in a very reduced 
condition. It is represented by a green shale, which is not more than a 
foot in thickness, and is altogether wanting south of Sandusky county. 
In the north-eastern part of Ottawa county it has a thickness of at least 
thirty feet, and-contains the white gypsum exported from Sandusky. In 
“Wood county the junction of the Niagara and Waterlime has not been 
observed, and nothing is known concerning the existence of the Salina 
west of the Niagara anticlinal. 

The Waterlime in Wood county has the three lithological phases de- 
scribed in giving the geology of Ottawa county. 

1st. It is a coarse, brecciated limestone, without distinct bedding or 
stratification; often massive; sometimes vesiculated, even cavernous; of 
a dull gray or drab-gray color, and almost destitute of fossils. In this 
condition of the Waterlime there are small, irregular patches of fine, 
hard, and close-grained rock, with thin laminations of alternating light 
and dark drab, running in wavy lines sometimes quite perpendicularly, 
but often at angles constantly changing. Such rock is heterogeneously 
mingled with loose-grained, vesicular rock, of a lighter color, which, by 
crumbling under the influence of the weather, gives the whole mass a 
cavernous appearance. 

2d. It is a coarse but even-grained, thick-bedded, and magnesian lime- 
stone, of a dirty buff color, soft and easily wrought; a very useful stone 
for building where it can be found in sufficient quantities. 

3d. It appears very frequently as a thin-bedded, drab, close-grained 
limestone, the layers of which are uniformly separated by bituminous 
films. This character of the Waterlime is subject to sudden and inex- 
plicable changes of dip. The beds, which are usually about three inches 
thick, are sometimes not more than half an inch. It most frequently 
shows the characteristic fossil Leperditia alta, although it has also been 
found in No.1. No.2 has as yet afforded no fossils, so far as known. 
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Owing to the abundance of the Drift deposits and the monotony of topo- 
graphical features in Wood county, there is no opportunity afforded for 
ascertaining the stratigraphical relations of there three phases of the 
Waterlime; yet it is certain that phases Nos. 1 and 2 disappear from the 
formation toward the south, and phase No. 3 is more largely developed, 
and seems to acquire more bituminous matter, becoming a thin-bedded 
but tough slate. Its characteristic outcrop in Wyandot county has re- 
ceived the name of the Tymochtee slate. Phase No. 1 is believed to occur 
at different but not constant horizons in the formation, but seems to pre- 
vail especially in the upper portions. Phase No. 2 has been seen in 
Wood county only in such positions as would place it in the lowest por- 
tion of the Waterlime.* 

The Maumee River lies almost constantly on the Waterlime from the 
west line of the county to Perrysburg. It traverses, however, in that 
distance, the Oriskany sandstone three times. Throughout this distance 
the Waterlime shows the lithological characters of phases No. 1 and No. 3, 
those of the latter being far more frequent than the former. No. 1 was 
noticed especially at a point about half a mile above Miltonville. Ata 
point a mile below Miltonville the following section was taken: 


SECTION OF THE WATERLIME, RIGHT BANK OF THE MAUMEE, NEAR MILTONVILLE, 
Woop County, FROM ABOVE. | 


No.1. Slaty beds, but so tortuous as not to separate ; almost ap- 
pearing massive, with irregular cavities, which are 
often lined with calcite crystals, and also sometimes 
contain ‘tarry oil,” or asphaltum; dark drab, or 


almost black ; hard......... seers ccccccece onennonen cas nenunnenem 10 ft. 
“ 2. Thin, but mostly even beds of two to four inches; very 
hard and close-grained ; sometimes tortuous ......... seen 5 “ 


“ 3. One bed; close-grained; crystalline and very hard; a 
bluish-gray, variegated with drab and blue; silicious, 


appearing like flint ......... 20.02. ssscesees sanonnnun ces senses seeseees 1 “ 8 in. 
“ 4. An irregular exposure of beds like those of No. 1, which 
also occupy the bed of the river, exposed...... acess sen. 2 “ 
Total expogure ........, cocsesces ensunnnse sonuunenn sunnansnn sos „13“ 


The bituminous appearance of the rock for a mile both above and 
below Miltonville is so conspicuous, in the form of gummy asphaltum 
contained in the numerous cavities, and not infrequently staining and 
making fetid the rock itself, as to induce considerable expense in drill- 
ing for petroleum. One well, which descended about eight hundred feet, 


® See, however, the section at Bellevue, in Sandusky county, where the top of the 
Waterlime contains similar beds; also quarry No. 3, at Tiffin, in Seneca county. 
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obtained a small flow of oil at about two hundred and seventy feet, 
though not enough to pay for working. This was said to rise from a 
“ white sandstone,” the rock both above and below being a “brown lime- 
stone,” without showing much variation. About two miles above 
Perrysburg the layers are from two to eight inches in thickness, of an 
‘even grain and drab color, and are quarried from the river, adjoining Mr. 
Shawler’s land. Mr. Michael Hayes owns a quarry a little below Mr. 
Shawler’s, in similar beds, and another about a mile above Perrysburg. 
About a mile above Mr. Shawler’s, Mr. Joseph Barnes has taken stone 
from the bank of the Maumee for the construction of his residence. It 
is & close-grained, blue-drab, crystalline stone, and in the structure 
makes a very fine appearance. About three miles east of Perrysburg the 
brecciated Waterlime appears at the surface over an area of several sec- 
tions, causing a very rough and untillable tract, occupying several hun- 
dred acres. Beginning at the N. W. } section 2, Perrysburg township, it 
spreads irregularly over sections 2, 3, 10, 11, and 15, reaching as far south 
as sections 21 and 22, where it was formerly burned into lime on the land 
of Henry Spilker. Throughout this area it has been more or less worked 
by different persons for quicklime, of which it makes a superior quality. 
At George McMulligan’s quarry, on the Maumee and Western Reserve 
Road (section 10), the beds are opened to the depth of about fourteen 
feet. The brecciated structure occupies the uppermost two feet. Below 
it about twelve feet of rather even-bedded, drab courses are seen, having 
a thickness of two to six inches. These beds are the source of most of 
the stone burned by Mr. McMulligan, who ships over ten thousand bar- 
rels of lime per year. At this place bowlders are numerous. 

In Lake township the Waterlime appears in S. W. section 33. A ridge 
here crosses the road east and west. Matlock’s mill, N. W. 4 section 22, 
stands on a low ridge. Another ridge occurs in S. E. 4 section 28. 

In Troy township the Waterlime was observed in the following places: 

Section 5. The Empire House, on the Maumee and Western Reserve 
Road, stands on the summit of a prominent ridgeof Waterlime. The stone 
is rough, massive, and of a dark color. This ridge may be traced almost 
without interruption north-east across the northern portion of section 4. 
The road encounters the rock again on the N. W. + section 10. Between 
sections 8 and 9 the road passes over a low ridge of Waterlime. In this 
township Mr. Briggs, of the Geological Survey of 1838, reports outcrops 
of rock on sections 11, 12, 25, and 14, on the authority of the county sur- 
veyor. They are believed to be of the Waterlime, although they were 
not seen in 1871. On Mr. Fred. Whitker’s land, 8. W. + section 36, large 
blocks of dark drab Waterlime are obtained from the surface of a low 
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ridge. The internal structure shows a wavy and curling lamination, or 
variegations of dark and light drab. The texture, however, is usually 
not close. Such stone would be useful for ornamental work, owing to the 
thickness of the blocks, the ease of cutting, and the beauty of the. sur- 
face. It would also probably resist sufficient pressure to warrant its use 
in large structures, though it should be first carefully tested. There is 
abundant exposure of this phase of the Waterlime in the bed of the 
Portage, about a mile south of Mr. Whitker’s. 

In Freedom township the Portage and its branches often disclose the 
Waterlime. In section 2 and N. W.} section 12 the thick, soft beds of 
phase No. 2 are uncovered by the current of the river, showing remark- _ 
able glacial grooves. The same or similar beds are occasionally met 
with in ascending the Middle Branch of the Portage as far as New 
Rochester, where they have been used in the abutments of the highway 
bridge. These were quarried near the bridge, in blocks twelve to sixteen 
inches thick, and are mingled in the bridge with stone belonging to 
phase No. 3. It is again quarried, S. E. 4 section 30, on the land of Sid- 
ney Calkins. It here affords large, even-grained blocks of eighteen to 
twenty-four inches thick. In sections 16, 17, 19, and 20 are very exten- 
sive deposits of lake sand, on ridges of Waterlime. These sometimes 
show the brecciated condition, but are also sometimes even-bedded. Mr. 
William Fish has a quarry in regularly laminated beds on section 20, 
at the base of a bluff of brecciated rock. The rock, however, of these 
ridges is usually hid by sand, which rises in some places to the height 
of forty feet. At Pemberville (N. E. } section 10) the bed of the river is 
specially rocky. Not only are there detached masses of coarse, brecciated 
Waterlime, some as large as five feet by six feet by eight feet, covered 
with black lichen, lodged along the banks, but the bed of the river shows 
the various lithological features and changes of dip through which the 
rock is liable to pass in short intervals. A peculiarity of the Waterlime 
to become suddenly concretionary or massive is strikingly illustrated 
near Pemberville. In the midst of even and fine-grained beds are seen 
a number of rough and massive patches which swell above the surround- 
ing surface. They are sometimes but two or three feet across, and may 
be ten or even thirty. The same peculiarity was observed in Ottawa 
county, and is believed to illustrate the manner of occurrence of the 
brecciated condition, or phase No.1, of the Waterlime. There is a heavy 
sand deposit on a Waterlime ridge, N. W. } section 33, land owned by 
Thomas 8. Carman, known generally as the “Clay Farm.” 

In Portage township the bed of the river, N. W. } section 7, exhibits 
very much the same kind of exposure as at Pemberville, and the strati- 
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graphical horizon must be nearly or quite the same. At this place it. 
can also be profitably worked for a building stone when the settlement 
of the county shall have progressed so far as to demand a cut-stone of 
such quality. At the present time it is used somewhat for foundations ; 
but the abundance of stone generally throughout the county retards the 
special development of superior qualities. The following section was 
taken at this place, a portion of it being from the N. E.4 section 12, 
Liberty township: 


DoWNWARD SECTION OF THE WATERLIME AT PORTAGE, Woop County. 


No. 1. Soft, drab, somewhat vesicular, weathering a buff color; 
beds, six to sixteen inches; texture generally homoge- 
neous, similar to the magnesian and harsh, thick beds 
of the Lower Corniferouß......... ssssoss cssescece sovessece senses 2 ft. 4 in. 

“ 2 Harder, crystalline, with a darker color, showing some 
bituminous films, which, on fracture, appear as black, 
horizontal streaks. In this member there is a tendency 

to an oölitic structure, seen sometimes in patches, or 

in beds horizontally continuous, with a thickness of a 

quarter of an inch to three inches; beds three to eight 

inch@8........ osnansuen snnannann snsananen connsnsas onnanucan nansannen assess 2 “ 


Total exposed... ......0.. sesoscsce scccccces nonnnunan secees cncuss 4“ 4 “ 


This section is displayed on the land of William Sargent. The dip is 
toward the south and south-east. At the crossing of the road between 
the two townships it is ten to fifteen degrees south-east. The land rises 
toward the north and north-west, caused by the appearance of the 
Niagara. East of the bridge about forty rods, thin and slaty beds are 
seen in the river, some of which are so bituminous as to burn like coal. 
Twenty rods further down, on land of Mrs. J. L. Roland, the rock appears 
hard, crystalline, dark drab, almost brecciated, yet in regular beds of 
sixteen to twenty inches; dip, south-west. This prebably overlies the 
layers of the foregoing section, since, the dip continuing the same, the 
soft, magnesian, drab beds (No. 1 of the section) appear with a thickness 
of fourteen to twenty inches, affording opportunities for a profitable 
quarry. 

Near Mill Grove, in Perry township, the Waterlime in loose pieces 
has been burned for quicklime on the farm of Winfield DeWitt. It also 
appears in regular beds of two to four inches in the East Branch of the 
Portage, at the village, and again in the McCutchenville road, N. E. } 
section 9, in similar layers; also further south, in the same section, in 
thick beds. In the S. W.} section 17, Mr. Daniel Pelton obtains good 
flagging stone from the Waterlime, one to three inches in thickness. On 
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the N. E. } section 19, land of Henry Baker, it appears in thick beds of 
an even texture, somewhat used formerly in Fostoria for building. This 
may be the equivalent of the stone quarried at New Rochester and at 
Pemberville, belonging to phase No. 2 of the Waterlime, as already de- 
scribed, although the opportunities for examination were not sufficient 
to determine certainly. 

In Middleton township, N. E. } fractional section 16, the “ Belleville 
Ridge” rises, including the sand with which it is surmounted, to a height 
of about forty feet. The surface of the sand has a rolling outline, and a 
thickness on the summit of at least six feet. The ridge is a mile long 
north and south, and half a mile in width east and west. Round the 
base, especially toward the south, there is considerable rocky surface, and 
bowlders are very numerous. Loose fragments are burned for lime by 
Andrew Jennison. 

In Liberty township the Waterlime appears in a low ridge, N. W. + 
section 32, owned by Mr. John Edgar and Isaac Rusch. OnS. W.} section 
24 it lies in thick beds of eighteen to twenty-four inches; irregular, porous, 
dark drab, opened in a ditch by the roadside. Thinner but more compact 
and even beds have been cut in the same way in N. E. } section 25. 

In Henry township it is exposed and slightly quarried in thin layers 
on S. E. 4 section 10. It closely underlies considerable land owned by 
Jacob Nier, William Hammond, and Michael Anverter. The “Callahan 
Ridge,” S. W. } section 9, and the “Howard Ridge,” S. W. + section 21, 
are both of the Waterlime. It is rough and cavernous. The latter is 
quarried by William Norris. 

The Oriskany Sandstone.—At Grand Rapids, on the Maumee, near the 
western border of the county, the base of the Lower Corniferous is ex- 
posed. What can here be seen is a buff, arenaceous limestone, in thick 
beds of six to thirty-six inches, having a thickness of ten to twelve feet. 
This holds the place of the Oriskany sandstone in states further east, and 
may be the equivalent of that formation. Yet the identification is not 
free from doubt. The section here seen is as follows, from above: 


No. 1. Sandstone, or arenaceous limestone, of a gray or lead color, 
varying to cream color and white; in thick beds, with- 


out visible fossils; texture uniform ..........6 csceee assess cosees 10 to 12 ft. 
« 2. Fossiliferous, porous, harsh, arenaceous limestone, of a 

lead color, weathering Duff......... suonosnen seecceces cesses cosceeee 1“ 
“ 3. Waterlime; hard and flinty; beds thin and lenticular, or 

massive, of a bluish-drab color; exposed. ......... sssscssse 5“ 


No. 1 is exposed furthest up the river, the dam being built on it. It is 
said also to have produced rapids in the river some distance above the 
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site of the dam, but it is now hid by deep water. At the dam, and in 
the recent excavation for the enlargement of the mill-race, half a mile 
below, this stone is opened, and found to produce even-grained blocks 
and pieces of irregular shape, but which with care could be obtained of 
almost any desired dimensions. It is seen in the bed of the river for 
the distance of half a mile below the dam. It is not easily separable 
from No. 2, into which it graduates. 

The fossils found in No. 2 are in a very fragmentary condition. There 
are numerous pieces of crinoidal stems, and traces of a bivalve, appar- 
ently a Spirifer. A fractured trilobite was also seen. The workmen re- 
port finding “turtles’-backs” as large as a man’s hand, which may be 
Macropetalichthys. 

The junction of No. 2 with No. 3 is jagged with lignilitic prominences, 
or suture-shaped roughness. The lignilitic crystals are often two inches 
long, and covered with black films, while in the depressions an arena- 
ceous limestone is deposited. Sometimes in quarrying, these suture 
joints are so firm as to tear up the first layer of No. 3 rather than sepa- 
rate. 

No. 3 swells gently upward, bringing itself into contact with the cur- 
rent of the river for a distance of half a mile below the “Purdy Mills.” 
It first shows a dip west, but changes to east, so as to permit the return 
of the sandstone (No. 1) at the mouth of the Beaver Creek, a mile below 
the village of Grand Rapids. 

About four miles still further down the river, opposite the village of 
Otsego, the Oriskany is again intersected by the Maumee. It is seen 
here in beds of eight to twenty-cight inches. The grains are fine and 
white, although there are some places which show an apparent quartz- 
itic structure, the silica grains being apparently crystallized into a solid 
mass, losing their forms, while some of it is more properly an arenaceous, 
magnesian limestone. Within, ‘this stone is of a light-blue color, or 
gray, with spots of blue. The blue sometimes prevails near the junction 
of the beds; indeed, the bedding-planes are very often separated by a 
very blue or purple lamination, which is also sandy. These laminations, 
which are sometimes an inch thick, are so split not infrequently as to 
include lenticular patches of lighter rock like the mass of the thicker 
beds. The whole weathers a buff or almost white. The following sec- 
tion was taken at this place, in descending order: 


No. 1. Limestone; close-grained; crystalline, light drab, or dark 
drab, and porous; in one bed. The dark and porous 
parts have the forms of inverted kettles, and show traces 
Of FOBSIIS......... csecesces sonununen anonnn oonannann vossenees senses sepeesonses 2 ft. 
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No. 2. The same, except the dark and porous parts are less defi- 
Nite in form ; in one DEds.......ccece scares snnnnnnnn senses arsansnan ave 2 ft. 6 in. 
« 3. Limestone; irregular; rather soft, drab, streaked with tor- 
tuous bituminous films; sometimes fine-grained and 
hard; when quarried, comes out in blocks a foot thick; 
beds eight to twelve inches ........... sescecss ornoonnonsennunenenen 3 “ 
‘“ 4. Sandstone; banded with blue, gray, and black streaks, 
owing to changes in sedimentation; in three beds......... 1 
Limestone; even; drab, with bands of light and dark; 
beds four to six iuches ............. Kannson veveceees seenseers srasesens 2 
“ 6, Irregular; hard and close-grained ; crystalline; of a light 
drab, or yellowish-drab color; surface inverted kettle- 


or 


SHAPE ......005 scccecser aonnnunnn sunnnanne sannannan soneessce socesense soeses 2 “ 
“ 7. Irregular; dark drab or brown; slightly fossiliferous; 
ATENACCOUS; VESICUIAL ...... 202.00 sannnnnen sconces nannannne seonun onees 1* 


“ 8. Sandstone; in one bed; firm; grains white, rounded, and 
distinct. This bed contains occasional small masses or 
pebbles of silicious rock, much larger than the ordinary 
grains, due either to the chemical confluence of smaller 
grains. or to the existence of pebbles of that size in the 
materials which at first formed the rock. So far as ob- 
served, they do not show the rounded condition seen in 
the grains of the general Mass ...... 00.00.00 sevsee nrnnnonanon eee zug“ 

“ 9. Sandstone; light blue or lead color; its fine grains de- 
posited in irregular, lenticular beds, and separated by 
divisional planes in all directions. This is below the 
falls caused by the last (No. 8), and the water runs strag- 
gling over it. Thickness unknown. Exposed .............. 1“ 


Total exposed ......... scccsccescoeces socces secces coevee seeees ene 18 “ 2 ‘“ 


The principal bed of the Oriskany here is No. 8, which is so persistent 
as to run continuously across the river bed, causing, in a low stage of 
water, a marked change in the river landscape. The unequal erosion of 
the current on the materials composing this member of the section re- 
veals the effect of currents of water operating in the act of deposition. 
There are distinct lines of bedding, or oblique stratification, seen cross- 
ing the main bed, the water having removed the softer parts, the whole 
being rounded grains of sand. The following sketch will illustrate this 
arrangement of the sand grains. It recalls very forcibly the oblique 
stratification seen in the sand and gravel of the Drift of the present 
day. 
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SEDIMENTATION OF THE ORISKANY SANDSTONE. 





The section exposed at the quarry of the Delphos Stone and Stave 
Company, half a mile south of Charloe, in Paulding county, is as follows, 
in descending order. It covers the lower part of the Oriskany phase, 
embracing also the top of the Waterlime: 


No. 1. Sandstone, having the appearance of that at Grand Rap- 
ids, in Wood county ; hard; suture-jointed upon No. 2; 














sawn off for flagging; seen only .. 6in. 
“ 2. Even-grained, magnesian limestone of a buff color; con- 

taining nodules of chert; sawn into handsome building 

blocks, and exported largely ... ait 
“ 3. Dark drab; soft; magnesian, with some cavities, which 

contain orange-colored calcite.. 110" 
“ 4. Rough; blue drab; close-grained, heavy, and hard, or 

breceiated and vesicular; with some pyrites; in one bed 

of at least... eran esse 3“ 6" 

Sun“ 


No. 1 of this section is the base of the Oriskany; No. 2 is a stone seen 
at other places embraced within the Lower Corniferous; Nos. 3 and 4 
are the uppermost members of the Waterlime. 

On the eastern slope of the Niagara, at Bellevue, in Sandusky county, 
the sandy beds supposed to represent the Oriskany of New York are em 
braced within the Waterlime, about six feet of that formation overlying 
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them. At Grand Rapids, in Wood county, only a foot of a fossiliferous 
limestone, referable to the Lower Corniferous, intervenes between the 
Oriskany and the Waterlime; while at Charloe, in Paulding county, 
that intervening bed has increased to four feet, showing a vertical 
change of ten feet in passing westward a distance of about eighty-five 
miles. . 

The Lower Corniferous underlies the western portions of Weston and 
Milton townships. The only outcrop which is known to occur south of 
Grand Rapids is at the quarry of Mr. Luther Pue, 8. W. 4 section 6, 
Milton township. The following section was here taken, and is believed 
to show the junction between the Upper and Lower Corniferous: 


No. 1. Very fossiliferous beds of one to two inches; shattered and water- 
washed ; very slight exposure. This is thrown out in quar- 
rying. An Orthis can here be distinguished, two or three 
corals, and a Brachiopod, like a long-beaked, small Pentamerus, 
with fragments of numerous other fossils ......... sscscsee sonunener 1 ft. 

‘* 2. Harsh, magnesian limestone, without fossils; apparently in thick 
beds, having much the outward aspect of a sandstone; some 
flags of two inches thick have been taken out; exposed....... 3.“ 


Total exposed ......... seccsssce sonunenan nonnanune vansonnnn conces sonsvenss 4 “ 


The Drift in Wood county shows the usual characters of a glacial 
hard-pan. The upper six or eight feet are of a light brown color. The 
remainder is known as “blue clay.” The whole contains, disseminated 
through the mass irregularly, more or less sand, pebble-stones, and bowl- 
ders. The average thickness of the whole would be not far from seventy- 
five feet. It shows locally, but very rarely, an indistinct assortment, 
or at least an arrangement of its materials in tortuous bands, as if the 
mass itself had been compressed or folded, or had been denuded and 
again covered with the same materials. There is also more or less super- 
ficial lamination of the upper part seen in the banks of the Maumee 
near its mouth. These strata, which contain, so far as seen, nothing 
coarser than fine sand, and usually consist largely of clay, seem to be 
confined to the larger water-courses. They are by no means constant. 
On the contrary, the banks even of the Maumee generally contain nothing 
but the typical hard-pan, or glacial clay, which rises to the surface and 
forms the soil. These laminations below pass into coarser materials, 
containing, with a gradual loss of their distinct arrangement into layers, 
gravel and bowlders. The beds, although not infrequently oblique and 
wavy, are usually nearly horizontal. They become more oblique near 
their junction with the unstratified Drift, into which they merge and 
become lost. They are believed to be due to the action of water from 
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the glacier on the unmodified Drift along its foot when in the act of 
retiring. They, however, may be attributed to the action of the water 
of the Maumee, instead, upon the glacial Drift at the time of its deposi- 
tion by the glacier. Its action, however, would be more likely to be 
seen throughout the whole thickness of the Drift, and would not be over- 
lapped by the hard-pan deposits as these laminations are seen to be near 
their junction with the glacial clay. 

The surface of the Drift in various parts of the county has suffered 
considerable denudation since the retirement of the glacier. The waters 
of Lake Erie formerly covered the whole county, rising about 180 feet 
above their present level. Their prevalence at that height is indicated 
by the following phenomena: 

ist. The rock is laid bare in a great many places, and is wrought 
into fantastic shapes, similar to the surface of rock now undergoing the 
constant beating of the waves. Such water-worn rock is seen nowhere 
in north-western Ohio except along thé present lake shore, and at vari- 
ous heights above it up to about 180 feet. 

2d. In the vicinity of these rocky outcrops, known as “limestone 
ridges” in the Black Swamp, there are great numbers of bowlders of all 
sizes, and usually of metamorphic rocks. They are thought to be the 
remains of the hard-pan which at first covered uniformly the underly- 
ing rock, the clay and sand having been washed out by the waves. They 
usually lie immediately on the bare rock, and are most abundant round 
the bases of the ridges. They are water-worn and rounded. 

3d. Deposits of fine sand, similar to the subaqueous bars and 
beaches now forming about the shores of Lake Erie, are scattered over 
the whole county, and seem to occupy all heights up to about 180 feet 
above the Lake. They are seen on the elevated portions, that is, on 
those portions which rise somewhat suddenly above the surrounding 
level. Thus they follow, and almost mark out, the eastern border of 
the Niagara area in the center of the county. These sandy deposits are 
not only in the form of isolated knolls, having nuclei of the persistent 
breccia of the Waterlime formation, but are sometimes so continuous 
and regular as to have the name of ridges. Such ridges are met with 
in all parts of the county, running in all directions; and sometimes 
roads have been located on them. The continuous ridge which passes 
through the townships of Bloom and Perry, in the south-eastern part of 
the county, is not one of lacustrine origin, but is believed to be of the 
same nature as those long gravel ridges seen at higher altitudes in 
north-western Ohio having the nature of terminal glacial moraines. 
Yet it must have been submerged by the waters of the Lake in some. 
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parts of its course, as in Wood county, and its original height and pecu- 
liar character greatly modified, or perhaps destroyed, by the action of the 
‘ lake waters. It is noticeable in the cases of isolated knolls, that the 
sand prevails most on the southerly or south-westerly side of the lime- 
stone ridge, as if the resultant action of the waters was in that direction. 
The limestone uniformly has most exposure on the north or north- 
eastern sides. 

' Ata point two miles below Otsego the right bank of the Maumee is 
fifty feet above the summer stage of the river, consisting entirely of hard- 
pan. No stratification can be seen. The materials are perhaps a little 
finer and more sandy at the bottom. At another point, about a mile 
below Perrysburg, the same bank is forty-eight feet. Its contents, ex- 
posed by the entrance of a ravine, are seen to consist of hard-pan from 
the top to the bottom. Near the base of the exposure the materials are 
finer, but contain occasional stones. The whole acts under the hammer, 
especially in a moist state, like putty. Mr. Briggs, of the Survey of 
1838, reports a laminated condition of the upper portion of the Drift ex- 
posed along the excavation for the canal near Perrysburg, on the left 
bank of the Maumee. The layers were of fine sand and clay, alternating 
in thin, nearly or quite horizontal, laminations, like those already de- 
scribed at Toledo. 

The material resources of the county consist first in the soil, which is 
destined to make Wood county one of the first in agricultural wealth 
and importance in the north-western part of the State. Its favorable 
location for reaching market at Toledo, and for obtaining an outlet for 
its products by lake transportation east, will make it a favorite resort 
for enterprising farmers, while its nearness to the Lake will enable them 
to command the best prices for their farm products. The full develop- 
ment of these resources can only be brought about by carrying to com- 
pletion the plan of artificial drainage that has been wisely adopted, and 
by the construction of railroads to facilitate communication and trans- 
portation. At the present time the public roads are not in good condi- 
tion, and there is a lack of railroads. While gravel is not common in 
the county for roads, there is abundance of stone, which can easily be 
rendered of great service in macadamizing the public roads. 

Next to the wealth which lies buried in an undeveloped and undrained 
soil, may perhaps be mentioned the heavy forest with which the largest 
portion of the county is yet covered.. Various species of oak, hickory, 
maple, ash, elm, with some cottonwood, sycamore, black walnut, chest- 
nut, and beech, make up the princip:! forest trees. The chestnut was 
seen only at one point. Large fruiting trees of that kind occur near 
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Freeport, in Montgomery township (sections 15 and 11), growing in a 
sandy soil. 

The county is well supplied with stone of good quality for building 
and for lime. One of the most valuable varieties of stone for building 
purposes seen in the county is the thick but soft drab beds of the Water- 
lime, constituting what has been described as phase No. 2 of that forma- 
tion. Opportunities for working it are afforded at a number of places, 
which have been enumerated in the description of that formation. When 
the facilities for transportation are improved, and the exigencies of de- 
velopment demand a useful or ornamental cut-stone, this part of the Wa- 
terlime in Wood county will prove of great value.- The Oriskany sand- 
stone quarried at Grand Rapids is exported largely to neighboring coun- 
ties. It is extensively if not exclusively used in the locks and aqueducts 
of the Wabash and Erie Canal as far south as the city of Defiance. Blocks 
of almost any required size can be obtained, which may be wrought into 
ornamental forms. It answers for all purposes, except for flagging stone, 
as well as the Waverly sandstone. The Niagara is not very much quar- 
ried at any point within the county. Wherever it is used it is for lime- 
burning. It seems not to afford a building stone of superior quality, 
although it supplies the local demand in many places for foundations 
and common walls. 

The clays of Wood county are well suited for the manufacture of brick. 
The surface of the Drift is usually so free from limestone fragments, ex- 
cept in the vicinity of the “liniestone ridges,” that it can be profitably 
employed for this purpose. The location of brick-yards on the river 
bottoms will generally prove less successful than those on the surface of 
the Drift. The ice which lodges on the flood-plains in spring-time holds 
numerous fragments brought down from the rapids cfused by the Water- 
lime formation. These are dropped upon the flood-plain, and when the 
brick burned from the materials of the river bottoms are exposed to the 
weather, the lime slacks, so as to destroy them for use in buildings. The 
greatest difficulty met with in the use of the surface Drift at points 
removed from the river valleys will be the lack of sand. This can be 
supplied, however, from the sand ridges and knolls so common in the 


county. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


REPORT ON -THE GEOLOGY OF PUTNAM COUNTY. 
BY N. H. WINCHELI- 


SITUATION AND AREA, 


Putnam county is bounded north by Defiance and Henry, east by 
Hancock, south by Allen, and west by Van Wert and Paulding. Ottawa, 
its county seat, is forty-eight miles south of the Michigan State boundary 
line and thirty-nine miles east of the Indiana State boundary line. It 
contains nine square miles more than thirteen towns. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The principal river valley is that of the Blanchard, which crosses the 
county midway in a direction a little north of west, receiving tributaries 
only from the south, the direction of all of which is nearly due north. 
These streams, which afford frequent exposures of the rock over which 
they pass, are Reilly Creek, Cranberry Creek, Plum Creek, Sugar Creek, 
which unites with Hog Creek in Union township; the Auglaize, which 
receives Hog Creek in Jackson township, and the Little Auglaize. In 
the northern portion of the county are the sources of the Portage, which, 
intersecting Henry, Wood, Sandusky, and Ottawa counties, enters Lake 
Erie at Port Clinton, having a course nearly north-east ; of the Beaver 
Creek, which joins the Maumee in Wood county, and of South Turkey 
Foot and Powell’s Creeks. Thus it appears the general slope of the 
county is toward the north, the Blanchard only having a westerly direc- 
tion. With the exception of the Blanchard, the Auglaize, Hog Creek, 
and the Little Auglaize, the streams of the county are not reliable for 
water-power through the summer season. These have been extensively 
improved for flour-mills and saw-mills. 


SURFACE FEATURES AND SOIL. 


The surface of Putnam county is flat, the only diversity being in the 
sand and gravel ridges which cross it, and the sandy, undulating tract 
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underlain by the Corniferous limestone in the township of Monroe. 
South of the Van Wert Ridge, in Reilly and Pleasant townships, the sur- 
face is also more gravelly and broken. These ridges consist of strips of 
rolling land, in which gravel and sand in oblique stratification may be 
found a few feet below the surface. They prevail in the north-eastern 
part of the county, crossing it obliquely from north-west to south-east. 
They have been fully described in the chapter on.the Drift in north- 
western Ohio. With the exception of the Medary Swamp and another 
small area in Palmer township, the whole county was originally covered 
with forest. The soil is that peculiar to the Black Swamp, and consists 
largely of a close, tough clay, with but little intermixture of vegetable 
matter. It is remarkably free from bowlders and stones, not one being 
seen sometimes in.a day’s travel. In the vicinity of the ridges and 
knolls in the northern part of the county it is often gravelly or sandy, 
and hence much more easily drained. In general, the whole county will 
require thorough artificial drainage. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The only rock seen in outcrop within the county is the Waterlime ; 
yet it is believed that the lower part of the Corniferous, including the 
Oriskany sandstone, underlies the most of the township of Monroe. 

The most important exposures of the Waterlime are either in the bed 
of the Blanchard, or in the streams tributary to it from the south. It 
here shows itself at numerous points, and is wrought for general build- 
ing purposes and for quicklime. The thick-bedded, soft, drab stone 
which occurs in Wood county, and which will prove valuable for a cut- 
stone, has not been observed within the county; neither has that char- 
acter described as phase No.1. Phase No. 3, however, is commonly seen 
in Putnam county. Besides this condition of the Waterlime (see Geology 
of Wood County), there are occasionaliy seen thick, hard beds of fine- 


grained rock, with cavities, and bands of softer or vesicular rock dissem- ' 


inated through the mass. Such rock was seen at Croninger’s mill, near 
Findlay, in Hancock county (S. E. 4 section 8, Liberty township), and 
is regarded as the equivalent of the breccia of phase No. 1, reduced in its 
dimensions and modified by the weakening of that force, whatever it be, 
which occasioned the brecciated masses developed conspicuously in the 
islands at the west end of Lake Erie, and in the island of Mackinac, at 
the head of Lake Huron. The gradual change southward in the litho- 
logical characters of the Waterlime has been already noted. In Putnam 


county its condition is usually an intermediate stage between that seen - 


in Ottawa and Wood counties and that described under the Geology of 
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Wyandot County, and styled the Tymochéee slate, although the characters of 
the latter, especially its thin beds, are not entirely wanting in Putnam 
county. Some of the principal quarries within the county are in the 
bed of Reilly Creek, among which the following may be mentioned: 

S. W. } section 30, Blanchard township; quarry of James Wade. 

N. W. ¢ section 6, Reilly township; quarry of F. N. Climer. 

N. E. } section 36, Ottawa township; quarry of Judge J. Y. Sackett, 
affording some thick, even-bedded stone, the blocks of which are some- 
times ten to sixteen inches and four feet long. 

Section 6, Reilly township; quarry of William Blodgett. 

N. E. } section 7, Reilly township; quarry of Michael Bridenbauch. 
This quarry affords stone resembling that seen in the Scioto River a 
couple of miles below Middletown, in Marion county, being blotched and 
variously mottled with blue and drab, in beds ten to twelve inches thick. 

Section 8, Reilly township; land of George W. Alkire. © 

N. W. + section 18, Reilly township; quarry on the land of M. S. Rice. 

Godd stone from the Waterlime is also obtained at Pendleton. 

In the bed of Cranberry Creek are the following quarries: 

Section 23, Pleasant township; the quarry of James McComb supplies 
the village of Columbus Grove. 

N. W. } section 26, Pleasant township; quarry of Joseph McComb. 

8. E. } section 23, Pleasant township; quarry of J. Postleweight. 

In the bed of Hog Creek the Waterlime is very often exposed, and is 
usually slightly worked for common stone for foundations. On the 
N. W. + section 16, township of Union, land of A. C. Syfert, it shows 
very sudden and remarkable changes of dip. The beds are twelve to 
sixteen inches in thickness, and have been apparently upheaved super- 
ficially and fractured, the opened crack being eighteen inches across, 
running north and south. This opening of the rock is not confined to 
those parts of the river valley which have been entirely denuded to the 
rock, but one such upheaval was seen several rods from the immediate 
channel. At this place the disturbance of the overlying Drift has ad- 
mitted a small creek in time of freshet, which so washed away the clay 
as to reveal the condition of the beds. A singular phenomenon, prob- 
ably ascribable to the same cause, was witnessed a few years ago on the 
land of William Turner, 8. E. } section 32, in Pleasant township. It is 
generally known as “the earthquake” in the immediate neighborhood, 
and is said to have occurred during a thunder storm. Across the bottom 
land of Sugar Creek a singular and sudden upheaval of the surface took 
place, creating a bank running in a north-west and south-east direction, 
crossing the creek and entering or abutting on the Drift banks on either 
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side (which have a height of about five feet) in such a manner as to set 
back the water of the creek. The surface rose three or four feet. On 
excavating this bank for the purpose of releasing the water, nothing 
was encountered but the ordinary alluvium. This account is given on 
the authority of Judge Skinner, of Kalida. In Sugar Creek township 
the Waterlime is quarried from the bed of Hog Creek, on section 17, land 
of William Guffy and of Jacob Rhodes. Here it shows a dip north; beds 
two to four inches. On the same section, land of John W. Thomas and 
E. C. Ford, on opporite sides of the creek, it is also worked to a limited 
extent. On section 8 it is in beds of four inches on the land of Joseph 
Sherick, and shows a veritable dip. On section 7 beds eighteen to 
twenty-three inches thick are taken from the creek on the land of James 
Rhodes. Jonathan Ford’s quarry is adjoining. On the same section 
heavy stone is also obtained by James Thomas and William Rhodes, on 
opposite sides of the creek. William Evans also has a quarry on sec- 
tion 6, in the same township. It is also quarried by J. E. Dicus on the 
N. E. + section 1, Jackson township. On the N. E. } section 8, Union 
township, the Waterlime is shown on the land of John Eyer, in the bed° 
of Hog Creek. It is here burned for lime by James Foley. The stone is 
very bituminous, and almost black, with a strong fetid odor under the 
hammer. The beds are three to four inches. A gummy, shining 
asphaltum is found in the rock here, in small deposits, filling cavities, 
and lying between the beds. It is jetty black, fractures like sealing- 
wax, and is slightly brittle. It is not known to be escaping from the 
formation, but is met with in quarrying. 

The Auglaize, in like manner, lies frequently on the Waterlime. 
Below its union with the Blanchard the rock can be seen in N. W. } sec- 
tion 7, Perry township, on land of Josiah R. Merritt. On the 8. E. } sec- 
tion 21, in Perry township, it is worked for common foundation stone, in 
the bed of the river, by John Myers; also, on the N. W. } section 27, by 
Mrs. Samuel Myers. The beds are two to four inches in thickness at the 
latter place, or adherent so as to come out in blocks of a foot or fourteen 
inches, of a light drab cölor ; gentle dip south. - J. Hetrick has a quarry, 
S. E. } section 15, Jackson township, in the bed of the stream. At the 
ford of the Auglaize, S. W. 4 section 27, Jackson township, there is a fine 
surface exposure of the Waterlime in beds of two to eight inches, some- 
what quarried. At Fort Jennings the quarry of Louis Boehmer furnishes 
stone ten to sixteen inches in thickness, extensively used in the sur- 
rounding country for many miles. It is taken from the bed of the river. 
It appears also in the Auglaize, ¢ on the land of Amos Boehmer, section 4, 
Jennings township. 
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At Ottoville, in the Little Auglaize, 8. E. } section 24, Monterey town- 
ship, the Waterlime presents a surface exposure. 

In the Blanchard River the rock often shows in Blanchard township. 
It was noted particularly at a point three miles west of Gilboa, on land 
of Mr. George Harding; also, 8. E. } section 29, on Samuel Kline’s land. 
It also appears on sections 27 and 28, land of O. W. Crawfis. 

Occasionally, in the southern portion of the county, the Waterlime 
rises in gentle undulations, which are observable through the Drift. In 
such cases the rock is sometimes visible, and has been quarried. These 
undulations are not conspicuous enough to be known as “limestone 
ridges.” Indeed, the rock is sometimes encountered in ditching in low, 
flat ground, where no change in the general level is observable. The 
rock is exposed in this manner on the land of N. W. Ogan, section 35, 
Pleasant tuwnship; also, 8. W. + section 36, on the land of D. Strow, in 
the same township; also, in sections 8, 17, and 16, Sugar Creek township, 
land of Jacob Rhodes. . 

The Drift in Putnam county, as in Hancock, seems to be thicker north 
of the Blanchard than south of it. The frequent exposure of the rock 
along the streams flowing northward in the southern portion of the 
county indicates that their channels are eroded as deeply in the Drift 
deposit as the inequalities in the rocky surface will permit. The aver- 
age height of their banks will not exceed twenty feet; and twenty-five 
feet will probably exceed rather than fall short of the average thickness 
of the Drift. North of the Blanchard the average depth in the Drift of 
thirty wells reported by the County Surveyor, L. E. Holtz, of Ottawa, 
many of which did not strike the rock, is sixty-four feet. He gives but 
two south of the Blanchard, both of which are twenty-two feet, one being 
artesian. 

The materials of the Drift are rarely assorted or stratified, the great 
mass of it‘being a typical glacial hard-pan. Bowlders of all sizes are 
disseminated promiscuously through it. It is generally quite impervious 
to water, and sometimes artesian wells rise from the bed of sand and 
gravel which usually intervenes between it and the rock. Although 
the mass is unassorted, the ridges and knolls which occur in the north- 
eastern, part of the county, as well as the Van Wert Ridge, which crosses 
the south-eastern corner, passing through Webster, Pendleton, Columbus 
Grove, and Vaughansville, consist largely of assorted materials, usually 
of gravel and sand, in oblique stratification. Bowlders are very rarely 
seen in the county, except in the drainage valleys, where they have been 
washed out of the Drift. On the 8. E. } section 21, Jackson township, a 
large Corniferous bowlder lies in the channel of the river, having & 
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height exposed of fifteen feet. A bowlder of gramular quartzite lies on 
the land of William Evans, section 36, of the same township. It rises 
over three feet, and meagures twenty-eight feet in circumference at the 
surface of the ground. On section 14, Monterey township, the land of 
Sebastian Bendley is very stony with bowlders over an a:ea of about five 
acres, with few fragments of limestone. The surface rises about -three 
feet. . , 

The hard-pan itself sometimes embraces lenticular beds of stratified 
materials. The following were observed in the right bank of the 
Blanchard at Ottawa: 


Sections or Urrer Pant of Darrr at Orrawa, on rum Ricut BANK oF THE 
BLANCHARD. 











These beds of assorted materials cannot be traced far. They soon give 
place to the prevailing unassorted Drift, which may be seen near the 
highway bridge, N. E. } section 28, Ottawa township. The river bank 
here is twenty-four feet from the surface downward, without showing any 
assortment. The brown color occupies the upper ten feet, and forms an 
ashen or light yellowish soil, with very little gravel. The right bank of 
the Blanchard, 8. E. } section 12, Greensburg township, exposes 29.8 feet 
in time of low water. The Drift here shows occasional patches of rude 
stratification, or a curly arrangement, but no distinct assortment. 

In Liberty township fossil remains of the mastodon were discovered in 
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ditching for the drainage of the Medary Swamp. At one point, forty 
rods south-east of the center of section 6, large bones, supposed to have 
belonged to that animal, were found in a sandy loam along the north 
side of the Leipsic Ridge. A large oak tree is said to have stood over 
the spot. In section 8 the remains exhumed consisted of fragments of a 
tusk about five inches in diameter, two teeth, and bones from the poste- 
rior extremities. They had the appearance of having been broken be- 
fore being deposited in their present positions. The large bone belong- 
- ing to the posterior extremities was removed twenty-three feet from the 
fragments of the tusk, and near it were no other remains. On its under 
side the natural surface had been fractured, and the cellular tissue ex- 
posed in large spots. With the exception of the teeth, nothing could be 
preserved entire. The whole lay about three feet below the surface. 
Throughout this swamp, so far as revealed by ditching, there is a deposit 
af six inches of black muck, underlain by two feet of nearly black clay, 
probably so stained by vegetable decomposition, and an unknown thick- 
ness of hard-pan, filled with gravel, on the original surface of which are 
occasional large bowlders. Large bones are also said to have been found 
near the surface of the Drift on Samuel Purkey’s land, section 7, town- 
ship of Ottawa. 

Ä MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


The Waterlime in Putnam county is more than usually adapted to 
purposes of general building. While it is without that massive and 
rough condition so often seen in Wood and Ottawa counties, it still has 
not acquired the thin, laminated condition of the Tymochtee slate of Wy- 
andot county. Hence the quarries of the county generally supply the 
demand for all stone, even the most massive, although the facilities of 
transportation by the Miami Canal are so ample that the “Dayton stone” 
of Prof. Orton, from the Niagara, is found in use in the western part of 
the county, as well as stone from the Lower Corniferous quarries at Char- 
loe, in Paulding county. The surface of the Drift in Putnam county 
affords in many places a superior clay for tiling, brick, and red pottery. 
That used at Ottawa by Mr. Samuel Row and Mr. D. D. Mullet may be 
cited in illustration. It is almost entirely without stones and sand. The 
manufactured article is very firm and dense. A peculiarity was noticed 
at Mr. Row's tile-yard. Wherever they are touched by the hand, or 
bruised by contact with each other, or with the machinery, before burn- 
ing, the pieces turn, in burning, to a light ash, or cream color, and come 
out of the kiln. variously marked. Corners which had been trimmed 
with a knife are uniformly of this color, and very hard, almost glazed, the 
general color of the piece being brick red. Crevices within the clay con- 
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tain small crystals, which are soft enough to be calcite, and have no taste. 
A bitter substance also oozes from the Drift, and forms incrustations on 
the surface along the banks of the Blanchard at Ottawa, which has the 
taste of Epsom salt. Water from many of the wells at the same place 
has, according to Dr. C. M. Godfrey, a cathartic effect, which is believed 
to be due to this substance. Samples were collected for analysis, but no 
opportunity has yet been afforded for making chemical determinations.* 

Generally the county is well supplied with material for macadamized 
roads. The gravel from the ridges could be very advantageously used 
for the purpose of road-making, although it has been but very little 
developed. 

Bog ore was encountered in a number of places within the county, as 
follows: Section 16, Liberty township, land of Adam Hammond; a small 
deposit so far as known. It is said also to occur about a mile north of 
Leipsic Station; also on section 26, Liberty township. On section 8, 
Perry township, land of E. Demick and Joseph Wollam, there are many 
indications of a deposit of bog ore. It occurs on section 16, Sugar Creek 
township, land of Cadwallader Jones. 

Wells and Springs.—The following data, reported by L. E. Holtz, of 
Ottawa, the surveyor of the county, are of much interest in determining 
the depth of the Drift and the character of water usually obtained. Mr. 
Holtz has manifested an intelligent and active interest in all the objects 
of the Survey, and in many ways contributed to its prosecution : 


Weııs or Putnam Country. 









8 = 
r= 
Owner’s name. Location. = A 
28 
J. J. Smith ............ 8. E. } sec. 2,Ottawa tp.| 70 
H. V. Watts ........04 N. W. } sec. 12, “ Good water; on the ridge 
Wm. McCurdy ......|N.W.}sec.15, “ | 57 20 ft. sand, without weit 
M. Otto 20.00. 000000 on N. E.cor. sec. 10, “ 70 
Barney Loomis ...... 8. E. } sec. 1, “ 58 
J. M. Elbert ........... N. W.}s8ec.14, “ 694 
A. Laubenthal........ N. E. } sec. 4, ‘ 58 Good water ; comes with- 
in of 8 
B. Leopold ............ N. E. } sec. 22, “ 58 Poor water. 
George Skinner...... N. E. } sec. 27, “ 57 (tood water. 
Putnam county fair 
QTOUNA.....0000 nen Near W. linesec. 26 “ 47 Good water ; north of the 
river but little water. 





* This was chemically examined by Mr. O. C. Johnson, of the Chemical Laboratory 
of the University of Michigan, and was found to consist principally of Epsom salt 
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WE Lis or Pornam County. 













Owner’s name. Location. 


Depth in 
the Drift. 




















Catholic Brother- 
TOO ..... 0000 cseeee oes S.E.4sec.12,Greensb’gtp.| 47 |...... Good water. 
Timothy Downey ...| S.W. 43sec. 16,Pleasant tp.| 22 |...... “ , 
Samuel Vanbuskirk | 8. W. } sec. 5, Reilly tp....| 22 |...... ee 
—— nun soon Sec. 30, Van Buren tp.) 80 |...... At Leipsic Station. 
C. Winegardner .....| N.W. } sec. 31, “ 85 Good water; but little. 
William Nash .......|-eooosoo0 scsccs soscss secsecsce onncns 59 |... Good water. 
A. Blanvelt.......... „| N. E. 48sec. 8,V. Burentp.| 60 | 5 Rises within 10 feet of 
the surface. 
A. Mooney ............ Sec. 20, “ 58 Good water. 
F. Miley ......... un. N. E. } sec. 21, “ 76 Je. Good water; mostly 
° through blue clay ; wa- 
ter on striking the rock. ~ 
8. Kitchen ...... ..... 8. E. } sec. 6, Ottawa tp.| 60 |...... 
Jacob Hardick........ Sec. 1, Liberty tp.| 58 |...... Good water; stands with- 
in 7 feet of the surface. 
William Krauss...... Sec. 9, “ 80 Good water. 


George Hummond...| S. E. + sec. 16, . 93 Poor water; very little. 





Adam Hummond... ‘ 94 Good water. 

John Ruff.............. « 

H. Monteith ........ a . . “ 

Joseph Seifker........ .W. ~21, 167 fen Good water; stands with- 
in 12 ft. of the surface. 

John Kearns .......... N. E. } sec. 24, Palmer tp.! 62 |...... Good water. 

Aaron Donaldson...) S. E. } sec. 16, Monroe tp.| 47 Irony; comes within 15 
ft. of the surface. 

A. ©. Smith ........... N. W. 4} sec. 22, “ 50 lese. Good water ; comes with- 
in 12 ft. of the surface. 

H. Wing ...... 000.0... N. E. } sec. 24 “ 37| 2 Good water; comes near 
the surface. 

John Connett......... N. E. } sec. 15 (6 PEPPFFL VERPER PRRPPR Artesian; in the bottom 
land of Powell’s Creek. 

William Guy ....... Sec. 23, “| 89 I... Good water. 

Calvin and Breck...| N.W. }sec. 17, Richfield, 

Henry county ...... ...... 47 Good water ; stands with- 

in 23 feet of the surface. 





Charles Horning.....| Sec. 22, Pleasant tp., Hen- 


Mr. Holtz says thore is a fine,-black sand, varying from two to fourteen 
feet, next the rock. He very reasonably suggests that many of these 
wells, in which the water stands so near the surface, would prove to be 
artesian if properly tubed, the occurrence of seams of sand allowing the 
lateral escape of the water before it reaches the surface. It is also very 
likely that many of those wells supposed to penetrate the “ bed-rock ” 
have only been drilled into some of the bowlders which often form a de- 
posit varying from three to fifteen feet near the bottom of the hard-pan. 

A strong “sulphur spring,” rising from the rock, occurs on the land of 
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Judge J. Y. Sackett, 8S. E. + section 36, in Ottawa township. Although 
not so copious, it has probably the same origin and nearly the same 
chemical composition as the Green Spring mineral water of Sandusky 
county. Its taste and odor are undistinguishable from that, and the 
water precipitates similar substances over the surface of the ground 
where it spreads. Another spring of the same character is on Mr. 
U. Y. Rice’s land,*section 8, Reilly township. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF ALLEN COUNTY. 


BY N. H. WINCHELL. 
nn, See 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Allen county lies south of Putnam, is bounded east by Hancock and 
Hardin, south by Auglaize, and west by Van Wert. It is separated from 
the Michigan boundary line by three intervening counties, and from the 
Indiana line by one. Its area is nine square miles more than eleven 
towns of thirty-six square miles each. | 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The streams which drain the county are small, and flow west and 
south-west in the eastern half of the county, but turn toward the north 
in the western half. This is true not only of Sugar Creek, the Ottawa 
(known also as Hog Creek), and the Little Ottawa, which form such 
angles within the county, but also of the Auglaize, which rises in the 
south-east corner of the county, leaves it in a south-westerly, then re- 
enters and crosses it in the western part in a northerly direction. | 


SURFACE FEATURES AND SOIL. 


The western half of the county is flat, and presents the common fea- 
tures of the Black Swamp. The banks left by the erosion of the streams 
are from ten to fifteen feet in height above the summer stage of the 
water. The Auglaize below Cramersville (section 3, Marion) has fre- 
quent exposures of the rock. Also, in the township of Amanda, near 
the county line, the rock forms the bed of the river. In general, how- 
ever, the bed of the river is on the Drift materials. The same is true of 
the Ottawa. The soil of this portion of the county is usually a close, 
heavy clay. There are places, however, where considerable alluvium is 
spread over the surface of the Drift, incident to the overflow of the 
streams. Occasionally, as in the Van Wert Ridge, which passes through 
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the townships of Marion and Sugar Creek, gravelly soils appear in the 
midst of the prevailing clay. Such tracts are uniformly more elevated, 
and slightly rolling. The eastern portion of the county has a different 
general contour. It is separated from that already described by, and is 
co-extensive with, the westward course of the streams. It is undulating 
or gently rolling, and in the south-eastern corner of the county is char- 
acterized by prominent gravelly ridges and knolls. This undulating 
surface prevails over most of the township of Sugar Creek, but is more 
or less wanting in Richland and Monroe townships. There are likewise 
some flat and prairie-like tracts even in Auglaize and Perry townships. 
In the former, sections 11, 12, 18, dnd 14 have this character. In the 
latter there is much flat land in the vicinity of Amherst. The soil in 
the eastern portion of the county is generally the same as that of the 
western. Its chief element is clay, yet it contains much more gravel, 
and sometimes stones and bowlders. In the settlement of the county 
these elevated knolls and ridges were first selected. That tract of roll- 
ing land known as the “Dividing Ridge,” in the south-eastern part of 
the county, is at the present time in marked contrast with much of the 
adjoining country. It is occupied by handsome, well-drained, and well- 
cultivated farms, the native timber having been nearly all removed, 
while on either side much of the country is still in its primeval state. 
Throughout this tract the rock is occasionally seen in the beds of the 
streams. The banks of the streams are usually higher than in the west- 
ern part of the county. The banks of the Ottawa at Lima are about 
thirty feet, and continue of that height for two miles above the city, the 
water running on the surface of the rock. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


With the exception of a small area in the south-eastern corner of the 
county, the underlying rock belongs to the Waterlime. 

The Niagara is quarried by Mr. Alexander E. Kerr on section 30, Au- 
glaize township. It presents the features of the Guelph phase, in vesic- 
ular beds of two to three inches, and lies horizontal or dips gently toward 
the north. It is of a bluish-gray color, and some portions of it are firm 
and crystalline. About eighty rods north-west from Mr. Kerr’s quarry 
is that of Mr. Alexander Crepps, where the stone is slightly different 
from Mr. Kerr’s. There was not sufficient exposure to indicate whether 
it be Niagara or Waterlime, although the evidence was, so far as seen, in 
favor of ‘the latter. The Niagara is again seen in the bed of a small 
tributary to the Auglaize, on Mr. Hay’s land, N. E. } section 22, and in 
a similar situation on Mr. Harrison Clawson’s land, N. E. } section 21, 
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both of the same township. Mr. Hay has not opened his for use, but 
Mr. Clawson has taken a few stone from his for ordinary foundations. 
So far as seen, this stone is the same as that in the quarry of Mr. Kerr, 
in section 30. ' 

The Waierlime in Allen county shows almost every where only the fea- 
tures of the Tymochtee slate. The beds vary from an eighth of an inch to 
eight inches, but are usually not over two inches in thickness. Their 
color is either blue or a bluish drab, with black films of bituminous 
matter between the bedding. These films are themselves so largely de- 
veloped in some places, and the more calcareous beds are so thin, that 
the aspect of the rock is that of a bituminous slate. By reference to the 
Geology of Wyandot County a more complete account of this phase of the 
Waterlime may be seen in the description of the section taken from the 
banks of the Tymochtee in Crawford township. 

In Richland township the following persons work the Waterlime, ex- 
posed in the bed of Reilly Creek, near Bluffton, viz., Reese and Siddall, 
for common stone and for lime-burning; Barney Huttinger and J. H. 
Eaton. Mr. Eaton also burns lime. John Shoemaker has a working in 
the same stone three miles north-west from Bluffton, in the bed of the 
creek. " | 

In Auglaize township the Waterlime appears, and has been somewhat 
used for general purposes and for lime, on the land of David Crall, section 
17, taken from the bed of the stream. Beds here are about two inches 
in thickness. 

In Bath township the quarry of Alexander Miller. S. W. } section 29, 
supplies an even-bed, flat stone, of a blue color, about three inehes in 
thickness, which is largely used at Lima and other places for flagging. 
The beds, however, occasionally become six inches thick, when they are 
valuable for walls, and command a good price for all uses. They are 
easily cut and broken, by the usual means, into such sizes and shapes as 
may be needed, the fracture being straight and running like the fracture 
of glass under adiamond. The best stone is delivered at Lima for $1.50 
per perch. The amount of exposure here is about three feet perpendic- 
ular, the beds lying horizontal. 

On the S. W. } section 28 Dague & Brothers have a quarry in the Wa- 
terlime. Another occurs on the land of J. Fetter, N. W. } section 26. 
That of J. Custer is on the S. W. # section 24. It furnishes a rough, 
dark-drab stone, in beds of three to six inches, with more or less inter- 
stratification of thinner and more bituminous layers. One mile below 
Custer’s is Samuel McClure’s quarry. Daniel Miller’s quarry is on sec- 
tion 8, in the bed of Sugar Creek, the stone supplied being a fair repre- 
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sentation of the Tymochtee slate. It lies in thin, blue layers, with 
black, bituminous films separating the beds. The edges of the bedding 
are sometimes horizontally streaked with bluish drab. The best stone 
here is three inches thick. It brings $1 per perch for walls at the 
quarry. Second grade stone for walling is sold at the quarry for 62} 
cents per perch; third grade for walls (4 inch to 1 inch), 373 cents per 
perch. Three grades of stone for flagging are sold as follows: 


First grade, delivered in Lima, per 100 square FOOL ... rercoces coves svecscees $B 25 
Second grade, “ J “ “ os eonscevecccsceses $2 25 to 2 50 
Third grade, “ “ “ ME gnunnnnen nen seceveeee nunnee 1 75 


At Lima, in Ottawa township, the quarries of Delzall and Overmeyer 
and of Wadhams and Bowers are situated in the Ottawa, and are prin- 
cipally occupied in lime-burning. At the former about four and a half 
feet are seen in beds of one to two inches. Some of it is rough and 
vesicular, but in beds not over six inches. Stone has also been taken 
from the bed of the Ottawa, at Lima, on T. K. Jacobs’s land. 

Near Gomer, in Sugar Creek township, the bed of the Ottawa is rocky. 
It may be seen on the land of Isaac H. Clevenger (section 20), where it 
lies in thin, horizontal beds ; also on the land of David Roberts, near the 
county line, where the beds are three to four inches, and dip south. 
Formerly stone was taken from the same creek at Allentown, section 29, 
German township. 

In the township of Marion the Waterlime shows in the bed of the 
river, N. E.} section 28, and on David Robinson’s land, 8S. E.:} section 
21. Some has been taken out at the latter place in blocks six inches 
thick. The abutments of the highway bridge over the Auglaize at this 
place are of Waterlime blocks, twelve to sixteen inches thick, like the 
stone obtained from Boehmer’s quarry at Fort Jennings, in Putnam 
county. They are capped with sawn blocks of Lower Corniferous from 
Charloe, in Paulding county, and angled with blue Niagara from Piqua, 
in Miami county. The Waterlime has been slightly worked in the bed 
of the Auglaize at various points near Cramersville (section 3). Such 
quarries are owned by W. V. Scott and John Welsh. Mr. Welsh also 
burns some lime. John A. Seitz also runs a lime-kiln, 8. E. } section 35. 

In Amanda township the chief exposures of the Waterlime are in the 
Auglaize, near the county line. It occurs in blue layers on the land of 


Samuel Stewart, N. E. } section 9. On the N. E. } section 15 it lies in. 


thin, blue layers on the land of William Bice; and on the 8. E. } of 
the same section, between Mr. James Sunderland’s and Mr. Samuel. 
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Anderson’s farms, the following section may be taken from the bed of 
the river: 


No. 1. Soft, porous, gray, and chalky in spots. In every respect 
similar to No. 1 of the section taken from Anderson’s 
quarry, on section 22, Pitt, Wyandot county .......0. soe „ 8 inches, | 
“ 2. Hard, massive, or thin-bedded; dark drab; flinty ; lamina- 
tions irregular, sometimes coalescent. This is the equiva- 
lent of No. 2 of Anderson’s, in Pitt, Wyandot county. 
Irregular surface exposure, showing a perpendicular sec- 
tion of perhaps .......0. sonanonen consscere concscens dovcevees ce secesepes ~6 * 


In Spencer township the Waterlime appears in the bed of Jennings’s 
Creek, in section 14, where it is quarried for quicklime by C. C. Marshall. 
The beds are two to four inches thick. 

The Drift.—The character and the materials of the Drift in Allen 
eounty are the same as already described in other counties in north- 
western Ohio. The peculiar features of this deposit, which may be seen 
in the south-eastern corner of the county, are fully described in a previ- 
ous chapter. There is a more frequent occurrence of stratification and 
assortment of the Drift in the eastern half of the county, where the 
streams all flow toward the west or south-west, than in the western half. 
It seems also to be arranged in a series of broad north-east and south- 
west ridges, or swells, the intervening valleys being occupied by the 
streams, which necessarily conform to the direction of the main valleys. 
The average thickness of the Drift in the county can not be stated, but 
it is probably not over seventy-five feet. It seems thicker in the eastern 
than in the western half of the county. At Lima gravel beds are seen 
in the Drift, and in some instances near there the gravel rises to within 
three or four feet of the surface. It shows the usual tortuous, glacial 
stratification, and is embraced within the St. Mary’s Ridge. It is util- 
ized by Mr. Alexander Miller and Dr. E. Ashton for road-making, the 
finer parts being used for mortar. 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


Besides the strong and deep soil with which the county is every where 
covered, and in which consists its chief source of material wealth, the 
county has little to depend on in the products of its geological forma- 
tions. Indeed, the most of the county is poorly supplied with stone for 
common foundations. The Niagara, in the south-eastern part of Auglaize 
township, is of the Guelph, or upper portion of that great member of the 
Silurian age, and is an inferior stone for building. For quicklime it is 
Well adapted. It affords a strong, white lime, which acts quick, and is 


26 
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easily burned. The quarries which have been opened in it have not 
been systematically prosecuted, a fact which has served not only to re- 
duce the derivable income, but also to discourage others from similar in- 
dustry. Where the overlying Waterlime occurs in thick beds it could 
be profitably worked, but there are no considerable openings in such 
beds within thecounty. The formation is chiefly wrought in its thinner, 
blue layers, owing to the evenness of the stone, and the ease with which 
it can be obtained. Much of this kind of stone is used for flagging at 
Lima, Bluffton, and Delphos. Some of the best quarries are located at 
Lima, and afford also a handsome stone for walls and foundations. The 
quicklime made from the Waterlime at Lima not only supplies the 
local demand, but is used in the surrounding country. The product of a 
single firm, Delzall and Overmeyer, amounts to about twenty thousand 
bushels per year. Other kilns would increase the annual product of 
quicklime to at least thirty-five thousand bushels. In the summer of 
1871 the retail price per bushel was twenty-five cents. In wholesale 
amounts the price of lime delivered on the cars was twenty-two cents 
per bushel. In the eastern part of the county gravel for roads and 
sand for mortar are not uncommon in the knolls and short ridges of the 
rolling tracts. Clay, also, suitable for red brick and pottery, is abundant 
in all parts of the county. There are, probably, but few square miles, if 
any, within the county from which good brick could not be manufac- 
tured—a statement which is equally applicable to most of the Fourth 
District of the State. Brick-yards are met with at the following points, 
the clay being taken from surface of Drift: 

S. E. 4 section 24, Marion township, Richard Evans; Beaver Dam, sec 
tion 29, Richland township, Rich and Lewis; Bluffton, Dr. H. P. Eaton ; 
Bluffton; Lewis and Baker; Lima, John P. Haller; Lima, Lewis Gott- 
-fried ; Delphos, Joseph Fetter. 

Wells and Springs.— Wells for domestic and farm-yard purpeses usually 
‚find water in the Drift deposit. Such water most frequently springs 
from the gravel or sand reservoirs embraced within the Drift, or lying 
‘between the hard-pan and the rock. In the eastern portion of the 
county, in rolling or undulating areas, such gravel deposits are usually 
met before penetrating to the bottom of the Drift; but in the western 
part, where the country is flat, the only gravel bed which supplies water 
:seems to be on or near the bed-rock. Wells, however, on the Van Wert 
Ridge, in the northern part of Marion township, reach good water at ten 
or twenty feet, in gravel which lies above the great mass of the Drift. 
A short distance either side of this ridge wells have to be dug much 
' deeper. 
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Strong mineral springs issuing from the rock occur in various parts 
of the county. While they rise immediately from the Waterlime, their 
origin is believed to be in the Niagara. They are known as white sul- 
phur springs. One occurs on section 7, Bath township, on the land of 
John B. Miller; several others on section 8, land of Daniel Miller; and 
another at Bluffton, which rises with an artesian overflow from a well 
drilled to the depth of one hundred and twenty-nine feet. The source. 
of the water in the Bluffton well is said to be near the bottom, and must 
be in the Niagara. These springs deposit a white or creamy coating 
near the source, and where the current is rapid; but in still water, and 
at points more remote, every thing over which the water passes is of a 
purplish black. An offensive gas, like sulphureted hydrogen, escapes 
from the water, and can be perceived for some rods. It is only by a 
chemical examination of these springs that they can be distinguished 
from similar springs met with in Seneca, Sandusky, Ottawa, Hancock, 
and Putnam counties. 


‘CHAPTER XLVI. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF AUGLAIZE COUNTY. 


BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Auglaize county lies immediately south of Allen. It is bounded east 
by Ha:din and Logan, south by Logan and Shelby, and west by Mercer. 
Its county seat, Wapakoneta, is situated on the Auglaize River, thirty- 
six miles from the Indiana State line, and seventy-nine from the Michi- 
gan State line. The area of the county is three hundred and ninety- 
eight square miles. It has an irregular general outline. Its length east 
and west is about thirty-nine miles. Its width varies from seven and a 
half to twenty-three. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


Its situation is near the summit, but on the north side of the broad 
watershed between the Ohio and Lake Erie. Indeed, some portions of it 
are drained southward through the Muchinippic Creek into the Miami 
River. It necessarily contains no large streams. Those in the eastern 
part of the county present the same peculiarity of direction as already 
noted in the case of the streams of Allen county. They flow toward the 
south-west or west, turning at right angles toward the north-west or 
north. Some of those again which have acquired a northerly direction 
are diverted a second time from their most direct course, and are made to 
run diagonally across the general slope of the country. Thus the St. 
Mary’s, after passing one such barrier at the village of St. Mary’s, en- 
counters a second near Kossuth, which it cannot pass, but maintains a 
. diagonal instead of a direct descent to its junction with the St. Joseph, 
in Indiana. These streams are to a great extent dependent on springs 
from the gravelly reservoirs embraced within the Drift. The St. John’s 
Ridge serves at once as a barrier to the Pusheta Creek, which flows 
along its upper or southern side, and as the reservoir from which flow 
northward a number of the tributaries of the Auglaize. Gravelly de- 
posits in the same ridge give rise to springs in such numbers in the 
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western part of the county that, by the action of the Wabash Ridge, 
they unite to form the St. Mary’s River. Such streams are less influ- 
enced by seasons of drouth, and are more reliable for water-power. They 
are, however, so small in Auglaize county that, with the exception of the 
St. Mary’s and some parts of the Auglaize, they cannot be extensively 
utilized in that way. The Miami Canal furnishes good water-power at 
its various locks, which is generally improved for flouring or manufac- 
turing purposes. The aggregate descent in the grade of the Dayton and 
Michigan Railroad from Botkin’s Station, near the southern boundary of 
the county, to Criderville, near the northern, is one hundred and twenty- 
seven feet. 


SURFACE FEATURES AND SOIL. 


Auglaize county, although showing many of the features of the Black 
Swamp, both in surface contour and soil, has many exceptional features 
that indicate its border situation. The townships of Salem, Noble, 
Moulton, and Logan may, perhaps, be strictly included within the scope 
of that term; but the most of the county is more undulating, and the 
Drift is more gravelly, and more frequently shows an assortment of its 
materials than the level tract usually embraced in that designation. 
The features of the Black Swamp fade out gradually toward the south, 
and the characters which prevail in the various moraine-like ridges 
which cross it are spread more generally over the whole country. These 
changes become very perceptible in crossing the ridges at right angles 
from the center outward. Auglaize county is affected by three of these 
ridges. The outer and older is characterized by a succession of gravelly 
Knolls and short ridges, having often a very rolling surface. It has a 
width which varies from one-half mile to three miles. It crosses German 
township, the north-west corner of Shelby county, Pusheta, Clay, and 
Union townships. New Bremen, Botkins, and St. John’s are situated on 
it. Owing to its remarkable development at the last-named place, it has 
been named the St. John’s Ridge. Another gravelly ridge, called the Wabash 
Ridge, intersects the county in a similar way, passing through St. Mary’s, 
Moulton, and Duchouquet townships. It is intersected by the Auglaize 
at Wapakoneta. The third passes through the northern part of Salem 
township. This is simply a broad, gentle undulation, or thickening of 
the Drift, and seems to consist of clay. If it contains gravel, it lies at 
considerable depth, as seen at Lima, where the Ottawa River makes 
through it. It has been fully described in a preceding chapter, under 
the name of the St. Mary’s Ridge. Between these ridges the country is 
sometimes quite flat, but more frequently undulating in Auglaize county. 
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In the townships of Wayne and Goshen, on the summit of the great 
watershed, the drainage is so imperfect that considerable territory is in 
the condition of swamp or wet prairie, on which stand several inches, or 
feet, of water during the wet months of the year. These areas are 
mainly without forest, and have a peaty soil. They are in the eastern 
part of the county, and are drained southward into the Miami River. 
The soil of the county is essentially clay. Various local circumstances 
have caused accidental qualities to greatly modify it. Along the river 
bottoms, the rich, sandy loam resulting from the annual wash of the 
streams upon the Drift banks adjoining, has always been prized for the 
quickness of its crops and the ease of tillage. In places poorly drained 
there is an accumulation of animal and vegetable debris which, under- 
going slow decay, adds considerable ammonia and phosphorus to the 
original Drift soil The farms on the ridges, particularly the St. John’s 
Ridge, are characterized by a gravelly clay soil. In short, wherever the 
drainage is rapid, so as to carry away the finer constituents of the Drift 
soil, there is found a greater amount of gravel. Stones and bowlders 
very rarely disturb the plow in Auglaize county. Wherever they occur 
they seem to have been washed from the materials of the Drift by rapid 
drainage. 
' The streams have a flood-plain, and a single bench, or terrace, worn 
out of the drift deposit. The height of these at any point depends on 
the swiftness of the current, the amount of set-back in the water, and 
the undulations in the original Drift surface. The flood-plain usually is 
from three to six feet above the summer stage of the water, but it some- 
times rises to ten or twelve. The Drift banks of the Auglaize and the 
St. Mary’s rivers are usually about twelve feet above the summer stage 
of the water. Where they cross the ridges the exposed section is much 
more, sometimes reaching twenty-five or thirty feet. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


There is but a single exposure of the underlying rock within the 
county. Hence but little is known of the details of its geological struc- 
ture. In general, however, judging from the known formation of sur- 
rounding counties, the Niagara limestone must underlie the townships 
of Wayne, Goshen, Clay, Pusheta, Washington, Jackson, German, and 
St. Mary’s, the boundary line between it and the Waterlime passing 
south-westwardly through the township of Union, and north-westwardly 
through Noble, and about a mile south of Wapakoneta. The remainder 
of the county is underlain by the Waterlime formation. The only ex- 
posures of this stone within the limits of the county are in the bed of the 
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Auglaize River, section 22, township of Logan. It is worked for founda- 
tions and for walls, as well as for flagging; and being the only stone ob- 
tainable within a radius of many miles, particularly toward the south, 
east, or west, it obtains an extensive sale. The Dayton stone is, however, 
principally used for heavy walls and for abutments in all the western 
portion of the county. The most important opening in the Waterlime 
is that of Mr. George Lathrop, although it is also quarried by Mr. Rus- 
sell Berryman, Mr. J. Pierson, and Mr. Benjamin Backus. The stone is 
generally thin-bedded and blue, with much bituminous matter, present- 
ing the features of the Tymochtee slate. It is usually not well adapted to 
lime-burning, although some of the beds, particularly those which are 
thicker and irregular, or vesicular, could be profitably employed in that 
way. 

The Drift.—The composition of this deposit in Auglaize county is not 
noticeably different from that already described in giving the geology 
of adjoining counties; yet the proportions of its constituent parts seem 
to undergo a gradual change toward the south. The clayey element is 
more frequently replaced by assorted sand and gravel. These materials 
seem to be embraced within the clayey hard-pan, and to be developed 
upward through it, from the gravel and sand bed which often lies on 
the rock, and which even in the Black Swamp forms the lowest part of 
the Drift deposit. They are, however, undoubtedly disseminated in de- 
tached beds, or pockets, through the whole thickness of the Drift. In the 
ridges which have been mentioned as crossing the county these coarse 
materials greatly predominate; always showing an arrangement in beds, 
and exhibiting most perfectly the oblique stratification which in a for- 
mer chapter has been attributed to the effect of streams of:water issuing 
from the melting ice of the glacier. Yet even here these beds are almost 
every where buried beneath a greater or less thickness of unassorted 
Drift, which has every appearance of that which covers them generally 
throughout the country, and which every where forms the soil, unless 
it has become covered with subsequent alluvium. Where the action of 
the glacial streams was intensified by the geological conformation of the 
surface, or by the occurrence of canons or crevasses in the ice, or was 
prolonged at a single point, this stratification and assortment of the 
Drift would be best developed. Such seems to have been the case in 
the vicinity of St. John’s. Bowlders are not common in the county. 
They are usually altogether wanting in the level or gently undulating 
tracts lying between the ridges; but in the vicinity of the ridges, and 
on them, especially in the drainage valleys which sometimes intersect 
them, they are very often seen. Although the greater part of them are 
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derivable from the Devonian and Silurian limestones of north-western 
Ohio, there are also many which must have had a more northern origin. 
In the absence of positive data, the thickness of the Drift deposit at any 
point in Auglaize county cannot be stated with certainty. Wells only 
penetrate to the water-bearing gravel or sand, which is generally less 
than fifty feet, although some have been known to go upward of seventy 
feet before stsiking gravel or sand in sufficient quantity to furnish a con- 
stant supply of water. The average thickness, however, is not believed 
to be much greater or less than in the eastern half of Allen county. The 
lack of rock exposure, while it indicates a greater accumulation of Drift, 
may be due to the absence of large streams capable of eroding the deposit 
to the rock. 
MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


It is evident that the material development of Auglaize county will 
not be from the geological stand-point, except so far as the materials of 
the Drift may be made to subserve the comfort and convenience of its 
inhabitants. These materials themselves have a geological origin, and 
give character tothe soil. Thus geology antedates agriculture ; and in that 
sense even the agricultural resources of the county may be said to be of a 
geological origin. Aside from this, however, the Drift of the county is 
rendered abundantly useful. It supplies an excellent clay every way 
suited for the manufacture of brick, tiling, and pottery. The gravel of 
the ridges which cross the county, wherever it is revealed, is made to 
subserve the purposes of road-making, though not to that extent that 
its proximity and the ease with which good roads can be made by its 
use would indicate and demand. 

The following establishments for the manufacture of brick and tiling 
were met with in the survey of the county. There may be others: 


Michael Stenger, Wapakoneta ne sasceenes sessesces sosvees: nansnanss soseesens soveee soeees Brick. 
John P. Fus, 4 nnounusonnennon concen annenn coe vececs voecon nannanen senses “ 
Christ. Haeisler, << Neeson sun osnnnenen ansananen soeeee nenumanne nannsnene coceee Tiling. 
A. P. Rheinhardt, N. E. } section 21, Union seaees cncencses seveecees Brick and tiling. 
William Lemon, section 12, eos eeenes covesecee socveenes seeseecsecs Brick. 
David Gilmore, N. E. } section 1, ME sacenecee nennunnan covscscen auscecees nen “ 
Quincy Hufferd, two miles west of Roundhead, near the east county 

line ......000 coverccncscsceses sansnnans senunnnun annnnune sonnansne nunnan snsannene snenanene sunene Tiling. 
Philip Knairr, Fryburg......... .scccsecs sescce ace cosses suonen concen onnnonnen sauna sosees . Brick. 
Ernest Hilgeman, New Bremen ......... .ccccess esses covets snonsannn sossoeses snance 
William Langhorst, s6 Na anee coveeenese cocececer suunannee sasnannen sescen scenes Tiling. 
William Barth, S. W. } section 5, German ............cccosscssee consenece onsenenas Brick. 
Barney Ortman, Minster ...... nasse -occee ccccssssses conse cusses consceece soveee senses “ 
Theodore Dickman, “ — ..sccccossccscsses snnnnnunn sessesces sossecens cessssecs sasnanenn “ 
Cook and Meckstroth, section 30, Washington...........sscssses Tiling and Brick. 
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The principal banks opened for gravel occur at St. Mary’s and Wapa- 
koneta, at both places in the Wabash Ridge. The St. John’s Ridge is 
also opened for gravel a short distance north-east of New Bremen and 
at St. John’s village. 

A deposit of mineral paint, or ochre, in the S. E. } section 34, Union 
township, was met with on the land of John Neal. The soil about is red 
as with iron peroxide, and indicates the proximity of a bed of bog ore. 
The ochreous deposit also spreads over the land of William Giberson. 
If this deposit of ochre, on examination, should prove to be extensive, it 
might be made of considerable economical value in the manufacture of 
a mineral paint. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF MERCER COUNTY. 
BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Mercer county lies on the Indiana State line. Its form is that of a 
regular parallelogram, twenty-six miles in length north and south, and 
eighteen in width, embracing thirteen towns of thirty-six square miles 
each. It is bounded north by Van Wert county, east by Auglaize, and 
south by Darke. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The natural slope of the whole county is toward the north, and the 
small streams which take their rise between the ridges run uniformly in 
that direction. Encountering the ridges, they unite to form one main 
stream along the upper or outer side of each ridge, which then flows di- 
agonally across the general slope toward the west or north-west, follow- 
ing the direction of these barriers. Thus the small streams which form 
the Wabash rise in Darke county or the extreme southern part of Mercer, 
and run north till they meet the St. John’s Ridge, when they are diverted 
westward. Before the Wabash leaves the county it crosses this barrier 
near Fort Recovery, owing, probably, to the very gravelly character and 
the rolling surface of the Drift prevailing in that section, and then fol- 
lows the natural, direct descent till it meets the Wabash Ridge. This it 
is not able to pass, but follows it into Indiana. It finally is carried in 
this way over the great watershed; or rather, the great watershed verges 
so far north as to appear on the other side of this ridge, allowing the 
Wabash to join the Ohio toward the south. A number of other streams 
of Mercer county are in the same way diverted westward by the Wabash 
Ridge. On the north of this ridge the streams have a northerly direc- 
tion to their union with the St. Mary’s, when, with it, they are carried 
along the southern side of the St. Mary’s Ridge till, meeting the St. Jo- 
seph at Fort Wayne, Indiana, their united waters have succeeded in 
passing the ridge. 
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SURFACE FEATURES AND SOIL. 


The surface of the whole county is a continuous plain, and the changes 
of level in general are due to the inclination of the rocky floor beneath. 
Gentle undulations and local changes of level are, however, due to the 
condition of the Drift deposit. In no county in north-western Ohio has 
that dependence been seen more perfectly exemplified. The whole 
county is underlain by the same member of the Silurian age, except a 
small area in the north-eastern corner, which does not offer such differ- 
ences of character as to permit unequal erosion by the great glacier. Yet 
there may be seen crossing the county three successive ridges, or belts of 
thickening of the Drift deposit, which rise from ten to twenty-five or 
thirty feet above the general level. The location and character of these 
ridges have been sufficiently discussed in foregoing chapters. It is only 
necessary to say at this place that they are believed to be glacial mo- 
raines, marking periodical resting-places in the retreat of the glacier, 
which was prolonged south-westward from the great St. Lawrence valley. 
In crossing these ridges in a southerly direction the face of the country 
is seen to change, not uniformly, but by successive stages, marked by 
the location of the ridges. That part of the county north of the St. 
Mary’s Ridge is flat, and has a elose, often damp, clay soil. That portion 
between the Wabash and the St. Mary’s Ridges is also flat, but is char- 
acterized by several prairie tracts. It shows very rarely any gravel in 
the soil or stones on the surface. It is also, strictly, a portion of the 
Black Swamp, and has all its features. Between the Wabash and the 
St. John’s Ridges the surface has a very noticeably rolling contour, al- 
though with some flats. The soil is sometimes gravelly. The color of 
the clay is somewhat lighter, and in general it is more easily subjected 
to perfect artificial drainage. That portion of the county south of the 
St. John’s Ridge is still more gravelly and rolling. Ä 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The only rock seen in outcrop within the limits of Mercer county be- 
longs to the Guelph phase of the Niagara. These exposures, however, , 
extend over the entire length of the county from north to south, and 
there can be but little doubt that that rock underlies the greater part of 
thecounty. It has not been seen in the eastern portion. Near Fort Re- 
covery, section 19, it is slightly worked and burned for quicklime by 
Thomas Atkinson. It is taken from the bed of the Wabash. It is por- 
ous and fossiliferous, in beds of three to six inches. It is generally of a 
light blue color, with spots of a darker blue, weathering buff or white. 
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It makes a white lime of great quickness and strength. The Niagara is 
again seen in the Wabash, N. W. } section 33, in Washington township, 
on the land of John Oswald; and near the same place on the land of 
Seth Snyder, at the junction of the Totti Creek with the Wabash. It 
appears again in the Wabash, N. W. } section 22, of the same township, 
land of Philip Gardner. It is also said to have been formerly taken from 
the Wabash at Monterey for quicklime. In sections 7 and 8, Jefferson 
township, the Niagara rises near the surface of the Drift and is seen in 
a number of exposures. On the S. W. } section 7 it is worked by Dr. 
Walter. The stone is here similar to that seen in the Wabash at Fort 
Recovery. The beds are about three inches in thickness, lenticular, 
vesicular, fossiliferous, rapidly rusting with peroxide of iron. It finally 
weathers a light buff’ Exposure, about three feet; dip, undistinguish- 
able. On the S. W. 4 section 8 Mr. Thomas Godfrey has a quarry in 
similar beds for purposes of lime-burning, and has opened them to the 
depth of about four feet. On the N. W. } section 8 Herbert Richardson 
owns a quarry in the same-beds. The dip here is unmistakable, and 
about eight degrees tdward the south-west. The beds are here exposed 
to the depth of about nine feet, without showing much variation. In 
the State survey of the Wabash for ditching purposes, the surveyor re- 
ports rock struck at thirteen different places, in all cases but one covered 
with alluvium or Drift, sometimes to the depth of eleven feet. Ata 
point three miles west of Celina the rock was not so covered, on land of 
Herbert Richardson and Sylvester Brooks. It is said to have a dip to 
the south. On the N. E. } section 32, Liberty township, Joseph Felver 
has taken stone from the bed of the Wabash. Near the State line D. W. 
and John Leininger have quarries in the valley of the Wabash, on op- 
posite sides of the stream. It is here of the same character as already 
described, and belongs to the Guelph of the Niagara. This character 
of the formation prevails as far west at least as New Corydon, in Jay 
county, Indiana, where it is quarried and burned for lime. It is also 
met at Willshire, in Van Wert couuty, where Mrs. Ann Ramsey has 
burned lime and taken out stone for foundations from the bed of the St. 
Mary’s and of a small stream tributary to it. The dip here cannot be 
made out with certainty. It is a porous and fossiliferous rock, in beds 
of about three inches, of a light blue color when freshly broken, but 
which soon weathers buff. On section 8, Dublin township, within the 
limits of the Godfrey Indian Reserve, Mr. Claiborne Work has opened a 
quarry in the river bottoms of the St. Mary’s, disclosing the same char- 
acters of the Niagara. This quarry at the present time affords feeble 
opportunity to examine the formation, yet pieces which were gathered 
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near the opening are porous, and bleached nearly white. This stone 
here affords a quicklime of superior quality. Stone was formerly taken 
from the bed of the St. Mary’s at Mendon, but the place is now inaccess- 
ible, and no inspection of its characters could be made. It is, however, 
believed to be the same as that seen near Shanesville, in the quarry of 
Mr. Work. 

The Drift—The characters of this deposit are such as prevail through- 
out the Black Swamp generally, although much of the southern part of 
the county is more broken and gravelly. Its chief constituent is clay, 
which, below ten or twelva feet, is blue, but to that depth is of a yellow- 
ish or light brown color. The original color of the whole was probably 
blue, the brown or yellow colors being due to oxidation from above. No 
distinct, constant characters, or line of demarkation separating the 
brown from the blue, indicative of different or successive origins or 
deposition, have been seen in the county, nor in north-western Ohio. 
On the contrary, the colors have been seen to gradually fade into each 
other in a great many instances. This clay is usually a compact, un- 
stratified mass, impervious to water, and embracing stones and bowlders 
of all sizes up to several tons weight. At Mercer, in Dublin township, 
and throughout a radius of four or five miles, it acts as the confining 
stratum for a number of artesian wells which flow from sand at the depth 
of thirty-five or forty feet, the water rising from five to eight feet above 
the surface. Such wells may be seen on the farm of Mr. J. Keith. Near 
Celina, on the north side of the Big Beaver River, it has afforded a great 
number of bowlders of the Lower Corniferous, some of which have been 
worked into stone for building. They are met near the surface in plow- 
.Ing the field. One was worked up on the land of Mr. Petre, which fur- 
nished eight or ten wagon-loads of good blocks, suitable for common 
building purposes. The ridges which cross the county consist of gravel 
and sand in glacial stratification, usually overspread by a few feet of this 
clay. The thickness of the Drift can not be stated. A well at Shanes- 
ville was in the blue clay, at a depth of sixty feet, without water. 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


The soil of Mercer county will necessarily always be the source of its 
greatest material wealth. It will, however, reach its highest develop- 
ment and yield its greatest revenue only when it has been subjected to 
thorough artificial drainage, and to careful and skillful tillage. Much of 
the county is still covered with forest, while the soil of that which has 
been occupied by farmers is not infrequently too damp and cold to bear 
a high market price. There is no doubt that the agricultural develop- 
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ment of Mercer county has been, and still is, retarded by the lack of rail- 
road communication. The common roads are almost impassable in the 
wet seasons of the year, and the shipment of the products of the farm 
through the Miami Canal is not only difficult, but also expensive. Thus 
the income of the farm is often not pushed beyond the necessities of the 
occupant. Improvements are retarded, and the growth of the county 
correspondingly slow. The rock which underlies the county will answer 
for common use in foundations and walls, and will be a great conveni- 
ence in the manufacture of lime for the local market. When the facili- 
ties for shipment become greater, there is no reason why the Niagara in 
Mercer county may not be extensively and profitably burned into quick- 
lime. It will certainly compare favorably with any manufactured in 
north-western Ohio. At the present time the quarries in the Niagara at 
Piqua furnish most of the building stone used in the county. Gravel 
and sand are taken from the St. John’s Ridge, near Fort Recovery, and 
from the St. Mary’s Ridge, near Shanesville. At the latter place it is on 
the land of Jeremiah S. Decker. At the same place a bed of bog ore is 
said to occur on Squier Dilbone’s land. 

For brick, tiling, and common red pottery, the surface of the Drift is 
generally well adapted, and a number of establishments of that kind are 
already in existence. The following were noted in the survey of the | 
county : | 


Gast and Gake, St. John’8.. ......... ssscccsce sosnsesee euonuonne cesces socsesncece seccesens Brick. 
John Hargedorn, section 20, Marion township ......... ..cssecss sescsessece ...« Liling. 
Antony Horst, section 30, Marion township......... .sescsessesece cccssccnesenes Brick. 
Herr Von der Bush, section 24, Granville townsbip............ Brick and Tiling. 
Jacob Myers, section 22, Republic township.......... ....sssss sosenonenensennennne “ 

Edward Jones, section 16, Gibson townsbip.........00..scsse sonnononnenssennuune Brick. 
S. P. Shipley, Celina...... 0.2.02. sscccscoccossee annansune sonsonsun snnanu nansanansnunnerne “ 


Baker and Larner, Celina.............cssssssscssee sonnnunnn sosccnces sonen secsesccveeces “ 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF HENRY COUNTY. 
BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


This county belongs to the celebrated Black Swamp area, in which it 
lies very near the center, the Maumee River crossing it so as to divide it 
into two parts nearly equal. Its area aggregates 262,106 acres, the aver- 
age value per acre being, in 1870, $10.35. It: contains 204,297 acres of 
uncultivated or wood land. Meadow or pasture land comprises 11,993 
acres. It has 45,816 acres of arable or plow land, of which the township 
of Liberty contains 7,046, a greater cultivated area than that of any 
other township. Napoleon and Flatrock rank next to Liberty. The 
southern portion of the county is almost an unbroken, dense forest. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The Maumee crosses the county in a north-easterly direction. It has 
a number of unimportant tributaries which join it in Henry county 
from the north in a south-easterly direction. Those that join it from the 
south-west run in a direction at right angles to those from the north- 
west. But one important stream joins the Maumee from the south 
within the limits of the county, viz., the Turkey Foot; but the Beaver 
and the Portage cross the south-eastern portion of the county in the 
same general direction, the former uniting with it in Wood county, and 
the latter reaching Lake Erie at Port Clinton, in Ottawa county. The 
streams are all sluggish. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


The whole county is flat. There is a little diversity of surface, 
occasioned by the Belmore Ridge, in the townships of Pleasant and 
Marion, and also in the north-western corner of the county, for the same 
reason. The inner margin of the Blanchard moraine is not prominent 
in Henry county, but it is in Putnam, lying immediately south. 

Soil and Timber-——The soil is generally a black, rich, swampy loam. It 
occasionally becomes clayey. This is the case along the bluffs of the 
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Maumee, or in situations where the surface drainage has carried the 
black soil into the valleys. In the vicinity of the Belmore Ridge it con- 
stitutes a very fine, sandy loam. There are also a few patches of fine, 
yellow, lacustrine sand, which form a very light and easily exhaustible 
soil. 

The following varieties of trees are characteristic of the county: 


Quercus alba— White Oak ......... ecsccses sescacecs snnnnenen senecs cosceccee cossecees L. 
Fagus ferruginea—Beech ......... sssccsce soccecees onanonnannen consecece svcces socees “ Ait. 
Ulmus Americana—Elm (pl. ot) ) sannen cnsees consee sveses seeeecees senses coeess Willd. 
Quercus (?)—Chestnut-leaved Oak... one evesceves san con coe cee cee ces 

Platanus occeidentalis—Sycamore...... eure... bo nsunnn coccecces cones sonne ces L. 
Populus monilifera— Cottonwood .....c10s csssscccs sssssseee csscoeece conces coecre os Ait. 
Fraxinus Americana—White Asb.......cccccsss scscccsse secees caseas sesecs onen . L. 
Quercus macrocarpa—Burr Oak..........02... cccses cesses coneevecs snnsensen sauren . Michx. 
Juglans nigra—Black Walnuüt......... 22.0.0 202202000 sosses covets ceases sovnee soenes “ L. 
Juglans cinerea—Butternut........... csccccces snansn see nunnuunnn sun senses sseaee sevens L. 
Fraxinus sambucifolia—Black Ash ......... ssceoscssses sovccesce sunenn soeees cvs „ Lam. 
Acer saccharinum— Sugar Maple ......... sossesen zen sonenn snscess PERGPPFRBFEFREPER Wang. 
Quercus rubra—Red Oak ......0. scscecces snsusonon conccsecs ananonenn veces nun cocceese L. 
Acer rubrum— Soft Maple ..........scscs onsnunane covcesecs nanson onnenu eevee snaneneen L. 
Aesculus glabra—Buckeye ...... sossonenn cesses sonnnnuen acces snanannn anenun sossececs Willd. 
Tilia Americana—Basswood ...... sonsonson sannar suanne sunanunnn sonune sensonenn sosces L. 
Asimina triloba— Pawpaw ........ ssccssses cesses cr. aes to eseccceccces sve coccaveve coceee Dunal. 
Populus tremuloides—Trembling Aspen ......0 seco sce scssceess sosecanes eve „ Michx. 
Salix migra— Willow ..........cccssccecessssceece cocnscces coccccces sessesoes sansonenn cas Marsh. 
Gymnocladus Canadensis—Kentucky Coffee Tree......... cscs sessee sonen Lam. 
Prunus serotina—Black Cherry ............ 00 Ooceee nanusnnen cece snsannnnn senses »  Ehr. 
Quercus palustris—Pin Oak............c00 cccccseee concee snnonunn sannen cocess ceveeces DuRoi. 
Morus (7) —Mulberry .......0- sssscsece sononnennnanen onunnensn cases ses sonannnen sonsoeses 

Prunus (7)—Wild Plum .......2.000 cosecoeee conveecneves cocseseee consceces seeseees ons 

Euonymus atropurpureus— Wah00...... sunasunen snsoonnn: sonnanane coveccoes vos see Jacqgs. 
Carya alba—Shagbark Hickory ..........cc00s sessssoee sosnce nonnnn sneeeeees nnunne - Nutt. 
Viburnum opulus—Highbush Cranberry...... .......00 scscccces seseesees cosens L. 
Fraxinus quadrangulata—Blue Ash .„..... v.cccse sonnanuen anseonnsn onnennanernen Michx. 
Gleditschia triacanthos—Honey Locust ... .......00 nen uses UFPFREFPFPRRRRRERER L. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The details of the geology of Henry county are not well known. The 
rock exposures are confined to the bed and banks of the Maumee. It is 
only known that the formations of the Devonian make their way across 
the county from the north-east to the south-west, the south-eastern por- 
tion being taken up with the Waterlime. The exposures that occur in 
the Maumee are of the black slate or of the Hamilton, and are sufficient 
to fix pretty certainly the points of crossing of the strikes of those forma- 
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tions. With that exception, the accompanying map of the county is 
largely conjectural. 
A short distance above Florida is the quarry of Wesley King and 


brother, in the left bank of the Maumee. It consists of the following ' 


succession of parts: 


No. 1. Compact, blue limestone, the same as at Dilz’s quarry, in 
Defiance county; very hard, showing few fossils, none 
of which are distinct. It contains considerable pyrites 
and calcite, and some chert......... sosonunee snannon0n soneeneve sence 1 ft. 2 in. 
“ 2. Porous bluish or gray stone; fossils indistinct from crys- 
tallization and absorption; stone crystalline and hard, 
somewhat resembling the Niagara; crinoidal joints and 
Cyathophylloids, including a Cystiphyllum, can be iden- 
tifled. Exposed .....,.00 ccccccess onnennenn caceee seeees coseseoes eons ce 2 “ 


These beds lie nearly horizontal, but dip slightly into the river south- 
east, east, and north-east. Fifteen rods further down the black slate is 
found in the river, making it impossible for more than two feet of shale 
(the representative of the Olentangy shale of Delaware county) to inter- 
vene between this stone and the overlying black slate. ; 

At Florida there is a stratum of thick-bedded black limestone within 
the black slate, though near its base. It is exactly the same, in all out- 
ward aspects, as a heavy-bedded black limestone seen in the black slate 
in the northern portion of the lower peninsula of Michigan, outcropping 
at Sulphur Island, in Thunder Bay, and at Sunken Lake, in Presque Isle 
county. At Florida it is used for all common purposes by the country 
people, and has been burned into lime. Below this place the Maumee is 
filed with the slack-water from the Providence dam, constructed for 
canal purposes, and no other view of the bed-rock can be had. At Na- 
poleon, however, a well was drilled by Mr. H. T. Osborn, in 1872, 
which, according to his record, struck a gray limestone, after passing 
through the Drift, at the depth of forty-five feet. It had a thickness of 
about thirty feet. The well was continued to the depth of seven hun- 
dred and fifty feet. Water was obtained at seventy feet, and again at 
ninety feet. Another well was drilled at Texas to the depth of one 
thousand one hundred and eighty feet, which furnished strongly sulphur- 
ous water from the depth of four hundred and fifty-two feet. The rocks 
passed through here are said to be the same as at Napoleon, but the 
records at both places are not reliable for geological purposes. The black 
slate was struck at one hundred and fifty-seven feet at Wauseon, in Ful- 
ton county. Water was thrown out, with gravel-stones, to the height of 
nearly one hundred feet above the earth, by a powerful escape of gas. 
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The Drift—The general character of the Drift in this county is the 
same as in Defiance, and the reader is referred to the report on that 
county for a full description. The following details, relating to the Bel- 
more and Blanchard Ridges that cross the county, will be of interest to the 
student of the phenomena of the Post-Tertiary. At Lake Ridge village, in 
Michigan, as well as at other points further north, numerous bowlders are 
piled on the ridge. They have been gathered from the fields. Toward 
the Lake there is uniformly a descent from the summit of the ridge, but 
not always in the opposite direction. Similar bowlders are seen strewn 
variously over the easterly slope of the ridge. This is particularly the 
case soon after passing the Macon, going south. They are also very 
numerous in the fields beyond, on the easterly side of the ridge, where 
the soil is black, some being three or fotr feet across. The people de- 
nominate them “ field stones.” This ridge can be traced and located by 
the road to about four miles, south of Ridgeway, when the road leaves it. 
Here the ridge also becomes less marked, but at about three miles south 
of Ridgeway a series of sandy knolls and ridges branch off more westerly 
than the real ridge, and at a distance, looking from the east, this promi- 
nent, almost continuous, series of short ridges has more the aspect of the 
real ridge than that on which the real ridge is said to be located. The 
road, however, follows the real ridge, but at last leaves it, running ina 
direction to pass a little east of or near Palmyra. The ridge here be- 
comes obscured by lake sand, and different opinions are held by the peo- 
ple as to its true location, some maintaining that it runs to the east of 
Palmyra, others to the west: The country south and east of Adrian is 
all rolling and sandy as far as two or three miles south of Fairfield, when 


_ the road enters the low, black land of the swamp. This low, black land 


is strongly defined along here. The “oak openings” border it on the 
north-west. They are sandy. The swamp is known as timbered land, 
in distinction from the “openings.” North and west of the openings 
we come upon the old, gravelly drift surface, which is rough and rolling, 
with many bowlders. The location of the ridge at Fairfield is unknown. 
The country is sandy. Ata number of places in Lenawee county may be 
seen a gradual passage from lake sand into gravelly sand, then to a clayey 
sand, and finally into a typical hard-pan. On some of the sandy knolls 
bowlders are seen scattered. Indeed, this occurs more frequently than 
will admit of the sand and its contents being derived entirely from the 
agency of lake currents and waves. These bowlders may be due to float- 
ing ice when the Lake covered this part of the country, according to the 
theory of Dr. Newberry. If they were deposited when the sand was, 
they must have been put there by some other and separate force. ‘This 
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may account for them, as well as for the bowlders spread over those 
places in the Black Swamp where there has been no apparent erosion. 
A short distance north of Fairfield there is an opening in the road in a 
ridge of gravel which runs south-west. Traveling east from Phillips’s 
Corners to Metamora, after passing over a flat of the Black Swamp kind, 
the only indication of the Belmore Ridge that can be seen occurs a mile 
and a half west of Metamora, running south-west. This ridge consists 
of clay (hard-pan) outwardly, and rises about eight feet above the road, 
which it crosses between sections 4 and 9, Amboy. The people regard 
it the “same as that running north-east toward Detroit.” No ridge is 
seen at Metamora. Two ridges of lake sand occur at Ai, where they 
seem to diverge. The most westerly runs about north and south in sec- 
tion 4. The other runs more north-east, in section 3. These sandy ridges 
accompany and cover the real Belmore Ridge. They continue to Delta, 
the gravel of the Belmore Ridge being only occasionally visible. At 
Delta there is a hard-pan ridge, cut by the railroad, showing about nine 
feet. A short distance south of the railroad Mr. Spencer, in digging his 
cellar, has found a hard-pan covering of twenty-three feet, but at Mr. John- 
son’s, half a mile further south, the ridge is of gravel. At numerous other 
places between Delta and West Barre the contents of the ridge are found 
to be gravel; no lake sand seen south of Delta. The ridge maintains 
its typical characters for several miles south of Delta. It is constant, 
well marked, and always hard, a gentle slope toward the south-east, but 
not always one in the opposite direction. At Mr. Spencer’s, near Delta, 
where the main ridge is one of hard-pan, there is a second, low ridge cn 
the inner side of the main ridge, consisting more especially of stones and 
bowlders. The main ridge here seems to be the inner margin of the Blanch- 
ard Ridge, this low one being the true Belmore Ridge. From West Barre to 
Ridgeville the ridge is welldefined. About half a mile south-west of Ridge- 
ville it is less marked. On section 11, Adams, Defiance county, it becomes 
more sandy, as at Ai, and north to Lenawee Junction, but not to 80 great 
an extent; the ridge can be easily traced. This ridge is generally less than 
ten feet high above the adjoining level, and sometimes not more than four; 
but it is continuous and remarkably uniform. Streams only seem to dis- 
turb its outline. Their channels are cut wide and far beyond the possible 
effects of the present amount of water. From Ridgeville to the Maumee 
(section 17, Richland) the ridge is well defined and has the usual fea- 
tures. The sandy element mentioned half a mile west of Ridgeville has 
disappeared. South of the Maumee there are more evidences of the inner 
margin of the Blanchard Ridge. At Ayersville there is an irregular 
accumulation of lake sand covering the inner margin of both the Blanch- 
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ard and the Belmore Ridges; yet less than half a mile east of the village 
the former ridge emerges with its characteristic form and gravelly com- 
position, and so continues easterly, being quite conspicuous for three or 
four miles east of Ayersville. Beyond that point it is apt to sink away, 
becoming almost lost in the flatness of the Black Swamp; but even in 
the flat places the gravelly character of the surface soil reveals the loca- 
tion of the true ridge. After intervals of disappearance it rises again 
as plain as before. Such low intervals occur especially through sections 
19, 29, and 33, in Pleasant township. In the N. E. } section 3, Palmer, 
Putnam county, Mr. John Burkhardt lives on a little knoll or short ridge, 
which, surrounded by the usual characters of the Black Swamp, is an 
evident proof of the location of the inner margin of the Blanchard Ridge. 
Mac. Maguire, near Burkhardt, is on a similar ridge. These are similar 
to those about Medary Swamp. The ridge cannot be traced continuously 
through sections 33 and 3, but may be occasionally seen. It is also spread 
laterally. Job’s farm, section 1, Palmer, and Cyrus Markley’s, section 6, 
Liberty, are on this ridge, which here is known as the “ Leipsic Ridge,” 
from its passing through a village of that name further east. This ridge 
runs mainly or entirely south of the Medary Swamp. It emerges from 
the entanglement of that swamp toward the east with a marked and 
unusual development on section 15, Liberty. It there seems to be half 
a mile over, and maintains that size to Leipsic. It is more clayey than 
the Belmore Ridge, as before described, between the swamp and Leipsic, 
being little more than a shoulder in the general surface, sloping north- 
east into the low land of the swamp. The soil of this ridge at Leipsic 
is not much different from that south of the ridge, yet in some places it 
is very gravelly, and has red spots along the north side. Thence to Mc 
Comb this ridge has more the characters of a shoulder, with a slope only 
to the north; but at that place, and east of it, it is a complete ridge, and 
more gravelly, descending both to the north and south. Its outline is 
rolling, and it rises sometimes twenty feet. Before reaching Van Buren it 
spreads irregularly, or splits into two, which run independently a short 
distance, or sometimes are connected by spurs. The whole width is 
. usually forty or fifty rods, and in some places a rolling surface prevails 
for some distance south of the true ridge. Sometimes cobble-stones and 
bowlders may be seen on it. From Van Buren to Fostoria this ridge is 
well defined, and has all the usual features, including a descent both 
north and south. It is, however, apt to become broad and branched, or 
double. At Fostoria, approaching from the west, it can be seen to sep- 
arate into three parallel ridges, all included within the space of half a 
mile. It is very commonly a real hard-pan, showing no more gravel 
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than the rest of the country. Where the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
is graded through it, about a mile west of Fostoria, a section of about 
eight feet is exposed. The upper four feet are here gravelly hard-pan, 
and the lower, stratified gravel with coarse sand, embracing some stones. 
New Riegh, in Seneca county, is on a hard-pan ridge, or at least a hard- 
pan knoll. ‘About mid-way between Berwick and McCutchenville is a 
very conspicuous hard-pan ridge, which, on the left bank of the San- 
dusky (S. E. } section 26, Seneca), forms a bluff about sixty feet high. This 
ridge can be traced westwardly, running about a mile north of Adrian 
and the same distance north of Springville, forming the outer margin 
of the Blanchard Ridge. 


WELLS AND SPRINGS IN Henry Covunry. 








2 .j° | 3 
Ege 18 
Owner’s name. Location. {2 2/8 | 2 Through 
R285] 3 “uN 
ad lal 
Charles Hornung ...| New Bavaria..| 68 |...... On the rock.....| Slightlysalphurous; 
stands 20 ft. from 
top. 
Henry Dirr............ Sec. 17, Pleas- 
ant ........... 72 | 8 | BO |.neenacononnnsnunomee Sulphur water;— 
Henry Eberly ........ See. 14, Flat- some gas escapes. 
TOCK . .....0008 56 |...0ce] 56 | .cccoceceseccscessce ove Artesian. 
John Ricker........... Sec. 14, Flat- 
rock :......... Ss ee, Zu PEEPPREUFFPFFEERSERPERR Artesian ; sulphur. 
Conrad Clay........... S. E. } sec. 5, 
Napoleon ...| 68 |......| 68 | ...co.e scscssscsessees Artesian. 
J. Butterfield ......... S.W.4 sec. 10, 
Napoleon ...| 65 ......| 65 | ccccscssasessnes sooees Stands 5 feet from 
top. ‘‘ Boils.” 
Peter Desgranges ...| N.W. } sec. 32, 
Pleasant ....| 65 | 5 | 70 |.....cccccssssese socees Slightly sulphurous 
Philip Wolf ........... S. W. } sec. 29, 
Pleasant ....| 65 | 12 | 77 |.........cscescosees un Good water. 
Charles Hornung ...| Sec. 22, Pleas- 
sessecee ees 13 |...... On the ridge... “ 
Bart. Tomy............ Sec - 23, Pleas- 
vee eeccceces 12 |.. “ “6 
Mr. Daum.............. Bee. 23, Pleas- , . 
Charles Heser ........ See. 30, Marion 12 |...... “ “ 
Josiah Zoll „u... ... “2, Bl... “ “ 


Casper Zerliff......... “ 29, «8 |... 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


THE GEOLOGY OF DEFIANCE COUNTY. 


BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Defiance county is in the north-west corner of the State. It touches 
Indiana on the west, and Williams county intervenes between it and 
Michigan on the north. On the east it is bounded by Henry county, and 
on the south by Paulding. Its area is 257,492 acres. Of this, 58,912 
acres are arable or plow land, 27,297 acres are meadow or pasture land, 
and 173,238 acres are uncultivated or woodland. The average value per 
acre is $11.16. 

NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The Maumee River crosses the south-eastern portion of the county in 
a direction a little north of east. At Defiance it is joined by the Auglaize 
from the south and by the Tiffin from the north. The St. Joseph River, 
flowing in a south-westerly direction, crosses the town of Milford, in the 
north-western corner of the county. The small tributaries of the Mau- 
mee from the north, and of the Tiffin, with Powell Creek, from the south, 
constitute the only important streams of the county. These streams are 
generally sluggish, and do not furnish good water-power. For power for 
milling and manufacturing the locks of the canal are generally depended 
on, not only in this county, but in most of those through which the State 
canals pass in the north-western quarter of the State. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


The whole of this county, except a small portion in the north-western 
corner, which is rolling, is embraced in what is well known as the Black 
Swamp of Ohio, and exhibits the surface characters that prevail in most 
of the Fourth Geological District. The surface is flat and unvaried, and 
the roads generally very muddy in the wet season of the year. The 
drainage is slow. The valleys dug by the streams are wholly within the 
Drift, and rarely disclose the rock. They are sometimes fifty or sixty 
feet in depth below the general level of the country, and along the flood- 
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plains, as well as in the streams themselves, are numerous northern 
bowlders. The valleys of the streams are not terraced.* They consist 
of a single main descent from the surface of the country to the flood- 
plain. The chief diversity of surface in the county consists of the 
ridges that cross the county, which are particularly described under the 
head of The Drift. Outside the upper ridges in the towns of Milford and 
Hickviile the country is much more rolling, consisting of a gravelly 
clay, or, occasionally, of gravel, more or less mingled with stones and 
sand, and has the character of oak openings. 

Soil and Timber.—The prevailing soil is clay. Throughout the most of 
the county this clay is gravelly and stony. ‚It is slightly undulating in 
some places, but generally needs artificial drainage. This clay in Mil- 
ford township loses much of its refractory character, and becomes very 
gravelly. It is of a yellowish ash color. In other parts of the county it 
is locally covered with a light beach sand. This is often spread out 
over many acres or square miles, making a very light soil. The Belmore 
ridge, crossing the eastern part of the county through Highland, Rich- 
land, and Adams townships, consists largely of gravel, or of gravel and 
sand. It is also associated with considerable light, yellow sand, as at 
Ayersville. This sand, in favorable situations, is converted by the acces- — 
sion of vegetable remains into a rich black loam. This is the case in 
some places in Farmer and Mark townships, and at Brunersburg, and 
along the valley of the Tiffin to Evansport. About Defiance a peculiar 
beeswax soil prevails. It may be seen in its typical characters along the 
road from Defiance to Brunersburg. It is an exceedingly fine clay, waxy, 
and difficult of agriculture. It has the same color as the gravelly clay 
that prevails over the most of the county. It comprises the surface of 
the horizontally stratified fine clay, and is due to the action of the 
waters of Lake Erie on-the glacial Drift at the moment of deposition. 
Its stratification can be seen in excavations along the road on the north 
side of the river at Defiance. It is underlain by typical unmodified 
Drift. It may be called lacustrine clay. It is probably the oquivalent 
of the Saugeen clay of the Canadian geologists, together with that por- 
tion of the Erie clay that is similarly stratified. In Mark township is 
an extensive marsh, with one to three feet of muck lying on a level clay 
surface. The prevailing trees about this marsh are black ash, elm, soft 
maple, etc. The swamps in Milford, on the outside of the ridge, are 


* To this statement there is one exception. Between Defiance and Independence, 
where the Maumee crosses the Blanchard moraine, it has a “second bottom,” i. e., 
one in addition to the flood-plain. See under The Drift, in Defiance county. 
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deeper, but less extensive, and are frequently characterized by tamarack 
trees. 
In the survey of the county the following species of trees were noted: 


Quercus alba—White Oak... .....ccosccccessseosssssers soscscces cos sasens sonen cannes L. 
“ — 2—Chestnut-leaved Oak ........000 ccsscsses sonnunnen sannan nannuanen sense 
“ Pubra—Red Oak........sc0cssereccsece sce ccescnsececcece ces cecece cus cecnes one L. 
Carya alba—Shag-bark Hickory...... css sscssscencscccsscces cossesces onannscre Nutt. 
Juglans nigra—Black Walnut........ssccscss sss csceescescessccse ces cocsssess senses L. 
ZEsculus glabra—Buckeye ........ eee eee ceaeee senses specs nnunun cos Lee esenee seeves ces Willd. 
Ulmus Americana—American Elm (pl. Clayt., Willd.) .......s000 sssccsess L. 
Fraxinus quadrangulata—Blue Ash ......... sscosscss sanannncn sunsonner POFEPRPFR „ Michx. 
Tilia Americana—Basswood ...... 2.000 cesses cesses sovecesce sonnnnnue sanneon be vesens L. 
Fraxinus sambucifolia—Black Ash ......... ssccsces cocscscccees sunonnenr cesses cos Lam. 
“ Americana— White Ash...... zessssoss saosunonsonn sonsee san snnunn nennen L. 
Prunus Americana—Wild Plum ..........ccsceces 2onnen onenne nonuan senses ences coe Marsh. 
Quercus imbricaria—Laurel-leaved Oak ........ scscccses cossssses sanasnune teres Michx. 
Acer saccharinum— Sugar Maple...........cssscccces csscncese sescccses onnane sosses Wang. 
“ yubrum—$Soft Maple. ..... «0.0. cesses veccescovece sonces coscse cseces nennan onnene L. 
Prunus serotinä— Black Cherry... .....0. 200000 ssscsvess anannnnnn sannnenna costes nun Ehr. 
Crataegus tomentosa—Thorn ...... u... ernennen conven nennen unanen snannnonunenee L. 
Ostrya Virginica—Ironwood ...... .... ve onsnnsone aunnnuuen sansaun 6 cessesecs soseenses Willd. 
Quercus macrocarpa—Burr Oak........secesecececscses svcsccsssccsceses concen socees Michx. 
6 palustris (Pin Oak) .......cccccsss scsees cosssscce sos sessesce ace sosseeses ous DuRoi. 
Celtis crassifolia— Hackberry ....u0u000 0000r0 son nenn sonununen sannon socces ananan evs Lam. 
Salix nigra— Willow... ......000 sscsccese ons sonsnnnun access sunnun sun nnnsan ces cee ern ann one „ Marsh. 
Populus tremuloides—Aspen ......... sescssces susonenen sonannnen annnnnune sensceses oes Michx. 
Gleditschia triacanthos—Honey Locunst..........0.sscsssccsesces ses soeecseee ces L. 
Populus monilifera—Cotton wood ......0.+ sesserees severe von cocses seases sucess ove . Ait. 
Platanus occidentalis—Sycamore .......05 cssessccsces soccescnceocss sanannnnr oseres L. 
Fagus ferruginea—Beech ......... 0.20 cesses secess cases sannusnne senses sunnanann sacs Ait. 
Nyasa multiflora—Pepperidge.........serscsescscececescscess scree anuunnnnn tosses ees Wang. 
Juglans cinerea—Butternut...... ccccscs ccccerere cesses cvovevces anononnne socess ces a L. 
Rhus glabra—Sumac ......ssssssone sonne nonann voces ausnannen snnannnen sonsseenseus veces L. 
Sassafras Officinalis—Sassafras ......... su0n00 cssccscee anouanunn cos nunnuu sonnanner see Nees. 
Carpinus Americana— Water Beech ........ © eenecence sonenesee cecses sesmeses cesses Michx. 
Asimina triloba—Paw paw ......... 000000 ccsccecee sannannsn nonsnn secene sesees tessa one Dumal. 
Morus rubra—Mulberry .......0. ccscsces snonnusen cessescos san cane non cotecssee nenne L. 
Zanthoxylum Americanum—Prickly Ash... .......0.sseseecccese cesses cocees on Mill. 
Gymnocladus Canadensis—Kentucky Coffee Tree... ......... 2.001 cereseves Lam. 
Liriodendron tulipifera—Tulip Tree...... su... cssees cceree see coccee coccsseeces one L. 
Populus balsamifera—Balm of Gilead ...... ....ss00e soonen onuonnnun snnnaneon veces L. 
Populus grandidentata—Great-toothed Poplar ...... sce csecee nannunsnonenne Michx. 
Euonymus atropurpureus—Wahoo..........ccccccsessoccncees nascar sanenssun sonne Jacq. 
Ulmus fulva—Slippery Elm. ............ccssecccecscovces cesses cvcves sansnn nenne one Michx. 
. Pyrus coronaria—Wild Apple... ........0 scccescce cocces cscsescecene sovees cesses sense L. 


Larix Americana—Tamarack .......c.c00 00000. eocecveeses Bananen soesen sevccccee ove „ Michx. 
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GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The rocks of the county embrace the limestones of the Devonian and 
the overlying shales. The highest observed rock is the black slate, but 
it is very probable that higher formations of shale, corresponding to 
those above the black slate on the eastern side of the anticlinal, also 
succeed in’ ascending order in Defiance county, occupying a surface area 
comprising most of the northern tier of towns. The general dip is to- 
ward the north. The lower portion of the great Corniferous group of Dr. 
Newberry forms the surface rock of the south-eastern half of Highland 
township. The upper portion of the same, represented by the blue stripe 
on the map, succeeds it on the north, its northern boundary crossing the 
Auglaize River in section 3, Defiance township. . The greater portion of 
the Hamilton fossils found in this county pertains to the lower part of 
this limestone, but they are found also throughout its whole thickness. 
It is hence styled Hamilton on the accompanying map, that shale which 
Dr. N. regards as Hamilton in the central portion of the State not hav- 
ing been discovered in Defiance county. Its place is occupied by the 
base of the black slate or Huron shale. (See the Reports on the Geology 
of Paulding County and of Defiance County.) This belt of Hamilton, or 
Upper Corniferous, as it has been styled in the reports on Sandusky and 
Seneca counties, crosses Highland and Defiance townships, underlying 
also the south-eastern portion of Richland. The black slate underlies 
Defiance city. The Maumee River runs over the black slate from near 
the point of its entrance within the county to within a mile and a half 
of the Henry county line. The remainder of the county is colored to 
represent the black slate, although it is not known, as already remarked, 
but higher formations succeed it in the northern towns of the county. 
The Drift is so uniformly spread as to hide the rock from view. 

The Huron Shale-—The only known exposures of the black slate are in 
the valleys of the Auglaize and the Maumee. Beginning on the south, 
the outcrop at the mouth of Powell’s Creek is the first and most import- 
ant, owing to the enterprise there started by Mr. Gleason of manufac- 
turing hydraulic cement from its lower beds. (See Geology of Marion 
County.) This is on the 8. E. } section 34, Defiance township, on the right 
bank of the Auglaize. The thickness of the black slate here developed 
is seventeen feet. This includes that passed through in digging a well 
at the same place. This well was drilled for the express purpose of test- 
ing the thickness of the slate. The drill then struck a very hard rock, 
which, after two or three hours’ drilling, was so little affected as to cause 
the abandonment of the well. The rock here struck can have been no 
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other than the hard limestone burned by Mr. Dilz for quicklime a short 
distance further up the Auglaize. It thus appears that the black slate 
is not underlain in Defiance county by the Olentangy shale of Delaware 
county, but lies immediately on that which Dr. Newberry has designated 
the Corniferous limestone. This necessitates a hiatus in the Devonian 
series covering the Hamilton. If, however, the blue limestone be of 
Hamilton age, as claimed in the neighboring State of Michigan, the 
order of succession is unbroken. (See Geology of Delaware County.) 

There are indications of the outcrop of the black slate below the water 
of the Maumee at a number of places below Defiance, but at the dam at 
Independence are large slabs of black slate thrown up by the force of 
the water and ice. It continues in the river to within about eighty rods 
of the west line of section 24, where the hard limestone struck in the well 
at Gleason’s appears in the river and is quarried quite extensively. At 
Gleason’s and at Florida the black slate holds a bed of compact black 
limestone. It is used for all building purposes by the people, and has 
been burned into lime. It is thought by Mr. Gleason to be preferable in 
making hydraulic cement. It overlies a certain, unknown thickness of 
black slate, probably not less than ten feet. At Brunersburg Brice Hil- 
ton owns the land that contains the only outcrop of a lenticular, shaly 
limestone like that which pertains to the horizon of the base of the shale 
which by Dr. Newberry has been regarded as representing the Hamilton, 
but which, in reporting on Delaware county, the writer distinguished as 
Olentangy shale. It occurs in the Tiffin Creek. The stone is exceed- 
ingly argillaceous, and under the weather crumbles to a blueclay. This 
bed here is associated with the base of the black slate, and resembles 
other beds that occur in the Olentangy shale in Delaware county. There 
are large, loose pieces of the black slate in the river near this outcrop, 
but the exact relation to the shaly limestone is obscured by the Drift, 
and can not here be satisfactorily made out. It is said to occur up the 
Tiffin for a mile, but is not found below Brunersburg. Its position with 
respect to the southern boundary of the black slate indicates that it 
overlies ten or twenty feet of the black slate. 

The Tully Limestone.—The hard, silicious, dark-blue limestone seen 
along both sides of the Auglaize in N. E. } section 9, Defiance, is the first 
below the black slate, and constitutes the uppermost portion of the Ham- 
ilton. It is believed to be the equivalent of the Tully limestone of New 
York. It is here extremely hard, crystalline, bluish-gray, and contäins 
some crinoidal joints, calcite, and iron pyrites. It is somewhat vesicu- 
lar, especially the second course or layer, and embraces nodules of*chert. _ 
It consists, so far as seen at this point, of the following section : 
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No. 1. Very hard, fine-grained, dark-blue or bluish-gray limestone, in 
one layer, containing iron pyrites ; no fossils visible ............... 1 ft. 

[This is the equivalent of the limestone quarried below the mill- 

dam near Waldo, in Marion county, and a few miles further 

south, by Mr. Brandage, in Delaware county. It there under- 

lies immediately the Olentangy shale. ] 
“ 2. More vesicular, less silicious, bluish-gray, in one bed of three feet 
thick, showing some crinoidal joints, its upper surface having 


vermicular markings and fucoidal impressions........ MIFFFPFEFPERFERE 3.“ 
“8. The same as No. 2, but in thinner beds; seen, about...... .....- ...... 1 “ 
Total ...cscccs ssecescoe snonnunnn sonen: nnsnnnunnnnunın snnunn ceceseces teense sonne 5b “ 


There is a slight dip to the north. Near here Andrew Dilz burns lime 
from these beds, the lime being of a bluish-ashen color, and having a 
noticeable hydraulic quality. No. 3 has considerable thickness, and 
graduates below into the Hamilton. Another quarry in this stone is 
mentioned under Geology of Henry County. That of Wm. Wileman is 
in the same beds, situated in the Maumee River, near the Henry county 
line. © 

The Hamilton.—In the N. E. } section 17, Defiance, on the land of 
Michael Humbert, is a quarry in the Auglaize River, in a crystalline, 
vesicular, bluish-gray limestone, that contains considerable chert be- 
tween the bedding. It holds indistinct cyathophylloid corals. Also, in 
the chert may be seen the cells of a coarse Favosites. One bed is about 
a foot thick. About three feet can be made out. This stone is probably 
the downward continuation of No. 3 of the last section, although there 
is an unexposed distance of about two miles between them. How much 
of this belongs to the Hamilton, or whether anything below No. 1 of the’ 
last section should be included with the Tully, it is not possible to say. 
It is true, however, that No. 1 of the last section above is the only part 
that resembles strongly the beds referred to the same horizon seen in 
Marion and Delaware counties. 

On section 17, Defiance, is the quarry of Town Newton. Stone is taken 
out there for the Paulding Furnace. The color, grain, and all the exter- 
nal characters of this stone resemble those of the stone quarried at San- 
dusky and used in the basement of the court-house at Defiance. The 
dip is north or north-east. Further south in Paulding county are other 
exposures of the same stone, likewise situated in the valley of the Au- 
glaize. The reader may consult the report on that county for remarks 
on the supposed equivalents of these limestones in New York. 

On section 24. Delaware, Elias Bruner has diseovered a stone in the 
bottoms of the Maumee which belongs to the Corniferous limestone, 2. e., 
to the fossiliferous, light-colored beds that first underlie the blue lime- 
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stone above described. It seems to belong to a large bowlder brought 
from the north-east at such an angle with the strike of the Devonian as 
to bring it over the higher beds of the blue limestone, depositing it six 
or eight miles to the north of the nearest outcrop of its native beds, 
though probably many miles from the place of its origin. This bowlder 
is similar to others of the same formation that have been discovered in 
north-western Ohio. That particular portion of the Devonian limestones 
seems to have had a peculiar tenacity under the forces of the glacial 
period, large pieces from it being more numerous in the Drift than from 
any other. This bowlder has been found to extend in one direction at 
least thirty feet, and to have a width of at least fifteen feet. At one end, 
where some quarrying has been done, it has a thickness of eight feet, 
with “washed sand” below. It dips north-west, at a slight angle. Its 
surface is about six feet higher than the water of the Maumee. It lies 
twenty rods from the channel. Men, in “driving” logs down the river 
in spring-time, report rock in the bottom of the river near the place of 
the bowlder, and the river shows a decided ripple at that point. There 
are no black slate fragments along the river bank, nor in the'river. It 
must be admitted that these facts point strongly to the probably undis- 
turbed condition of this Corniferous outcrop. Its position, however, with 
respect to the general trend of the strike of the formation, and especially 
with the outcrop at Antwerp, in Paulding county, is anomalous. It is 
wholly disregarded in the coloring of the accompanying geological map. 
While this exposure, being to the north of the supposed trend of the Cor- 
niferous, has an influence toward the movement of the colored Cornifer- 
‘ous belt several miles northward, the similar indications of a Corniferous, 
or Hamilton, area in the central portion of Paulding county (see report 
on that county) draw the area of the same formation toward the south. 

The Drift.—The Drift in Defiance county exhibits the most interesting 
characters. It can be described best by taking them in the following 
order: 


1. Hard-pan, or bowlder clay. 

2. Horizontal laminations of fine clay. 

3. Oblique and various strata of sand and gravel. 
4. Lacustrine, unstratified sand. 

5. The ridges. 


The hard-pan, or bowlder clay, which is spread out over most of the 
county, and rises to the surface, constituting the bulk of the Drift every 
where in the Fourth Geological District, also underlies those portions 
that are superficially covered with fine, horizontal, clay formations. It 
may be seen in the banks of the Maumee and the Auglaize at a great 
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many places—indeed, every where that fresh-water sections of the Drift 
banks disclose their composition. It is not necessary to describe it here, 
as its characters have been fully detailed in many places. Where it is 
not overlain by the laminated, fine clay, as it is at Defiance, it forms a 
surface soil that, in level tracts, is rather clayey, with but little gravel. 
In more rolling districts, as in Milford, and the north-west portions of 
Hickville and Farmer townships, it becomes not only gravelly, but 
even stony. Perpendicular sections of it in such rolling districts often 
show that it is largely composed of beds of obliquely stratified gravel and 
sand, such beds also sometimes embracing stones and bowlders of con- 
siderable size. These beds of stratified gravel and sand are scattered 
through the whole thickness of the deposit, but in most places are most 
abundant at or near the top. There is almost always a bed of a few 
inches, or a few feet, of sand and gravel between it and the rock. Typi- 
cal, gravelly soils that are based on this deposit prevail in Milford, 
Hickville, and Farmer townships, as already mentioned. In most of 
the rest of the county, where this deposit forms the basis or subsoil, the 
immediate surface is much changed by marshy and vegetable accumula- 
tions, and the country is there known as Black Swamp, from the flatness 
and blackness of the surface. This constitutes by far the larger portion 
of the entire county. The ridge on which Williams Center is situated 
is formed of this kind of Drift. 

Horizontal laminations of fine clay locally cover the foregoing hard- 
pan clay, and in Defiance county sometimes show a thickness of fifteen 
feet. This character may be seen on the north side of the Maumee, at. 
Defiance, and for five or six miles toward the west, where it becomes 
overlain with a loose, sandy loam, which appears to be also marly, some- 
what resembling the alluvium of streams. In some places the finely 
laminated clay seems to graduate into a sandy loam that constitutes the 
fourth condition of the Drift to be described. This may be particularly 
seen along the Tiffin River, in Tiffin township. These laminations are 
usually entirely free from stones. They graduate insensibly between 
very fine sand and clay. Their color is not an essential character—a 
statement which is also true of all parts of the Drift. The original color 
of the Drift seems to have been blue, and that color is seen at the depth 
of ten or twenty feet below the surface in all cases, whether it be hard- 
pan or stratified Drift. The region where this fine, laminated condition 
of the surface of the Drift exists, is a belt from three to six miles Wide, 
running north and south through Defiance, Noble, and Tiffin townships. 
It lies apparently on the western half of this tier of towns. It has not 
been seen to extend on the east side of the Tiffin and Auglaize, except 
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in the immediate valley of the Maumee, and that not east of the town 
line of Noble. 

Oblique and various strata of sand and gravel constitute a large por- 
tion of the Drift, especially near the surface, in the most elevated por- 
tions of the county, 7. e., in the north-western corner, embracing Milford 
township and a portion of Hickville and Farmer. This is no exception 
to the usual character of the Drift at those heights above Lake Erie. In 
north-western Ohio generally, however, this elevation is not reached so 
near the lake shore, but there is a broad sweep toward the south, passing 
into Indiana, of those features that characterize the Black Swamp. The 
Van Wert Ridge, which is the inner of the two ridges passing through 
Hickville and Farmer townships, is composed almost entirely of Drift 
of this kind. ‘The same is true of the Belmore Ridge, which passes 
through Adams, Richland, and Highland townships. The latter, how- 
ever, is more subject to an overspreading of fine, lacustrine sand; this is 
particularly the case at Ayersville. Where the latter ridge crosses the 
Maumee River, about a mile above Independence, in Richland township, 
the extreme height of the left bank of the river, measured by Locke’s 
level, on the land of Charles Wilson, is seventy-nine feet two inches 
from the level of the water in the river, which is dammed back from 
Independence. The bank of the river appears to have been originally 
very gravelly throughout the most of this height, but it is now turfed 
over, and supports a large orchard of apple trees. The ridge here rises 
several feet above the level of the surrounding country. 

Unstratified lacustrine sand is spread over the surface of some portions 
of the county. It lies usually in a sheet of a few inches or a few feet 
in thickness, but it also forms some very conspicuous ridges and knolls. 
This sand must not be confounded with that which lies in oblique 
strata. It is distinguishable from that in being of a very uniform, fine 
grain. It is made up almost entirely of silica, while the sand referred 
to has grains of other minerals. The color is also usually different. This 
is generally yellowish, unless mixed with carbonaceous materials, when 
it is black, or has some shade of brown. The yellow tint comes from 4 
deposit of iron-rust, that cxjsts as minute scales, or thin incrustations, 
on the separate grains. When this lacustrine sand is so situated that it 
is not rapidly and exhaustively drained, it forms a very rich and easily 
tilled black loam. 

A sandy loam of this nature occurs at Brunersburg, and affords fine 
wells at six to ten feet. It extends about half a mile toward the west, 
but toward the north a similar surface characterizes the valley of the 
Tiffin as far as Evansport. This is the ancient alluvium of the Tiffin, 
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and sometimes appears stratified. At Brunersburg it is confined to the 
west side of the creek, the east bank being high, and made up, near the 
top, of fine, laminated clay, but on the town line between Noble and 
Tiffin it extends about a mile east of the river, and is not distinguish- 
able from the lacustrine sand. West from Evansport the country is 
sandy for about two miles, when it begins to assume, and finally acquires 
entirely, the features of the Black Swamp. Continuing westward, there 
is no noticeable change till within about a mile and a half of Lick 
Creek, when a yellow color in the soil appears in occasional little mounds. 
These are followed by a slowly rising surface to Lick Creek. Fora mile 
east of the creek the surface is quite gravelly and sandy, making, some- 
times, a fine loam, and sometimes a gravelly loam. This is, for the most 
part, black, but occasionally of a yellow color in spots of a few rods, such 
spots also being gravelly and loose, although a little elevated above the 
rest of the surface. They appear not of the hard-pan type. Sometimes 
stones of a considerable size lie on the surface, but the most conspicuous 
element of the surface soil at this point is the gravel stones, although 
it also contains much sand. Wells pass through blue hard-pan below. 
The surface features present apparently the effect of a retiring beach 
line on the previously deposited hard-pan, the gravel resulting from the 
consequent washing out of the fine clay. In other places there seems 
to have been a tendency to accumulation ; there the lacustrine sand is 
heaped up or spread out evenly. Here there seems to have been a ten- 
dency to carry away, due to currents setting one way or the other. A 
great many such places may be seen along the shores of Lake Huron, or 
any of the great lakes, where the beach consists of aacumulating sand, 
and where the bottom is sandy and soft for half a mile or more from the 
shore, while in other places, perhaps at no great distance, the beach is 
gravelly and stony with materials of northern origin. This all depends 
upon the slope of the coast line, and the direction of the prevailing winds 
and currents. In the banks of Lick Creek the thickness of this loose 
deposit is seen to be about three feet. It passes below into typical hard- 
pan Drift. About half a mile west of Lick Creek is a little eminence, 
having some of the aspects of a shoulder or bench, running north and 
south. The soil also becomes less gravelly, having more the characters of 
a hard-pan soil. A great deal of this lacustrine sand lies on the gravel 
ridges in Highland and Richland townships. 

The ridges that cross Defiance county have been elsewhere named by 
the writer (see The Drift in North-western Ohio) in the following way: That 
which crosses Milford township, deflecting the St. Joseph River to Fort 
Wayne, has been called the St. Mary’s Ridge. It consists of a vast aecu- 
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mulation of glacier Drift, mainly hard-pan, and has a width of five or 
six miles. Its inner margin forms the prominent ridge on which Wil- 
liams Center is situated, and which runs about a mile west of Hickville 
and Farmer Center. That on which Hickville and Farmer Center are 
situated has been styled the Van Wert Ridge. It consists of gravel and 
sand in oblique stratification, rises from six to twelve feet, and is but a 
few rods in width. That which deflects the Auglaize and the Tiffin from 
flowing directly toward Lake Erie has been named the Blanchard Ridge, 
from the Blanchard River, which flows along its outer periphery for a 
distance of about thirty miles. It is similar to the St. Mary’s Ridge 
both in width and composition. Its inner margin is very much like 
that of the St. Mary’s Ridge, and very often takes the name of ridge. It 
passes through Leipsic, in Putnam county. It is followed by the Belmore 
Ridge, which crosses Highland, Richland, and Adams townships, and is 
intersected by the Maumee near Independence. At Defiance the rock is 
struck at fifty feet. 

The following details will be of interest in respect to these ridges in 
Defiance county. The inner margin of St. Mary’s Ridge at Williams 
Center is prominent as a ridge of hard-pan Drift, rising abruptly on both 
sides to the height of about forty-four feet above the flat on the east. It 
has a rolling, diversified contour. The various gullies and channels cut 
in.it by the erosion of natural drainage show stones,and bowlders embraced 
tightly within the clay, some of the latter being two and three feet in 
diameter. Wells get water at Williams Center in a five-foot bed of gravel 
eighteen to twenty-five feet below the surface. But when the blue 
hard-pan is penetrated, the water in the gravel on the rock rises from 
the depth of eighty or ninety feet quite to the surface, making valuable 
artesian wells. There is an important area of artesian wells just east of 
Williams Center. Along the east side of this ridge the Van Wert Ridge 
can be traced independently. It is about thirty feet lower. Mr. D. Hoff- 
man lives on this ridge at Williams Center. His cellar is dug in gravel 
and sand, depth of gravel unknown. A well at his barn, on the south 
side of this ridge, went through two feet of gravel at ten feet, with abun- 
dance of water, not artesian. Bowlders are strewn over this ridge at Mr. 
Huffman’s in great abundance. The shallow wells east of Williams Center 
throw up great quantities of quicksand. Hundreds of loads are said to have 
come out of Mr. Ensign’s. Wells at Farmer Center are about fifteen feet 
deep, with abundance of water. Near Williams Center bog ore is found in 
lumps on the inner side of the St. Mary’s Ridge. A short distance south of 
Williams Center this hard-pan ridge has more the form of shoulders or 
terraces in the general surface, there being little or no descent toward 
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the west, yet in some places between Farmer Center and Williams 
Center it has a marked descent both ways. ‘At the former place there is 
a half mile interval between this and the Van Wert Ridge, and the 
country is generally somewhat broken. The Van Wert Ridge is easily 
discernible at this point in but few places. Between Defiance and 
Independence the Maumee River shows two terraces besides the flood- 
plain, the height of the bank being about equally divided between them. 
The upper terrace, or that which furnishes the ascent to the level of the 
country, does not accompany this river further than Independence, but 
seems to merge into the inner margin of the Blanchard Ridge, and 
thence to strike off in opposite directions at right angles from the river, 
while a little further east the gravelly Belmore Ridge rises and accom- 
panies it toward the north and south. This terraced condition of the 
Maumee is not seen at any other place below this point. It is, however, 
seen at Fort Wayne, and for a few miles below, where the river crosses 
the St. Mary’s Ridge. In the same manner, there the upper bench strikes 
away from the river and forms the inner margin of the St. Mary’s Ridge. 
On the N. E. } section 24, Defiance, in the bank of a little ravine known 
as Sulphur Hollow, a section of the Drift was seen, as follows: 


No.1. Sandy loam, forming the surface s0il........ «.. sccecce csssecees sornnrnne 4 ft. 
* 2. Fine, laminated clay......... scsccccs sennanune senses annnnn nnnnnnne guonon seeose 6 “ 
** 3. Bluish-brown hard-pan, containing gravel, stones, and small 

bowlders that are scratched as if glaciated, very hard, and 


COMPACt....0. seveccccessecsceces coccccece soeves sarees concen concen scccesascescueses 4 “ 
«“ 4. Fine sand in distinct, oblique stratification ; seen, about......... g 
Total .......00 sssees an onenan snnnunune sannnnune onsunnen annane sannac sunnarene 22 * 


Between Defiance and the S. E. } section 30, in Richland, the surface 
is clayey, high, and somewhat gravelly when not covered with lake sand. 
For about a mile out from Defiance the soil is quite fine, and is appar- 
ently of the nature of the “beeswax soil” already mentioned. The ridge, 
in section 28, Richland, is thirty feet high, with a conspicuous descent 
into a flat, having the Black Swamp features, in both directions. This 
ridge here is considerably enlarged by lake sand, and doubtless lay as a 
sand-bar, where waves broke in high winds when the lake had sufli- 
ciently retired. This is the Belmore Ridge. There are two ridges of 
gravel, each like the Belmore Ridge, running south from the Maumee to 
Ayersville, and further east. About Ayersville they are covered with 
sand, and roads cross from one to the other on ridges of sand. This has 
given the idea that the divergence is there, the sand not being distin- 
guishable from the gravel. The outer one of these two ridges runs ‘o. 


28 
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Leipsic. It constitutes-in many places a true gravel ridge, and in 
others is made up of hard-pan. In the latter case it is a bench, facing 
toward the north and north-east, instead of a ridge, and forms the con- 
tinuance of the upper terrace of the Maumee River noticed between De- 
fiance and Independence. To distinguish it from others, it has been 
called the inner margin of the Blanchard Ridge. The inner ridge runs 
to Belmore. It is constant, and about five to ten feet above the common 
surface. It uniformly has a descent in both directions, at least as far 
east as New Bavaria. 

In following this ridge toward the Maumee from Ayersville, it is found 
to be occasionally covered with sand. A very distinct and prominent 
sand ridge, on which a road is located, diverges from it, running on to- 
ward the river, nearly parallel. The gravel ridge gradually becomes 
lower, and when the sand is reached the road forks, one branch going 
due north on the section line, and the other following the direction of 
the sand, the real ridge having so dwindled as not to control the location 
of the road. It was found impossible to trace the Belmore Ridge further 
north toward the Maumee than section 34, Highland, although it re- 
appears on the north side of the river. Near there the main road leaves 
the Belmore Ridge and unites with the outer ridge on the south line of 
section 28. The cross-ridge of sand from Ayersville strikes the Belmore 
Ridge on section 1, Highland. 

Wells and Springs.—In order to investigate the Drift and its phenomena, 
considerable information was gathered concerning the common and arte- 
sian wells of the county, some of which present very interesting phe- 
nomena. There are a great many artesian wells in the county that de- 
pend entirely upon the arrangement of the impervious portions of the 
Drift for their constant supplies. The water of these wells is of the 
‘best and most wholesome kind. They are most numerous in Farmer, 
Mark, Washington, and Hickville townships, on the east side of the 
Van Wert Ridge. The facts gathered are shown in the following tabu- 
lated list of wells. It is not supposed that all of the artesian wells of 
the county are here named. The facts demonstrate the same general 
conclusion as in other counties in north-western Ohio, viz., that the con- 
fining stratum for these artesian wells is a thickness of “blue clay” 
reaching sometimes nearly or quite one hundred feet, and constitutes 
‘the great bulk of the Drift itself. 
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Weis In Deriance Counry. 














Owner’s name. Through what. Remarks. 





C. Williams ......| Brunersburg .....| 10 |...... All sandy loam ... 
J.H. Benton....| ee 20 |...... “ Mn 
John Shier........) res] 10 J... se 
D. Bruner ........, 4 sem vo 2 ft. gravel and 

sand; 5 ft. sandy 
loam ......c0cee sen ee 


Good water, hard. 


ée “ 






F. A. Kuntz...... N. E. } section 


16, Noble ..... Os Pe 80 
eo vaceeeacs No water. 
A. Ashbacker ... $6 evens 807... BO? |eereasnen ceccscces cveeeseee “ 
Calvert Dye ...... Sec. 22, Noble...| 70 |...... TO | ececses coseeeees es PEPPER “ 
Brice Hilton...... Brunersburg.....| 20 |...... 20 | On the rock......... In the bottoms of 
Tiffin Creek. 
Wm. Travis ...... Sec. 20, Noble...| 28 |...... 28 .|In Maumee bot- 
toms. 
C. Templeman... ME eneee 40 |...... 4) | POPPPPFPREUFFURPPRSPRRRRRER Sulphur. 
Court-house gq...| Defiance ......... 32 |...... 32 | 28 ft. blue gravelly 
clay, 4 ft. sand...| Good water rises 
from gravel 15 
feet. 
John Dietch*.....| Sec. 26, Richl’d| 56 |...... 56 | Hard-pan bottom; 
fine clay on top..; Water in gravel. 
Judge A.S. Latty| Defiance .......... 10 |... 10 | 8 ft. sand and clay, 
2 ft. fine clay.....|Good water in 
vel. 
M. Arrowsmith..|.Sec. 31, Farmer | 93 |...... 93 | Tube driven ........ W ater stands 3 
ft. from surf’ce. 
Wm. Rohrs........ N. E. } section 
12, Noble........| 69 |...... 69 66 seca eens Good water. 
Lewis King........ Evansport ......| 90 | 7 | 97 | Clay 7 ft.; sand 
| and gravel 3 ft.; 
blue clay 80 ft....| Water only at 10 
ft. Struck the 
black slate. 
J. Urguhart...... Sec. 6, Tiffin 
(county line)...| 78 | 40 | 118! Water at 60 feet...! Sulphur water on 
striking the 
black slate. 
Jobn Bail ......... Williams Center| 46 |...... 45 | Water at 23 feet 
and at 45 feet......On the ridge. 
Good water. 
G. H. Tomlinson | Williams Center 
(on the ridge)..! 82 |...... 82 | Clay with vel 
18 ft.; san 5 it 
clay wit ve 
15 tt: clay with 
more gravel 40 
ft.; gravel and 
sand 4 ft ........... Water at 18 ft., at 
38 ft., and at 80 
ft. Rises to 15 
ft. of top. 


* A half dozen within the circuit of a mile are 56 to 66 feet, water standing 4 to 10 
feet of the top. 
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Wetis—Continued. 
o |o | 
Owner’s name. Location. [8 £18 IB hat Remarks. 
2/3's| 38 wae 
v4 | @ Oo 
Fy i 


G. H. Tomlinson | Williams Center 
(not on ridge) | 110 |...... 110} No rock ..............| No water. 
Benj. Hoffman...| Williams Center 


Ridge) .......... 103 |...... 103 ft haeeee seneee Artesian. 
D. Tomlinson.....| 8. W. 4 section 

6, Washington | 62 |...... 62 | ..cccsces cosscecees sense Artesian. 
Henry Dietricht| N. E. } section 

1, Farmer ...... 80 jose BO | ...ccsese csceccces cocree cee Gas, visible sev- 


eral miles if 
lighted. No 
water. 
G. H. Tomlinson | Williams Center 
(east side of 
ridge) „euren nee. 73 heaeen 73 | Blue clay, with 
one or two small . 
beds of sand .....| Good water in 
sand only, at 


73 ft. 
G.H.Tomlinson * Williams Center 
just east Van 
Vert Ridge)...| 32 |...... 32 | Blue clay and gra- 
VE] ccecccese nennen Artesian at 32 ft. 
Hugh Mills ...... Williams Center| 50 |...... 50 | North side Van 
Wert Ridge ...... Artesian at 47 ft. 
anne 66 rnuuen 90 |...... 90 | 10 rods E. of last...| Artesian at 90 ft. 
fe decane st seeoee! 9O |... 90 anne “ 
66 rrenen N. W. } sec. 17, 
Washington ...| 90 |...... DO |.eeennoenonnonneee ausenucen “ 
nen Williams Center| 50 |...... 50 |100 rods west of 
TIAGO ...csceeececees Rises within 8 in. 
of surface. 
Benj. Hoffman... 66 ew eas 78 | cess. 78 | In a ravine thro’ 


the Van Wert 
Ridge ...............| Irony water. Ar- 


tesian. 
. ©. E. Ensign...... Sec. 36, center 
Williams Co...| 54 |...... DA | cccccces cosvvcvee cosceeces Artesian. 
rn rennen 28 |...... DE | cccccecs avcsceves sosveecs Rises 14 ft. above 
the ground. 
Eli Castor ......... Sec. 1, Farmer ..| 38 |...... BS | ....ceces coecenees coseceas: Artesian. 
Geo. Kerns ....... nenne 60 |...... 60 | Surface caved ...... “ 
J. Fetters ......... 66 enone 53 |...... 53 | caceccee mennnuner secvecees “ 
James Gardner..| Farmer ........... 31 |...... B1 | ...csecne coccecces evcveces. “ 
RER 48 |... AS leeaorene voscccces coveccecs “ 
W. Tomlinson ... 66 oennun nenne 37 | .osece 37 | ccccecce cuccecces coceccucs “ 
Jacob Rager ...... EPFFPFRFFEGEN u 1B 5 PRPFFF 18 | Water in sand .....| Artesian. In 8 
ravine 


* Three or four others near Mr. Tomlinson’s strike gravel at about the same depth 
All artesian. 
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Werıs—Continued. 
gua |8 
2 © 
Owner’s name. Location. ana Pi Through Remarks. 
» gles] a what. 
LE 
Elisha Tharp ... | Sec. 12, Farmer) 18 |......| 18 | Surface soil 2 ft.; 
j brown clay 10 
ft.; blue clay and 
stones 6 ft......... Artesian. Water 
from sand. 
anne seen 48 N. 48 | Blue clay and 
BAD ....0c00 sosseoess Artesian. 
D. B. Ensign...... Sec. 11, Farmer | 50 |...... BO |seroosene cscvccces snnsnerer “ 
Brittan & Co...... Hickville ......... 17 oo 717 | cccceves cocccesce esesseecs West side ridge. 
Craig Bigelow ...| Sec. 23, Farmer! 92 |......ı 92 |......008 sessceses cosveeees Artesian. 
Hotel ......... 0.0... Farmer Center... 20 \...... | 20 |..ccceces easononen sennneeen Good water. 
C. T. Gollu........ Sec. 18, Wash- 
ington... ......... 106 |...... 106 |....00000 seccesese sennenccn Artesian. Water 
" only at 34 ft. 
W. M. Poweli.....! Sec. 19, Wash- 
ington............{ 28 |...... 28 | ..o.ccece coscecces nanansen- Artesian. 
Aug. Haase ...... nenn GB oss] BB laresaneen scsceseee seseevess Artesian at 78 ft. 
Dr. N. Hartshorn' Georgetown 2 vorn 48 |........  eneceeees snenenann Artesian. 
nero ME neosen 42 |... AZ | „eanoner ooonosenn sonssanee “6 
Jacob Smith ...... O6 da eeee 87 |... | 87 | cccscere cossceces scncseces “ 
R. McCulloch ... Mann 86 |... BE |. seceees csseseees cosencens Good water. 
Wm. Donnelly... ME saeees 45 Je. | 4D | PPPPPFPPRRPFPFERRREFPERRRE ‘6 





MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


For common red brick there is plenty of good clay in Defiance county. 
The following establishments for its manufacture were noted in the sur- 
vey of the county: 





Joseph Chalat, Defiance ............10. csssecsse sonnonana snaonsnan covees nannannen senees Brick. 
Trompe, “© —sascsocenscesscee cosves coccscces cocevaese cvcees sossesces secece “ 
Booth & Aldrich, “ JOPPPRSRUTUETTEIPETFEPRESLELTSPRLFPEPTFELTTLLERETSPRFFFFERER “ 
Enoch Randall, Farmer Center........ ences cesces secececes cossececs concee nennen “ 
Mr. Fitz Charles, 8. W. } section 21, Milford .......2. ...ss0 secses onsenannn neo “ “ 


A very hard, dark-blue limestone is burned for quicklime by Andrew 
Dilz, N. E. } section 9, Defiance. Three cords of mixed wood are required 
here for calcining one hundred bushels, at a cost of one dollar and fifty 
cents per cord. The lime, which is very strong, and of a gray color, 
weighs seventy-two and a half pounds per bushel, and retails at the kiln 
at twenty-five cents. It is said to be somewhat hydraulic. This is the 
only lime-kiln in Defiance county. 

For building stone Defiance county depends on the Oriskany sandstone 
quarried at several places further down the Maumee River, and upon the 
Charloe quarry, in Paulding county. The blue limestone of the Au- 
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glaize, although exactly the same as that at Sandusky, has not been de- 
veloped in north:western Ohio. It is used in the basement of the new 
court-house at Defiance, but was imported from Sandusky for that pur- 
pose. The most of the stone used in this building is from Charloe. 
There is also some stone in it from Chicago (not Niagara), used as 
keystones in arches. When dressed, this is of a white (more cheerful) 
color than the Charloe stone, but on the ground it is light blue, or gray, 
streaked with bituminous films. It appears a little impure, or earthy. 
The ornamental cut-stone is mostly from Charloe. In the foregoing 
pages a number of exposures of the blue limestone favorable for open- 
ing valuable quarries in Defiance county have been mentioned. These 
occur in the Auglaize, about the mouth of Powell’s Creek. 

The “Auglaize cement” is manufactured by Mr. E. H. Gleason, S.E. 4 
section 34, Defiance, from the black slate. This cement has already been 
mentioned in the first volume, in giving the geology of Marion county. 
Mr. Gleason continues the manufacture. He uses the lowest seventeen 
feet of the formation. Immediately below the black slate is:a very hard 
limestone, struck in a well drilled by Mr. Gleason, but abandoned after 
several hours’ labor with very little effect. The stone is burned at a red 
heat for six or eight hours, when it is ground by steam. The lime bas 
been used in various ways, and seems to afford very satisfactory results. 
The greatest natural wealth of this county lies undoubtedly in the strong 
and fertile soil with which the greater part of it is furnished. There is 
also an area of a hundred and seventy-thousand acres of heavy forest, 
which supplies material for ship-building and for the manufacture of a 
number of domestic articles. Hard-wood logs are floated down the Mau- 
mee to Toledo. 


REPORT ON SECOND DISTRICT. 


BY E. B. ANDREWS. 


Pror. J. 8. NewBerry, Chief Geologist: 


Dear Sır—I herewith transmit to you my report of labors in the Second Geologi- 
cal District. The counties within the Coal Measures reported upon are Washington, 
Noble, Monroe, and the southern portions of Guernsey and Belmont. My assistant 
in 1872 was Mr. W. B. Gilbert, and in 1873 Mr. William Holden. Both of these gen- 


tlemen have done most excellent work. 
Very truly yours, 


E. B. ANDREWS. 
CoLumsus, October 15, 1874. 


CHAPTER L. 


SURFACE GEOLOGY. 


DRIFT IN THE SECOND GEOLOGICAL DISTRICT. 


The Drift in the Second District may be divided into two classes—the 
original Drift, composed of bowlders, gravel, etc., often found on high 
ground in the north-western part of the district, and the modified valley 
Drift, constituting terraces along certain streams. 

The first is a part of the general outspread of drift found throughout 
all the northern and north-western States, and popularly known as the 
Drift. It is found over the whole of the north-western portion of the 
Second District, and along the hills bordering the Hocking River, some 
distance below Lancaster. Scattered bowlders have been found in the 
western part of Vinton county. South of the Ohio River a considerable 
area covered with Drift is found near Ashland, Boyd county, Kentucky. 
This was first observed by Sidney S. Lyon, of the Kentucky Geological 
Survey. Here the Drift is pretty high in the hills, perhaps two hundred 
feet above the low water of the Ohio. 

The eastern limit of the Drift is a line running nearly north-east and 
south-west through Muskingum, Perry, Fairfield, and western edge of Vin- 
ton counties. If, however, we take the Kentucky deposit into the account, 
the line will be almost a north and south one. A single quartzite bowl- 
der was found in Washington county, on a ridge between the Muskingum 
River and Duck Creek, about three hundred feet above the former stream. 
This bowlder may have been taken from the valley Drift on the banks 
of the Muskingum, and carried to the top of the ridge by human agency. 

The bowlders of the general Drift are often found on very high ground, 
from two hundred to three hundred feet above the principal valleys. In 
some regions they are quite numerous, and very large. In the vicinity 
of Lancaster they are found at elevations two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred feet above the Hocking River. On the slopes, and near the top 
of Mt. Pleasant (an old river hill, with bold clifis on the western and 
northern sides), on the high ground between Lancaster and Rushville, 
and on the high lands on the west, which divide the waters of the Hock- 
ing and Scioto rivers, large bowlders are abundant. Many are also 
found in valleys which contain no modified or valley Drift. Over the 
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whole region they have evidently been dropped in a very miscellaneous 
way, as if from floating icebergs. 

The largest bowlder seen in the Second District is in a valley about a 
mile north-east of Lancaster. It is where it could not have been brought 
by any motive force acting in the immediate valley of the Hocking. 
High hills lie to the northward. An approximate measurement gave 
eighteen feet for its larger and sixteen feet for its smaller diameter. 
Smaller bowlders are not uncommon in the neighborhood, and one meas- 
uring seven by five feet is seen almost on the top of Mt. Pleasant, or 
about two hundred and fifty feet above the large bowlder just referred to, 
which lies near the base of the hills. The bowlders of this region show 
all the lithological characters of northern bowlders, being granites, 
quartzites, etc. Over the more western portion of the Drift area in the 
Second District we find more or less gravel on the high grounds, but to- 
ward the extreme eastern limit of the Drift no gravel has been observed. 

In the Hocking valley, and probably over a very considerable portion 
of the Second District, there is found in the low grounds a blue clay in 
which bowlders are occasionally seen. This clay is variable in thick- 
. ness. It is sometimes only two or three feet thick, and, indeed, it is 
often not found at all. There is proof that in some places channels were 
cut through it, and much of it carried away, after deposition by currents 
of water during the Drift era. I have never seen any of this clay upon 
the hills within the Drift areas. In this blue clay are remains of ancient 
vegetation in the form of trunks, roots, limbs, and twigs of trees, generally 
remarkably well preserved. In some localities nearly every deep well re- 
vealed fragments of such vegetation. The wood is apparently allied to 
the cypress of the lawer Mississippi valley. It was buricd by the mud 
brought in by the waters in the earlier portion of the Drift era. In the 
valleys of the Second District this Drift clay seldom, if ever, rests upon 
the rock bottom, but upon what I suppose to be the old alluvial sands and 
clays of the pre-glacial period. Above the Drift clay are the gravel and 
bowlders of the modified Drift, or terrace Drift, which were not deposited 
until long after the deposition of the Drift clay. We have thus two 
features of the original Drift—the gravel and bowlders scattered upon 
the higher grounds, and the Drift clay found in the low valleys. 

The Valley or Terrace Drift—This is simply the sand, gravel, and 
smaller bowlders brought down the leading valleys and distributed alpng 
the banks in great sand-flats and gravel-bars. The materials in all 
cases come from the general Drift, except such as would naturally come 
from the valleys and adjacent hill-sides, and become intermixed with 
the rest. In the terraces of the Muskingum valley we find pebbles of 
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coal and of the sandrock of .the Coal Measures, all evidently of home 
origin. The’ pebbles of coal could not have traveled far—the material 
is too soft to endure the friction and rough usage of a long journey. 

The Drift terraces are found along the Ohio, Muskingum, Licking, 
Hocking, and Scioto rivers, but on no others in the Second District. 
These are the only streams whose sources lie within the area of the general 
Drift, and, consequently, the only ones which could obtain the materials 
needed for true Drift terraces. These terraces have been more or less 
wasted and reduced in height since they were formed, but eighty feet 
above the stream is about the elevation of those best preserved. Being 
dry and easily drained, they afford desirable locations for the towns and 
villages of the present inhabitants, as they did for the Mound-builders, 
whose finest works are generally upon them. Zanesville, Marietta, Lan- 
caster, (zallipolis, Ironton, Portsmouth, and other towns of less size, are 
built wholly or in part on Drift terraces. The Ironton terrace has more 
clay mixed with the sand than is usual. The terrace on which a part of 
the city of Lancaster is built, the new and beautiful court-house having 
a commanding site on the summit, is one of the old Drift gravel banks. 
It is from seventy-five to eighty feet above the present bed of the Hocking 
River. We have now only a remnant of the original terrace, for the 
waters have swept around in rear of it, and left only an insular hill in 
the broad fertile valley. On the southern edge of the present hill the 
gravel is very coarse. This gravel at some points is found to be cemented 
together by carbonate of lime, and a stratum of coarse pudding-stone has 
been formed, which is used for rock-work, ferneries, ice-houses, etc., 
where picturesque effects are desired. A similar‘pudding-stone is found 
in a Drift terrace a few miles below Logan. 

Marietta is built on a large and beautiful terrace, formed at the conflu- 
ence of the Muskingum and Ohio rivers. It is composed of sand and 
gravel, the sand in some places fine enough for molders’ use. The gravel 
is often quite coarse, and contains pebbles of considerable size. In the 
south-eastern portion of the terrace, where it is crossed by Putnam street, 
there is a well-defined horizontal layer of fine blue clay, which indicates 
that at one time the currents of the two streams were of such equal level 
and equal force as to form un eddy of still water, from which the fine 
clay sediment was deposited. 

The terraces at Columbus and vicinity are broader than the usual val- 
ley terraces, and constitute a part of a far wider outspread of Drift mate- 
rials in the more flat country to the north The transition from the val- 
ley Drift to the general northern Drift, as it has been distributed and 
atranged by water, is almost imperceptrble. Perhaps the same aqueous 
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action which carried southward Drift materials and left them in terraces 
along the streams, modified to some extent the old Drift, giving it a some- 
what terraced character. 

There is in the Second District another and very distinct system of 
terraces found on streams emptying into the larger streams bordered by 
true Drift terraces. They may be called back-water terraces. When in 
the Ohio, Muskingum, Hocking, etc., rivers, the water in the Drift era stood 
eighty or ninety feet higher than at present, the back-water would set 
back up all the tributaries. In this still water the sand and sediment 
brought down these tributaries were depoisted, or, in other words, the still- 
water areas were silted up, as mill-ponds often are. When afterward the 
main streams gradually fell to their present level, these affluents cut 
through the back-water beds and carried away much of the soft materials, 
but left in many places fringing terraces, which tell very plainly how they 
were formed. In these back-water terraces we find no true Drift sand and 
gravel. The beds are entirely of home origin. Such terraces I have seen 
on the Little Scioto River, above its junction with the Ohio at Scioto- 
ville, on Duck Creek, and on the Little Muskingum River, in Washing- 
ton county, and on Sunday Creek, in Athens county. Ihave no doubt 
they are to be found on a large number of streams. 

When we carry back the study of our surface geology to the period 
immediately antecedent to the Drift, we find that all the leading valleys 
had been eroded by the same system of surface drainage which now ex- 
ists. The general surface features of the whole State were the same as 
now. The Scioto, Hocking, and Licking rivers drain by their upper 
waters much of the central and level portions of the State, a region now 
thickly covered with a mantle of Drift materials. They drained the 
same area before the era of the Drift. The Drift agencies could not have 
planed down or essentially modified this upper flat country to any appre- 
ciable extent—they merely covered it with debris. The same reason- 
ing applies to the northern slope of the State. The Cuyahoga River, for 
example, had, as shown by Dr. Newberry in Vol. I.,in his report on Cuya- 
hoga county, eroded a very deep channel, which was subsequently filled 
with Drift. This stream flowed northward into a deep valley now oceu- 
pied by Lake Erie and by the Drift clays which form its bed. Similar val- 
leys and channels of streams emptying into the Lake were doubtless filled 
by the Drift. These facts furnished by Dr. Newberry tend to show that 
the surface features of the State were essentially the same before the Drift 
era as now. The clays, gravel, and bowlders of that period were laid 
down upon a surface already brought into its present form and contour 
by agencies at work during an indefinite period antecedent to the Drift 
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era. So far as I have observed, the work done by the Drift agency itself 
in sculpturing the rock surfaces of Ohio has been almost infinitessimally 
small. With the valley of the Ohio River and its tributaries on the 
southern slope of the State before tne Drift era as now, and with the 
great northern depression, or valley, now filled by Lake Erie, and the 
streams draining the northern slope into it as now, there was little for 
the Drift forces to do except to scatter over an old surface its various ma- 
terials of clays, bowlders, etc. Doubtless wherever there were rock sur- 
faces exposed, these forces, whatever they.may have been, acted as a file 
or sand-paper upon wood already carved, to smooth down many of the 
minor asperities, and the tool-marks remain at various points on the 
smoothed or striated rocks. 

The larger streams in the Second District had at some time antecedent 
to the Drift era large portions of their beds deeper than now, as shown 
by wells and borings. They had at no time beds of uniform depth and 
slope, the softer rock strata over which they flowed being more readily 
eroded than the harder. From this cause there would be formed pools 
separated by ripples or waterfalls. The ancient pools are now filled with 
alluvial materials, excepting where we find the Drift clay, and the latter, 
so far as I have observed, seldom, if ever, rests directly upon the bed-rock, 
but upon sand or gravel. The harder rocks were where the ancient 
rapids or falls are now sometimes seen, and constitute the present bed- 
rock of the streams. The Ohio River now flows upon a solid rock floor 
at Letart Falls, in Meigs county, and such bed-rocks are reported by the 
United States engineers, who have carefully investigated the Ohio River 
with reference to the improvement of its navigation. Similar rock beds 
are found in the Muskingum and Hocking rivers. The following facts 
have been obtained through the courtesy of E W. Sprague, Esq., of Low- . 
ell, Washington county, who was connected with the construction of the 
slack-water improvement of the Muskingum River: “ At Marietta, at 
the east end of the dam, the solid rock was found twenty-four feet below 
the low-water mark, but no rock at all was found under the western two- 
thirds of the dam. At Devol’s the dam is built on ‘red soap-stone,’ no 
harder rock appearing, except near the lock at the east end.” This soap- 
stone is a common red clay shale found in the upper Coal Measures. At 
Lowell the dam is “on rock, but when we go above or below, the rock 
disappears on one side of the river or the other.” At Beverly “the dam 
at the east end is built on rock, but at the west end no rock is found to 
the depth of sixty feet.” “At Luke Chute the lock and east end of dam 
are built on rock, but at the west end no rock is found to the depth of 
eighty feet.” “ At Windsor the dam is built on soap-stone bottom, no 
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rock (i. e., hard rock) appearing, except near the lock.” At McConnels 
ville the dam is built upon a “soft, shelly rock.” At Rokeby “no rock 
was found, and the dam is built upon a sand foundation. At Taylors 
ville the dam is built upon the bed-rock of the river. At Zanesville the 
dam is upon the bed-rock. At Symmes Creek the dam and lock are on 
soap-stone at the east end, but no rock was found at the west end within 
a depth of sixty feet.” 

The Muskingum and Licking rivers, at their junction at Zanesville, 
flow upon the hard, stratified rocks, the most important of which is a foe 
siliferous limestone. Under Putnam Hill we see the rock strata extend- 
ing beneath the water. About a half a mile below, on the east side of 
the Muskingum, we find the stratified rocks also extending out under 
the river. It is, however, quite possible that the Licking once had a 
deeper channel east of the present one, and united with the Muskingum 
much higher up the latter stream, and from that point the united 
streams flowed under the present site of the city, coming into the exist 
ing channel down toward the lower lock on the canal. If this were 60, 
the Drift gravel choked up this old channel, and both streams flow now 
upon the marginal rock platform which was once the western shore. 

The falls of the Hocking, at Logan, are in a hard conglomerate—the 
top of the Waverly conglomerate—while east of the falls the alluvial 
sands extend down lower than the surface of the rock at the falls. At 
these falls there are many pot-holes. In a mining shaft sixty feet deep,a 
mile or two above Salina, in the immediate valley of the Hocking, the 
usually heavy sandrock over the coal was found to be eroded, leaving 
only a very few feet of it, and in a drift-way from the bottom of the 
shaft a pot-hole extending through the sandrock into the coal seam was 
struck. In the explorations considerable quantities of buried wood were 
found. The erosion of the rock and the pot-hole would indicate that in 
the pre-glacial time there had been at this point falls or rapids. The 
shaft revealed nothing but alluvium in penetrating to the sandrock, no 
true Drift materials being found. In a well near this shaft the lower 
jaw of a mammoth was found sixteen feet below the surface. Before the 
Drift, we may reasonably believe that the larger streams of south-eastern 
Ohio showed exactly the same inequality in their beds that would natu- 
rally be made by streams of considerable current passing over strata of 
unequal hardness, and exactly such as has been made by the Kanawhs 
and other streams in similar geological formations south of the Ohio, in 
West Virginia, and beyond the region of the Drift. There were ledge 
of hard strata crossing the channels and making falls and rapids, while 
below were pools of varying depth, partially filled with sand and mud. 
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This I suppose to be the law of erosion in rocks of unequal hardness, and 
has innumerable illustrations. 

Any elevation of the continent would not tend to change this law, 
although such elevation is required for the explanation of the erosion of 
channels and of bays now below the level of the sea. But inland, and in 
regions so high that the streams could not be affected by any back or 
dead-water, the drainage has always been the same as now. The erosion 
of the pools in the softer rocks would, after a time, reach its maximum, 
and the pools would gradually fill up with sand and mud, and then the 
chief erosion would be on the hard strata of the intervening ledges, re- 
ducing them slowly to the common level of the bed of the stream, to be 
covered in time with alluvial materials. In our larger streams only a 
few of the old rock barriers are now to be seen, but there are doubtless 
large numbers which are covered with only a few feet of sand or mud. 

The work of erosion in southern Ohio has been going on ever since the 
Carboniferous era, and it has been, consequently, very great. Standing 
on the summit of one of our high hills, we may look for miles across in- 
tervening valleys to some distant knob, and realize that by the slow pro- 
cess of surface drainage the rock strata which once connected the two 
points have been removed. The tops of anticlinals, such as the N ewell’s 
Run uplift i in Washington county, have also been removed by the same 
slow agencies. A few miles south of the Ohio River; in West Virginia, 
the continuation of the Newell’s Run anticlinal ridge was once a narrow 
mountain a thousand feet high above the present streams. It has been 
eroded away, leaving hills no higher than the others in the neighborhood, 
and these ure intersected in all directions by valleys. 

In these ancient valleys of southern Ohio, and doubtless over the hills 
as well, there was a growth of vegetation, and trunks and branches of 
trees indicate a forest growth. These remains are found both in the 
alluvial materials at very considerable depths, and also in the blue clays 
of the Drift. It is, however, improbable that these valleys were ever 
occupied by moving glaciers, for such glaciers would entirely sweep 
away all the local vegetation. The short, sharp curves of many of these 
valleys would apparently entirely prevent any glacial motion in such 
deep and crooked river beds. In the subsidence by which the land was 
lowered so that the waters could bring in and deposit as sediment the 
blue clays, the overthrow and burial of the old forest trees of the valleys 
took place. This was the first work of the Drift period, as recorded in 
south-eastern Ohio. These waters were connected with a great northern 
subsidence, and in the waters of this sea was floating northern ice, from 
which bowlders were dropped into the same mud, which buried the old 
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vegetation. The Drift gravel terraces which often overlie the blue clays 
were formed long afterwards. The subsidence increased so that the 
waters in the Second District were several hundred feet—probably not less 
than five hundred feet—above the present level of Lake Erie, as shown by 
the heights of the bowlders on the hills. A few facts would indicate a 
somewhat deeper submergence than this. There is no proof that at any 
time was there in the Second District any great continuous sheet of 
glacier ice. There is no general planing off of the rocks, but every 
where among the hills where the northern bowlders are most abundant, 
are projecting knobs or outliers of soft rocks, which would naturally be 
an easy prey to such’a destructive force as would be exerted by the 
movement of a vast glacier. Fine exhibitions of such outlying knobs 
and cliffs of soft sandstone rock are seen on the high table-land west of 
Lancaster dividing the waters of the Hocking and Scioto rivers. The 
Drift sea was around these small knobs, for all about are Drift bowlders 
and gravel. The small knobs could not have survived the abrading 
power of a great glacial sheet moving on irresistibly from the north. 
At the time of the greatest submergence, all, or very nearly all, of the 
Second District was below the water, and at that time no local glaciers 
were possible; but such glaciers would be possible both during the 
progress of the subsidence and that of the emergence. I have, however, 
found no strie upon any rock surfaces in the Second District. These, 
however, if made, would hardly remain in the soft rocks of the Waverly 
or of the Coal Measures, which are readily disintegrated under atmos- 
pherie influences. If found, however, they might have been made by 
the ice-rafts where they ground along the bottom or impinged against the 
slopes of the hills, or by the movements of shore ice. Pres. Orton reports 
such glacial strie in the high lands west of the Scioto, in Highland 
county, which he considers the work of a great continuous northern 
glacier. The great current in which the great ice-rafts floated appears 
to have moved in a southerly direction a little west of south, the eastern 
limit being in the western part of Muskingum county, and Ashland, on 
the Ohio River. East of this general line I have found but a single 
bowlder on high ground, that in Washington county. This line was not 
the eastern limit of the water, but the limit of the floating ice. 

The Drift phenomena of the Second District connect themselves, with- 
out any perceptible change, with those of the great general Drift of the 
North. There is nothing wanting except striation of surface rocks, and 
these may have once existed. Local glaciers on the highest unsubmerged 
lands, the moving ice-rafte, and doubtless vast quantities of shore ice, 
may well explain the strie and their varying directions. The Drift 
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period was of immense duration, and the great northern currents, with 
their floating icebergs, with loads of debris from northern regions, would 
in time be able to cover the bottom of the shallow sea with the materials 
we now find, and arranged as we now find them. All geologists agree 
in the belief in a submergence of the land, the only difference of opinion 
being in regard to the question whether prior to such submergence there 
had been spread over the whole North a vast and continuous glacier. To 
such a vast continental glacier is attributed by some the mighty work 
of giving shape and configuration to all the surface within its range, 
reducing mountains and hills to plains, and digging out the basins of 
lakes sometimes to depths even below the level of the ocean. We 
have already seen that in the Second District there is no evidence that 
the pre-glacial or ante-drift surface was essentially different from what 
it now is. If there were a climate so arctic in character as to allow of 
the extension of a sheet of ice immensely thick almost to the Ohio River, 
we should expect that the same cold climate would necessitate glaciation 
in the Alleglany Mountains but a short distance south of the Ohio, where 
no traces of glaciers have been found. The average altitude of the Alle- 
ghany range is 3,000 feet. If, on the other hand, the cold were produced 
by marine currents coming down from the arctic region, it would have 
the sharp limitations characteristic of such currents at the present day. 
It is doubted by many geologists of high authority whether we have, 
even in Greenland and in the antarctic regions, any thing now corre- 
sponding to such a widely-extending glacier. There are glaciers in these 
polar regions occupying the valleys sloping to the sea, but not one uni- 
versal glacier. If this is true, there is no analogy for such a vast glacier 
as is claimed, except such as may be found in local glaciers like those of 
the Alps, and such local glaciers are freely admitted to have existed on 
the higher grounds adjacent to the icy northern currents. 

If, again, the cold were so great and so wide-spread as the whole gla- 
ciation of so large a part of the northern continent would call for, whence 
the heat for evaporating the moisture to be condensed by the cold into 
the snow and ice of the great glacial mantle? Prof. Tyndall has forcibly 
suggested this difficulty. 

Again, what force or vis a tergo could have been exerted to impel the vast 
glacier across the great valley of the lakes, and up and over the high ground 
tothe south? In all recorded movements of glaciers the ice is carried down 
slopes, so that gravity, if not positively aiding, could not retard the move- 
ment. If a glacial sheet extended into southern Ohio, it must have passed 
over the vast distance from the high lands (now reported to be only 1,500 
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feet high, which is not as high as the highest lands of the Ohio water- 
shed, as reported by Dr. Newberry) between the lakes and Hudson’s Bay, 
across a general depression, in which lie the lakes, and up over the water- 
shed dividing the waters of the lakes and the Ohio River. The Duke of 
Argyll, President of the Geological Society of London, has well said in 
his recent annual address: “We know that the descent of a glacier, even 
down the steep declivities of Mont Blanc, is retarded by such an enor 


mous amount of friction that the coherence of its substance is overcome; ° 


the base of it is, as it were, torn from its superincumbent mass, and the 
progress of the base is reduced to one-half of the rate at which the sur- 
face moves. We know that this is the result in a case where the force 
of gravity is at its maximum, and none of ‘its momentum has been lost. 
We know, also, that in no part of the existing world is the phenome 
non presented of ice streams moving for great distances even over level 
ground, still less ascending steep gradients, and this, too, at a great dis- 
tance from the declivities which give impetus to forward motion. * * * 
I can not help thinking that there is a fundamental fallacy in compar 
ing the movement of ice masses down the slopes of a mountain with any 
movement of such masses which is possible on level ground or against 
opposing slopes. In the one case gravity is an assisting, in the other 
case it is a resisting, force. In the one case, the heavier the mass of ice 
the easier and faster will be its motion; in the other case, every addi- 
tional ton must add to the difficulty of effecting movement. In the one 
case, thrust and gravity act together; in the other case, thrust must act 
alone, with gravity and friction to counteract it. * * * * It would 
be altogether illogical to suppose that because these molecular changes 
(by variations of temperature acting on the molecular structure of the 
ice) are able to overcome friction when they are powerfully assisted by 
the gravity of the mass lying on a steep slope, therefore they are equally 
able to overcome friction with no such assistance from gravity, but, on 
the contrary, with gravity exerting all its force in favor of rest and 
against motion of any kind.” 

In Canada and along the old sea margin, as at Portland, Maine, the 
Drift clays contain marine shells of existing arctic forms. Principal 
Dawson, of Montreal, who has studied the Drift phenomena of Canada 
with rare ability and painstaking, has enumerated from the Drift, of 
plants, 10 species; radiata, 24; mollusca, 140; articulata, 26; and verte 
brata, chiefly fishes, 5. In the West no marine forms, so far as I kno¥, 
have been found in our Drift clays, but I doubt whether the search bas 
been sufficiently extensive and minute. Plants, however, are not ut 
common. The living marine forms dredged from the depths of Lake 
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Superior indicate that at one time the lakes may have been filled with 
salt water from the arctic regions. 

The terraced valley Drift is known to extend far down the Ohio River. 
Profs. E. W. Hilgard and F. V. Hopkins, in their geological researches 
in the lower Mississippi valley, find in the Orange sand a wide out-spread 
of gravel, pebbles, and occasionally small bowlders, which they connect 
with the Drift of the northern States. Prof. Hopkins quotes the fact 
of the elevation at which bowlders were found on high lands in the 
Second Geological District of Ohio, as reported in the Report for 1869, as 
showing that if these bowlders were transported by floating ice-rafts, as 
he believed, and not by a vast, continuous northern glacier, the whole 
district of. the lower Mississippi was submerged in the Drift era, and by 
these submerging waters the Drift materials he finds in the South could 
readily have been transported. He gives a table of the elevations of the 
higher lands in the path of such a great southern current to prove 
that such high ‘lands have all been beneath the water, and so were not 
insuperable barriers to such a current. 

Prof. Hilgard writes: “The gravel is composed of northern rocks dis- 
posed in belts, of which one occupies the main axis of the embayment, 
while others mark outlets now closed; and the extensive denudation and 
violent plowing up of the more ancient formations clearly prove the 
occurrence of an immense flow of waters southward, which, in the main 
channels, moved pebbles of many pounds weight, while between them 
the deposition of the finer materials took place in the more quiet waters. 
That these events were not of a local character, that, on the contrary, 
the phenomena observed in the southern States are but the necessary 
consequences and complements of the Drift phenomena of the North, 
hardly requires discussion; but it is time that these facts were more gen- 
erally understood and taken into the account by American geologists, 
and that the Ohio should cease to be proclaimed as ‘the southern limit of 
the Drift.” 

Westward of the State of Ohio the Drift is found in most of the west- 
ern States. The State of Iowa I have crossed on four different east and 
weet lines of railroad, and examined a large number of railroad cuts, 
and every where I find evidences of Drift deposited and arranged by the 
action of currents.of water. Similar Drift phenomena appear under the 
“Bluff” formation in the north-western part of Missouri, as reported by 
Prof. G. C. Broadhead in the recent report of the geological survey of 
that State. These many facts attest the submergence of a vast area, and 
doubtless for a vast period of time, during which the bowlders and for- 
eign rocks were brought in, and the bottom of the comparatively shallow 
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sea was subject to such changes as currents and grounding ice would 
naturally produce. Further north, in higher latitudes of the continent, 
there were doubtless many glaciers, and these may have moved in the 
same channels for such long periods of time as to have performed a very 
considerable work of erosion in deep furrows and strie. 





CHAPTER LI. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF WASHINGTON COUNTY. 


This county is situated upon the Ohio River, the river constituting its 
southern and eastern boundary. It is bounded on the north by the coun- 
ties of Monroe, Noble, and Morgan, and on the west by Morgan and 
Athens. It is divided into two proximately equal parts by the Mus- 
kingum River, which, entering the county in the north-west corner, 
flows, with many windings, in a general south-east direction, and enters 
the Ohio at Marietta. 

The length of the Ohio River along the southern and eastern border of 
Washington county is very nearly fifty-four miles. In this distance the 
stream falls thirty-two feet, giving an average fall of about seven inches 
per mile. But this fall is not evenly distributed through the whole dis- 
tance, for the river consists of a series of alternating pools and shallows, 
and in the latter the chief fall is found. According to the Government 
surveys, there are in the aggregate about twenty-four miles of pools, in 
which the water is seven feet or more deep. The remaining thirty miles 
are made up of comparative shallows and ripples. 

It appears to be the law of all streams of much length to form for 
themselves an uneven bed. This would be so if flowing upon rock beds, 
if the strata were of unequal hardness; and this is always the case when 
flowing in alluvial beds. To change the natural character of the cur- 
rent of the Ohio so as to give a proximate uniformity of depth in low- 
water seasons, is a problem of the highest importance to the commercial 
interests of the West. 

The elevation of the Ohio above tide-water at the upper end of the 
county, one and one-fourth miles above Matamoras, is 588.3 feet, and the 
elevation where the river leaves the county at the lowest point of Belpre 
is 556.3 feet. If we take the survey for the New York and Erie Canal, 
the elevation of Lake Erie is 565 feet ahove tide-water. This determina- 
tion may properly be preferred over railroad surveys, since, generally, 
surveys for canals are made with more minute accuracy than railroad 
surveys. 

The point on the Ohio where the elevation is 565 feet above tide- 
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water, or at the exact level of Lake Erie, is 2.9 miles above the mouth of 
Little Kanawha at Parkersburg. The surveys of the New York and 
Erie Railroad make the elevation, of Lake Erie 569 feet, or four feet 
higher. How this discrepancy is to be explained I do not know, but the 
results of the earlier survey are, I think, generally accepted. Prof. Ar- 
nold Guyot gives 565 feet as the elevation, and Col. Chas. Whittlesey, of 
Cleveland, who has carefully collected the various surveys, gives the 
same. Col. Chas. Ellet—probably taking his data from the surveys of 
the Muskingum River Improvement and of the Ohio canals—gives the 
elevation of the mouth of the Muskingum above tide-water as 571 feet, 
while the Government surveys of the Ohio River give it as 569.821 feet, 
a difference of 1.179 feet. If we accept the figures of the Government 
survey, and, also, 565 feet as the elevation of the Lake, then the mouth 
of the Muskingum is 4.821 feet above the level of the Lake. 

_ The surface drainage of the county is very complete. The principal 
affluents of the Ohio within the county besides the Muskingum are the 
Little Muskingum River, Duck Creek, and the Little Hocking River. 
Wolf Creek, which drains a considerable area in the north-west part of 
the county, is a tributary of the Muskingum, and empties into the latter 
a little above Beverly. ; 

The drainage system of the county presents some very interesting facts. 
The Ohio River, Little Muskingum, Duck Creek, and the Muskingum 
all converge toward a common center, the last three uniting with the 
former in Marietta township. The Ohio, which flows in a channel 
nearly parallel with the Little Muskingum, is deflected north-westerly 
by the West Virginia hills, and meets the other streams mentioned. 
The slopes of nearly half a circle find their lowest point at a common 
centre in Marietta township. 

The Little Muskingum drains the south-western part of Monroe county, 
and entering Washington county near the north-east corner of Ludlow 
township, flows through Ludlow, Independence, Lawrence, Newport, 
and Marietta townships to the Ohio. Its branches also drain portions of 
Jolly and Grandview townships. All of Liberty township, except the 
north-west corner, is drained by Fifteen-Mile Creek, a branch coming in 
from the north. Duck Creek flows nearly south through Washington 
county, and drains a comparatively limited area lying in Aurelius, 8a- 
lem, Fearing, and Marietta townships. The Pawpaw branch extends 
into the north-west corner of Liberty, and Whipple’s Run rises in Fear. 
ing. There is within the county no western tributary of Duck Creek of 
any considerable size, the watershed or dividing ridge between the Duck 
Creek and the Muskingum being generally very near the former stream. 
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The-northern tributaries of the Muskingum within the county are all 
small. Bear Creek, Cat’s Creek, and Big Run are the chief, and drain 
Adams and the western part of Salem township. On the western and 
southern side of the Muskingum its principal tributaries ard two—Rain- 
bow Creek and Wolf Creek; the former flowing eastward, and entering 
the Muskingum in Muskingum township, and the latter, with its several 
branches, flowing northward, and draining Watertown, Palmer, Wesley, 
and the northern portions of Fairfield, Barlow, and Warren, and small 
parts of some other adjacent townships. The slope drained by the 
waters of Wolf Creek, in this county, is proximately a north-western one, 
and directly opposite the general slope of southern Ohio. . 

In the south-western part of the county is the Little Hocking River, 
the east branch of which rises in the southern part of Warren, just back 
of the Ohio River hills, and flows south-westerly through Dunham and 
Belpre, to unite with the west branch in the extreme western part of 
the latter township. The west branch drains the southern part of Fair- 
field and Decatur, flowing in a general south-easterly direction toward 
the Ohio River. 

Thus it will be seen that the county presents a great variety of surface 
slopes. In the eastern half of the county the slope is south-western and 
southern, while in the western, ¢.¢., west of the Muskingum, it is chiefly 
northern and south-western. While the general drainage of south-east- 
ern Ohio is to the south-east, the large streams, like the Muskingum and 
Hocking, flowing in a direction proximately at right angles to the direc- 
tion of the Ohio, yet in Washington county we have almost every va- 
riety of direction. 

What originally determined the flow of streams in these different di- 
rections it is impossible now to determine. In some parts of the State 
the dip of the strata determines the direction of drainage, but this can 
not be the case to any large extent in Washington connty. 

East of the Muskingum River the rocks show many undulations of 
dip, with some well-marked uplifts, such as those on Newell’s Run and 
Cow Run; but these original elevations have not served to deflect the di- 
rection of streams. Cow Run has cut its valley directly through the 
Cow Run uplift from east to west, and Newell’s Run has singularly 
enough eroded its valley longitudinally in the very axis of the Newell’s 
Run uplift. Similar facts appear in West Virginia, where, in the south- 
ern continuation of the Newell’s Run uplift, the erosion has removed 
many hundreds of feet from the top of the anticlinal, and the present 
streams cut through it in all direetions. 

If it is remembered that the area now constituting Washington county 


as 
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has been high and dry land ever since its Carboniferous era, excepting a 
temporary submergence in the Quaternary period, it will be seen that 
there has been time enough for the removal of the summits of all the 
anticlinal ridges by the simple action of such eroding agencies as are 
now at work degrading the hills. It is true that the direction of streams 
is, for limited distances, determined by the character of the strata of 
rocks in which they flow, the softer strata yielding a passage, while the 
harder resist. This will explain many of the crooked ways of our 
streams, which would be otherwise utterly inexplicable. But this 
cause could not have determined the general direction of the streams in 
Washington county. 

Sou.— The immediate valleys of the Ohio and Muskingum are very 
rich and productive, and equal in fertility to any lands in the State. 
There are in the county about fifty-four miles in length along .the Ohio 
River, and about thirty-two miles along the Muskingum. This county 
has, therefore, a large aggregate area of the finest alluvial soil. In these 
valleys alone we find the sandy Drift terraces, which are generally at an 
elevation of from seventy to eighty feet above the streams. While the 
soil of the terraces is not so rich as that of the lower alluvial ground, it 
is, nevertheless, generally fertile, and being a warm and early soil and 
easily cultivated, it is the favorite one for many crops. There is in the 
gravel and among the pebbles of these terraces a considerable quantity 
of limestone, which adds: greatly to the fertility. The valleys of Duck 
Creek and Little Muskingum are generally much narrower, and show no 
Drift terraces. The alluvial soil in these valleys is composed of sedi- 
mentary materials derived from the Carboniferous strata of this county 
and of Noble and Monroe. From the nature of the strata, we should not 
expect, as a rule, a soil as rich as in the longer valleys of the Ohio and 
Muskingum, where there is a larger variety of soil-producing materials 
in the strata traversed, and especially more of limestone. The soil on 
the hills and hill-sides in the county is determined in quality by the 
nature of the strata composing the hills. It is richest where there is an 
abundance of limestone, and poorest when derived from disintegrated 
sandstone. In some cases I have found strata of highly soluble lime 
stone of great fertilizing value situated half way up the hill-sides, while 
above are sandrocks and sandy shales. Yet the more sterile sandstone 


‚soil is often cultivated and the rich limestone soil neglected. It has 


been estimated that the alluvial valley of the Muskingum is three 
fourths of a mile wide. If so, there would be 15,360 acres of land in the 
immediate valley. If we estimate the average width in both bottom 
and terrace land of the north bank of the Ohio at one-half mile, we have 
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17,280 acres, and a total in the two valleys within the limits of Wash- 
ington county of 32,640 acres. The largest deposits of limestone strata 
are perhaps those found along Wolf Creek, but they are so low in the 
valley—indeed, often in the bed of the stream—that they produce little 
fertilizing effect. In Adams, Salem, and Liberty townships there are 
valuable deposits of highly soluble limestone, which are of the utmost 
agricultural importance, and give to many farms a rich and almost self- 
perpetuating soil. Such limestones are not altogether wanting in sev- 
eral other townships, but are most abundant in the townships named. 
The smoothest lands in the county, and those most attractive to the eye, 
excepting the more immediate river valleys, are found on the slope 
drained by the branches of Wolf Creek, in the townships of Barlow, 
Watertown, Palmer, etc. They are not, perhaps, the richest, for there is 
a deficiency in limestone; but they lie beautifully, and in their gentle 
undulations and gradual slopes are in marked contrast with the abrupt 
hills so common in other parts of the county. Taken as a whole, the 
soil of Washington county is in quality above the average of that of the 
counties of southern Ohio. Even its most rough and forbidding hills 
have, by the frugal and industrious German population, been rendered 
productive and attractive. | 

General Geological Features: — The county lies wholly within the Coal 
Measures, and in the upper portion of the series. There are no other 
geological formations represented within the county, if we except the 
surface materials which constitute the Drift terraces of the Muskingum 
and Ohio valleys, which are of Quaternary age. There is in Barlow, on 
the northern slope of the Wolf Creek waters, the probable evidence of 
an ancient lake bed, which is also, doubtless, Quaternary in age. The 
Drift terraces constitute a uniform series of ancient gravel banks and 
sand bars, formed at a time when the Ohio and Muskingum Rivers were 
at a far higher stage than now. The materials of these terraces were 
brought from the north, from areas once covered by largé deposits of 
sand, gravel, bowlders, etc. Duck Creek and Little Muskingum are not 
sufficiently far north to reach these Drift areas, and, consequently, no true 
Drift terraces are found upon them. On the Little Muskingum and 
Duck Creek I have noticed some terraced banks, but they show none of 
the extra-limital materials found in the Drift terraces, and were made 
by the deposit of the proper river sands where the current of these 
streams met the back-water of the Ohio, at the time when the waters of 
the latter were probably eighty or one hundred feet higher than now. 
In the Drift gravel in the Ohio and Muskingum terraces we find a great 
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variety of pebbles and small bowlders, very interesting in their litho- 
logical and palsontological characters. In addition to granites, quarts 
ites, and greenstones, and all forms of the harder rocks found north of 
the lakes, we have the fossils of all the fossiliferous strata lying to the 
north. These are found best preserved when imbedded in cherty lime- 
stone. With time and patience, one could obtain in these Drift gravel 
banks a very good cabinet of minerals and fossils. It is not uncommon 
to find considerable accumulations of rounded pebbles of bituminous 
coal and small bowlders of our Coal Measure sandrocks. Bowlders of 
the Waverly sandstone and of the Corniferous limestone ‘are very conr 
mon. Away from the Drift terraces I have never found in Washington 
county but a single Drift bowlder, and this I picked up on the high di 
vide between the Muskingum and Duck Creek, about three hundred 
feet above these streams. There is a possibility that it may have been 
carried up from the banks of the Muskingum by human agency. If 
not thus brought, it was doubtless dropped from floating ice at a time 
of submergenee, when at other points in the State large numbers of 
Drift bowlders were dropped on higher ground than this. 

Passing from the Drift and surface geology, we find the stratified rocks 
of the county all belonging to the Coal Measure formation. It is common 
to divide our Ohio Coal Measures into two divisions, Upper and Lower, 
the dividing line being that of the Pittsburgh seam of coal. But the 
Pittsburgh and Wheeling seams are the same, according to the Pennsyl 
vania geologists, and I have, by careful tracing through the several cou» 
ties, identified the Pomeroy and Wheeling seams as the same. If, there- 
fore, the Pomeroy seam be taken as the base of the Upper Coal Measures, 
nearly all-of Washington county lies in the upper series. The Pomeroy 
seam is found in large development west of the Washington county line 
on Federal Creek and its branches in Rome, Berne, and Ames townships, 
and in Marion and Homer townships, in Morgan county. But the seam 
dips to the edstward, and is not seen any where in the west half of Wash- 
ington county. But in the undulations and uplifts in the eastern part of 
the county it appears on Duck Creek and Little Muskingum, and in the 
Newell’s Run uplift in.Newport township. The most extensive seam of 
coal in the county is the one found eighty-five to one hundred feet above 
the Pomeroy seam, which has a wide range in Adams, Aurelius, Salem, 
Liberty, Fearing, Lawrence, Newport, etc. This is the upper Salem coal, 
or the “sandstone seam,” so called from the fact that in Salem it gener- 
ally lies under a heavy sandrock. It is generally of sufficient thickness 
for profitable mining, and is of good quality. There is a seam of coal 
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about one hundred feet higher in the series, found in many parts of the 
county, which is generally thin, but serving a purpose for local use. It 
is seldom sufficiently thick to warrant extensive mining. There is in 
Washington county an adequate supply of coal. It only needs the proper 
facilities for distribution. Unfortunately, all the seams of coal in the 
hills bordering the Ohio River are thin. The Pomeroy and the one 
about ninety feet above it are brought upin the Newell’s Run uplift, 
but are too thin near the Ohio River for extensive and profitable mining. 
Upon the Muskingum the Coal Run seam, which is the one above the 
Pomeroy seam, is in fair development. "When mined with discrimina- 
tion, the better coal of the seam is of very fair quality and suitable for 
all general uses. This coal meets a want on the river which could not 
otherwise be well supplied. A large supply of coal may be obtained 
above Lowell, on the waters of Cat’s Creek and Big Run. The Cat’s 
Creek seam extends through the hills, and is found well developed on 
the head waters of Bear Creek, a stream which enters the Muskingum 
a mile below Lowell. All these locations of coal will be noticed more in 
detail in the reports on the different townships. 

Iron ores have been found only in limited extent in the county, seldom 
in quantity to warrant mining. The traditional mines of lead and sil- 
ver ores are every where, although I could never find them, and never 
saw any body who had found them. The poor Indian, who never used 
either of these metals until he obtained them from the white man, is 
generally charged with the working of these mines. 

Salt, in the form of rich brines, may be found in many parts of the 
county by sufficiently deep boring. Many oil wells have struck ample 
supplies of brine. . 

Petroleum is found in considerable quantity in several townships east 
of the Muskingum. 

DECATUR TOWNSHIP. 


This township is in the western part of the county, and adjoins the 
Athens county line. It is drained chiefly by the west branch of Little 
Hocking River, excepting the north-western corner, which is drained by 
the heads of Big Run, a branch of Federal Creek. The township is 
hilly, but the soil is of fair quality. 

In order to understand the geology of this township, it may be well to 
enter it on the north-west by the way of the valley of Big Run, for the 
Marietta and Cincinnati Railroad is located in this valley, and the rail- 
road cuts will greatly aid us. At Big Run Station, in Rome township, 
Athens county, the Pomeroy seam of coal is below the level of the stream, 
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where it was once reached by a shaft near the station-house. The seam 
of coal about ninety to one hundred feet above the Pomeroy seam is there 
seen in the side hill forty-six feet above the railroad track. This seam 
is about four feet thick, but, unfortunately, contains near the middle a 
stratum of fire-clay from a foot and a half to two feet thick. At Philip 
Totnan’s, section 12, there are four feet six inches of coal, exclusive of the 
clay. Following the railroad east, we find this seam of coal about three 
feet above the level of the track. As this point is not far from the county 
line, we may here begin an examination of the strata seen as we ascend 
the railroad grade to Cutler Station. Bringing the separate portions into 
one section, it is as follows, in the descending order: 


Ft. In. 
1. Coarse sandstone, in part conglomerate, forming ledges ......... ...... 30 0 
2. Coal and slate in cut at Cutler Station .......0: cssscocs ccscsccee covsceces ces 0 6 
3. Shale, containing coal plants, Cutler Station ...............ce0 sssces conve 5 0 
4. Sand rock.........00 ceccccscece soveceece seeeeeces concesees soevese © cesnaceee sannnuans succes 6 0 
"5. Shale .........00 cesses concee sannnnnon anansn coccesces annununen onnananna snsces aunnne seceesaee 8 0 
6. Sand rock.........csseee snnornnen sununenne sossessssces ceases conses snnuun cosseaees ssevesoes 20 0 
7. Shale .......c0 senuonaun nonnun coveccnes coscon senses sennanuen nunsnunnuunnannen cesses sonvenace 6 0 
B. Coal .......00 ssssecsee ononnn enanenannunanennenen senses sanannnan seneescen consee succes seenenes 0 6 
9. Clay .....c0ce ccccccess sonuunsan snnanuunummenunen sunnsn sonseenen cesses snecmeses ences ceceeese 0 2 
10. Coal ...... cccrsseee onunsn snunannnonnn onnen ananenson susnun sessesccsesens seeses senses tenses «03 
11. Clay ....00 ccescecee onnnnonen annunnnnn consscnce sonannnnn aennnnnen consceesscese senses sanasıen 1 6 
12. Blue limestone ...... assesses nenne sonsunnen sonaunune snannn coscscesecsscesevece sescsess 1 0 
13. Clay shale .......0..cccscccess onnunonan sunaun sonen sonsnnune susanunan annnsanen surune nes 8 0 
14. Sandstone .........00cccccesces csccccecs snunnanan aanununnı senses cesses sannnsann eocoesees 2 0 
15. Clay shale ...... cccssccesscece cessceas conssccee couse seseccces snnnen aussen eossecees one 30 
16. Not seen .„...nucs cosscsene sonnonunn sennuenun annnnnenn sonnan senses sonsssees snunun nn senannne 30 0 
17. Sandstone .......0. sesceccee cosscenee sonvas coseesces annnen sunnennen seseeees soseaseveces 11 0 
18. Shale ........ ....00secece snnnne sannnnunn conces auunan ceccse sosees succes snnans concen conscsces 7 0 
19. Limestome.......... soouuuone sansunann cnscccess snsonunsesnunnenenne seceenees ssuonanssoncnn 1 0 
20. Shales, chiefly ............c00 cssvsecen secs sonnanune aunnanere annnnnunn cossenses coves 13 0 
21. Sandstone, Quarsied ........01 csscsscoscesescesces sanunn coveceses susanne sesces cesses eee 27 0° 
22. Coal, upper Big Run seam (not measured). 


Railroad track. 


It is possible that the limits of Decatur township may extend far 
enough west to take in the lowest coal of the above section, but it will 
necessarily be in or near the bed of Big Run. Where seen along the 
railroad, the coal seam No. 8 of the above section is very thin. This is 
the Hobson coal, of Wesley township, where the seam is worked. On 
the land of John Storts, section 17, a geological section was taken, which 
revealed about one hundred and thirty feet of strata, extending from a 
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little below the level of the railroad to the bed of a branch of the Little 
Hocking. The section is asfollows: — 


Heavy sandstone and conglomerate.........scccecccsscsce sscces sssccesee coves 
Laminated sandstone and shales.........s.ssesssccssce sss nunsne conseeses evcese “ 
Coal . 


oo 


Coal (Hobson BERN) messnensnnnnnnen anunonane nunnen nannnn nannan sannennnn ene seseseace 

Slate “ ““ 

Coal “ $6 ken nn mnnnnn nennnnnnn nansannnn aunsan consee nansnn sun seceescnsonecs 

Underclay, and not seen ..eessooss ensonn ons ssscecece coscceses sannnusan cesses senecn 

Laminated sandston® ...cccccs sersesees cossssses coscne soscesces suonsn nonann ssaonunce 

Limestone........ scecus seccsscce oonanunnn veces conces sevens coesee ces covene sense nenne ree 
(See Map XTI., No. 5.) 


pi 


oa DM 
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The limestone of the above section does not appear on Mr. Storts’s 
land, but a mile down the creek. The coal of this section is worked at 
various places in a small way. On Mr. Burnett’s land, north of Mr. 
Storts’s, the coal is mined and found to be about the same as at Mr. 
Storts’s. At Root’s Mill:‘the seam is worked. It has been obtained by 
stripping on Gilbert’s Run, on the land of Esquire Newell, section 16, 
and on the land of Mr. Branderberry, fraction 23. Mr. Milton King, sec- 
tion 2, has dug the coal from the bed of a small tributary of Little Hock- 
ing. He found its thickness only two feet. 


FAIRFIELD TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies north of Decatur and east of Wesley. It is chiefly 
drained by the Little Hocking, but the northern region of the township 
is drained by a tributary of Wolf Creek. There is considerable smooth 
land, but it is intersected by the deep ravines of the head branches of 
Little Hocking. None of these ravines are eroded to a sufficient depth 
to reach the Cumberland seam of coal, but the Hobson coal is exposed. 
On the land of Pitt Goddard, fraction 7, the following section was ob- 
tained : 


y Ft. In. 
1. Laminated sandstone.......... becevcee covescnce cossccccces sonanunen sonccsece sesseeees 12 0 
2. Not SCOM ......000 sovscvens onaunonne aesnonnan sunananen sscccess sananunen ioceeeses suanannsecn 9 0 
8. Blue clay, with crumbling limestome.........0. soccesee onnonnnne sansuneen venues 6 0 
4. Not BOOM ......cc0cs ccscccces susanne cocsevcce cosscases aunnannas sasnnunnn snnnanen sansacnse 10 0 
5. Heavy, coarse sandstone, partly conglomesate......... coccsccessccces sevens 40 0 
6, Shales and sandstomes..........sscccccse ccccccecs susnannen svccceves cosccceee sovsecces 60 0 
7. Coal, Hobson seam, reported thickness.. ......... csecccccs sesccesee onsuon sssees 2 0 


(See Map XI., No. 4.) 


No seam of coal was seen higher than this. There is little of interest 
to the geologist in this township. There are many excellent farms, and 
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the farmers deserve great credit for doing so well with a soil containing 
comparatively little lime. 


WESLEY TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies directly north of Decatur, and borders Athens county 
on the west. The larger part of the township is drained by the branches 
of Wolf Creek. The south-eastern portion is drained by the tributaries 
of Little Hocking. A small area in the south-west is drained by branches 
of Federal Creek. In the central portion of the township there is a good 
deal of comparatively level and smooth land. This is upon the elevated 
area from which the streams radiate. In the northern part of the 
township there is much excellent land upon the various branches of 
Wolf Creek. In this township we find two seams of coal. The lower of 
the two is the upper seain on Big Run, or what I have generally called 
the Cumberland seam, from the town of Cumberland, Guernsey county, 
where the seam is mined. The upper seam in Wesley is about one. 
hundred feet higher than the Cumberland seam. I have called it the 
Hobson coal, it being seen upon the farm of Stephen Hobson, section 36. 
The .lower, or Cumberland, seam is probably only to be found in the 
north-west portion of the township. It is low in the bed of Coal Run. 
On the land of Henry Barnes, section 6, both seams of coal are seen, in 
the following geological section : 


Ft. In, 

1. Shale ...... ...ccccce cocece cocccs covcce cecces cecses scence ssecee cocces crcces cevece covers cvceee 4 0 
2. Cannell slate......... cccccsses ovcvcsces covvesecs soccee secves voces socensse gersrssene veces 1 0 
3. Coal, Hobson Sam .......00 sesuenner senses sonnnunun socee nunnnn conses nonannene sevens „08 
4. Not SCCM ........000 vescscere sannnunae sesnannen sonsonnnn onnonnnen snnnne sonen cnsese ausennaen 45 0 
5. Limestone ........00 snannansn senuannen sonnnnnen onen bh ndocen voceen suveces entooeses nanssnune 2 0 
6. Not SOOM 202.0000 ceccee cvcvce manner cecven cocece coeces sun nun concns coccesececee socses onen nen 10 0 
7. Limestone and interstratified shales ............0.sscsssccsccesecces sssces coeecs 8 0 
8. Buff limestone ........ 200000 200000 an 0n00 socces cecees sannan aunnun anne sonen vevese sannae 40 
9. Shale ...... 0200. sunneonennne cenves ceeves nanane eesees peeves onnanı sannen onwena coven annnun ane 1 0 
10. Limestone. ........ccccccccscssccccescccecs ccctes onnnan coccce onnnas nunnan costes sneecs cveces 0 10 
11. Shale, with nodules of limestone...... .uuss sonne ccscee svsceesesces cecces ann 8 0 
12. Blue shale ........ csseee csscssese senses neuere cnsnss onnunn cnssee cncees eneeee seeees seenes oes 16 0 
18. Coal, Cumberland seam, reported ....... 000 ssccseees nenn eevee sauer conces ces 1 0 


(See Map XI., No. 2.) 


The lower coal has only been obtained by stripping in the bed of Coal 
Run. Possibly a part of the seam has here been eroded, and if the coal 
were mined by a drift it might be found considerably thicker. This gee 
logical section reveals considerable limestone. If so much limestone 
were placed well up on the hills, its fertilizing effect would be much 
greater than where it now is, so low in the valley. 

On the land of Henry Wagner, on Coal Run, we find the lower, oF 
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Cumberland, seam of coal in larger development. The following is the 
section : 


Ft. In. 
1. Limestone in layers with some interstratified shale ............s000.00. 20 0 
2. Blue shale.. ... vee nansenenn sos ennnnn nn coe ssessersssssccsssssesseesss LO Q 
3. Coal, the upper part Alay. ces canccscoccecccccsccenccesseces . cosescscesee OF 8 
A, Slate parting ...........2 ccsccsccscseccsccsseecescssses cesses ccscesseccccesssescsssesces QO 2 
5. Coal, Cumberland a seam . se cee ssececececes cee cns cesses res tee seccescessssece 2 O 
6. Underclay ........ osesnuuon saonen sansanuen cosccsene snannn ensure secse enone aunnnnnun sesses 1 6 


(See Map XI., No. 1.) 
On the land of Stephen Hobson, section 36, we find the following seo- 


Ft. In. 
1. Heavy, disintegrating sandstone............. se scee cevces coscee snsuunnen sensaneen 40 0 
2. Not BEOn....eese sense seccee snnasn onsves nunnen sovsornes sences sence cesses soeese soseeanes sve 60 0 
3. Shale, somewhat ferruginous saonsuananen cones soceccene sunnnn vesees eneese snenan see 2 6 
4. Slaty coal .0.... cscs ccoscooss cocces coscecces coven nseces sossce cesses soseesees sun coeses soe 0 3 
B. Black slate .. „.... ....escee soonauonn sossccene cesses cosces sesensces seccee sosnssaes seeses ses 0 4 
6. Coal, Hobson seam .......,...ssccssssese sessceces nennen cesses concen ananan ceesee enenes 2 8 
7. Nora = co seeces nunssn nnnsen nennen cnc nnn ces sauren snnsennnuennnsununnnsensunsnnoneennnnn 2 O 
8. Not SCCM ........ ccc secre see coe sce censesces cos ce ccs sun une nu annnnn ons ces sun ssnnso msn nenne GO QO 
9. Limestone .. cones senses eee coe nun cseseecss ces cvesce sencecsecsecsssscsstscescesscccse 4 QO 


(See Map XL, No. 3) 


The coal is not the best, but it answers a good purpose for local use. 
The limestone found thirty-eight feet below the coal is said to burn into 
excellent quicklime. 

A geological section was taken on the land of Wilson Graham, section 
_ 9A, which revealed the following strata : 


Ft. In. 
1. Heavy, coarse sandstone... .........sc0ssessescesesceesessssces cesses qpeccsersssssee GOO 
2. Not SOOM... 2.01. ser sen coe aes soe cee sce cesses consee cen one ces cee sun ese snecsesecesccesscccce 12 @ 
3.  Bandstome on... cscs coe coe cesses see cos cse sce see cesses nennen sen coscrscerecsacessscsecsecee 10 0 
4, Black slate........ ccc cscssecsccssccescscssceeseccsscss cencescescsssccaseccscssssccencee Ll 6 
5. Clay. . 10 
6. Shale ... . ri „12 0 
7. Limestone........... cesccceee sunsnonunn snsonenne sernnonen coseeses @ ececcseee cesses sececnees 5 0 
8. Blue shale, with nodules of siderite Ore......... ..ssccoss coonscees sanane sonen 25 0 
9. Coal ...reccece seccaccoe sosces socnccnee cocveens Sasse Banansnn sannnanne snansannn sannenane 1 0 
10. Sl ate.......ccsssscsee ononen snunonenn nenunnune nusunsane eoscnsees sonnnense seevecens sessesces eve 0 3 
il. Coal, Hobson seam, reported ..........05 csssescee cossveee sesensene none eeeee acces 2 0 
12. Underclay ........00. ssescees sasnnonne sannanuen sosceons 0 ennansnan covecsece sansenssn snncnn 10 
13. Limestone .........00 see Kenn susnannen sossscece soseceses unonsann cesesecee cose veces senace 3 0 


. PALMER TOWNSHIP. 

This township lies north of Fairfield and east of Wesley. It is en- 
tirely drained by the tributaries of Wolf Creek. Much of the land is 
smooth and attractive, and many of the farms are in a fine state of cul- © 
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tivation. There is less limestone in the hills than would be desirable. 
There are some layers of it, but they generally lie too low to fertilize large 
areas. The rock strata are chiefly sandstone and shales. The only coal 
seen is the Hobson seam, the geological position of which is about one 
hundred feet above the Cumberland seam, and about one hundred and 
ninety feet above the Pomeroy seam. This coal was seen on the land of 
S. S. Smith, section 18, but no measurements could be made to determine 
the thickness of the seam. About one hundred and twenty feet above 
the coal was found a deposit of iron ore from two to three feet thick. 
(See Map XI., No. 6.) The ore is apparently a bog ore, but Mr. Gilbert 
reports that it appears to be imbedded in shale. Like most bog ores, it is 
rich in manganese, but the analysis showed it to be very lean in iron. 
The metallic iron, as determined by Prof. Wormley, is only 9.72 per cent., 
while the manganese is 5.90 per cent. This ore is said to cover a consid- 
erable area in this neighborhood. A geological section was taken on the 
farm of John Breckenridge, on Whitewater Creek, a branch of Wolf 
Creek, in the northern part of the township, which is as follows: 


Ft. In 
1. Heavy sandstone (estimated) ..........0. soonnsuna sonnunsne sescssens nanonenun sonne 50 0 
2. Clay, with limestone in COMCTEtIONS......... ..ccscces sevsccene sesvesees sovevees 6 0 
3. Limestone and shale......... ccsscses sonunnenn seveccnes sevens scenes sosnonnen aonnuncen 40 
4, Shales, red and blue ...... cusoon scones snonen cosces soeses sescevees vesses secnes sauna 15 0 
65. Hard, blue limestone .......2. seecessee covces sonennunn socces nuannenne sense ccccce nen . 10 
6. Not SOOM ...... ccsccecccces sasnanen svesceee sonennnnı sansna cocces conces susanne suanen coece 10 0 
7. Laminated sandstone ......00+ secsccsss sovensess sunnen sunnne cocces sesees sescecees ove ~ 15 0 
8. Heavy sandstone .......0cs00ccssce sonen cosssveee oe Saas onanen pscecnee cosncaes conse . 20 0 


Bed of Whitewater, at Brown’s Mill. 


By following down Wolf Creek we find the great limestone group of 
Wolf Creek coming in about twenty-five feet below the heavy sandstone, 
the No. 8 of the last section. The upper fifteen feet of the space is filled 
with a sandy shale, below which is a layer of limestone. The remaining 
space was not seen. It is a great misfortune for all this region that the 
fine deposit of limestone in the bed of Wolf Creek could not have been 
located high up in the hills, for it is of little fertilizing value where it 
now is. 

Some traces of coal were seen on Mr. Breckenridge’s farm in a little 
branch, but the exact stratigraphical position of the seam could not be 
determined. It may possibly be the Hobson coal, or, more probably, it 
is a very thin seam that comes in a little higher. In Waterford town- 
ship a thin seam is seen about one hundred and ten feet above the great 
limestone group. This thin seam was noticed in several places in Palmer 
ownship. On the land of Mr. Wm. Leggett, near the middle of the 
township, it was one foot thick. 
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BELPRE TOWNSHIP. 


This is the most southern township in the county. It extends for 
many miles along the river, and has a very large area of very fertile and 
valuable land. The great wealth of the soil must make amends for the 
dearth of valuable minerals in the hills. The geological formations 
through this and some adjacent townships are such as to offer very little 
of practical value. There are sandrocks which may be quarried, and 
some iron ore. 

On the land of Edwin Guthrie, section 28, we find the following geo- 
logical section, which reveals considerable iron ore: 


Ft. In. 

1. Shale, with kidney ore in nodules near tOp....esesaeseusnenonnonenen sennnncon 5 0 
2. Ore (1).....4 seosceese coccee covcccons cosces secescacs cascas sunsen secees os venanue coseecese ove „04 
3. Shale ......... sscsse cocces snnnnnunnnnunne sovsssece aenuuonne sunannunn sansannsn nansen nannan ove 2 0 
4. OTe (2) „season season nnenen onnnnnuen sonnnnnne nannnn conven nennen snensnnsnnsn seenes FRRERRRR 0 8 
B. Shale ...... .cccscsce sonnnnnne cosesecen soccsceey enonsunen socnssens seaces seston costes ensues nes 1 8 
6. Oro (3) -..000 seccsccssrcscons soeses snnunn vonannnae aunnaunun sonees teceee samen coneue cece coe 0 4 
7. Shale .......0. sessnnnen snnennen anosannnnnen sossceces onunan annnen ananun sunsnnnen seseeeees eve 10 
8. Ore (4)....0.cscsscsccescnces senansnen cosesees nennen sauna sanonanse snannn cosees sense onrane 0 3 
9. Shale ..........0. cesces senses secnce sncens nununn sunnununeh snnannnnn aonann sannsnner nannanunnene 2 6 
10. Ore (5)......sscccncs soa0nn cocves sennonenn aunueı aenonense snannnnnn nuunnn senecess NERRFPRRERRER 06 
11. Shale ..........00 cases coosee sennnnnnn nennen snannn senses snnunn annnsnnansne sevens senees cesses 2 0 
12. Sandstone, quarried seduce saves onacen cos cusesevse cusses soussncceeus sosese sesees anne 15 0 
13. Sandy shale...... ...ssscs cscceseee cosees aa ceanes sannennan access sescecees aussen concen ces 20 0 
14. Sandstone .........00 ces pe eee annansonn sensnnernaneas snannn secaes sunens saves nennen secure 25 0 


(See Map. XI., No. 14.) 


Samples of all the ores, except the nodular ore at the top, were taken 
for analysis by Prof. Wormley. The numbers begin with the upper layer. 
Numbers 1, 2, and 3 gave only 12.13, 18.03, and 18.00 per cent. of metal- 
lic iron respectively. The detailed analyses of Nos. 4 and 5 are as follows: 








No. 4. No. 5. 

Specific gravity ........ccccccscerees ces sonnnnnen cosess cossceece caceee sveees 2.916 2.924 
Combined water ......... csscsssecscccs sevccceccesccssccces conven seoeseees 7.20 5.20 
Silicious matter..........ccsscsesecececceces ascecs consce cesses secsesess see 16.40 21.68 
Iron SOSQuioxide... .......scsss sescssces cossesces soccer nennen sevcveser sence 44.86 60.44 
Alumina cersascorsnenensoneenonensnen Banana costes covece coves BERTPEFEFPPTLLFE 3.60 0.00 
Manganese ......cesoanuauuunoonunn snunonnannnnnonnen sannanaen senses nennen ene 2.00 8.00 
Phosphate of lime ......... ccsses coe onnene vse ces cvases anne je eee sneeee seve 1.50 | 0.54 
Carbonate of Lime ......... ssosccess coscee anannn sonnnanon caseus covece sense 22.18 2.08 
Carbonate of magnesia ..........0: cesses cece seccee sesese sucnee cases „ 148 2.04 
Sulphur 2.0... secce cee cesses cnsees cases Onssnenen ccecscces coccee conepence coves trace trace 
Total ....1. sccsccsce nununeonanen see csccee cose o eeceee coos sn conces cusses 99.17 99.98 
Metallic iron ...... ssccssce sosvescscees sense toes nern» geese acces cocees 31.40 42.31 
Phosphoric acid ...00. 000 eevee eees bs veesee sevescess svcocnssessecsssssceeses 0.70 0.25 


30 
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No. 5 is a good ore, and worthy of some practical investigation. The 
layer is thick enough to be worked under favorable circumstances, and 
being near the Ohio River, it might be shipped to furnaces down the 
river. The other ores are less rich in iron, and No. 4 has more phos 
phoric acid than ore should have. 

The probable place of the Hobson coal is below the heavy sandrock at 
the base of the geological section, and not far from the level of the Ohio 
River. It is probably too thin to be of any practical value. 

One-half mile above the mouth ‘of Little Hocking the following section 


was taken: . 

Ft. In. 
1. Shale .......02 ssccccsccves nononu non nen sun onannnnne covereces seecesece ceeees van ann nuenan ann nen 9 0 
2. Samdstone...... ccscscsesecceeccsccess anunnanun ces ons nun san ves senann san annan non ann cee cee . 0 0 
3. Shale and laminated sandstone...........c0000 cee ccecescosccscncecscescenssecesoe 12 0 
4. Blue shale, ferruginous ... ... u. sen ccc ccscssee cna ccsccssccccsssecscneccsssecsscececss 4 0 
6. Coal, Hobson’s seam. ........ccscccccscvecssscscesscccnccce socnscesescaccevccsvessss 1 2 
6. Not seen to Ohio River .............02ccccce cre son nunnnununnunnn csccecccscceccccsee DD Q 


(See Map XI., No. 12.) 

Near the mouth of Little Hocking Mr. M. R. Hill and Mr. Waterman 
have opened the same seam of coal as that given above, but have taken 
out but little. The seam is quite too thin to make the mining profit 
able. 

There is another thin seam of coal higher in the hills, of which we 
sometimes find traces, but it is of no practical worth. We sometime 
find in the Ohio River hills clay shales which contain considerable lime 
stone of valuable fertilizing quality. The limestone is in small concre 
tions, and is often sufficiently abundant to give the shale a whitish ap 
pearance. 

The Drift terraces along the Ohio constitute an interesting feature in 
the surface geology of this township; they are high and well defined, and 
upon them are some fine earth-works of the old Mound-builders. 

Although Blennerhasset’s Island belongs to West Virginia, yet, being 
very near the Ohio shore, it may be properly alluded to. This islands 
cone of the most beautiful of the river islands, and is connected with 
‘scenes in the early history of the General Government which make it 
‚no little historical interest. Mr. Wirt’s speech at the trial of Mr. Bler 
merhasset for complicity with the designs of Aaron Burr, which wert 
supposed to be treasonable, has become classic, and the island he 6 well 
pictures is often visited by strangers. ; 


BARLOW TOWNSHIP. 

This township is north of Durham and west of Warren. The southern 
part is drained by the branches of Little Hocking, and the north part hy 
the branches of Wolf Creek. In the central and northern part the lan 
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is pretty smooth, and the hill-slopes are quite gradual. There are many 
excellent farms, which show thorough cultivation. No important min- 
erals were found in sufficient quantities to warrant practical develop- 
ment. The only coal is the Hobson seam, which was noticed at several 
points on the Wolf Creek waters, although no where thick enough for 
profitable mining. On the land of William Bell, in the north-western 
part of the township, is an exposure of the coal i in the bed of the stream. 
The section is as follows: 


Ft. In 
1. Sandstone .........100 sonunenue socececes cscees ennananen ceases sooseeees san ann sans snseceses 12 0 
2. Shale .......05 secovcces cooscecee soscesces ocnceses sossesces sunnsnane conseesee seevcees cesses 3 0 
3. Coal, Hobson seam, reported ... ,.....00 cssscese wise senonenen seveeeces secees 14t0o2 0 


(See Map XI., No. 10.) 


Probably little attention has been paid in Barlow to the matter of - 
opening seams of coal, since, as yet, the forests afford sufficient fuel. 
Careful search might be rewarded in finding at some point the coal thick 
enough to warrant working. In this township there are beds of shale 
of considerable thickness, which contain small concretionary lumps of 
limestone in large quantities, so as to give the shales great value for fer- 
tilizing purposes. These shales are popularly called “marls.” A horizon 
of this mar] is found about eighty feet above that of the coal seam before | 
alluded to. A similar marl is seen near Barlow village and vicinity, 
which is probably higher in the geological series. About one hundred 
and forty feet above the same coal is a stratum of red, or chocolate-colored, 
shale, containing nodules of iron ore. The nodules seen were thoroughly 
oxidized, and changed from the original blue carbonate into hematite. 
The quality of the ore is good, but it would be difficult to obtain suffi- 
cient quantity for the supply of furnaces. 

Many years ago the late Jesse Lawton, Esq., who took a very intelligent 
interest in geology, discovered on his farm, near the village of Barlow, 
the evidences of the existence of an ancient lake bed, and called the 
attention of the late Dr. §. P. Hildreth, of Marietta, who was connected 
with the former geological survey, to it. Several years since I spent a 
day with Mr. Lawton in examining the same region. What I saw went 
to confirm the opinion of Mr. Lawton. I quote from Dr. Hildreth’s geo- 
logical report for 1838 what he says on the subject: “On Mr. Lawton’s 
farm, in Barlow township, Washington county, in the midst of the marl 
region, is a locality of fossil fresh-water shells of the genus Unio. They 
are imbedded in coarse sand or gravel, cemented by ferruginous matter. 
The specimens are casts, replaced by an argillaceous oxide of iron. The 
spot in which they are found has once evidently been the bed of an 
_ ancient lake or pond. It is now a beautiful valley of a mile or more in 
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width by four miles in length, surrounded by low hills. On the south 
side a small branch drains the superfluous water into the Little Hock- 
hocking. In digging wells for domestic use in this tract, beds of sand, 
eravel, and plastic clay are passed to the depth of thirty fect, containing 
imbedded branches of trees, leaves, and fragments of wood, of recent and 
living species. Similar valleys and levels are found in the uplands of the 
western part of the county, lying between the head waters of the creeks, 
and are a kind of table-land. From the frequency of these flat lands 
between the head waters of the Little Hocking and the South Branch 
of Wolf Creek, it is quite possible that at some remote period the waters 
of Wolf Creek were discharged into the Ohio River instead of the Mus- 
kingum. This opinion is strengthened from the fact that the head 
branches of the South Fork now rise within two miles of the Ohio, and 
run northerly, parallel with and opposite to the course of the Muskingum 
for twelve miles, and join that river twenty miles from its mouth. The 
remains of its ancient beds would form pools and ponds of standing water, 
furnishing fit residences for the fresh-water shells, whose fossil remains 
are now found there. Great changes, evidently, have been made in the 
direction of all our water-courses before they found their present levels.” 


WATERTOWN TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies north of Barlow and south of Waterford. The north 
half of its western line borders Morgan county. It is chiefly drained by 
Wolf Creek, except its eastern side, which is drained by the head waters 
of Rainbow Creek. The township is less hilly than most in the county, 
and the land is generally finely situated for agricultural purposes. Like 
most of the townships west of the Muskingum River, the rock strata, by 
the disintegration of which the soil is formed, are chiefly shales and 
sandstone, with probably little limestone. There is a heavy deposit of 
limestone in the bed of the West Branch of Wolf Creek, but it must be 
removed and applied artificially to the land. How far this has been 
attempted, either in the form of limestone or as a quicklime, I do not 
know. High in the hill near the Muskingum dam, above Beverly, there 
are two or three layers of limestone. These may extend through the 
hills of Watertown. The only seam of coal observed is the one near the 
village of Watertown. On the land of William G. Woodford the follow- 


ing section was taken : 


Ft. In 
1. Shale ......... ceececece onnnnuonenunnns sansanenn secvesaes sonsuansne usanenene sunsenene onsonsıe 6 0 
2%, Sandstome...... cscs ccccceccccce coccee sunenn cossesess secses vonnennen coesenece sasnen aunene 4 0 
3, Shale .......00 sescsseoe cocscesce onannnnnn seseseses sessesces cossesace snnunnunn cesses easseees 5 0 
4. Bituminous, ferruginous shale, with coal plants ......... sercosson coecceees 2 0 
5. Coal, somewhat slaty. .......06..s0s0 cssscneses cnsenee nennen annannnen sononn coreeeess 2 0 
6. Underclay .......0. scseceses concen ssnnnnnen erencones nenunn essen tees secescese coceeces . 10 


(See Map XI., No. 9.) 
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This seam is supposed to be the Hobson seam. Its place is probably 
about one hundred feet above the Cumberland or Coal Run seam, but no 
measurements were possible. Careful exploration might perhaps reveal 
it at some point in greater thickness. 


WATERFORD TOWNSHIP. 


This is the north-western township of the county. It is divided into 
two proximately equal parts by the Muskingum River, which, touching 
its south-western corner, flows northward, constituting the western boun- 
dary; thence, with many a curve, in a general south-east direction 
through the township. There is, therefore, within the township limits 
a very unusual area of the rich river bottom land. No part of Ohio can 
show richer land or finer farms. The township is chiefly drained by 
small tributaries of the Muskingum. The south and west branches of 
Wolf Creek unite near the south line, and the united waters empty into 
the Muskingum just above Beverly. Olive Green Creek, a stream of con- 
siderable importance in Morgan county, enters the Muskingum within 
the limits of this township just below the Morgan county line. 

Many of the hills bordering the Muskingum River are high and bold. 
A hill above Beverly, near the dam, presents a fine cliff on the river 
side very favorable for examination, while from its summit a view of 
unusual beauty is obtained. In the cliff are good exposures of the higher 
strata, while in the bed of Thompson’s Run, a few rods higher up the 
river, a complete section of the limestone group was obtained. The 
following strata were seen in the cliff: 


ei 
5 


1. Sandy shale, light and dark colored (not measured). 

2. Sandstone ......... scscses onnennune sonnannnn sonsecees secece sessecace auessecss secessess 12 0 
3. Shale 2........0. ceccse sosscsces sonnnnann coe sescacess senuannnn sannansen eseeseees nennen sesees 6 0 
4. Lämestone ....aruanoasone scsecees cossccces nannannne eneasaces coscosees enseecess seessees 0 8 
5. Shales, red and blue........... sarsas see senannenn sonsaunen covscaces snscesecs soesseses 10 @ 
6. Limestone 2........ suu0ns sonsnuunn coevecees sannennen snnunnnun 6 seseees snnnnnnns sassecees 1 3 
7. Shaly sandstone.. ....asessossensnnunn nenn cee nnnnnnnen sonannsan unnunnse cesses cneese 10 9 
8. Limestone ......... erosnenen vosece sonannonn nunnan snonnanne nonunnnen aannannse sansen seeees 0 8 
9. Shaly sandstone ........... ccscosee sun corcccces sansan sonunnnnn sannunnun nunnne sanonnncn 4 0 


10. Sandrock (not measured). 

11. Shales, light colored (not measured). 

12. Limestone, irregularly bedded (not measured). 

13. Red shale, with nodules of iron ore (not measured). 

14. Heavy sandrock, its cracks incrusted with crystallized lime- 
stone (not measured). 

15. Limestone group (not measured). 


The incrustations on the sandrock above referred to are very white 
and beautiful. At some time the clearest of water, charged with car- 
bonate of lime in solution, percolated through the cracks in the sand- 
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rock, and the lime accumulated on the sides of the cracks. Had the 
same water dropped into a cavern there would have been formed stalac- 
tites of remarkable purity and beauty. The following is a detailed sec- 
tion of the limestone group: . 


Ft. In. 

1. Limestone, blue and hard........: ...cc0 sessccecs cccecsece aununnnen onnannuen sonen 1 0 
2. Blue clay shale......... 2.2.0. cessesces aonanı “es unsonnane snececees ceceececs sosses ananne 1 0 
3. Hard blue limestone........... ccccssces scovsscee sossecens sossceces sunsnnnen sosseeses 1 0 
4. Limestone, yellowish ...........scce cessessss esccesere snanunnnn sonnunnun coesen cesece 8 0 
5, Hard blue limestone........... sccsccece socncccee son sonunnane sossnsccs eases ove besos 4 0 
6. Blue clay .........00 000 sscccscne cssensocs sescceces sossesces soecesoes soseesens socees seeese a 8 
7. Limestone, upper part blue, yellow at bottomn............:...2cc0 seseeneee 4 0 
8. Blue Clay... ...cccace sccscssces osannnnnn cvcnse asses sessseess sessences snananane sensesees 4 0 
9. Hard blue limestone.. ......... ... sscsccees ssssccses sonoounan nonnan senonunen oenennnne LO 
10. Blue Chay ......... ccsece scence ences encase ennennas senses nenann senses seenee nen annsen senses 1 0 
11. Hard blue limestone.............csssoes sosannenn covsscecs soscesces sonunnnen sesencees 1 6 
12. Bluerclay ........00. 000 coscesees assccssee oceecess cocses nennen sonees os Sana aussen sosseees 06 
13. Sandy limestone, with casts of mud cracks on the under side...... 0 8 
14. Blue clay.............cesce cecceceee Senasnns nassen conse caceceses ceases cocsseecs soosecees 1 0 
15. Blue limestone ..........02000 cessecsee covees ‚nr snsanaunn ananensa annenanen nennen ononse 1 4 
16. Blue clay, thin limestone near top... ......... sonsnnnne nanunnnne sanonsnne conser 6?0 
17. Space not exposed (estimated) ........... .sssscee seseseees oes nennen sea 10 to15 0 
18. Sandstone ......... cccessce sononnuee cossccecs svncceces suonennun coves sesaseees sosseeees 12 0 


Level of Muskingum River. 


Without doubt many of the layers of limestone would make excellent 
quicklime. The thin layer of sandy limestone, No. 13, contains on its 
under side fine casts of sun-cracks made by the drying of the clay under- 
neath when it was surface mud. Some fine slabs showing these casts 
were taken to the cabinet of Marietta College many years ago. The 
place of the Coal Run seam of coal was supposed to be in the space No. 
17, not exposed. No traces of the coal were seen. In the river bank 
opposite Beverly is a fine exposure of limestone. The following section 
was taken on the bank of the Muskingum, on the D.ana farm, below 
Beverly, the part below the water having been given me several years 
since by Boylston Shaw, Esq., who made a boring for Mrs. Dana: 


Ft. In. 
1. Limestone ........20. csccessee nannon cectee cece or snsnnnuan annnun seosecees onennn socees 8 0 
2. Light blue clay (not measured). 
3. Limestone ....... sun. Inusss annane aseecence aus sansnnane tereesens nunnns nannen seseneces 4 0 
4. Blue clay (not measured). 
5. Limestone 20...... cececcees onensosna socese snsensces nannanuen soecesses enssesace seosesees 0 10 
6. Blue clay ........0 ccccconse ssccceses nannss seonennas nonnnnnan scsccsnes sanunann snnnsnnne 06 
7. Blue limestone. ......... 0.2.5. sonnunanonunnen sanann coscecces sonnanenn snsonansn snacne 10 
8. Blue Clay 2.1... secs sconce cossee ences snonen sonnannan snunen socesese seneee sansanssu coe 0 10 
9. Limestone ........ 2000 cose cecees scores onnennnnn concen cesees seneee sesace onsone consceuee 1 6 
10. Blue clay .......01 scssecees socscnces sonnannan onnannnen snannanan sessneece osnensen sonne $ 6 
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Ft. In. 
11. Blue limestone ...... cece esseeeesssee sonen snnsnnnen covesenen assess suonee aesaeees 1 8 
12. Blue clay shale .............ccccecscess acces snaunn aunnun coceee cesses seaeee sannancnn 1 0 
13. Coal ......0. cesses sonnunnen sunnnnner ccccescce nannen sonsccess snetes senses cesses sonnan nenne 1 0 
14. Clay parting ......c..0. ccsecseee coseccece sccocses snnnunson sesese senses seececoes senses 0 10 
15, Coal ...ccccsene csscscecs coscscces sessnccos sensrecosces tosses cesses sesees seaess sonees sauna 3 8 


(See Map XI., No. 7.) 


Mr. John Hubbell has a shaft on the same farm to reach this coal. I 
suppose the seam to be essentially as reported by Mr. Shaw in the above 
section. Immediately above the coal fifteen feet of blue shale are re- 
ported, and above this fifteen feet of limestone. The place of the Hob- 
son seam is about one hundred feet above the coal last mentioned. A 
thin seam in this horizon was seen in the hill-side by the road-side north 
of Coal Run village, under a heavy white sandrock. A section at this 
point is proximately as follows: | 


1. Heavy white sandrock (not measured). vd 
2. Shale (not measured). 
3. Coal (very thin). 
4. Sandstone and shale......... cueses sononnnnn concen sonnonsen nononsen ennananer ansanuscn 40 0 
5. Limestone ........000 snnensonn cossssens cee sannunann sonansunn sssensees nanansann seeces esates 1 8 
6. Not exposed, except some limestone near top ......... ssscesere sevens 30 to 40 0 
7. Coal (Coal Run seam). 

Interval to Muskingum River (estimated )............000 cesses ssesee cescnsees 10 0 


The heavy white sandrock may be worthy of attention as a material 
for glass-making. Selected portions would certainly be fine enough. 
Some of it would; I think, answer an excellent purpose for hearthstones 
for furnaces. The upper coal seam is of no value here, and probably no- 
where in this region. In some of the townships south-west it is the 
only seam found, but it is too thin for profitable mining. 

Several years ago portions of the skeleton of a huge mammoth were 
dug up in the village of Beverly. Several large teeth in excellent pres- 
ervation were found, and much of the skull; but the latter being some- 
what crumbling, after being kept for a time was thrown into the street 
and crushed under wagon-wheels. As no skull of the mammoth has 
ever been obtained in this country, so far as I know, the destruction of 
this skull was a very serious loss to science. One of the teeth is pre- 
served in the cabinet of Marietta College. A fine specimen of a shoulder- 
blade of a mammoth was obtained by Dr. Bowen, of Waterford township, 
from another location farther up the river, which he generously depos- 
ited in the same cabinet. I have known of portions of quite a number 
of different individuals of this extinct species of elephant which have 
been found in Washington county. While the mammoth roamed here 
in considerable numbers, I have not known of the finding of any bones 
of the mastodon. In some parts of the West, on the other hand, the 
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bones of the mastodon ate found almost exclusively. These animals 
were contemporaries. Did they have distinct and separate haunts? 


WARREN TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Barlow and south of Union townships. It 
is bounded on the south-east by the Ohio River. It is drained by the 
waters of Wolf Creek on the north and west, by Little Hocking on the 
south-west, by Indian Creek on the north-east, and by several small 
streams flowing into the Ohio, of which the principal are Mile Run, 
Scott’s Run, and Bailey’s Run. From the high lands on section 16 and 
vicinity the streams flow in almost every direction. The soil on the 
Ohio River is most excellent, and that of the valleys of the smaller 
streams productive. Many of the shales in the hills are rich in small 
concretions of lime, and when disintegrated form a good soil. It is prob- 
able that these concretions change in places into thin layers of limestone. 
No thick seam of coal could be found, but the thin Hobson seam, found 
in townships to the west, is often met with in its proper geological hori- 
zon. This seam is exposed in the railroad cut, under the heavy san 
rock, in the Narrows below Harmar. It is here of no economic import 
ance. Traces of a higher seam were observed, but the seam must be 
very thin. 

The most valuable feature in the economic geology of this township is 
the sandstone of very superior quality for grindstones and for build- 
ing purposes found in heavy ledges along the Ohio River hills. No 
towns in the Second District are so rich in grindstone material as War- 
ren and Dunham. There has been an increasing traffic in grindstones 
from these townships for the last forty years and more. There is an 
almost inexhaustible supply of stone admirably adapted to this import 
ant manufacture. Almost every variety of texture and grit is to be ob- 
tained, and the prepared stones are sent all over the country. The busi- 
ness is capable of almost indefinite development. The following is a 
geological section showing the position of the sandstones, as found in the 
Narrows on the Ohio River, in this township: 


Ft. In. 
1, Heavy sand rock......... 1.0. sornunnne sscccnece cosscoese sunnan socseeese seceee sonsesens 30 0 
2. Blue shale ........... wees seeceseee ve ec ccne seeees cecees sosces cossesses conescece nonsassane 9 0 
3. Heavy sandrock, extensively quarried for grindstones ...... ......00. «. 25 0 
4. Sandy shale ......... zu... cssccace cesses cecces seeceeces socccance sonunnnan conses nemene ana 20 0 
5. Heavy sandrock, quarried in places...........c.0. cesses soseeeese cece coesceeee 36 0 
6. Shale, somewhat ferruginous...........0cccses cesses secves cesses cvcces onanunnn ace 40 
7. Coal, Hobson seam ........cescccccs soonen cece coceee snnanonen sosees sonnnunen sence cus 1 6 
8. Fire-clay and shale ............ sosscsses cesses sunannnen sascscces sannen covescees aneree - 40 
9. Interval to Ohio River ........cscsscosse sosovsece cocece senses eaves © 8 seccee soneenee 42 0 


(See Map XI., No. 19.) 
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The proximity of the quarries to the railroad and river greatly in- 
creases the value of the location. Down the river, near the Dunham 
township line, the sandstone has been quarried for many years by a com- 
pany under the superintendence of Mr. William McClure. The “ Con- 
stitution stone” of this company is a very beautiful bluish-gray stone of 
fine texture, and admirably adapted to ornamental architectural work. 
It has been introduced into Chicago and other cities. It is a firm and 
durable stone, and capable of resisting great pressure without fracture. 
It will also resist the influence of heat, in case of fire, far better than 
limestones and marbles. 

For miles along the Ohio River hills quarries might be opened, 
although stone of the very highest quality, and that adapted to special 
uses, either for grindstones or for building, will be found in more limited 
areas. Messrs. D. Briggs, Henry Cole, D. B. Caldwell, Calvin Finch, the 
the Ohio River Stone Company, and others, are engaged in converting 
the sandrock of the quarries into grindstones. The middle sandrock, or 
No. 8 in the geological section, is generally preferred for grindstones. 
At some of the quarries nearly the whole of the stratum, or twenty-five 
feet, is available. 

DUNHAM TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies directly north of Belpre. It is a long, narrow town- 
ship, with three miles of the Ohio River bordering it on the east. Its 
surface drainage is almost entirely effected by the East Branch of Little 
Hocking and its tributaries, the streams flowing into the Ohio being very 
small. 

The same thin seam of coal found in Fairfield, Belpre, etc., called the 
Hobson seam, is found in Dunham township. Its stratigraphical posi- 
tion is seen from the following section on Little Hocking, in section 16, 
on the farm of Harvey Ellenwood: 


Ft. In. 
1. Sandy shale............ „an Basnsnnen onansansn cos seneee or sunsnnene nnsen aussen anna nenens 8 0 
2. Blue clay shale............ ssscsssescoceeecossce nuonunnan sosnecees oeence aesesseas onansune 4 0 
3. Coal, Hobson Beam ..... cso. sense cesses concscece sovccccce nunenn sovece sosseeees ann 1 6 
4. Underclay ...........ccce ccccce sscees socees consocsee aenansonnnnnonenn aussen saonsnnen ossees 2 0 
5. Shale .......0. en presse sensnsnne conceues enscenens sonnansnn ansecnees snsees sussseees seeaes ore 13 0 
6. Laminated sandstone .......0. ccscsscescecses cosess nonanunen senses snonen snunen sesscece 5 0 
7. Shale ......u.. csccccece soscssece sunnnnnen nennen cccccs coves sacses Seren cncces essen eeecncecs 15 0 
8. Laminated sandstone ...... zossus cccccscccces covsccees sennun uanaun cesescees coscseses ss 6 0 


Highest mark of back-water of Ohio River. (See Map XI., No. 11.) 


The black stain of the Hobson coal can be seen in many places in the 
township. 
No well defined layers of limestone were seen, but such may exist, for 
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some of the shales contain limestone in small concretions. Sometimes 
in place of such concretions we find regular strata of limestone. 

Sandstone is the most characteristic rock in the hills, and formerly 
many of the hills were crowned with yellow pines, a tree that thrives 
on highly silicious soil. In the hills bordering the river large quarries 
have been opened in the heavy sandstone ledges, and vast quantities of 
stone have been removed. The stone for the piers of the railroad bridge 
across the Ohio at Parkersburg came very largely from a Dunham 
quarry. Other excellent quarries have been opened, and stone for build- 
ing purposes is shipped down the river. The selected stone makes 
superior grindstones, and large numbers are annually made and sold. 
Mr. B. E. Tilton, D. Briggs, and others, are engaged in this business. 
The old quarries of the late Oren Newton, where grindstones were ob 
tained forty years ago, are in this township. The sandstones of this and 
of Warren townships are of the most excellent quality, are convenient 
to river and railroad, and cannot fail in the future to be sources of great 
wealth. 

| ADAMS TOWNSHIP. 

This township lies directly east of Waterford, and is traversed by the 
Muskingum River. The chief affluents of the Muskingum, which drain 
the township, are Big Run and Cat’s Creek. There is considerable lime 
stone in the hills, and the soil’is generally rich and productive. There 
is an almost unlimited supply of coal of fair quality to be found nearly 
through the whole township north of the river. The dip is generally to 
the south, but we find the seam also gradually rising to the east on the 
waters of. Big Run, Cat’s Creek, and Bear Creek. The following section 
was taken on the hill below Coal Run village, near Ewart and Mills’s 
coal bank: 


Ft. In. 
1. Soil, ete., top of Dill ......... aeoosnaensoneounn sannonnon secces coseen sossesces ansean ces 10 0 
2. Laminated sandstone ........user snenensonunn nennen ann costes sannen concen nannan anne 6 0 
3. Shale, buff-colored...........csccce cesses cosees senses suunnanan cesses snansn senses soees 4 0 
4. Red shrale......... .scesesccces cosecscce cosces nunann susanne sesces cusses coecsseas seneacncs . 5 0 
5. Samdstone.. ......cscece socsccece covece sscsee cecses sesees succes soseccecs sosces sentences one 2 0 
6. Shale, with crumbling limestone and Ore ......... cccsscsee coseee sconce ees „12 0 
7. Laminated sandstone.......... secccsseesecves aenannenn covcee voces nasnsnen cnsseeees 9 0 
8. Shale, with nodular limestone............ccesssee ess nee oeeces sosescues snssssees 17 0 
9. Laminated sandstone ...... zus... sansen coscscces cocace secces sansnn onanne nasnnn senses 3 0 
10. Shale. ............006 bseeseee eecuce ssnunsunn sense senses san ssnsse cesses eveese nensnnenn anne 16 0 
11. Laminated sandstone ......... sscscese sonnonune senses sunununen snsnnanen sansonnen ses 6 0 
12. Mostly shale ..,......cscsccsessccccenes soncee cosas: sonuanann nuonensnnsen nannen sosees eee 28 0 
13. Sandstone. .......00 secccecosccccce ccccecese snnnen annnan spenceses spesevecs succes vecces ors 40 
14. Shale.......o000.0 cosceccce onnannonnenn sonunn annonn nennen senses onnane nunsnn ceeees nensnemene 11 0 
15. Samdstome........cscossccscus socccsses coccccses sovescsse sonnonsen svsces sanan ana vaccen cee 6 6 
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Ft. In. 
16, Shale. .....cscs cesses soseee es oesstsees soussa aussen nennen enesas nenn sasecs tee gos testes cove 18 0 
17. Limestone .........00. cscces caves onanen concen soseaccen sevces cecees coe seeces ene tucsoeees 6 0 
18. Red shale ......... .....0000 cocsccece ounaun nunonunne sostecces sosses eceses ceseecees seacases 14 0 
19. Fine-grained laminated sandstone ...... ssccsessceoee secves seceee sccoescccees 5 0 
20. Red shale and scattered limestone ......... 2.2... sssces soecsoese soccececs coeses 33 0 
21. Buff and white limestone ............ ecccsees sosces secece cosccecee conces cones a. 3 0 
22. Shrale....... cesccecvsces onen sesvascneces ceceee conseeees aenanenne cose Cece cceces coceee see ~ 5 0 
23. Sandstone........ coccscee cesssseee covcsecceces sonces consececs aanannanı osstee sonnonana see 19 0 
24. Shale....... .sccccesscccce sonen cnscecscs annann nen cecees socces cesceeseeses soccccers cas cence 3 0 
25. Coal ...cccccs ssecccses sconces nun tocce cvscecees succes tesees ecesce senses sos ceases seacee ces ese 1 0 
26. Clay and slate.......cecseccecccscseee conses sorsusees senses sepee sesees sonen snnnsenanen 1 6 
27. Coral .....cecs coscee cocsccece cocses cecatense uunnun sesescses sesececes seossaces ccces sevaee cus 3 3 
28. Olay ...ccccsceeccenen scceen nununnane coneccces seecceves snnsnnnnn sosees sence suseecees cesses 5 0 


29. Limestone (reported). 
(See Map XI., No. 8.) 

We see by this section that the quantity of limestone over the coal is 
much less than at Beverly or on the Dana farm. On the lower part of 
Big Run a coarse sandstone takes the place of the limestone altogether. 
Such changes are not uncommon, and show ‘how difficult it is to identify 
the coal seams by associated sedimentary rocks. While in this case, 
about Beverly the waters brought in calcareous mud, now constituting 
limestone, at another point they brought in sand, now forming sandstone. 
At George W. Lyne’s bank, below Coal Run village, the coal seam shows 
the same structure as at Ewart and Mills’s bank. Mr. Lyne reports that 
“the thickness of the seam varies from three and a half to four feet three 
inches in thickness.” South of the river no banks have been opened. 
The coal doubtless extends south, but it must be mined by shaft and the 
mines drained by pumping. The upper foot of coal, the part above the 
clay parting, is not generally taken out. There is no reason why abun- 
dant brine should not be obtained by boring, and the poorer coals be 
used for making salt. Mr. Lyne reports the quantity of coal mined at 
the Coal Run banks at from 400,000 to 500,000 bushels a year, and this 
quantity could be very largely increased if the demand required it. The 
coal, when mined with proper care, is of good quality for the generation 
of steam and for household use. It has a caking tendency, and needs 
stoking to allow it proper draft. On Big Run, the Coal Run seam of coal 
is found along the whole length of the stream. Six miles above the 
mouth, in Noble county, Mr. Jacob Cassel has obtained the coal on his 
land by stripping, and reports it to be from five to six feet thick. From 
Cassel’s the dip of the coal seam is about equal to the fall of the stream. 
About two miles above the mouth the limestones above the coal mostly 
disappear, and a heavy, coarse sandrock comes in. A section on the land 
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of Henry Ross, a mile and a half above the mauth of the stream, shows 
the sandrock as follows : 


Ft. In. 
1. Heavy, coarse-grained sandrock .........01 sssssesee sonuen coosccees suunan anuununen 25 0 
2. Shale, with coal plamts............cee recess coseccsee aunnnn covece sences coseee seonecees 4 6 
B. Coal 00.0... cecosscee cocsseees secees sauren we seescnees canesenes socces eucees nn annn seceee scores 1 6 
4. Clay parting .........0. cccessscece senses cossce cosees season seceee secers epsses sector ann 1 4 
O10): | suunuunne sonnnnunn aunnnnnen nnnuna sunnen snnnnn nennen sannntnan snnnon snnnee 2 8 
6. Interval to bed of Big Run......cuseersnenenonnonn anunnn sonnunnanunn annonn sesesenes 20 0 


(See Map XI., No. 13.) 


Another section, taken higher up Big Run, but within the limits of 
Washington county, shows the stratigraphical position of some limestones 
and of a higher seam of coal : 


Ft. In. 
1. Coal stain or blossom. 
2. Not Exposed .........scces csccescocceecoeces estes sscuen sneues cos eseses concen seeves nennen 10 0 
3. Samdy shale ...... 1.100 seve cvvcce cocces cesses coeccces sevcce nennen soscee secs sousesece 20 0 
4. Sandstome...... .cccceccccee cececs ones ve ssansnnunrns nnnnen coeeee aunann sonne senses succes see 5 0 
B. Shale ...... ..sse cesses coccee cscoeesoeces nanann costes cosces concen sessesens sesececacere senses 17 0 
6. Limestone ........ ons ccecee nen cceccesse vovscsccs cocees cesees soseee teenes sesees senses tosses 2 0 
7. Not exposed ........ cesses ccecescoees soccsecceces coscen cosses cevcescccccsccsenscsestvece 41 OQ 
8. Limestone, in part magnesian....... ......sscscececces cesses annnenunn sossee secure 9 0 
9. Shale... ...cc. secece ces eves Werussnnnansn nunnsnnnnannun seceee snnnon sansan see ann san sen ees 15 0 
10. Buff and white limestone. ..........cc..00 sescesees cescseces ononnnnen socces senveeses 3 0 
11. Shales, chiefly ......... 01.0. sccsses ssccsccece onunounne cose conven eccees seseseens essere 25 0 
12. Coal, Coal Run or Cumberland seam (not measured). 
13. Not @xposed ......... serecsses onnonuunn csccesees sonscece sunnnunun sossences soseeccns sanann 30 0 
14. Limestone ........1.. ssescsses coccns onnununan sucess nuonnnnnn sesvences sensonann sonseeses 2to3 0 


The two coals are from one hundred and forty to one hundred and fifty 
feet apart. The upper one is doubtless very thin and valueless. It has 
been noticed, however, at one or two other points. It is better developed 
In some other counties. 

On Cat’s Creek the Coal Run or Cumberland seam of coal is seen. The 
following section was taken on the land of G. Brown, two miles above 
the mouth: 


Ft. In. 
1. Buff and white limestone............c0c0: soscceces secceccee covscscen toonesecs cesees 2 0 
2. Sandy shale ......... ......00e sssscsccs nennen sosscesee copeceees coscen sonne succes sossasens 27 0 
3. Coal and Clay ........0. csscee onsunnuon unnunn sonnunnn sunnannan coscnsces snece ceeseeee ses 1 0 
4. Cal 0.11... sccccccen socccceee svscscces cecceccce nunananne covecees ssccecens s eteccecs sovsecees 1 6 
5. Clay and bituminous shales...............csccsces sscces cossscees annnonnen sovsessse 1 0 
6. Coal ..... .ccsceee socecnccs sonnannan ovecocees sunnnnne sovececes cescsceee coseacecs sosces anne 2 5 
7. Clay ...eeccees concee ccsscecosres cesses esecessae seseesees ceecasacs sesensons sosescees sopsseces 6 0 
8. Sandstone and shale........... sscesccesccces saccscece coeces soscecees coves eesencsce 24 0 
9. White limestone ........ csscsoce anoneunon anunnannn cosescece cosces seccee eonccese sovees 2 0 


(See Map XI., No. 15.) 
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On the left branch of Cat’s Creek, on the land of Nicholas Basil, about 
three miles above the mouth, the coal is thicker. The following section 
was taken, showing the several exposed strat in the hills: 


Ft. In 
1. Crumbling limestone in red shale. 
2. Not expoßed... ....c..cescssecccsces sunnsunne sonunnnee sessecece snsunsenn cocsseces sessesees 110 0 
3. Laminated sandstome ......... ssssosees csscessee senunnans sonsannnnsunnen senses sossesas 5 0 
4. Sandy shale.............0.ssceescscoes onanununn sunananen sosssesce conven cesses sesase cesses 16 0 
5b. Hard sandstone ......00. snnanonen costes cosces soscesses ennnnunns sonnunnen sonsceece cesses 3 0 
6. Shale ...... cscs cscece socces conses consveses annnnonun eveses cesees cas space sannsnnan soe cunens 10 0 
7. Limestone .. .....00. sesces snsnnnuon cee anannanan snssse cesses cccuss sannsnen ssceee ssesecess 2 0 
8. Not exposed ..........10 scscccees sseves senses snecee sonanuunn anunannne seeses ceesae cosseeese 40 0 
9. Limestone, in part cement limestone. .........s.s00s ceeces sovececes sosces sense 10 0 
10. Clay shale w.........0c0cesese coscesees snnnnanne eocseoves vcees covseceee sosers eecees ana 18 0 
11. Buft limestone ......... soonunouo sannonneo snunnnnnn uns nen ons senses escsscnce aonanuuen sonne 30 
12. Sandstone. .....cce s cece cecces sonnanene sovsees ge teen cecces coenes onanan soncesees sonen sans 20 0 
13. Shale .......0. enncon cesces soonnnnen ssscenees nennnnnen sescvess covpecees cescceses sonne senses 1 0 
14. Coal, slaty at top ...... .c.scs secon cccece cosceseoe sonnnnnnn annnnn sun snannannn sun san cence 4 3 
15. Not Cxposed.........ss00csescs ccsces snunanann coneee cosveece sonnsnuen woncce eneses senses ses 10 0 
16. Sandstone ........000cscees coccee cos sooseccece senses see ces ann ann sosees ssasecees soesensees 14 0 
17. SHrale.......0. sscsee cccsceces sosees sonananun secvececenseseceses sseses senses onnenncnn sesansees 4 0 
18. Limestone.........scsccceccesceccecnsescscescces unannumannnne soscsvessescesces socees sesseecs 2 0 


(See Map XL., No. 16.) 


The same seam of coal is to be found on all the branches of Cat’s Creek, 
and, continuing under the hills, reappears on Bear Creek, in Salem town- 
ship. | 

Adams township has, therefore, a very large supply of coal, well adapted 
to all ordinary uses. It will be the basis of a large manufacturing indus- 
try when capital and enterprise are introduced. At present there is no 
adequate market for it, and coal cannot be profitably mined without large 
markets. The water-power at Lowell is very considerable, but for many 
classes of manufacturing fuel in large quantities is indispensable. A 
railroad in the Muskingum valley would be of almost incalculable value 
to this part of the State, and would naturally attract capital to the coal 
field in Adams township. The soil of the township is excellent, abun- 
dant limestone of a highly soluble and fertilizing kind being found in 
all the hills. The alluvial soil of the Muskingum valley is also extremely 
fertile, so that a large manufacturing population could be fed from home 
_ productiuns, and the farmers would have the advantage of a constant 
and remunerative home market. 


UNION TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies directly south of Adams and east of Watertown. 
It is drained chiefly by the waters of Rainbow Creek. Much of the soil 
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is good, and some of the limestone strata found north in Adams extend 
into the hills of Union, but they show a tendency to thin out toward the 
south. The only coal observed is always thin. It is supposed to be the 
Hobson seam, the place of which is about one hundred feet above the 
Coal Run or Cumberland seam. At one place, not far above the mouth 
of Rainbow Creek, this seam is found, and is reported to be only eight 
inches thick. This township, since the formation of Muskingum town- 
ship, has lost the larger part of the Muskingum River, formerly within 
its limits, with the rich adjacent bottom lands. 


MUSKINGUM TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies north of Marietta, and includes the Muskingum 
River as far north as the mouth of Bear Creek. It, consequently, con- 
tains a large area of the immediate valley of that river. Its eastern 
boundary generally takes the summit of the ridge dividing the waters of 
the Muskingum and Duck Creek. The soil on the top of this ridge is 
not remarkable for its natural fertility, being composed largely of disin- 
tegrated sandstone and shales. In the northern part of the township 
some of the limestone found in the hills of Adams township serve a val- 
- uable purpose in fertilizing the soil. These are seen in the hills near 
the mouth of Bear Creek. The following section was taken on the road 
leading from the Lutheran Church, on the ridge, down to Bear Creek, 
near the north line of the township: 


1. A black stain of black slate or coal. “sm 
2. Shales, chiefly ......... scescescecsceee sunnnsen es Lae ee eees onnnen cos ceases sansen ananen 59 0 
3. White limestone, probably in two or three layers ............0+2 esses 3to5 0 
4. Sandstone and shales, not seen in detail ......... cscs onononnen neuen ececee 77 0 
5. White limestone, possibly not im place......... sesesces secece sences nonnan one 1 0 
6. Not all well seen, but chiefly sandstone and sandy shales........... - 100 0 
7. Buff limestome............ daseee sasanusen consee sonnannan seseee nassen aussen an cuseeeees 1 3 
8. Biue limestone, in bed of Bear Creek. 


The section can be only proximately correct, as the dip was not known, 
and no allowance could be made for it. The place of the Bear Creek or 
Cumberland coal is about seventy-five feet above the buff limestone, but 
no trace of it was found. The dip of the strata on Bear Creek is sharply 
to the south. On the land of John Spears, a half a mile above the 
mouth of Bear Creek, a section was taken as follows: 


Ft. In 
1. Blossom of coal, Hobson seam. 
2. Not well exposed, but contains several layers of limestone............ 48 0 
3. Limestone .......00 csocecees sansununn snccesces soncecess sansnnuns sescen nannan sesces annnen ~ 20 
4, Not exposed ..0..c02. sonne cccocseos annuen anuunnunn one sunsnnene posses seevenece snsnon eee ~ 45 0 


ONAN 


‘10. 


Coal below bed of stream, once dag a little. 
Bear Creek. (See Map XL, No. 17.) 


WASHINGTON COUNTY. 
Ft. 
Blossom of coal, Cumberland or Bear Creek seam. 
Not exposed ...eeaessonnonnonnonnnnsnuonunune aönnnn sonnnn tosses onnnan nansan conses censense 50 
Limestone (not measured). 
Not exposed ......... ssc uunnee onnnnnonn sosses annnnn sonces cesses seeses cesnes enseeseee se 10 
Heavy Sandstone 20... sen snn nennen nnnnen cod cos eccece nen sencoenes concen ses cee ananan ous 25 
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On the hill, back of the house of 8. F. Dyar, section 7, in this town- 
ship, we find the Hobson coal exposed. It has in two and one-half miles 


from the place of the last section dipped about sixty feet. Mr. Dyar’s 
section is as follows: — 
Ft. In. 
1. Nodules of iron ore, hematite. 
2. Shales and sandstones ... .........cseces sssseese | ononnnen annenennunın eoscesees sonen 34 .0 
3. Sandstones, chiefly ........ 1:00 csssssses sonne nennen sosces senscases cusses succes seeess 20 0 
4. Not exposed ...... .ccoscces sonsnsenr nanunn snnnnn ssceen cosets cee ann nun ces cesses secees neuen 12 0 
BH. Coal, Hobson seam .........uscsscc conse sonnnunnn son scence cee sun une ces sonsonsen ousesscs 0 8 
6. Clay parting “ cove San aann scncsces oes seevaeees concen senses eecnen nenn sun see anne 0 2 
7. Coal MU sasneenses ton cesses canaeseae cesses cesta csetesertestsssssesseene 1 6 
8. Underclay .........000 000000000 00nn0n ces consce non cenacssscasececsssesces sesssessscesersces 2 O 
9. Crumbling limestone ... ...... 020200 ccc ccs csssceesee nun ssscnsse cesses ssensunensenennnne 2 Ö 
10. Not exposed .. 40 0 
11. Limestone .. Sens co vecccevcecessesscnccescscsscene 8 Q 
12. Interval, not § seen to “Muskingum Alva sss sec sevsesssesssesseseenveesecs 65 0 


(See Map XI., No, 24.) 


A section was taken on the north side of March Run hill to obtain the 
interval between a thin seam of coal once mined by Frank Norman, and 


the heavy limestone deposit near the foot of the hill. 
be ninety-seven feet. 


BPS 


CPNPaPwhd me 


This was found to 
The limestone, with the shales between the lay- 
ers, is nine feet thick. Underneath are four feet of shale. 
section showing all the strata on both sides of the hill is as follows: 


A composition 


Ft. In. 
Red shales on top of slate. 
Crumbling limestone and shale... ...... ..ssssses cesses socses sessecees onnannuneen 20. 
Mostly shale ......... cccsscce coe cee nonnnnnnn annncn os a one eee neeveees sevens seeses cones „51 0 
Samdstone.........cesccceecsccn ces ceases ccs seccss sun nn cncces ces cccecscosccscscssssseses O O 
Red shale ......... ssscecse ssscecese scones soseseeee sneeceens cnsess seseee coscesece oes san 36 0 
Coal once dug, now covered. | 
Hard limestone near the top, rest unseen .......00sccccessrssescecesessceree 20 0) 
Sandstone... as coeceecveseesesesessesessseseces LOO 
Bluish clay, with ı a a aye of ‘nodules of ¢ OTC reece secseccercecscccsvececssecene 10 0 
Limestone .. Senn ceases cee caesce cee sas scenes sonssecsscesscsssescsssseccssccssses L QO 
Cay shale........ pen aee nee coe ses cee cesses cee ccs ces cee ces seesoscoeccs cesses cetossssssscseee OF QO 
Bandstone .....ccsecccosscecee sees os veense ove secsneaces snononsn cosesscccecs coseesecsesenne 4 Q 
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14. Sandstone...... .rsccceececcee covcee sovsesces nunnsn sunnnnnen snsecs enseee seesesses asses „10 0 
15. Not Been ...... nassen oennnnune consenane nnnnannen sonesenaces senses hessen concen ese me cee 4 0 
16. Limestone, with shales ............00.cccccecccssesccocce ces ccecsecesccseesesscessee 9 O 
17. Shale.. ae eee ene cns cee eee nenne oes ven 7 0 
18. Coal once @ exposed, “Hobson s seam. 

The place where this lower, coal was seen is by estimate forty feet 
above the level of the Muskingum River. It is probably ten or fifteen 
feet higher than the same seam in the Narrows below Harmar. Neither 
of the seams of coal in the above section was exposed for measurement. 

On the land of Jacob Sutter, on Second Creek, a seam of coal is found 
with the following associated strata: 


Ft. In 
1. Sandstone ............05 ccc cee cas cce cee ces coscee sos sesceccee soceesece anonen sosscesse coeves 12 0 
2. Red shale... cone eos nes nee cen cen cee coseee nuensn cnc cucces ses cscccscccccesesessccesee OF Q 
3. Not seen.. vee Sesnn succes cee sce cos sun sunsnn sonnennen cesses seccesessccesccsceee LO O 
4. Hard blue limestone... soseeue ons oe con esecesseacscenece seaese ceases se csscesesee 0 10 
5. Shale ......... nu ccccecee coe cccsvcsscocnee seettescenecs non ces one ces coe ue sae conseceranstenscoses . 16 
6. Black slate .......0. onunon snanunnen cocses eevee scence voscecces eccces sececa ssoses secseccee - O 9 
7. Coal .. 1 6 
8. CLAY .... cscs cee cee nnn con nsomnnn coe ann see sesccneseessee cas coe sssseensoseecee cus sve covessepsnceces 0 4 
9. Coal ......ccscc ccs enuennen sen sesscseccceccns cus ces een cosececes sus enones sccces nannnnenn coecce cee 0 6 
10. Not SCOT .....cc00 seseee coscccces cosvecece sunsnenen sescceces socees conses co ces nun cee sencese „ 2 0 
AL. Sandstone.........essoessoennunonunnnennnson non sec cseccecessesccecsecsscscesccsscesscccsseee 2 O 
12. Shale ......... cssccccscse ces cccses sos conces nun nun ces ann coscecnecce nun soscer con sceses son one ces 10 0 


Bed of Second Creek. 

I suppose this to be the Hobson seam. In the bed of Second Creek 
abundant nodules of rich iron ore are found. These have been gathered 
and used for the puddling furnaces in the Marietta rolling-mill. Many 
years since I traced these nodules to their origin in a stratum of blue 
clay, from which they had been washed. While examining the region 
_in the prosecution of the State Survey, the clay seam was found to be 

buried, and its exact place was not identified and no measurement 
taken, but I have no doubt that it is the same blue clay which carries 
nodular ore seen on March Run hill, about seventy feet above the level 
of the Hobson coal. Under a bridge over Second Creek, on the plank- 
road, near the east line of the township, is a thin seam of limestone con- 
taining scales of fishes and some small univalve shells. 


SALEM TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Adams. Its drainage is entirely by the 
waters of Duck Creek and its tributaries, excepting the western margin, 
which is drained by Bear Creek. Duck Creek, in this township, is re 
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markable for its crookedness. This township i is hilly, but the hills are 
capable of cultivation, and the soil is generally excellent, rendered so by 
the limestone found more or less abundantly i in the hills. 

In determining the geological facts of this township we shall best 
begin on the western margin, having already described Adams township. 
The Cat’s Creek seam of coal—the Cumberland seam—is the same as the 
Bear Creek seam. The seam varies in thickness on Bear Creek. On the 
west side of one-hundred acre lot No. 53, the coal was formerly mined, 
and measured five feet, with a slate parting of one inch two feet above 
the bottom. | 

Here the coal was of excellent quality for household and all ordinary 
uses. Coal of similar good quality was found higher up the creek, on 
the land of Mr. Jackson, and considerable quantities were obtained by 
“stripping ” in the bed of the stream, and carried in wagons to Marietta. . 
To the south and south-west the seam becomes thinner, and the coal is 
more slaty. At the Bowen mine the seam measures three feet six inches. 
To reach this mine a tram-road was built up the creek from the Mus- 
kingum River. It is to be regretted that this road does not extend 
higher up the creek, so as to reach a thicker and better development of 
coal, | . 

A sample of Bear Creek coal was analyzed by Prof. Wormley, with the 
following result: 


Specific Qravity .......0. sessceses cossecsee cocces succes cesses soscssecs sussasece coscee sossevece 1.325 
Water ......c00sssece onsensenn sevens senses sovsscons conces aannanunn cosses snnnne sosees snnnananacen 2.00 
ASD. ... cccececccss senses seceessoeses ces sannnnannunn aunnun cos snansn cesses sveccase sun see cee senses 5.24 
Volatile combustible matter............ ccccssscsscecocces sosesenss coe nesses senses sess 33.76 
Fixed Carbon ....... sscccces sacccsces cosces cecececes soveccce sucess nanaun aan nennen cou eee neces 59.00 

Total. 00.00. 00. 200000 204 ccesceces scnces ses ceecscens conten ces cessesccscrscscossseces coscesee 100.00 
Sulphur...... \onnne aussen nanuns sunnse one nnnusn coe posers son ann ens Oeeese Ceesee san bas nuonsn cee sence 3.33 
Sulphur remaining in coke...... .ccsccce cesses coseee von see sce see cnsces ann ces ann son ss „ 1.86 
Per cent. of sulphur in cOk@.......0. 00. ccescecoeces secnes ser cessesssasecesssecssssteses 2.82 
Iron in ash.....u..e onsnsnoen cosencece nassen ses cesses coneas ensseacen cosaes cones season see ees ees 0.39 
Permanent gas per pound in cubic feet .........0+. sssees. aeesseeee soeeee ceenes . 93.97 


The sulphur is more than is desirable, and more than the appear- 
ance of the coal would indicate. This is explained by the fact that only 
a small part of it is combined with iron in the form of bi-sulphide. 
The amount of fixed carbon is large, and the amount of permanent gas 
is also large. The coal kindles readily, and burns freely, with a brilliant 
flame, and has high heating power. The best of the Bear Creek coal is 
of excellent quality for household use. With proper facilities for purifi- 
cation, the coal would answer for gas-making. It was once tested in the 

31 
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laboratory of the Manhattan gas works, New York, with favorable re- 
sults as to the quantity of gas, and as to its high illuminating power. 

A combined section of the strata seen on the upper part of Bear Creek 
is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Blossom of coal........ 000 s00nauuon sunne snnnnsunn ann ences nun nonananun aanunn one cee nen 20 
2. Not exposed... zeesosoen sonne nun san cvesee senunnenn nun nun nn annunn see ceccecooces anne ann 2 0 
3. Limestone ...... .ccccsccs sconce cosseecncees onansn aunnsn sonne sonennere cacses nennen vos are 2 0 
4. Not ExpOBedascernense sen csecscessconses ccs sas sunnnnnnn an unan ann concen nansan nun ann ann cee 15 0 
5. Limestone ...... 2.0 000020 coe cvsecceee son sunnuennn sos ses cevces snnnnnnnn nen cos ananun san nen 4 0 
6. Not Oxposed.......... son secsessscece non sun sununnnen sun ern sennanenn ana ann mnsnnnnnnnen nen . 60 0 
7. Sandstone....e crsceceee vos coe ces coves coecns cevecsecs ses ensces costes nonunn coe ann one nen ~ 4 0 
8. Shale. . 6 0 
9. Coal ........4 scoscecee voscee san cee cocees con ann nun cosces soeseases sun ans ssvescees annann ner ses 30 
10. Slate parting een O 1 
1l. Coal ...... scccosces coaces cocsceves cosces ses nen ane cos sescesees oe secscecas ces cteseeses sve cee 2 0 
12. Not Oxposed .......1.scscscece sonuunen nen ons sun une sonnunnne cosas sannne nnnenn sas cceenccs 27 0 
13. Sandstone ......... .srecesce onnunnonnene cocccscccesces san cocees sannun sonnnn sun sanuen one one 8 0 
14. Shale...........00 sseusunsu cae nen nun cee une sonunaunı nunsau anunen son sonsnnnen ann cee ann cce cee - 60 
15. Laminated sandstone ... .uesauoan sasoss nonunn une snsennuna ces sanununen see cee sonenn ses 10 0 
16. Shale........0..cceseces onennrann ssesce consee sacene nesnnunen ces annennene secees ses see sen nen „20 
17. Limestone layers, white and buff...... u.a. so see ces cesses co see sannnenae - 6 0 


(See Map XI., No. 22.) 


About forty feet above the upper coal, of which only a faint trace was 
seen, is a stratum of blue limestone. 

The strata on Bear Creek dip regularly to the south. On the lower 
part of the stream, before it legves Salem township, we find in its bed a 
well-known stratum of earthy, buff limestone, with which are associated 
other limestone layers, forming a group which has quite an extensive 
range in the eastern part of Washington county. Under this group lies 
the lower Salem coal, found in many places on Duck Creek. On Whip 
ple’s Run it is changed to cannel coal. Some of the limestones and the 
associated shales are fossiliferous, containing, on Bear Creek, teeth af 
fishes and comminuted shells. A layer of slate below the coal is also foe 
siliferous. This limestone group on Bear Creek, in the south-west corner 
of Salem township, passes under the dividing ridge and is seen in the 
bed of Duck Creek, near Mr. Flanders’s, about half a mile above the 
Cedar Narrows bridge, in Fearing township. From this point it is 
readily traced in the banks of the creek and adjacent side hills up t 
Salem, and up the East Fork to the Noble county line. The coal under 
it is seldom more than three feet thick, and it is generally less. This 
seam is the equivalent of the Pomeroy seam and of the Pittsburgh seam. 
It has been traced from Pomeroy through Athens and Morgan counties 
into Washington county. On the West Fork of Duck Creek the lime 
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stone group with the coal gradually thins out to the north and disap- 
pears—at least it was not seen in the vicinity of Caldwell, in Noble 
county. 

On Pawpaw Creek, a braneh of the East Fork of Duck Creek, the lime- 
stone group is seen for several miles. It is also seen on Coal Run, a 
branch of Pawpaw, coming in from the north. The coal accompanying 
this group has been mined in small quantities at several points, two or 
three banks having been opened near the village of Salem. 

A section taken in the hill back of Salém village is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Sandstone and shale. ..... 0... secsccses ano nannan nen ann evecccees coe seceeoees css cee ces 5 0 
2. Blue limestone... .....ccce ccc cece cocsees ccc nun sce doc ccctes coccce cos ccevee anna an sce ences 0 
3. Buff limestone ......... ..c.cccc cvcves nonnee nen cecces anunnsnen ceases nanene tee cue seceeeen 2 0 
4. Limestone and shale ......... ccccessoses ove ces non onennunen one snnnnnaun coe nun ovsves eee 2 0 
B. Clay ...20. cessceces vecces cnvncccen cere set senses cneeee one secten coceee see seeese sun sen cee sees 3 0 
6. Coal ....u0ascene sannenunn cnn cccven nennen onen nannn non ceasesces nn ennn nnnaan nes cos nen snemann ses 2 6 


(See Map XL, No. 21.) 


On Pigeon Branch of Whipple’s Run, on the Moses Blake farm, near 
the south line of Salem township, the coal is for the most part cannel, 
and has been mined to some extent and taken to Marietta. It burns 
freely in the grate, but the percentage of ash is too great to make it a 
desirable fuel. To the north this coal reverts to the usual type of bit- 
uminous coal. Such changes are not uncommon, and show that cannel 
coal is only a local modification of a seam of bituminous coal. A sample 
of the bituminous coal of the “limestone seam,” taken from the Coal 
Run Branch of Pawpaw Creek, was analyzed by Prof. Wormley, with the 
following result: 


Specific gravity (dried at 212°) 00.0... ssssse ses sovscsce so0eee nnn nn onannn ceases sonen 1.224 
Ash (light gray)......... ssccccsessesees non cosssesoesee cee see ceseraee suoese cesses seeescees ove 6.20 
Volatile matter... .......2 sss sccecs cesses cee cse cee susanne nun sonore senannann cos snanannan ove 38.20 
Fixed carbon...... ...... scenes cee cocsen ces snnuun concen cones sevsesees ons tenses seees coecee ces 55.60 

Total ....... .. 100.00 
Sulphur......... cece ccsees snnonn sannon ons cecees san onanne soe nunnnn sonmununmenn ene cus nen eee ces „ 2.18 


Coke very compact, with metallic luster. 


The buff limestone, which forms one of the layers of the limestone 
group, was also analyzed, with a result as follows: 


Silicious matter ...... sosussoes soccerere snannonen oveces sovescess vosece ansnanunn sonnounen unanen 19.10 
Alumina and sesquioxide of irom ...... 2.0200 sonenor0n soseees genen snnnnnn00 soscsccne ces 8.65 
Carbonate of lime ...........0sccser snnane sonnnanen venunn anennn san ananaa nunnennen sossecees ans 47.70 
Carbonate of Magnesia ....... sauren nennen unnonn cesses soevee sonensanu sannon snnnsn soenee evs 19.40 
Combined water ....seese -uasenonanen nannne socces annnansnnnnnnunsan san cee nnnann ann ens uses nee 2.50 
Undetermined .......0.cccce n00nonnn0 sen cceses non cos ne coecee ces nee cee eves cowees one nen cen ese 2.65 


Total...... 800009 FES 099 900000 000 FHS FOG FES OOS 000 HHS HEHEHE BESHHS FOS GCHEKCHHHEH COS FHEHES COE 248 100.00 
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This is a double carbonate of lime and magnesia, with such proportions 
of silica and alumina as would indicate some value as a waterlime. It 
is worthy of practical investigation. The most important seam of coal 
in Salem township is the upper one, which is here locally called the 
“sandstone seam,” because of the heavy sandstone generally found above 
it. This sandrock is not entirely persistent, for in some places it does 
not appear, at least not in a heavy body. This seam of coal is one of 
wide extent, being found in a large number of counties in the Second 
Geological District. Its place is generally from eighty-five to one hun- 
dred feet above the Pomeroy seam. It has no better development than 
on the waters of Duck Creek. It has already been referred to as the 
Bear Creek seam of coal. There the coal, in all its physical structure, is 
somewhat different from that of the coal of the same seam on the East 
Fork of Duck Creek, and on the West Fork at Macksburg, Newburg, etc. 
This is due to the different conditions under which the coal was depos- 
ited. The same seam shows much the same characteristics on the farm 
of Samuel J. Hazen, near the head of Whipple’s Branch of Pigeon Run. 


The coal here is four feet thick, with three inches of black slate under it . 


and ten inches of similar slate over it. Above the latter slate is a mass 
of blue clay mottled with red. Here no heavy sandrock appears over 
the coal. In former years considerable coal from the Hazen bank was 
taken by wagons to Marietta. It has a pretty large percentage of ash, 
but in other respects is a good coal. To the north the seam may be 
traced, in varying thickness, to the north line of this township. Its 
finest development is probably on the East Fork and in the hills be- 
tween the two forks. I have seen few openings on the lower part of the 
West Fork, but where I have found the coal it is thinner; but it thick- 
ens again in Aurelius and to the north. The coal is well seen on the 
farm of Vincent Payne, on Coal Run Branch of Pawpaw Creek, where 
the seam presents the following structure: 


Coal, upper bench ...... ....ussse cee cee cee cee ccecce cee cecces cee one nsnssnesensn nenne 2 ft, Gin, 
Coal, lower bench .............006 een Of 7 & 


Making a total of coal of six feet one inch. A sample of this coal was 
analyzed by Prof..Wormley, but I think it not a fair representative sam- 
ple, from the exceptionally large ash. The coal was dried at 212°, and 
no record is given of the loss of moisture: 


Specific Qravity.......ccccecsee cesccencsssesceeses nennen secene epeses conan ceseee necsee seven 1.362 
Ash .....n 202000 coscce cescee senses cesses span nu seecee eoseee soevee cansee sesees anne ns Soenes sessecece 12.95 
Volatile matter.........0ssscccescssvse succes sosces ccoves sonsan snnnns coones cocees nassen cesses 37.50 
Fixed carbon ...... cccssssecees cscces coscee sonces avssee sunnnu concen ences sueese secces naonee „ 49.55 

Total ......00 cesses csssescecese onnnun sevese coscee nannannan cesses vesece sonne nassen snanne 100.00 


Sulphur ....ccccecssses seseee sovoce cesses eve coe see nen ann sce nun eve sun nassen sonnannan san van ann non 8.98 
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On the farm of Mr. Payne are two well-marked seams of-limestone, one | 
one hundred and forty-four feet above the coal, and the other fifty-six 
feet higher. Each of these limestone deposits exerts a fine fertilizing 
effect upon the hill-sides. The upper one appeared to have great enrich- 
ing power, so that the soil, almost to the summits of the hills, is very 
productive. Grasses, grains, and fruit grow luxuriantly. A geological 
section seen on this farm is given in Map XI., No. 20. 

Crossing the ridge to the farm of Moses True, Esq., we find the coal 
well developed. Here the coal has been mined, and small quantities 
have formerly been taken to Marietta. The quality of Mr. True’s coal, 
as tested in the parlor grate, is excellent. It is a caking coal, and for 
this reason needs more attention than coal of the dry, non-cementing 
class. Many years ago I burned a load of it with great satisfaction. In 
that part of the bank from which that coal came were layers of inter- 
laminated cannel of excellent quality, which added to the value of the 
coal for grate use. This seam is believed to continue in fine thickness 
through all the high lands extending east into Liberty township. On 
one of the branches of Pawpaw Creek, in the north-western corner of 
Liberty, the coal is reported seven feet thick. All the farms which take 
the high hills on both sides of the East Fork contain this coal. It has 
been opened on nearly all the farms—on H.C. Hovey’s, Ephraim Gould’s, 
Jas. Alden’s, etc. In this region the aggregate quantity of coal is very 
great. On Crooked Run, a branch of Duck Creek, north of Mr. True’s, 
the seam is seen, and at the proper place below it is the coal of the lime- 
stone group, measuring thirty-two inches. This lower coal is also well 
seen by the road side on the farm of Mr. Hovey. Every where this coal, 
so far as it could be seen, appears to’ be of good quality. Through all 
this region the heavy sandrock over the upper or main seam of coal 
makes a conspicuous landmark. It often forms bold ledges, and on some 
of the small streams the water pours over it in falls of great beauty. 
Salem township perhaps exceeds any other in the county in its supply 
of coal. The day is not far distant when this coal will be needed. To all 
uses except the highest, which forbid much sulphur, the coal is well 
adapted. For household use, for the generation of steam, and for rolling 
mills, the coal will answer a good purpose, but not for the blast furnace 
nor for gas-making. It is possible that at some points the coal will afford 
good merchantable coke. I think some of the coal from the East Fork-- 
such, for example, as was formerly mined by Mr. Moses True—would . 
make a firm coke. How far the sulphur of the coal would pass off in 
coking, and, consequently, how much would remain in the coke, can 
only be determined by experiment. The coal is every where accessible, 
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and generally every advantage can be taken of the dip for drainage and 
easy delivery of the coal to the mouth of mines. The general dip is to 
the south, but this is locally modified; indeed, the strata all through the 
east half of Washington county are more or less undulating. At one 
point in the township the level line or line of no dip was found to be 
north 60° east. This would give the dip at this point south 30° east. 

Petroleum.—Several years since this township laid claim to the posses- 
sion of good oil territory. On Pawpaw Creek several alluring little wells 
were obtained, enough to quicken the pulse of the oil fever. That there 
is considerable oil in the region there is no doubt; and if the price would 
justify small wells, the Pawpaw region might be worked. Among the 
many minor undulations which have caused subterranean fissures, and 
thus made it possible for the oil, probably in the form of vapor, to rise 
and accumulate, one such undulation, as an anticlinal, probably crosses 
Pawpaw Creek in lots 55 and 145 and in that neighborhood. Most of 
these undulations are so slight as not to make their detection on the 
surface possible except by a very careful instrumental survey. Toward 
' the north line of: the township, on the East Fork, some quite deep wells 
were bored and a little oil obtained, but not in remunerating quantities. 

Salt.—It is almost certain that brine of good strength may be obtained 
almost any where in this township by boring wells. On the West Fork, 
in Aurelius township, and in Noble county, brine has been obtained in 
the oil wells. In Noble county salt works have been established. Should 
the making of salt be found a profitable industry, I have no doubt that 
immense quantities could be made in Salem. Fuel at the minimum 
cost could be obtained for the evaporation of the brine. 


AURELIUS TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies directly north of Salem, on the West Fork of Duck 
Creek. It differs from Salem little in the general character of its soil, 
and the geological features are essentially the same. The lower Salem 
coal, “the limestone seam,” was no where seen in good development, and 
probably it thins out to the northward; but the upper and larger seam 
of coal is to be found. On the land of Hugh Jackson, near the south 
line of the township, this coal has been opened and mined. Where our 
measurement was taken the seam piesented the following structure: 


Ft. In 
Coal.........cecsecccscecees cesses sececcses cocece co, snece choses seuses penton nennen nennen svencs eocees 1 9 
Fire-clay ......00. ecccecee coeces ceccen ceceee cscees coecee ceases secees accuse soacen ses sans sonne 3 4 
Coal ......c00 seccsecvcses cocces cvetes coeuce sence sucess eoeses socees sescce an nnan eesees soscesceccess 3 4 


(See Map X1., No. 18.) 
This is an unusual thickness of the middle clay, and makes the mining 
of the coal difficult. Further north the lower bench of coal attains 4 
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thickness of six feet, and the seam is found every where at its proper 
horizon in the hills bordering the creek. The tendency of the coal is 
to grow thinner westward and thicken to the north-east, but there are 
doubtless many local exceptions. The Ohio Coal Company has opened 
a valuable mine in the hills east of Macksburg, where the seam is six 
feet thick. The mine is probably in Enoch township, in Noble county. 
The coal is shipped to Marietta by railroad. The coal is of good quality 
for domestic use and for the generation of steam. It has also been used 
largely and with acceptance in the Marietta rolling-mill. It is a coal of 
good heating power. It is easily mined, and can be furnished in Mari- 
etta at very reasonable rates. The people of Marietta have found the 
great advantage of a regular railroad supply of coal from Duck Creek 
coal field over the precarious supply of the Ohio River. Manufactures 
of all kinds in which cheap fuel is a principal factor can be established. 

Salt.—Besides the abundant coal, an unlimited supply of good brine 
- for the manufacture of salt can be obtained in this part of the Duck 
Creek valley. On the flat below Macksburg a coarse sandrock contain- 
ing brine is reported to be struck in the oil wells at ninety feet below the 
surface, but a more copious supply is obtained in another sandrock three 
hundred and eight feet below the surface. Deeper borings should strike 
the Upper Waverly sandrock, from which abundant supplies of brine 
are obtained at Pomeroy and other parts of the State. 

- The record of a deep well bored by Mr. Blauvelt, given hereafter, 
shows that the upper Waverly contains brine. It is always difficult to 
determine the strength of brine in. any of these wells unless the fresh 
water, which enters almost all wells; be tubed off. If extensive mining 
of the coal should be carried on in Aurelius, the fine, or slack coal, which 
is not merchantable, could be profitably used in boiling salt. At many 
places in the State refuse coal is exclusively used in the salt works. 

Petrolewn— Aurelius township has heretofore furnished large quantities 
of excellent petroleum. One of the earliest wells bored in 1860, on the 
land of James Dutton, Esq., yielded many thousand barrels of heavy 
lubricating oil. It was only fifty-six feet deep. The daily yield at first 
must have been, from the reports, from one hundred to two hundred bar- 
rels. This well caused no little excitement, and many other wells were 
bored, many of which yielded remunerative returns. The Buell well, 
named from the Hon. B. P. Buell, of Lowell, one of its owners, has pro- 
duced oil steadily for seven or eight yéars, and yet averages five barrels 
a day. The Mattison well is reported to have yielded an average of 
fifteen bartels a day for eight months. Other wells yielded considerable 
quantities. But most of this oil was produced before the Marietta, Pitts- 
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burgh, and Cleveland Railroad was constructed, and the expense to 
wagon it over bad roads caused the business to languish. Now the rail- . 
road is finished, the excessive product in Pennsylvania, and the ex- 
tremely low price, render, for the time being, operations of this kind 
uninviting. 

But Ihave no doubt that there are large quantities of excellent oil 
in the subterranean fissures in Aurelius awaiting the drill and the 
pump, and it will be a source of-wealth to those who will conduct their 
business wisely and economically. A well has recently been bored by 
Mr. Rice, a little east of the Buell well, which yields one huhdred and 
fifty barrels a day, and another larger well has still more recently been 
obtained in the same neighborhood. During the great oil excitement 
the speculation in oil lands was the principal thing, and the production 
of oil was of secondary consequence; and quite too often the superin- 
tendence was intrusted to persons of no knowledge or experience, who 
sometimes wasted in a most extravagant manner the funds of their com- 
panies. Duck Creek valley was a theater of the wildest speculation. 
But wells like the Buell well, although small, have been managed in a 
prudent way, and have yielded handsome returns upon the investment. 

A deep well was bored near Macksburg by Mr. J.C. Blauvelt, agent, 
who has kindly sent me the following record of the strata passed through: 


Feet. 
1. Soil to the bed rock ............ scsssoses sssecsees sonnunnen aunonnnen sovsenecs sossseoce 17 
2. Sandrock containing heavy oil (28° gravity) ............ sssecssee snanonenn one 96 
3. Interval not reported ......... cece csscseces cosecscce sosccesse cessesers sae aenceceee BO 
4. Soapstone (clay shale) .......... VITLLELPRPEPEFSERFEFFTTEETETELLFEFERERERETTFERLER - 185 
5. Coal, 2 feet thick ...........csc0 onoonenen aunsnonen coveee nanunn concer nnnann serces execes 188 
6. Soapstone .......0. asses secsceces ansannsne anannenan voccce cos ces cesesnees sonces sensnauen 190 
7. Limestone and bastard rock .0.....cccc0cccscs cesses cossoese ananen ves eseeen nen 260 
8. Sand rock ........... ceccsccccee socesecccsce oscnces samen sananannn sannnnnns ssees gonees 340 
9. In this sandrock struck salt water at 420 feet, a gas vein at 436 
feet, and Oil at ..........ccecc secsccece seceas cosces ann one nun annane ces cee cee eee coe nn 460 
10. Smut rock containing black carbonaceous matter............c00 ses coves 480 
11. Oil SHOW.......0 .ccccsecs vosces sanununne seseences se aceens poses seenes cneees anna cos one 732 
12. Black sand..........0. 00 cossceses nonann cos sesescece sennnanna ne Voce sannansnn snansnenunne 786 
13. Oil BROW... ..ccce ennunaunn cos onanan sononuns senses nanann san nun nun conses cesses san sannnnene 7% 
14. Gray rock. ...ccscce nennen sunennenn nun ann onenun nun sen sun son nun cesses san nassen passes saeses 828 
‚15. Black sand... 11. scecee cesses cee eeeaeener cnesen ace nsnnn ann snnesn san ssnennen nenne 840 
16. White sand ...... sucn0n cesses neo nnonnn uno nen sannonans ann nunnnn san ananon snrnanann ave . 855 
17. GrA@y BAN ...eessen sennnonen con see cns cen en nenn cen sunnnannn sue see cos ces cusescues ceases ope 870 
18. Salt water...........000 002000 sonnuonon sunnen nannen cos nunnen sonens cou nen ces senses see cvcees 874 
19. Fine white sand ...... 2.2... soaunensn nennen nannan unnnen snnannaun aunnns nun sun cee conse 906 


20. Coarse blue sand ....us aus snnounnne sanananun sun nn ses nun cesses nennnnnnn san eee non nenn 1,010 
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21. Oil and gas ......... onnnonnen cecas cocces nanuun coe veecesces conseeses sus snenan sesame ences 1,020 
23. Coarse blue sand ...... 22.00.00 cceees cesses onnnnnunn ove nnnnan annane ses secece ann ann ons 1,034 
24. Fine white sand 0.0.0.0... ccc cee cscees sce senses sec non ces seeseceens seuss sossecece see 1,044 


26. Slate...... 00 .cccscsee csccee con cccces son ces ceesseces ses cssseecss ces tecccscescssesetesccseee 1,079 
27. Slate .........cccscececces coe one nun sce cee cce cesses cesses ces cesccstecccscceccscesesssesscene 15114 


Mr. Blauvelt gives the record of another well bored by him within 
two hundred yards of the deep well, as follows: 


, Feet. 
1. Soil to the rock........1.. nen sessseeee pee secees cosceccen asenceses aonansnne see snantanen nunnee 30 
2. Sandrock (first sandrock)......... cone cence aonannnun cnceee en sesece Ceca cee coe cee sonen 58 
3. Blue sandrock ........0 cccscscse ccvnceees scccececs sunnannan scenes sanannenn socces sevececss sve 250 
4. Sam rock........000 cee ceescceccere non cevsecces oossesees onsees sevens snnnnnune sennanenn asseasees 269 
5. Soapstone.. .......00cecceecosnen coe snnnnnnen snsennnne auunnannc nonnnnane sansanann sue seseenees 280 
6. White sandrock (eovond sandrock) nee caseseses snstanann om ancece cen eeceee nennen cvs 310 
8. Coal ... nennen .. 378 


In the deep well the sandstone, four hundred and forty-one fe feet thick, 
struck at a depth of six hundred and thirty-eight feet, is, I have no 
doubt, the Waverly. The thirty-five feet of slate at the bottom of the 
well may be the top of the Ohio black slate (Huron shale), or, possibly, 
it is a slate interstratified with the Waverly near the bottom. A slate 
sixteen feet thick is found in the lower Waverly on the Ohio River, in 
Scioto and Adams counties. 

Iron Ore.—Iron ore of excellent quality is often found in this and adja- 
cent.townships. It is always in nodular form, and is derived from the 
disintegrated clay shales in the hill sides, from which it is washed out. 
Sometimes very large nodules arefound. It is often difficult to trace the 
ore to its original bed, but where I have succeeded in doing this the 
nodules are too few to warrant drifting into the shales for them. Doubt- 
less other and better localities will be found where drifting may be 
profitably done. The following is an analysis, by Prof. Wormley, of a 
sample of the ore from the farm of James Dutton, in this township: 


Specific Gravity .....c0csccccccccesccccccessrenncsseee socsceronsccreccvesseeneeeescesseeess 4.554 
Water combined ......ccccccsceccccrscvccvcceccccccccsseccccenscsecscsscnscesesconsecssesees 1.20 
Sesquioxide of iron -....„ezerennnnessuennenonnenonensanuanansnnsunnnnsennanssensnnnene - 78.90 
-Alumina.......csu00000 sunonnosennennonunenn nunnnsnennennnsunn aunnnnnnn ananne sescsaceseucseeee 7.70 
Silica and insoluble matter... ........ ccscccccccscsccsccccnvevcscseesccesesecsesseccesees 10.60 
Sulphuric acid .....0csssecceevsccccseecccssnccssseben senceenes saneesees vecessnssenesasees ans 0.25 
Phosphorus .....sosssrnesenn ossosnunsnsnnnnnnnnnnnsnuonsnsunnesensn ces Seonsnesene besecenees 0.00 
Total .....0.0... vescecsescccecceccecscecscosceseccensccccecccccescccccccscccesccese ses - 98.65 
Metallic iron Ü[KILELTLE NIIT TTEIT II TIER Y) o...... ' 00000000080 000058 DeCeeRnODES 0006600 cee 55.48 
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This is a rich ore, and would make an iron adapted to Bessemer steel. 
If it can be found in adequate quantity it will be of inestimable value. 


FEARING TOWNSHIP. 


This township is situated on Duck Creek, by the waters of which it 
is drained. The largest of the affluents of Duck Creek in the township 
is Whipple’s Run, which rises in the north-western part of Lawrence 
township. The land is hilly, but in the valleys and on the hill-sides 
the soil is good. Asa rule, the soil is less fertile on the ridges. There 
is less limestone in the hills than in Salem township, on the north. The 
so-called limestone coal, the equivalent of the Pomeroy seam, is found 
in the northern part of the township, near the mouth of Whipple’s Run, 
and in that vicinity. Here it has been mined to some extent for neigh- 
borhood use, and formerly it was taken by the plank-road to Marietta. 
On Whipple’s Run the coal is part cannel, while three-quarters of a mile 
below, where it was taken in Yow water in the bed of Duck Creek, near 
Mr. Flanders’s, it is reported to have been entirely bituminous. This 
seam of coal in this vicinity well illustrates the changes which some 
times take place in the character of the coal in short distances. In the 
bed of the creek it is the usual bituminous variety, while as we go north 
a part of the seam is changed into cannel—perhaps in some places it is 
all changed, but when we reach the neighborhood of Salem village it 
is found to be bituminous again. If we adopt the better theory of the 
origin of cannel coal, there was here a portion of the old coal marsh, in 
which a part of the vegetation was so changed, probably by maceration 
in water, as to lose its structure and become a mere mass of vegetable 
mud or muck. This muck, when buried and compressed and bitumin- 
ized, forms the cannel coal. Unfortunately with this vegetable mud 
there was commingled other mud in the form of clayey sediments, and 
thus the cannel coal now contains a larger quantity of ash than could 
come from coal formed of pure vegetable muck. 


ANALYSIS OF CANNEL CoAL OF WHIPPLE’sS Run. 


Specific Gravity ......... onoanunns sonanunna anunnannn sovnscece cossacses annunn sasceeees eoessaees 1.500 
Water ...... .ccccc cevcee ann vecces sannon sceves covsccene seccccese cesccccun epeccers castes senscerce 1.00 
ABD) .....0 200000 cevece cocces concceces ceecee cece seccces cectec namen nanannnen soeeccese sesnesece cee 26.00 
Volatile combustible matter ........ 2... cess cccccccee cevccsere secces sescccees sunnnnnen 31.00 
Fixed carbon...... cscs cccccscce cvcess coscesene ccccee secceccce ecsee peecences ecesceees sovess 42.00 

Total. ...cccceccccsesccccce coccce coecccncs seccce ccvccseus cencce cnccee Banana soctes cevees 100.00 


Gas per pound in cubic feet, 2.73. 
Ash, gray. Coke, pulverulent. 


Several years ago, when coal-oil was distilled from cannel coal, and 
before wells were bored for petroleum, a small experimental oil distillery 
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was established on Whipple’s Run, and some oil was made from this 
cannel coal. The coal was not very rich in oil, and the location was 
remote from market. Soon after, however, petroleum was obtained in 
great quantities from wells, and all the “coal-oil” distilleries, however 
well situated, were obliged to succumb. 

The “limestone coal” dips pretty rapidly to the south, passing below 
the bed of Duck Creek, near Mr. Flanders’s, and is not seen again in the 
township. At the Cedar Narrows bridge the limestone group, with its 
coal seam, was passed through in boring for oil, at a reported distance 
of thirty feet below the surface. The group reappears in Lawrence town- 
ship, brought up in the Cow Run uplift, and in Newport in the Newell’s 
Run uplift. We should expect that the upper coal, the “sandstone seam” 
of Salem, would be found over a large area in this township. Its place 
is-about eighty-five to ninety feet above the lower. Traces of it are seen, 
but it is generally very thin. It is found just north of the township 
line in Salem, where Mr. S. J. Hazen has mined it in the hill at the 
head of Pigeon Branch of Whipple’s Run. It should be found on the 
main run, it being very easy to ascertain its proper horizon from the 
limestone group and the lower coal. A stain of the coal of the seam 
was once observed in a bank of the railroad a mile or two below Cedar 
Narrows bridge. The exact point was not noted, but it was where the 
southern dip would naturally bring it. No coal was seen on the west 
side of Duck Creek except a trace of the “sandstone seam.” On the west 
side of the ridge, between Duck Creek and the Muskingum, on the land 
of B. F. Dyar, in Muskingum township, the coal of the Hobson seam was 
found one hundred and fifteen feet above the bed of the Muskingum. The 
place of the seam is about one hundred feet above the “sandstone seam.” 
But this seam was not noticed on New Year’s Run, on the eastern side of 
the ridge. At Stanleyville we find in the bank of the creek, below the 
mill, a considerable body of limestone ten or twelve feet thick, and a few 
feet over it a very thin seam of coal. Under the limestone is a consider- 
able body of red clay shale fifteen or twenty feet thiek, with a layer of 
limestone eight inches thick near the middle. This red shale rests upon 
a heavy sandrock, which forms the bed of the run. It is difficult to de- — 
termine the exact stratigraphical position of the Stanleyville limestone, 
because there is no certain geological horizon or datum line with which . 
to connect it. On the Muskingum River, at Mr. Dyar’s, in a north-west 
direction from Stanleyville, there is a body of somewhat similar limestone 
eight feet thick, sixty-five feet above the Muskingum River. If our de- 
terminations there are accurate, the place of this limestone is about fifty 
“ feet above the horizon of the “sandstone” seam of coal. The same lime- 
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stone is seen on the north side of March Run Hill, toward the foot of the 
hill. If this limestone continues eastward to Duck Creek with the usual 
dip, it would appear on Duck Creek at Stanleyville. The same Stanler- 
ville Limestone is seen on some of the eastern tributaries of Duck Creek. 
On Killwell Run, on the farm of Lewis Dowling, the limestone is well 
seen. Here the following section was taken: 


1. Chocolate-colored shale, with coal plants. nn 
2. SandstOne.........scescesecsce cae nennen sence covcca senses ssenes zennnunse ences nunnnn esses 3 6 
3. Slate, blue and brown ......... cscs cece svscecece onanen esscecece sevcecene cosencece 6 0 
4. Sandy, calcareous nodules . ......csccccscces cosces cosces nonsan snnonn conens sanene 0 6 
5. Shale ..........0. sscescces socces consenses nonansann costes sannen nnuuan conse enence seeees sence 05 
6. Coal 0.1.22. ccsceveee sonuen aonnannen concen cossenens cocnes mans sesaseees sonsnense sonssaees ces 0 6 
7. CURY. ... cece aoasnuenn snnnnunene neces cor nun nunenn snnnan raccessesees nun sannann ne ceases susces 05 
8. Coal..essenensensanune cos ne nn ernennen gensssnansnunen sannen susensonn costes coseneees 010 
9. Fire-clay ............ Lens evesennee soseas seen Oauon aunnaunsannannen son cence seaees sue nes soe 3 6 
10. Sandy shale............ csssce secsccnse cssees cosses enannanen sonsscass auunen sosesecas sonne 0 6 
11. Sandstone... ..ccsscccecs cocees eseces sence sonsunnnn sonoononsnnn essen aaneee nenannene nee ‚06 
12. Blue Clay .......200ss0nn cocesccee cones cosenees nannansnansn annssnnsn nannansnnen nennanene 13 
0 


13. Limestone, not measured, probably ........ cr... coe cee cesses sce sure. 10 to 12 
Bed of stream. : 

Passing over the ridge to the south-east into Lawrence township, we 
find on Little Eight-Mile Run, about a third of a mile from its mouth, 8 
similar body of limestone. The “sandstone seam” is found at Guyton’s 
Mill, at the mouth of Little Eight-Mile Run, on Little Muskingum, un- 
der the heavy sandrock, No measurement was made of the interval, but 
I should think the limestone to be about fifty or sixty feet above the 
“sandstone coal.” These observations would tend to verify the other. 


MARIETTA TOWNSHIP. 


This township is situated on the Ohio River, and embraces within its 
limits the mouths of the Muskingum and Little Muskingum rivers and 
Duck Creek. The shape of the township is such as to give a very large 
frontage on the Ohio, and, consequently, a large area of the rich soil of 
the immediate valley. The valleys of Duck Creek and Little Mut 
kingum are much narrower. The township is generally hilly, as are 
almost all townships bordering on the Ohio River. The city of Marietta 
is built in part upon a Drift terrace, and in part upon the alluvial 
ground bordering the Ohio and Muskingum rivers. The terrace is a high 
“ and beautiful one, affording a dry soil, and is admirably fitted to be the 
site of a town. Terraces of about the same level are seen upon the 
opposite sidé of the Muskingum, a mile and a half above Harmar, and 
on the West Virginia side of the Ohio. A very extensive terrace 1 
found in the upper part of Marietta township, above the mouth of the. 
Little Muskingum River. All these terraces tell a tale of very high 
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water in these rivers, and of the formation of large sand banks and 
sandy flats. The terrace in the city of Marietta contains an interstrati- 
fied layer of blue clay, which appears on Putnam street. It is said to 
form the retentive bottom of the well of Col. John Mills, and reveals 
‘itself by springs at several points. This terrace, at the confluence of the 
Muskingum and the Ohio rivers, presented attractions to the ancient 
Mound-builders, and the extent and character of the earth-works they 
have left show that they once had here a populous fortified town. The 
views from Harmar Hill, College Hill, and other high points around 
Marietta, are almost unequaled for their beauty. 

. There is very little of interest or of economic importance in the 
geology of this township. A thin seam of coal is found in the hills, but 
it has never been found thick enough for profitable mining. It is seen 
on College Hill, and was passed through in the well of the Hon. W. F. 
Curtis. It is seen on the roadside a little east of town. Probably 
the same seam of coal is in the hills between Duck Creek and the 
Muskingum River. The latter has been opened on the county infirm- 
ary farm, and at several points near the Muskingum River. If it is 
the equivalent of the seam under the heavy sandrock below Harmar— 
the Hobson seam—the place of which is about one hundred feet above 
the Cumberland, or upper Salem coal, it rises gradually to the east, 
affected, perhaps, by the Cow Run uplift. On the hill, perhaps a mile 
or a mile and a half east of the Farmers’ bridge over Duck Creek, it is, 
by barometer, one hundred and forty-six feet above the bridge. It is 
very difficult to determine the exact stratigraphical position of this coal, 
since it is almost impossible to connect it with any known stratum er 
any ascertained: datum: line from which measurements can ‘be made. 
Sandstones, shales, and even the non-fossiliferous limestones, are so vari- 
able that little dependence can be placed upon them for accurate deter- 
mination. There are in the township large deposits of sandstone, but it 
must be selected with some discrimination, if it is to be used for build 
ing purposes. On College Hill an old quarry was extensively worked 
in the earlier history of the town. Of late years the favorite building 
stone has been obtained in quarries in Harmar and in Warren. In the 
hills we find much of the dark, chocolate-colored clay shales, which often 
contain considerable lime. Some of these shales contain impressions of 
ferns. At the foot of College Hill such impressions are very abundant, 


LAWRENCE TOWNSHIP. . 


This township lies south of Liberty and east of Fearing townships. 
The Little Muskingum River runs diagonally through the township 
from the north-east to the south-west. The principal tributaries on the 
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north are Fifteen-Mile Creek and Morse Run, while those on the south, 
or south-east, are Archer’s Fork, Bear Run, and Cow Run. 

We have seen that in Liberty township, as well as Salem, the strata 
have a decided southern dip; but we find in this township a marked 
change, produced by the forces which elevated the Cow Run uplift. 
This uplift, which will be more particularly noticed hereafter, passes 
northward, gradually diminishing or flattening, but showing on Morse 
Run and its branches the well-marked characteristics of an anticlinal. 
The strata, followed from the north, are seen gradually to rise on the 
back of this anticlinal swell, at the same time dipping on either side of 
it to the east and west. 

On Fifteen-Mile Creek, at Burning Spring, the anticlinal feature is 
scarcely perceptible, but there is doubtless such an undulation ‘as has 
caused subterranean fissures, from one of which the gas of the Burning 
Spring emanated. Such fissures also generally contain oil, and some 
good wells have been obtained in this region ; but so slight are the sur- 
face indications of the subterranean disturbance, that it is impossible to 
determine beforehand just where the greatest fissurings of the rocks, 
and, consequently, the more probable locations for oil wells, may be. 

F..W. Minshall, Esq., of Marietta, who to an unusually full and dis 
criminating knowledge of the. geological relations of the petroleum of 
Washington county adds large experience in the practical production of 
oil, informs me that he has not been able to find any well-marked anti- 
clinal in the region of Burning Spring, on Fifteen-Mile Creek. 

A very carefully conducted series of levelings with instruments more 
accurate than Locke’s level or the Aneroid barometer, might possibly 
show where the undulations are the sharpest, and where the oil would be 
most probably found, if at all. It is, however, doubtful whether any 
very valuable results would be secured. In a region of so very slightly 
disturbed condition, there is no authentication of oil territory so good as 
the wells themselves. Further south, on Cow Run, the anticlinal, or 
“break,” as it is popularly termed, is very manifest, and intelligent oil 
men have long been guided by it. 

On Little Morse Run we find the traces of the Cow Run uplift, for 
there is an apparent westward dip. This is seen on the land of D. Baker, 
section 27. Here the upper Salem, or Cumberland, seam of coal is found. 
A geological section here is as follows: 


Fe In 
1. Heavy sandrock (not measured). 
2. Blue Clay ......0.. csccecese onnunnonn sonnannne annunnunn sonnannnn san ces censesees ann sensesees 16 
3. Coal 2... cs csc ceccoscce ces ccsccses san son san nansansensonususnnnsn ons nnnssnsonsnnsnunnunne O 1 
4 Clay. ernennen O 8 
6. Underclay, shales and sandstone to the bed of Little Morse Run ... 22 0 


‘ 
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Another section on the same stream was found to be quite similar, and 
at no point was the coal thick enough for profitable mining. To the 
east the coal grows thicker. On the land of Amos Dye, 2d, between 
Little Morse Run and Morse Run, we find the coal in four distinct layers 
separated by clay. The section here is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1.  Coal......sccccccscccecccsscscsccenccces ces seu scccceascaacensncenee sceseeaeeces oe nes seeses 0 3 
2. Not seen, except sandstone at DOttom..........csses.ccccscccsscccceecscersces 40 0 
3. Blue clay w.........ssccecaccscccsecseneccsccne ens Sensnezonsnunsssnnusnunonenansonnuenee 2 0 
4. © 0) :) CS se 0 4 
5. Blue Clay .........cccecosccssecsscsscescscccccccesecssecscenccecssccescsssssseessesseeecs 1 8 
6. Coal .....0ccceccsecccarsccsccarcocses cossescesseusssececeeccoees ons nun ees one cus ses an nenn 0 4 
7. Blue clay .ssccscsccceeesassas see ses sescsaveesee cesses seu csesesssseassssserscaressseneece LO 
8. Coal .....ccccsscccssccccene sce cesses see ceacas senses seasse teense sovscccccees sonseeaneeesees 1 4 
9. Blue clay ........cccccesccecercccsesvsecseces see ceecccccescecsssssceeceeceescccsecsssees 2 1 

11. Clay (not measured). 


The upper, thin coal is unusual, but traces of it are found in other 
townships. On the main run, sometimes called, I think, the East Fork, 
the seam is found to be from three and one-half to four and one-half feet 
thick, and is here mined with success to supply coal to the oil works on 
Cow Run. At the bank of Diarca Dye the coal seam at the outcrop is 
three and one-half feet thick, with a very coarse sandrock directly over 
it. At the bank of Wm. Carmichael, section 22, it is four feet thick. 
At Esquire Martin’s bank it is four feet. On John Pepper’s land it 
measures four and one-half feet. On the land of Mrs. Woemer the coal 
is reported to be nine feet below the bed of Morse Run. Generally there 
are a few feet of clay shale between the coal and the overlying sandrock, 
but there are exceptions to this. South of Morse Run the strata along 
the center of the uplift rise rapidly, and the coal under the heavy sand- - 
rock becomes much thinner. About one-fourth of a mile above Mr. 
Reynolds’s, on the Little Muskingum, this coal is only ten inches thick, 
and one hundred and forty feet above the bed of the river. Here the 
dip on either side of the anticlinal axis is very marked, but it is gen- 
erally better seen on the western side. On Cow Run the “sandstone coal” 
is two hundred and forty-five feet above the bed of the run. Cow Run 
crosses the uplift in a nearly east and west course, and has eroded its 
channel to the usual depth of all the streams of the region, as deter- 
mined by the natural drainage. We find, therefore, in the center of the 
uplift on Cow Run strata not seen elsewhere (except in the Newell’s Run 
uplift, in Newport township), for they are quite below the general strati- 
graphical range of the county. If we may consider the lowest point 
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geologically, z. e., the center of the uplift in the valley two or three rods 
above the Perkins oil well No. 1, and form a section upward, we shall 
find the strata in.their order. If to the rocks not seen directly there we 
add the higher ones found in their proper geological position in the hills 
to the east, we shall have a complete and very interesting section, as 
follows: 


Ft. In 
1. Yellow shale..... .......1. ou sssvceces cos snreessos ononannan sannnenen scsescees soscseses 2 0 
2. Coal, Hobson seam ......... sescecece auunannen ove cecsee rosseeeee ssscacces sonnarene 1 4 
3. Clay, ME unnanunen aus sonnanann san son aunnansnn cosensaer cossences sensnenae 0 4 
4. Coal, MU gasnnnnen onnann cee sunnnanse onnnnnnen sonanuans ausnsanen sonsonnen 0 8 
b. Clay eer Snsnnease nassen coense cee socess erent cee ces assece sesees cosens 1 0 
6. Black bituminous slate ...... 220200 s0n000 sevesense onnunnunn sos one soreness onenen - 0 10 
Te Codd .ccecocee soenes s eues coe sun nen sue sneece soecee senses cen cen sentences seeses sannnnnen one .- O l 
8. Clay zeeass can snunsnnunnan unnnen uns nun son nun non ann ann ana nun nen sannee annnannen sun eo non une - 0 3 
9. Limestone ........0..0scccen snnnnn sve sonen cesees sannne sescccene senees snanen anna nee - 4 0 
10. Not exposed ...... sense sunnu0 covcee nce cee cee seems cones see non cesses tose senses ens „18 0 
11. Heavy sand rock... 1.2.21. cesses non nnonne ses nunnen sun annunn sn nennen non nnenen cacces 60 0 
12. Shale...... gen beens sun ences see eee cee cee aue ces ana cneees sonsen sanannee eoevceces anensenen 10 0 
13. Coal, ‘ sandstone” or Cumberland seam (not measured). 
14. Not exposed ...........ccccssses cosovenes corenncse coscesene secessees sovenesen see un 75 OO 
15. Blue limestone ......... .scecece snnnne INDDPILELTTLELTTLTTILEILELTTTLETTILLELRPRERN „4 0 
16. Buff limestone .......... senssnnunen onnennnsnnn sunnnn sen nesnannen senses costes cones 2 0 
17. Limestones and shales......... scscscese cocses coscesers auanen sanananan seeces cose 10 0 
18. Coal, Pomeroy seam (not measured). 
19. Not exposed ......00. ssssscoes sesseess soscescns cesses senses nunsen sans senses coeees „8 0 
20. Blue limestone ...... 0.00. sen onnonn sonuon cocscnces sannun auanen samen sansen ceesen caves 5 0 
21. Not expoßed 00.0. one sunnonsunnennunnnnene sonnannan concen see san ann cesses nun cen see cee ~ 40 0 


22. Bed of Cow Run. 
(See Map XL., No. 28.) 


The upper. coal, which is stratigraphically three hundred and thirty 
feet above the bed of Cow Run in the center of the uplift, is found about 
two miles east, and the actual level, by barometer, shows it to be only 
one hundred and nineteen feet above, so rapidly have the rocks on the 
eastern slope dipped to the east. The western dip is also well marked. 
In the center of the uplift the buff limestone group, with its coal, is 
one hundred and fifty-three feet above the bed of the run. This group 
dips below the bed of Cow Run about three-eighths of a mile west. If 
to this we add eighteen feet for the fall of the stream, we have the whole 
dip in this distance one hundred and seventy-one feet. 

The heavy sandstone over the “sandstone” or Cumberland coal is 
brought down to the bank near the mill-dam on the Little Muskingum, 
just below the mouth of Cow Run. Under this rock the coal has been. 
dug. The upper coal of all, the Hobson seam of the western part of the 
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county is found further down the creek, and probably continues through 
Marietta township, it being, possibly, the seam found on the county 
infirmary farm. While there are, then, eastern and western dips, there 
is also the marked northern dip already referred to. If we stand on 
the hill on the south. side of Cow Run, in the center of the uplift, we 
find by leveling across to the north side, a distance of about a quarter of 
a mile, that the corresponding strata—the buff limestone, for example— 
are forty feet lower on the north than on the south side. Hence the 
axis of the arch of the uplift dips rapidly northward, and of course the 
arch soon flattens down and is lost in small undulations, generally too 
small to be easily detected. The arch also, doubtless, flattens down to 
the south, for on Eight-Mile Run, so far as I have examined, the anti- 
clinal is not very strongly marked, and all efforts to obtain oil there in 
any considerable quantity have failed. The following is a record of 
strata in a well—the Greenback well—bored by Messrs. Curtiss and Min- 
shall within the Cow Run uplift. The top of the well is about one 
hundred and forty feet below the Pomeroy seam of coal: 


Ft. In 
1. Alluvial ces .uonone cocccecee san snnannnen ana suannen © snunnsune sesves one cesssecee 22 0 
2. Red and blue shales ............... Socsee neces sunnan sansananı soesesees nennunnen ave 74 0 
3. Fossiliferous limestone ............ccs0s ssssccece sunann nnnnen nannne sonnannen soceee 16 
4, Yellow shale..........ccsse sonannaen nonsnnnen sonenanon coscce sonnunnen cesses cee nenne „18 0 
5. Coal (no measurement)., 
6. Not given ......eruueennsnnnnen sonunnner ssecessen svceee secececes cosesses seses nsananene 20 0 
7. First sandrock, oil rock of Newton well...... 2.2... 200000 cesses sees ve eneees 30 0 
8. Clay (‘mud rock”), with nodular iron O7e........ 00.00. cesses cosves seceee 4 0 
9. Not known in detail, thin coal near the bottom............cssees sonen 377 0 
10. Sandrock (“cap rock”), with black grains ...........ssc0 sees: sescesees - 30 0 
11. Sandrock, second oil rock ...... ... ce seceee ccccss sosses soosecens aonannanı osseeess 100 0 
12. Sandy shale, dark colored. ......... seccssesssosscces cossevaccnss sosess sosses sees 30 0 
13. Shales and sandstones ......... sccsscoscsesescosees sos cescccces sosceccee snnnnacnn 125 0 
14. Black bituminous layer, thin. 
15. Shales and sandstones ..........s0.00 sesves nennonene nannsn nen sonne nenne nannnn see 130 0 
16. Fine white samdrock......... ..sscscceccrercess erence unenonononnn socsoness sosessess . 33 0 
17. Conglomerate, pebbly white quartz......... sss csseccecsscessce nunnononunen 22 0 


The oil has been chiefly derived from the two sandrocks, Nos.7 and 11. 
The Newton well—the first one bored on Cow Run—obtained its oil from a 
fissure in the first sandrock, while many more recent wells extend down 
to the lower sandstone. The oil is found in fissures, and these fissures in 
our oil fields of Ohio and West Virginia are to be found along anticlinal 
lines. Not at all points within the uplift, or “break,” do we find oil. 
There are many dry wells where oil was most confidently expected. 
But generally, at Cow Run, while one is not sure in the most promising 

32 
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places, yet it is quite certain that he must follow pretty closely certain 
lines. Any considerable variation from such general lines will necessi- 
tate failure. The first well was bored here by Mr. John Newton and his 
associates in 1860. They were first drawn to this region by an oil spring, 
it is said. This well continued productive for eight or ten years, and 
yielded many thousands of barrels of oil. Many other excellent wells 
have been obtained. The field is a very small one—perhaps not much 
more than half a mile along the axis of the uplift, and probably less 
than that on a line at right angles to the axis. Some years eighty 
thousand barrels have been produced. No oil field in Ohio has been 0 
valuable as this. The Cow Run uplift is entirely disconnected from the 
great West Virginia oil uplift, which crosses the Ohio River a little 
above the mouth of Newell’s Run, Newport township. It is an entirely 
independent uplift, doubtless, however, produced at the same time and 
by the same forces which produced the one on Newell’s Run, and, indeed, 
caused all the undulations of the Coal Measure rocks in south-eastern Ohio. 
When the uplift took place there were more or less subterranean cracks 
formed, extending to great depths. In these fissures the oil from below 
coming up in the form of vapor, from the distillation of bituminous ma- 
terials underneath, accumulated. The cracks in the sandrocks remained 
open—for the walls would not be disintegrated by water—and retained 
the original oil, while the cracks in strata of clay shales, or “mud rocks,” 
would, as water entered them, be filled with the mud of the disinte- 
grating shales, and thus ultimately the oil would come to be found 
chiefly in sandrocks. Whether there are now any unclosed fissures ex- 
tending down to the prime sources of oil, so that the supply is con- 
stantly accumulating, is doubtful. Wells are often pumped with some 
success after having been once exhausted, but the oil is doubtless brought 
in from the connecting fissures in the same sandrock, and not from great 
depths below. The fact that we find nearly all the oil imprisoned in fis- 
sures in sandrock would imply that it is old oil. 

There is a group of limestones on the bank about thirty feet above the 
Little Muskingum, at the mouth of Fifteen-Mile Creek. When there 
many years ago it was reported there was a seam of coal about thirty 
feet above the limestone, while about one hundred feet above the lime 
stone was another seam under a sandrock, supposed to be the equivalent 
of the upper Salem, or “sandstone seam.” During the progress of the 
survey I had no opportunity to revisit the location. 

On Bear Run a thin seam of coal—reported fifteen inches thick— was 
seen on the land of Mr. Atkinson, section 2. This may possibly be the 
Hobson seam, but its exact stratigraphical position could not be deter 
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mined without a laborious investigation of the dip in this part of the 
township, which the slight value of the coal seam did not warrant. It is 
proximately in the line of the Newell’s Run uplift, but it will be seen, 


in the discussion of the geology of Newport township, that this uplift 
flattens very rapidly to the north. 


LIBERTY TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Salem and north of Lawrence townships. 
The north-western part is drained by Pawpaw Creek—a branch of Duck 
Creek—and. the remaining portion is drained by tributaries of Little 
Muskingum River. The land is hilly, but the soil is generally good, 
there being often considerable limestone in the hills. 

The Salem “sandstone seam” of coal—the Cumberland seam—extends 
quite generally through the township. It is almost every where of good 
working thickness, and will afford an almost unlimited supply of fuel. 
The quality of the coal is fair. The seam shows the usual clay parting, 
which is quite variable in thickness. Over this coal is generally seen 
the same heavy sandrock which is seen in Salem, on the East Fork of 
Duck Creek. The seam is readily traced from the bank of Moses True, 
Esq., along the waters of Crooked Run, where we also see the limestone 
group with the lower or Pomeroy seam of coal, thirty-two inces thick, 
into the high ridge which divides the waters of Crooked Run from Paw- 
paw Creek. On the east side of this ridge, in the extreme north-west 
corner of Liberty, on a little branch of Pawpaw, we obtained the follow- 
ing geological section: 


Ft. In. 

1. Limestone (not measured). 

2. Sandstones and shales (not measured). 

3. Clay .......0. sccsoccee onnnunnnn sonnsees cesses ansansune nunnnn sonnsnnne nannen annunsenn sosceses 3 0 

4. Coal .........00 ononesnnn cosecnses sonnnnnnn ann sncsseeee cocceeees sence nano nenn cocese snennenn- 1 0 

B. Clay ...... sccccrcce ccorssses sonnununn sennnnnun covsessee sosssnees sescesece onsnennnn sonnenene - 1 0 

6. Limestone .......2.0.. soauoonon ceccncsce cnssesedd sncnseess soveens PREPFFEPETFERFERRRRRRER - 5 0 

7. Sandstone and shale (estimated) ...... ceunseosn sensor ccosencce nuneusnen sesseeces 37 0 

8. Heavy sand rock .......0. sssosssce cocsssves auonnanen sone conece cosees ensseeees socnee coe 50 0 

9. Clay shale ............0. ssessees cocces sence snsces vosseceee sosees senssecen sos seruenl to2 0 
10. Coal not seen in detail (reported) „...... sessccese ononscen snnanasnursanenonsnne 6 0 
11. Fire-clay and clay shale... ......... ...sss cscs sesseeees sonserees coscesees cesses cose: 6 0 
12. Samdstone...........00 secre csecceser cesses evcsse sonese cossesces euanunsee sosece conser coerce 10 0 


13. Limestone (not measured). 
(See Map XI., No. 27.). 


The upper seam of coal in the above section is the Hobson seam of the 
western part of the county. The lower and thicker seam is the sand- 
stone seam, or the Cumberland seam. On the land of Wm. Hamilton, 
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near Germantown, in section 23, the following geological section was 
taken: 


Ft. In 
1. Heavy sandrock (exposed) ......sccccecscsss cesses cesses crscceseesseceesss unnsennn 22 O 
2. Blue shale ........ ssscsrceesccsen soccescscnee nannunan- nun aan nn cones snnnannan ann san nen ses 80 
3. Coal, Cumberland seam........orzosn nennen oononnnensenoonnnnnnn nen ornnnenenunnnnnnen 2 6 
4. Clay, 6 Kt sae nnceoe sun non seveesece cos ceness poccesee sucess sae sen coe ees „20 
5. Coal, “ $6 pnnun see onnnaunun nun cnseesece conceccescsecsessssevccscsscsscee 2 10 
6. Clay amd shale .............0. one sescecces coe ces eve sun sneses arsces sescncese soveee coe ace „50 
7. Limestone ........... um 2 0 


Bed of Pawpaw Creek. (See Map XI, No. 23.) 
This is the Cumberland seam. In another coal bank, near by, the di- 
viding clay is only ten inches thick. On the land of Edward Doyle, 
section 16, the geological section is as follows: 


1. Heavy sandrock (exposed) ...... u... cceaes ses ces senses son ann coe uns ces cee san armen 

2. Shale 20.21. cceseccee ce see ccc ace cer non cee cee sonnunnnn one see snanan nen oma san sen sce cee san onen 

3. Coal, Cumberland seam.............. cescscce cossssvccescvcess coe nennen succes ann een 

4. Clay, “s ME sasoe cs cee nnn san cue cee sun ene ces eee css oe san ees nun tee eae see soe 

On the farm of Henry Barnhardt, in section 8, in this township, a more 
complete geological section was taken, as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Heavy sgndrock, exposed .....unseer sescccece nen sessee cosees senses sonnunnen sees u O0 0 
2. Shale ...... sccse senses sonnonnen sunnon sun cos canoes sunsen sonnnnnen conser san nnnnenne nen cccees 10 
3. Coal, Cumberland seam. .......... sscses sonsonune anunnunen cocens cee secses annanane sue 2 0 
4, Clay, ME nnnnnnnunnnnnnn suatan seeees sesees seeees sannen aenasaann seseeees 08 
5. Coal, ML aänanenn nassen sunnen se oses costes nnsrnnannnen sn enun coeeen ceases 20 
6. Underclay ......... vs sue css ces coe ene nun sus ces seessesen seotasees cossesare sossseeee ous sucess 2 0 
7. Not exposed ......10. sescce seccas sesees oneunuunn seseaenes sanune snssssees sossocees coonseses 48 0 
8. Limestone ........ cesses cesses evecsecccees sovvee cenees seseee cesses nennen seneneese sossssees 2 0 
9. Sandy shale............csescccescee cee snnnen cpscee seeser senses sosceeece sos san cee cna aseees 20 0 
10. Limestone and magnesian limestone...........cccses sescee cecnes scsccncee nun 5 0 


Bed of stream. (See Map XI., No. 25.) 

. At other openings of the eoal in this section the seam presents about 
the same measurements as at Mr. Barnhardt’s. The same coal is mined 
along the banks of Fifteen-Mile Creek, insections7and9. In section 1,00 
the land of Lewis Linchcomb, the following geological section was taken: 


Fi In. 
1. Samdrock........ sc ccesseceecnsconten aussen ces senses soseucoes sonees sansen succes oseces nern 15 0 
2, Shale ..cecessessce cee coc coc see sce ces cesses css cesses cs ann see se seseperseescsesrsscresessene 8 0 
3. Coal, Cumberland seam.. ......... ccccccssssesceees scvccssee sonnansnn cossse cee senses 1 8 
4. Clay, ME nnnnanan coneee sueese ceases sossecees senene senses nass ses sonne 1 2 
5. Coal, ME npnnn ene nn cee cue cee see nen nennun coeees sncececes seaees enpeneses 1 3 


Near the south line of the township, in section 7, on Fifteen-Mile Creek, 
I noticed many years ago a thin seam of coal, associated with a group of 
limestones, about forty or fifty feet below the Cumberland seam. The 
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coal is of no value, but it indicates the horizon of a seam which in Bel- 
mont county is worked. The general dip of the strata is to the south in 
this township, but there are undulations which often vary the direction. 
The dip is sometimes forty to fifty feet per mile. 


NEWPORT TOWNSHIP. 

This township lies upon the Ohio River, having Marietta township on 
the west, and bordering Lawrence and Independence townships on the 
north. It has a long distance of frontage upon the Ohio, and, conse- 
quently, contains a large area of the rich alluvial and terrace land of the 
immediate valley. The Little Muskingum flows for two miles and a half 
through the extreme north-western corner, and a considerable area of 
the western part of the township is drained by Eight-Mile Run and Long 
Run, both branches of that river. There are several small streams flow- 
ing into the Ohio, of which, perhaps, the more important are Bell’s, New- 
ell’s, and Dana’s runs. The dividing ridge between the Ohio and Little. 
Muskingum is high, and the sides are often furrowed with ravines of 
very steep banks, and of rapidly increasing depth. The small streams 
in these ravines are slowly eating away the ridge. 

A mile back of Newport village is an interesting depression, extending 
like a chord across the arc formed by the curve of the Ohio. During the 
era of the high water of the Drift period the river, or a portion of it, flowed 
through this depression, and deposited Drift sand and gravel. The hill 
to the south once constituted an island. The river now flows on a rock 
bed. 

The western part of the township shows little of interest in its geologi- 
cal structure. The hills are composed largely of shales and sandstones, — 
and belong to a series above the horizon of the Pomeroy and Cumberland 
seams of coal. The Hobson seam should be in the hills, but it is doubt- 
less thin. The most remarkable feature in the geology of the township 
is what is-termed the Newell’s Run uplift, a continuation of the great 
West Virginia uplift. I first called the attention of geologists and others 
to this line of uplift in an article in the American Journal of Science, July, 
1860, having traced on foot the line, across valleys and over ridges, from 
Burning Spring, Wirt county, West Virginia, north into Newport town- 
ship, Ohio. It was found to be a line of gas springs, oil springs, and of 
the few wells at that time obtained. Since that time valuable oil wells 
have been found at many places within, but none without, this so-called 
“break.” This anticlinal, toward the north, becomes a broad and flat- 
tened arch, and gradually dies away. The same is true, as I have been 
informed by General A. J. Warner, of Marietta, to the south, beyond 
Burning Spring, on the Little Kanawha River. The center of the uplift 
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on the Newport side js at or very near the mouth of a little tributary 
of the Ohio called Conley’s Run. This is a little above the mouth of New- 
ell’s Run. In the immediate bank of the Ohio we find by far the lowest 
rocks, geologically considered, in the county, for the bottom of this up- 
lift is, geologically, about one hundred and sixty-five feet lower than the 
bottom of the Cow Run uplift. The sandrock in which the old Newton 
well,on Cow Run, found its oil, is here seen in the Ohio River bank. 
The following section gives the lower strata near the mouth of Conley’s 
Run: 


Ft. In 
1. Fossiliferous limestone ......ssesnensnssen nenn gree Bnönanane socens nuneun annnen spaces 16 
2. Yellow shraleS......... 10. sscccscccececsaves cvcces cocces non seccee sos cre cee sun nun ves san ann 18 0 
3. Slaty coal...........ecsscsccsescscccoescsccscsce: snnsnsnnonnssnnennannnnnsnnnsnnennennnn 08 
4. Clay and Coal .........cescorccscsseccrsscecscnccececescess coscsescesecctesecccces cesses 0 6 
5. Fire-clay, light-colored ........ssscssessccsscscesses sevesscsesccececes cessncsesscvecs 0 6 
6. Coal ...rccscecscsssoes scncsensevevcscesesesccccns cecsences seerecese canmoeees sensenesseneers - 0 6 
7. Not expoed........+ssssccscescscceccsccscnccasscsesseeesccccesee cesesess sensnnennunanne 20 0 
8. Sandrock, with some quartz pebbles, first oil rock of Cow Run...... 25 0 
9. Iron ore adhering to sandrock .........ssssssesssessseessseesees sescceees anne 06 
10. Blue clay shale, with nodules of iron Or& .......secsseessessscerseescossecene 1 6 


Level of water Ohio River. (This is the lower part of section No. 29, Map XI.) 


The limestone No. 1 of this section is doubtless the equivalent of the 
Cambridge fossiliferous limestone, which is seen in many counties, and 
has its place about two hundred and thirty feet below the horizon of the 
Pomeroy seam of coal. I have observed it nowhere else in Washington 
county ; indeed, at no other point could we expect to find it except in 
the Newell’s Run uplift. The thin coal found eighteen feet below this 
. limestone is found in other counties, always holding the same relation 
to the Cambridge limestone. It is always thin, and of no practical value. 
There is often a thin seam of coal a few feet above the limestone, but it 
was not seen in the uplift. No very good exposures of the strata imme 
diately above the limestone, however, were seen, and no careful search 
was made for it. It was not reported as passed through in the Cow Run 
wells, while the seam eighteen feet below was found in its true place. On 
the farm of Mr. Joseph O’Neal, between Conley’s Run and the mouth of 
Newell’s Run, a well was bored by F. W. Minshall, Esq., the top of the 
well being four feet below the Cambridge limestone. The following is 
a record of the strata passed through : 


Ft. In. 
1. Sandstone .......ccccccccescccccscavcrsncccsetevencccsses soccssecccecececcacecess secsscees 15 0 
2. Coal, etc...... Iunsunsansansus cee rsnsnsnnsnnenen sanensunnennsasssnutnnunnsunsnenenennnsen - 16 
8. Sandrock, believed to de the first oil rock of Cow Run...........rseee: 44 0 
4 Red and blue shales........ccccsccccsscccscccecccccevecsesccecscscevecees tecenecesens 210 0 
5. 


White sandrock, with a strong flow of brine from near the bottom..100 0 
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Ft. In. 
6. Soft blue shale ......... ..csceve snnansuunensnnnnnnen snnnun sessecses sevcesees seseee sees 25 0 
7. Shale, with strata of black bituminous slate ........... dove cenees soeees nenn 75 0 
8. Coal, black slate, and flre-clay..........c..0. ssscceece onnnnnnnn onnnnnnen sesesever ce 10 0 
9. Hard sandrock, “cap rock” ......... ccssecoee cossores socosscce senses cnsees coseese . 20 0 
10. Sandrock, believed to be the second oil sandrock of Cow Run........ 45 0 
11. Black slate .........00. 20000000. sonnnunon sonsevees ssceceece cecccesee sveceeses sensscees sons 10 0 
12. Sandrock, a little oil in the lower part ...... 0.010 cccosece nennen seseoncceos 45 0 


There is a large flow of brine from the sandrock No. 5, forced up from 
three to four times a day by gas. The coal—No. 8 of the section—is one 
of the lowest coals of the Coal Measures. Probably the two lower sand- 
rocks belong to the Upper Waverly. It is remarkable that in the four 
hundred and fifty-four feet above this coal no other seams should have 
been found, for this space includes the proper geological horizons of some 
of the most important seams of coal in the State—such as the Sheridan, 
Nelsonville, Jackson Hill, and Anthony seams. It is evident from the 
record of this well, and, indeed, from many other wells near the center 
of our great coal basin, that seams so important along the western mar- 
gin of the coal field have not extended to the middle of the field. The 
conditions favorable to the growth and accumulation of the vegetable 
materials for seams of coal appear not to have existed. 

On the hill back of Mr. O’Neal’s farm we find, one hundred and thirty- 
six feet above the Cambridge fossiliferous limestone, another body of 
hard blue limestone, about six feet thick. This is the limestone seen in 
the bed of Newell’s Run, at the forks of the stream, near Basil William- 
son’s house. This limestone is ninety-eight feet below the Pomeroy 
seam of coal, here associated with the buff limestone group. About forty 
feet above the limestone, a little above Williamson’s, on Newell’s Run, 
is a very thin seam of coal. We find traces of this seam in other coun- - 
ties. It is probably the equivalent of the Jeffers coal in Gallia county. 
The center of the uplift is found a little east of Williamson’s, on Kerr’s 
Run—a branch of Newell’s Run—where the lower limestone is eighteen 
feet above the bed of the run. There is here, therefore, a western dip. 

On the land of Samuel Kerr, on Kerr’s Run, in section 5, we find the 
Pomeroy seam of coal, with the overlying limestone group, in the bed of. 
the stream. A geological section taken here is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Heavy coarse sandrock, in places conglomerate. ........+.ssccsssee sessseees 60 90 
2. Shale ....cccsecsssccsce nennen cesses secessecess coseeeses soaces sunnnannn anna sosecenee senses 10 0 
3. Coal, Cumberland seam, seen on Newell’s Run........... ...cceses seesesees 1 9 
4. Not Cxposed..........ssccessecsse coccnrece seco coves annnnanna soscesees sesseeess ceseesees 45 0 
5. Heavy sandrock, laminated with false bedding ...... ...... se... sessscesses 25 0 
6. Clay shale......... ssscosees ansonnunn nunnen anennunnn sesees secceees sesess senses seceas nennen 5 0 
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Ft. In. 
7. Blue Limestone .......0. seccccess cocece sescesens sveterces nonnene ccecee soosecees sevees . 4 0 
8. Buff limestone ...... »usonenen enonn cocces onnansnne concecces sencecnce oncces sosces anne 2 0 
9. Blue limestone and shales .........ccccce seccscne cesses nnnonuon csccecece cocces sss 10 0 
10. Coal, Pomeroy seam (not measured). 
11. Underclay, “ 


Bed of Kerr’s Run. (This is the upper part of section No. 29, Map XI.) 


At this point we are well on the eastern slope of the uplift. From a 
point three-eighths of a mile below, on the stream, it was found that the 
dip in this distance was one hundred and two feet. This is not the 
measure of the greatest dip, for the valley here runs in a north-west and 
south-east direction. 

On ascending a branch west from Williamson’s the western dip is 
very marked. This is seen on the land of H. Pegg. Besides the eastern 
and western slopes of the uplift, we find, as at Cow run, that the top of 
the anticlinal arch gradually sinks down and dies away to the north- 
ward. Near the center of the uplift, on the Ohio, the same limestone 
which is seen eighteen feet above the bed of Kerr’s Run, also near the cen- 
ter of the uplift, is two hundred and two feet above the water of the Ohio. 
It is. probably not more than a mile in a straight line. If we allow 
eighty feet for the fall of Kerr’s Branch and Newell’s Run, we have one 
hundred and twenty-two feet of northern dip. North of Williamson’s, 
as we ascend Newell’s Run, the dip of the strata to the north was ascer- 
tained to be proximately one hundred and twelve feet per mile. This 
carries the Pomeroy coal, with its associated limestone group, below the 
stream, and higher up the Cumberland scam under the heavy sandrock 
goes under. The latter coal has been épened and mined a little. It 
measures twenty-one inches in thickness. Higher in the hills, at the 
. head of the run, is the Hobson seam of coal, the place of which is ninety 
to one hundred feet above the Cumberland seam. 

The axis of the Cow Run uplift in Lawrence, if produced south, would 
be about three and a half miles west of the center of the Newell’s Run 
uplift. Wells bored for oil in Newport have not generally been successful. 
The anticlinal arch is so broad and flat that it is very difficult to deter- 
mine beforehand just where the largest subterranean fissuring of the 
rocks may be. Wells have been bored in the center and on either slope, 
some of them very deep, but no large reservoirs of oil have been struck. 
At some points in West Virginia, by a careful study of the “break,” as it 
is called, I was enabled to predict, upon the position of the rocks on the 
surface, where the large oil fissures must almost necessarily be found, and 
these predictions were abundantly verified. But in Newport the same 
“break,” or uplift, so flattens and fades away that I have found it impos 
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sible to make similar predictions. And yet I have no doubt that there 
are beneath the surface large quantities of oil. 

East of Newport village, on the bank of the river, we find the Cumber- 
land seam of coal under a heavy sandrock. In the Narrows, below the 
village, this sandrock is four hundred feet above the water of the river. 

Nowhere in Newport have I seen the coal under the sandrock of much 
promise. The Pomeroy seam is still thinner, and, probably, nowhere 
worthy of mining. 


INDEPENDENCE TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Lawrence and north of the eastern part of 
Newport. It touches upon the Ohio River in the south-eastern portion. 
The eastern part is drained by Sheet’s Run and several others which 
empty into the Ohio; and the western chiefly by Archer’s Fork of Little 
Muskingum. The township is quite hilly. There is no valuable devel- 
opment of coal, although the Cumberland and Hobson seams are found in 
their proper horizons, but always thin. In section 3, on the land of John 
Goodrich, on the run, about two miles above the Ohio, was found the Hob- 
son coal. The whole section here is as follows : 


Ft. In. 
1. Coarse heavy samdrock.......1. sssscees sossce cocsee sacnan sannanens sansen eases cesses 30 0 
2. Not CXPOSed...... secscccas sennonsnn coves anenunans cscece senses coreeeees annsnn succes sans 22 0 
3. Sandrock, laminated in places ..........: secs sersse snnannonnssensn snesee armen ses 40 0 
4. Shale ...... 1.005 cesses cossecece cvcece concen scscns cneseecncess senses sueeessecnes” wonsnnn nen 27 0 
5. Sandrock........ ...sss sss cccece socscsese cosencccs anennunnn ances esses nennan sesces consesers 10 0 
6. Sandy shale, with nodules of iron OTe ........ sessecacsecs cecnes annnen snnnnn on 3 0 
7. SWalle .......ceces cesene esses coscee cease gcessee ceceeses ancees neeeeucne nesees cesses cesene see 3 0 
8. Coal, Hobson seam .....cccs ccccsrece soccee aneone sennannnn snnunn sunnan cnsces seaces conse 1 3 


(See Map XI., No. 32.) 


On the land of Joseph Chris, section 13, on Davis Run, the Cumber- 
land seam of coal was found. The following is a geological section 
there: | 


Ft. In. 

1. Samdrock....c.scece coscsccee cosvscccs cesses secses sensnnnan suananaun nenunn snunnannn sosees ees 15 0 
2. Shale, and not SCM... ccssseoee sonnunnnn sovsveces manner anna cocces cesses eoceseseens 25 0 
3. Sandrock...... csssceces covcseccccee senses cocsse sovscsces cvesss secese vanane coreccees epeceees 10 0 
4. Shale ...... ...ccscct eevee cosscecss coves covceccce cocsee cocsen coe sonnunnne son nannen sences oes 40 0 
5. Coarse Sand rock ......ssesesccvccs cocece sannnnune cesses seseesces sunnen anunın nennen encase 24 0 
6. Sandy shale ............ cssce cscees vovces seceescccces srevee ces socees soscenese soeeeeves eee 6 0 
7. Blue shale ...........000e oannnonan sevens soseseeee cooees aavees senses sonnarnan sauna onen 6 0 
8. Slate, with streaks Of COaI].........0. sccssscecces cacses secess nonunanne nen scenes seeees 1 0 
9. Coal, Cumberland seam.............. css cceccecss cee crscsccscsssescsescsscssesserere 1 OÖ 
10. Clay, “ $6 nunennsars ansnaunee nasnannan seeeee as ansonnans sesessuns cesses 1 6 
11. Coal, “ $0 nunsanseen nannunnss uonnannnn Jannnanse sooeseees annennsan sees » 08 


(See Map XI., No. 33.) 
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The same coal with that of the above section is found and mined ina 
small way at other places, and on other runs. A buff limestone is some- 
times found, but it is not persistent, as it is in places replaced by heavy 
sandstone. 


LUDLOW TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Liberty, and borders Monroe county on the 
north. The Little Muskingum River flows through the township, en- 
tering it near the north-west corner, and leaving it near the south-west 
corner. Its course is very winding. The township is entirely drained 
by it and its tributaries. Its geological features are essentially those of 
Liberty, but with less coal. 

On Wingett’s Run, in the western part of the township, some sections 
were taken, which show the Cumberland, or upper Salem, seam of coal, 
and the lower Salem, or Pomery seam. The following geological section 
was taken in section 34, on the land of Albert Ewing: 


Ft. In. 

1. White limestone ..... .......10 ccc ccesccces ccc csccce seccevcsececsecsesessesssscceseee L OQ 
2. Shale ....cssceccesce cocces onnsannon sovces cosceccce soscscese coscesece ovseee soveve sveeseess 5 ° 0 
3. Limestone, white and Duff .............c0 cccsccess cecscs conescsee suunannan ouneen 4 0 
4. Red shale ............10. cccoee cersccces aunnen sovcncecs succceces socnseees cosecsess cesses 27 0 
5. Sand rock........ +0. cccccs cecccs vevsecccs soncecocs nnnann coccss cocces cesses conses eneseeees 12 0 
6. Shale, with 5 inches siderite Oe .easononn one cececcers cnsees sevece dee sonne 6 0 
7. Coal, Cumberland Seam............cccoscsccccee sescsvces sosces secses ononen anna 2 2 
8. Clay and slate, an nannunenn sansnssen anne nsaconnen concee suavee sonnenuen see 1 10 
9. Coal, ME snveenee sveceesee cnceee cocscncce soveseece secnen seesee cesses 1 8 
10. Shale chiefly ........... ...s00cscose soncccces cncece consncces anunnnnnn sannnnncn coccesees 12 0 
11. Sandstone .........ccccs sonenenon cevecs eocessees sesceees, bannen nassen saceecees soveceese 4 0 
12. Shale ...... 2.200 cecsee cncces cescncsce sonces saves eeeses nonnen seeses ansnen ences soonseoes 28 0 
13. White limestone... ......0. ss cccccceee sunuonnne suunonnne sonnnunne seseseces sassenses 10 
14. Shale.......reanosnassnonnnnnsenonnnrn sen nunenonanonu nn nnn sn enn sanean sn senssensnnennne 4 OQ 
15. Buff limestone ......... 20. svscccsce nennosene annonunen anuunnnen suananenn senses snsananen 5 0 


(Map XI., No. 30.) 


On the farm of ‘Seth Adams, section 33, on Wingett’s Run, both coals 
were seen, as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Limestone (not measured). 
2. Shale ......... 000 200000 covcccece sanananen soseccces seescnses sonanunn suonnenan races sannen 23 0 
3. Heavy sandrock ...... suucco nassen evccce cocnes onnannane sun suenunnen sannaoner s "onenee 23 0 
4. Sandy shale............ssssce cecsce ces cocces sen sanannın nannonnne senunnene nveces enetes 6 0 
BH. Coal, Cumberland seam. ..... .cscccccssscsce soscvcccsce onunen socces annnarcen seeces 0 8 
6. Clay, “ eo nccees sreses nanansene sonsnnane suonsanas sans nannn ereceence 2 0 
7. Coal, (6 nannnannnan cosces occas aussen cosene spaces nnasnssnn sen soenee 2 0 
8. Not well seen, but mostly shale .............. cece sosusssen coves conces sanens 45 0 
9. Limestone .....sccescccoss socnes scccccoce covcccces cooeneree nasnannan annnannen sonnenane 1 0 
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Ft. In. 
10. Shale ......... ...csccescee as coccee cosccesee erssesces covssaces annnunnen snsscaces cossecnss 5 0 
1l. Limestone. ........ ....0. secsssece sannnnnen sonsnunnn sensor ses a sesnees snscceces sossesees 3 0 
12. Not geen ........ cocconeee csesecees sonnnnnnn cosenscss sesces cesses snssnnssn soneee sos ceases 6 0 
13. Sandy shale ......... .csescss ses cesses snannnen cesses sassccses sonennunn sosees sonsesees 20 O 
14. Limestone, in part cement limestone ............ cecccsees sanaen annnnn sonen 8 0 
15. Shale .....0.00 ssccscens saves sannnn sananunnn sossccaee ansascees sansonans annnsennn sesensces 2 0 
16. Coal, lower Salem, or Pomeroy S@aM.......cco. cscssness sensnnnen secseecee ove 2 10 
17.- Not seen... 20. cccececosese sanuon se secvescnense soceecees oneeeecrcans seeces eosesenee 1 0 
18. Limestone .......000. sonunnsen sonnnnunn sonnonnen sescceses sosscceer sncsesece somsevees ces 20 


(See Map XI., No. 31.) \ 


Another geological section was obtained on the same run, in the same 
section, showing the lower coal, as below : 


Ft. In. 
1. Sandy shale... nn set con see svesee ces cse ces secscsssessessesssersssesee LZ 0 
2. Limestone, partly cement stone soeeccens sansannen cesencees soseecees seesseces aes 7 #90 
B. Shale ........cc0 cccsscos ssssceces cossscacs cescescce srssssees seuessoes santos sence asannarn 2 0 
4. Coal, lower Salem, or Pomeroy BORD... ..000s cccevces onannnnen soecesres sence 2 10 
5. Not seen.. u... ane sec cccers ceases cssccccsecoccsccecccsssscsscsessscee LL Ü) 


6. Limestone (not measured). 


The coal is opened at several points on Wingett’s Run. The dip is 
probably from thirty to forty feet per mile to the south, but the exact 
direction of the greatest dip was not ascertained. From ali the measure- 
ments of the upper, or Cumberland, seam of coal on Wingett’s Run, it 
appears to be thinner and of less importance than in the townships to 
the west. 

At Bloomfield, in section 21, the following geological section shows the 
lower Salem, or Pomeroy seam: 


Ft. In. 
1. Sandrock ......2.1cessssere snnonanen sernnonen snsnnsnnn coereee u eescesces sasnunanı sonanunen 20 0 
2. Shale ......... sononsnnnnonnunnen annuuenne onnenuunn onnennnon san sananenne sesesenss evcoes sosees 3 0 
3. Limestone, some of it cement stone seteseseecesacccsecesssseseeee 8 O 
4. Shale ........cscece cee corse ccc ceesssccsens cee teesescee anunnnunn sooeenaee ces secees sees non 30 
B. Coal... ..sssces ese coreccoes orcocaces ovcconses cocece senses seessvene costes seeneeene esenes cosecs 1 2 


(See Map XI, No. 34.) 


Here the lower coal is thinner than on Wingett’s Run. 


GRANDVIEW TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies upon the Ohio River, above Independence, and ex- — 
tends to the Monroe county line. The drainage is chiefly into the Ohio 
River by small tributaries, although a small area on the western and 
north-western part is drained by branches of the Little Muskingum. It 
has a long stretch of frontage on the Ohio River, and, consequently, con- 
tains much fertile land. Back from the river the land is quite hilly. 
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The geological features are quite similar to those of Independence town- 
ship, with similar sandstones and shales, and with traces of the upper 


coals. ; 
On the land of C. W. Talbot, section 8, a geological section was taken: 
Ft. In. 
1. Samdrock..........4 seoseses coves cosessses sovesacce svecceaes antnnnnnn cesncsnes sonesescs 23 0 
2. Shale ...ueesnsnenesonennn nennen sen ann nun sun nun nen snn ann non coseee ces sue sen ann nen enesesens 9 0 
3. Coal .. merci csseDece sosceceee cosenece onnnnn sessocces ences sesees ses crests ase cesess seese 1 2 
4, Slate, with streaks of Coal.............. ssccssescccseseee secsecees secees sesseeens 2 10 
B. Coal BEREFEPPFPFRRPRRRRRRR [oct erese senvecees sonannans sovececes nonanenon annuna sonanseensenen 1 0 
6. Not exposed ..........2. one cencce coe cee nun nen cas cocece cusscccecereccccsccscscssssssesel OQ Q 
7. Blossom of coal. . 
8. Not exposed.......ccecsosssses coscesecs covsecers soveneses sosesceed soveseuce soseesces eve 18 0 
9. White and buff limestone (not measured). 
10. Hard, greenish, flinty sandstone .........suussnsonsanonnsnonnnenunensenenuene 0 
11. Interval to Ohio River......... ...scsces sannannnn concen ave oteee nenunenns seseseees 65 0 


(See Map XI., No. 35.) 


If the coal—No. 7 of the section, of which only the blossom was seen— 
is the Hobson seam, then the upper coal, one hundred and fifty feet 
higher, is the equivalent of one of the seams found in Monroe county. ° 
There should be another seam between, but the intervening strata were 
not exposed. *It may not, however, exist here. If No.7 is the outcrop 
of the Cumberland seam, then the upper. seam is the equivalent of a 
seam found in Jackson and Benton townships, in Monroe county. The 
latter is the more probable grouping. 


JOLLY TOWNSHIP. 


This is a small township, situated directly north of Grandview, and 
adjoins Monroe county. It is hilly and broken. It is drained by small 
streams flowing directly into the Ohio River. The mineral resources of 
this township are quite limited, so far as could be learned. The only 
place where coal was seen was on the land of Eli Eddy, in section 11. 
The following section was taken at this point: 


Ft. In 
1. Samd stone... .......0. sc sonne aonenunen cusses succes one nnnnan sosseeses secences sesces soeees 7 0 
2. Shales ......scece cccscecss scccee sonscsces suescsces seccessee sunaen ansnunnnn sonees seseen coeses 7 0 
3. Coal, upper part slaty .......0 scsscses sccseevesers snnennnnn sansonnne seseeeens onen 3 6 


(See Map XI., No. 36.) 

The stratigraphical position of this coal, as given on the map, is per- 
haps not the true one, it being very difficult to decide its true place witb- 
out more time than could be devoted to the work. The same seam will 
be found through the region in its proper geological horizon. We vis 
ited the only exposure that we could hear of. 


CHAPTER LILI. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF NOBLE COUNTY. 


This county is quite irregular in outline. It is bounded on the north 
by Guernsey, on the east by Belmont and Monroe, on the south by Wash- 
ington, and on the west by Morgan and Muskingum. The southern part 
of the county is drained by the waters of Duck Creek, which flows south 
to meet the Ohio at Marietta, and the northern part by the waters of 
Will’s Creek, which flows northward and empties into the Muskingum. 
The soil in the valleys is generally rich and productive, and in many 
townships are abundant limestones, which greatly enrich the soil of the 
hill-sides. 

The county lies wholly within the Coal Measures, and is rich in coal. 
The high lands almost every where contain the upper Salem, or Cum- 
berland seam, and the Cambridge seam is known to exist beneath the 
surface in fine development in the northern part of the county. Some 
excellent iron ores have been found at different points. Brine for the 
manufacture of salt will be found almost every where by boring, and 
salt can be made cheaply with the small and refuse coals of the mines. 
Petroleum in considerable quantities has been obtained in the southern 
part of the county. Now that a railroad has been constructed through 
the Duck Creek valley, we may hope for a large increase of production 
of oil whenever the price will render production remunerative. The 
Marietta, Pittsburgh and Cleveland Railroad, extending through the 
whole length of the county from south to north, is destined to prove of 
incalculable benefit to the people of the county by aiding the develop- 
ment of their vast mineral resources. 


BROOKFIELD TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies in the north-west corner of the county. The land 
is generally high, and the water drains in several directions. In the 
north-west part the streams flow northward into Will’s Creek, on the 
east they flow into Duck Creek, and in the south-western part into a 
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tributary of the Muskingum. The high lands are unusually rich and 
fertile, from the abundant limestone. 

The Cumberland seam of coal seen at Cumberland, in Guernsey county, 
a little north of the Brookfield township line, has been traced into Mus 
kingum county, where its relations to the Pomeroy seam are ascertained. 
This appears on Map No. X., accompanying Vol. I. of the final report 
of our survey. 

A mile south of the village of Cumberland we find, in Brookfield town- 
ship, the Cumberland seam of coal at the mines of H. C. Hunter, Esq. 
In the hills south or south-east from these mines a section was taken, 
revealing the limestones and other strata above the coal. Other sections 
were taken to the east of Cumberland, showing the strata for two hun- 
dred and thirty-five feet below the coal. In a south-east direction from 
Cumberland the coal seam was found for three miles to rise at about the 
rate of thirty feet per mile. The full section taken near the north line 
of Brookfield township and in that vicinity is as follows: 


In. 
1. Limestone ......2. cn scscce non ons onunan cosserees anannn sannen secces secon sosens ceases ceases 2 0 
2. Not exposed ........ ccscoccsccs coves socsee senses covcns sovees annsan sonnon senses nenne cee 19 0 
8. Limestone ........ cscsee cscsce cesses coscns cossee sannonann cosces snnsun ces cesees cos ces sonees 1 6 
4 Ot EXPOSE .ecascnonsennunnnen nanann sonen sannne annnne sscees cae sonees serene caeees nn nenn 10 0 
5. Limestone .. .....c0 cscese covcncees coe sonnnnnun cosces ceases socers seeesees eeeves sveeseece 1 0 
6. Shale .....cccc csesee socsce sonnnanen sununanse sanannnne annnonane sonnannen erscncees senses sevese 15 0 
7. Limestomes and shale8........... ccsesesscecces coscccces suunonnnsnuanen nansen sonsnnens 25 0 
8. Not OXpOsed......s.0. sosccsccs ssnnuunen consecens coseccees onnansnnn anonannne cunsccces aunans 10 0 
9. Sandstone ......senonn ununne cosces son scnsvecses unnon vee nen sun san cgcses sosevcecs annananone 10 0 
10. Shrale.......00scsece corsvcece ovens nennuunen sancesconscosccscen conses sesece soseseece auanuuncn 10 0 
11. Coral ........000 cscoscece ovcscc ces covers cescncess ceceee secnes annunn nennen nen snnenn secces see san 1 6 
12. Slate parting, one-half inch. 
13. Coal...... eee seeee Convenes conseeses cceeees eneeecees snenannan seeessses eoseeees coneee cece 1 2 
14. Slate parting, one-half inch. 
15. Coal ....c.ccccsvesceecossas coves nennen coenasees oesescnss aronananı enonunane sosscecas seseveces 1 10 
16. Not Been... .....ss00cccscesceses snunnnenn sonunnne cessconss onannuan carcccces coccecces vos ~ 3 0 
17. Litmestome........ .ssccscecessececcccccescccccces sonscssceccece escncsscceccceses covcce cosess -„ 2 0 
18. Not exposed...... ons sonne cece nuonensee ne Tann onnuennan nonnannen seseeececens senses ses 31 0 
19. Sandstone of good quality, quarried zersesee sneoononnnonnonensnonsnnunsunnueem 15 0 
20. Notexpoßed.....uosoese sscccccce cocseesecces sonen sananunnn snnannncn sansan suse narsnenne 30 0 
91. Buft limestone ......... cccccoce sccncscee nunnunane nen ann vos cecses coscecece sanonnnen anene 16 
22. NotexpoBed...esn sccccceee cooceveee sunansane snsnunens aanennnnn nonnsnona sonnsunen coneseess 15 0 
23. Coal blossom. 
24. Interval to Ames limestone.......... "ss eo asen cesees nennen cesses sosces cosces seseeeees 136 0 


(See Map XII., No. 7.) 


Four samples of coal were taken from the Hunter bank for analysis— 
No. 1 from near the bottom, No. 2 from upper part of the lower bench, 
No. 3 from middle bench, and No. 4 from top bench. 
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° No.1. No.2 No.3 No.4. 
Specific gravity ......... cccccses saonnnnen coseseees 1.451 1.440 1.872 1.393 
Moisture& ......000 censescne seccessee snnsen ances nassen 1.80 2.20 1.90 1.90 
ASD weseecee concscuse sescesens conscoees sescesces socscens 14.00 7.60 11.00 16.50 
Volatile combustible matter............sss00 32.60 34.40 34.10 32.10 
Fixed carbon .......0. cscscesss sonnonaon sensor aunene 51.60 655.80 53.00 49.50 

100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Sulphur......... votes osasnunen sescussos onancn soseaseos 10.24 6.94 4.66 4.11 
66 Jeftin Coke... .sscceces covcecees une Notdeter. 4.06 Notdeter. Not deter. 
Per cent. of sulphur in coke..........sss0. ou. “ 643 8“ oo“ 
Permanent gas per pound in cubic feet... 3.26 3.18 3.26 3.18 
Color Of ash....eeeue nennen sonannnnn sn ann sennennnen Fawn. Fawn. Gray. Gray. 
Character Of COKC........s000 sosses sessevees secees Compact. Comp’t. Comp’t. Comp’t. 


The coal has too much sulphur and too large ash to be a first-class fuel. 


SHARON TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies south of Brookfield, and borders Morgan county on 


the west. 


It is chiefly drained by the waters of Olive Green Creek. 


There is considerable limestone in the hills, and the soil is generally 
good. The Cumberland seam of coal is found in the high hills. In sec- 
tion 1 the following geological section was taken: 


CP Sp eNaannwny - 


ped 
D 


Ft. In 
Limestone... 0.0.0. .-s000 cecces onnnonnsnnnunenenn costae sonnnnnen seen sense gees sevese cecees 0 10 
Not exposed ......... ssscsvee soccseccs sonannnnn snanunnne senses consceeas ansanenes sosseenes 30 0 
Coal, reported .......00 sesceesessceees snsnan nansennnnnnunen sopsesses sannsnnnn sesseeeeece 3 6 
Not exposed ......00+sscecs scossssens encees seesss snnnnnann sees snseee seseeees fe tenenaees . 3 0 
Sandstone, quarried for buildings......... cccccesssccsescocses coscscee sectecess 10 0 
Not Exposed .......0. cesses coscccces ssccecces nenonn nennen onsnncnn: nannnenan ovens seseseees 57 0 
Sandstone. ........ccc ccccee sncass onunnn sccses assess onanan senses sseece cosces senses cecene one 2 0 
Not exposed ...... cccssace ccovececn sosses covsessosses nunnan sesees ceeees seenee sense senses 5 0 
Impure limestone, with clay ..........00sseses sesens tenons seesevnce coccceees sosses 4 0 
Hard limestone, burned for lime ......... ccscssce cvcsee secees ecncsenee onananc » 6 0 
Chiefly red shales ......... ..c00 sonuone o onuononcn ove agtees senses snensn senaee cneeseees 36 0 
Limestone ...... v2. 002000 cosceceee non nennunnonmennnnn socces costes nnsnnn sonen ceceee ons 16 


(See Map XII., No. 18.) 


The coal is quite high in the hill, and had formerly been mined at 
this point. All the higher hills should take the coal. By barometer the 
height of the coal above Caldwell is about three hundred and forty feet. 
From Sharon the coal dips pretty rapidly to the south, reaching the 
Muskingum River at Coal Run; but to the east there is very little dip. 


JACKSON TOWNSHIP. 


This township is situated in the south-west corner of the county, and 
borders Washington county on the south and Morgan county on the west. 
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There is in this township, as.in others to the north and north-west, con- 
siderable limestone in the hills, giving fertility to the soil. The coal 
of the Cumberland seam is found throughout this township, but it is not 
generally as thick as at points farther east. It is, however, well devel- 
oped in some portions of the township. Going west or south-west from 
Newburg, we find the summit at the cross-roads about three hundred 
and seventy-five feet, by barometer, above the level of the Duck Creek 
bridge. A geological section in that neighborhood gives the following 
strata : | 


Ft. In. 
1. Summit at cross-roads. 
2. Not exposed... bees ceeceeees senscsees ann seeeeeses sencecens coecesees nennen ansann seeeee senann 67 0 
3. Limestone, with one layer of porous, buff color ........cc0cccsseseeeeee 6 0 
4. Sandstones and shales ...... ...cccccs ssovcsace csccccces cocces secses coccas sucess onnone 53 0 
5. Coal, Cumberland seam...........ccccsss cosescere sovscecee sescesces sevresses sonennane 0 4 
6. Clay, (6 uanansuunse ceenceeee sonescees eogeceees soseeenes seseesce nern 2 0 
7. Coal ME nnanen cvecerenaves conves ceseneces sonsesces seceneces sescenes » 3 6 
8. Sandstones and shales ............sssccs cesses soeroces cesses sonunone coveseces once 70 0 


9. Limestone group, partly buff (not measured). 


The place of the Pittsburgh, or Pomeroy seam of coal, is below the 
limestone group—No. 9 of the section—but no trace of it was there seen. 
The Cumberland seam has been opened on the land of John McGuire, 
who, at the time of my visit, some years since, was mining about two 
hundred bushels a day for the supply of oil and salt works in the valley. 
At Kieth’s Mills, section 18, the coal is found to have rapidly dipped to 
the south and south-west. Here the coal is three and a half feet thick, 
and about forty feet above the bed of Olive Greén Creek. Twenty-four 
feet above the coal, three feet of buff limestone were seen. The coal is 
mined to a considerable extent for local use. On the land of William 
Taylor, section 15, the coal is six feet two inches, a fine development. 
On Big Run, six miles above its mouth, Jacob Cassel has obtained coal 
by stripping, and reports it from five to six feet thick. Further down, 
on section 26, the coal is only three feet to three and a half feet thick. 
The dip of the coal is about equal to the fall of the stream from Mr. Cas- 
sel’s down to its mouth. About two miles above the Muskingum the 
limestones over the coal mostly disappear, and are replaced by a heavy 
sandrock. 

OLIVE TOWNSHIP. 

This township lies north of Jackson and east of Sharon. It is trav- 
ersed by Duck Creek, and contains a large area of rich valley land. Cald- 
well, the county seat, is near the northern line of the township. The 
Cumberland seam of coal is found on all the high hills, but generally 
somewhat remote from the valley of Duck Creek. | 
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On the land of Leonard McKee, near the east line of the township, we 
find the coal with two deposits of limestone above it. The section is as 
follows: | 


1. Group of limestone layers (not measured). ve i 
2. Not exposed .......0.sccece cocccces sonnunnnn nuunen snness aunnnn snnnsnen sanansene nnareneen 25 0 
3. Limestone .......... cossec costes cence cocsceess uns nannuunnn annunnnnn veces aunnen sosnceues 2? 

4. Coal 2... 202. cccsce ceccce sovece san nn nn nun nun neuen ces ceecsnscctcncssssssssassessssscesssreee OF § 
5. Olay oon sce cee sec cce cnn cee uunsnunn coe cesses son scensnse cos ann cee cccenescenasene soe ese anne rnnenennns 1 3 
6. Coal, Cumberland seam ......... Ledeaeoee zenannaun conven sonceeces secees cos aonsuacnn 5 0 


The coal is, by barometer, a little over three hundred feet above the 
Duck Creek bridge at Newburg. The coal is well developed in all the 
hills east of Newburg, and east of Macksburg, but is reported as less 
thick on the highlands west of Duck Creek. On the hill west of Mr. 
Fulton Caldwell’s, on the land of Mr. Aranda Woodford, the same seam 
of coal is reported to be three feet thick. 

Here, by barometer, the coal is two hundred and ninety-five feet above 
Blake’s bridge. Above the coal, perhaps sixty or seventy feet, is the 
usual group of buff and blue limestones. 

The summit of the hill on the road near Wm. Goochnour’s, two and 
one-half miles south-west of Blake’s bridge, was found, by barometer, to 
be four hundred and twenty feet high. On the summit are shales, below 
which is a layer of iron ore, perhaps three inches thick. Below this, 
ten feet of red shales, succeeded by twelve and a half feet of limestones, 
interstratified with shale. 

On the land of Mr. Caldwell, about a mile below his house, we find 
fifty feet of sandy shales, forming cliffs along the bank of Duck Creek. 
These shales rise to the north, and underneath them appears a stratum 
of limestone a foot or more thick, highly fossiliferous, which for some 
miles rises faster than the stream. At a point once called “Soak’em’” 
it is more than fifty feet above the creek. Seven feet underneath the 
limestone is a thin seam of coal. A geological section at this point is as 
follows: 


Ft. In 
1. Sandy shales (not measured). 
2. Fossiliferous limestone, Cambridge limestone ........scs cesses soseee sevens 1 0 
3. Black shale, fossiliferous ...... 0... 00000 ssccosees seecescns sonora cecnce sonunn sencences 7 0 
4. COAL oe cee cecee cee ceecnese cee ceatsscssences ees nen ace cossessce cor ccesee sssesssescsesesscesees, LQ 
5. Clay shales—yellow above, red below......... ccccsscs: sescse secces concer senees 22 0 
6. Clay, with nodular limestone ..... 2.1... ..c0se cecee cesses conene cences seseee nenne 8 0 
7. Shale ....ccc.ceccas cee socsee crsnceese soosse sosepsses sonsssces sunnanane aunnonen sascee savees 15 0 


Bed of Duck Creek. (See Map. XIL, No. 30.) 


This fossiliferous limestone is, I have no doubt, the Cambridge lime 


stone, and is nowhere to be seen in the valley of Duck Creek south of: 
33 
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Olive township, it having dipped below the surface. It is brought tothe 
surface again in the center of the Newell’s Run uplift, in Newport town- 
ship, Washington county. It has a very wide range through the Second 
Geological District. There are two seams of coal which often accompany 
it, one a little above and the other a little below. Sometimes we find 
only one of these, but the regularity of the limestone and its parallelism 
with the leading seams of coal in the district are to be attributed to its 
relation to these two proximate seams of coal. Its regular position in 
the stratigraphical series is rather a borrowed one from the seams of coal. 
Being thus regular it forms a good datum line for stratigraphical meas 
urements. 

This limestone is seen at many points in the valleys in Olive town- 
ship. A mile, perhaps, east of Caldwell it is in a double form, as follows: 


Ft In. 
1. Shale ......... aooaon coves sonen sun san nes una nonnne seacncnes sunnnnune cesses see san eves cos ces 6 0 
2. Gray fossiliferous liMmestone..............sescescceses seeces sonnanunn cesses annuun oes 0 10 
3. Samdstone.......sccccccs crs ses cccesces covccccen cocens sec cec cee coe cep ann neuen nennen nennen - 010 
4, Blue clay shale ........ ...ccsecs ccosecsce sannen onnnnn annuunane snnunuane sannanane sonneucnn 1 3 
5. Blue fossiliferous limestone ........ .ccceses soscesecs onnon0n. cenccsese cccses cosess 0 8 
6. Blue calcareous shale ......... csccccces sevccsces sennnenen cocees seccecccs eneece nennen . 6 0 
7. Coal ..... assecsees covencces ssccscees coscccere sorte senses erence sveces es RELLLELTIETLLTFLLEET 0 4 
8. Underclay ........ scseeces csseee acces cosecs cocces scence sannnannn senses sevees saree escess 20 


Below Caldwell comes in a stratum of sandrock ten feet thick, which 
is quarried for building purposes. This is below the limestone. In the 
bank of a stream west of Caldwell, on the farm of Hon. A: Simmons, we 
find some limestones and shales, with a little iron ore. The section is 
as follows: 


1. Limestone, with interstratified clays............00ssssssccsses sossecces cosscens 13 0 
2. Red clay shale... 1........ cesses sscces seceesseccss annnen sonnnnae cesses onnenn specs sevees - 90 
3. Nodular siderite ore ...... 21.00 cecsee seccce sonne nunnne sonnun snnnne sonne sannan eeeces 0 4 
4. Reddish clay shale, with scattered nodules Of OFe .........000scesee onceee 10 0 


Bed of stream. 


Nothing was seen in this township of the Pomeroy seam of coal, the: 
place of which is about ninety feet below the Cumberland seam. 

At the village of Olive a salt well was bored in 1814, which, in its out- 
bursts of gas and outflow of petroleum, presented phenomena of great 
interest, attracting no little attention. Dr. Hildreth, in the Geological 
.Report for 1838, writes that “the discharges of gas are tremendous, throw- 
ing the water all out of the well to the height of thirty or forty feet. 
These eruptions are attended by a flow of petroleum, which for the first 
few years amounted to from thirty to sixty gallons at each paroxysm, 
-and returning at intervals of from two to four days. They are now les 
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frequent, and the discharge of petroleum is about a barrel a week.” 
During the oil excitement from 1860 to 1865, the history of this well was 
often quoted in proof of the great value of this district as oil territory. 
No good wells have as yet been obtained in the neighborhood. 

At South Olive is a small salt furnace, where a small quantity of salt 
is made from brine obtained from a well three hundred and twenty feet 
deep. A sample of the brine was obtained and taken to Columbus for 
analysis, but before the analysis could be made the brine had been 
changed by evaporation and other causes so as to make any exact deter- 
mination of the original impossible. An analysis of the salt from the 
Olive works will be found in another part of the report, with other sim- 
ilar analyses. 


NOBLE TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Brookfield and north of Olive. It is drained 
by the head-waters of the West Fork of Duck Creek. The fossiliferous 
limestone, with a thin coal below it, seen in the neighborhood of Cald- 
well, can be traced along the valley through this township. Near Mr. 
Jennings’s store the following section was taken: 


Ft. In. 
1. Yellow clay shale... eases se snc csssessettsicscsseressree LO OQ 
2. Dark blue clay shale, with nodules of i ITON OFC 02.0.2 seccee sonsceses seceeees 12 0 
3. Dark blue sandy fossiliferous limestone. ............csscsccerocscess coosesececs 4 0 
4. Goal 200.22... snnnnu nennen snnenanenunnnnn coe ann ann coc cre cee une senses seeese seecee ses coe nennen 1 0 
5. Clay and clay shale............. ..ccccccs ces sssensscsascoesce cesses seares senses ces anne 15 0 


In the hills west a fossiliferous limestone was seen, which, by barom- 
eter, is about ninety feet above the coal in the above section. As the 
Cumberland seam of coal is something more than three hundred feet 
above the lower limestone, there are probably few hills in the township 
high enough to contain the coal. There may, however, be some; but no 
search was made for them. The lower coal is in some places thicker 
than at Mr. Jennings’s, and it has been mined a little for local use. On 
a branch of Duck Creek, in the western part of the township, there is a 
local thickening of the seam, reaching, as reported, from four to five feet. 
Near the Hiramsburg Station, on the land of Mr. Gorby, we find the same 
fossiliferous limestone seen further south, with a thin coal above it, and 
some earthy iron ore. The section taken in a cut of the railroad, just 
above the station, is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Shales (not measured). 
2. Earthy siderite ore, fossiliferous, from 6 inches to 3 feet. 
3. Clay shale, fossiliferous ............000ccccesces coscsosee sonnunnne sonnnnnne sasvecess - 0 6 
4. Coal.... znaseoson ssnnnunnn snnunnonnnnn sun annnen cosssces seesevecscesce sovsecee sessoeses snsees 1 4 
5. Clay and shale, not well seen... ......csscsesccessnesescosces cccces cee Ss ces ensce 10 0 
6. Limestone, fossiliferous and ferruginous.........s.scecses coescoscs succes sancen 1 6 


(Map XII., No. 26.) 
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A sample of the ore was analyzed by Prof. Wormley, with the follow- 
ing result: 


Water .....s.csscccscccees ose snnnnnnen seececcns soscesescesencossceees sesceseesencoevecsaren seseness 5.00 
Silicious matter .......00 secescoce sonaunenn cocsececcuccosceuccecscescesteccs tececceeses seceseecees 26.75 
Sesquioxide Of irOM......... seccesses coscsecce covccvcas cossecces coceccecs nonnannen socaneses „ 11.30 
Carbonate Of iron ...... eeoosunne sessceces snunonnen concen eoececens sonnansen one nunsen srenanee 13.31 
ALUMINA ....... cccecees anonun onnannnnn sununn sunnnanen socces ceseseess unnene nenne ons cosonseessers 0.80 
Manganese . u... cu seononsnnnononnunnen sunan aunnnsununnnn aonunsnnn sosscecuccsces sos annnnn onen Trace. 
Lime, Phosphate....... .ccccsess sescsccss aounnnnnn seccecees sunneonenun ane san annannunne PRRRPRRDR 0.52 
Lime, carbonate ....... ... sososesnonnaun ennunnonsnennnnuronnan sasees peecsecneccrnscavccnce senses 1.0 
Magnesia, carbonate ...........sussuuonsonannununnonnnnnem sesceecs ana sen cus snanon aenann enenen 4.57 
Sulphur ......0.00 0s0000 snonnannnnnunn cossnsss nnnune snanannnannnunnnn sennanner sestes seesecessseces - 0.23 

99.78 
Metallic iron ...... .cscosce sosnnunon sosses sennanern soeves nun sccces stecceseces cores sus sopeceses 14.34 
Phosphoric acid......... sannes ces ceceee sos unumnansonununnnsnnnnennennunnnsummonsnenununensnmnen 0.32 


Between Hiramsburg Station and Ava Station Col. Teeters, of Cald- 
well, to whom I am indebted for much intelligent aid, found some ore 
(but not, I think, in place) of a much better quality, as seen by the fol- 
lowing analysis: 


Water -cccccees ccssacnce snnunnnan coeceevcsssccceceses senses senses sennnnnnn cesses sasacnees sensnenne 12.85 
Silicious matter, Cte. ...esoscs cccscsces scsscscen coscesees cosees seeees sence neces nennen ceeees 20.04 
Sesquioxide Of ITON ......... auenan nenn coccecece senses anonnanen eosces nannnn soveos sun sesceses 58.27 
Alumina.. .....0000 onunen onnannnee sonnnnnun suunnnunn annannens causes consacees anunnn sannun nennen ann Trace. 
Manganese ....... .sesee serece ences sunnnunon coesee coseecee secces sanennnen annennen soseee cecees 5.80 
Phosphate of lime...... cccecese cscees cosccnces co sves onnanunnn sosees snssecees sensen encase see 1.30 
Carbonate Of lime ...... cscs cse cee ceecscsce svcenscosces sence sunnnunen sesces coe sonsnsnan cos 0.14 
Carbonate of magmesia. .......0...s000 sos ceseorcnssesescsees coe nnenen eee snonsn nen one anna 1.21 
Sul PRUr:..... ccsecscee coence cocees sesces cesses casees cesses seseeees sesceecen senteees sence anne 0.10 

99.71 
Metallic irOn....u000. secsssees snnnnnnnnunnnn see ceases seecseaes coscen ausm non en seee coe ten cesses 41.78 


Phosphoric Acid........secesnecccececcceee ces seetsecen sonne nen cesses cesseesesceetesacecseses 0,60 


The percentage of phosphorus is not large, and the amount of metal- 
lic iron is considerable. The manganese would make the ore valuable 
for certain uses. Those interested should ascertain whether there is an 
available quantity of this ore. 

At Ava Station the same fossiliferous limestone, so often referred to, 
was seen. At this place a test well was bored to reach the Cambridge 
coal, which was, by report, found about one hundred and twenty-five feet 
below the horizon of the limestone. The thickness of the seam was given 
as six feet six inches. This is the proper place for the Cambridge seam, 
and finding the coal verifies the conclusion previously reached from other 
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data, that the fossiliferous limestone is the equivalent of the Cambridge 
limestone, which, in the vicinity of Cambridge, is about one hundred 
and twenty-five feet above the Cambridge coal. The existence of the 
Cambridge seam at Ava is a fact of the highest importance. It can be 
easily reached by shafts. From this point this very valuable seam will 
doubtless be found to extend under all the high ground to the north, 
which divides the waters of Duck Creek from those of Wills Creek. 
This gives an extensive coal field, bordering the railroad, and tributary 
to it, reaching from Ava to Cambridge. 


BUFFALO TOWNSHIP. 


This township borders Guernsey county, and has its principal drain- 
age northward by means of branches of Wills Creek. Its south-western 
portion is upon the southern slope of the divide, and is watered by the 
head branches of the West Fork of Duck Creek. The Marietta, Pitts- 
burgh, and Gincinnati Railroad passes through the divide between the 
two streams by means of a tunnel. The hills in Buffalo township are 
probably not high enough to take the Cumberland seam of coal, and in 
this region the Pomeroy seam has a slight development. The soil of the 
township is rich from the limestone in the hills. At the “ Notch,” where 
the railroad leaves the Duck Creek waters, the following strata were 
seen: 


Ft. In. 
1. Sandstone (not measured). 
2. Limestone .......0. sesononen snnunnuon sunnnnene snnnnnene coscesens aussen sunsan sauna sansen 20 
3. Not een ........000 sonnen coreccece snonsuennnunnuunn sonansnnnnnune seeees senescens sannan saves 20 0 
4. Limestone este sees 0 10 
B. Not S00@M........ snonnnnnn sun sonnenen svcece snsces senses cecese one cae nes tee cecees cesses cos - 6 0 
6. Nodular limestone........unusersonnne coccscnse cocecs cocscscos sonsccensenses sonees ces 5 0 
7. NOt BOOM ......000 coreccece sonsonenn coves sonne snnununne sucess sonncnece soesee nennen senses 25 0 
8. Blue fossiliferous shale, with nodules of siderite ore......... 20 0 
9. Not SOOM ........ 2.2 ce cee see cesscscvcsssccns coe one coe nen cee see cee nee nun ann ons sueses seseeees 2 6 
10. Blue fire-clay...... esssson snnnnnnen snonnnnnn nenanuann annunnsunone cncnes ceseee saneeeees 10 0 
11. Ferruginous limestone, fossiliferous (Cambridge limestone) ......... 2 0 


Bed of stream. (Map XII., No. 23.) 


I have no doubt that the limestone at the bottom of this section is the 
equivalent of the Cambridge limestone and of the fossiliferous limestone 
at Ava Station. This would give us the Cambridge seam of coal at a 
depth of about one hundred and twenty-five feet below the valley at the 
“Notch.” At Ava Station the boring revealed the Cambridge coal, six 
feet six inches thick, one hundred and twenty-five feet below the lime- 
stone. We may justly infer that this fine seam extends under Buffalo 
township. This will give great value to the lands bordering the railroad. 
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It must be remembered that the larger part of the coal of the world is 
mined by means of shafts, sunk, often, to great depths. Here the sinking 
of shafts would involve comparatively little expense, and the coal could 
be brought to the surface directly upon the railroad. All the land would 
be underlain by the coal, thus saving a large area of coal which, when 
coal seams are in the hills, is lost from the erosion of the valleys. 


SENECA TOWNSHIP. 


This township of excellent land is situated in the northern part of the 
county, having Wayne township on the north and Buffalo on the west. 
Its north-west corner touches Guernsey county. It is drained by Wills 
Creek and its branches. A geological section was taken two miles west 
of Mt. Ephraim, which revealed the position of the coals and limestones. 


In no case were the coal seams opened so as to admit of measurement. 
The section is as follows: 


Ft. In 

1. Group Of limestones .........000.scessserroes orseserssnseeesesssscoeesssscseneccecrsrsee 90 0 
2. Not exposed .......0.cecsce cesses sscece coccen soseen sucess testes cocste socses nennen nannen 72 0 
3. Blossom of coal (Cumberland seam). 
4. Not exposed ...... Seosnsnas sannunnnn nunnen cevese necses eneves sonces sesescees secees coeses 4 0 
5. Limestone .......1..ccceseccccee socccnorsccccscocenceovccccen coctes sectesercccesecs ernennen 2 0 
6. Not exposed ...........ssccccsssesercs sess: anensnnenesnunenmersssnunnnnssenmnennnnn oes „18 0 
7. Coal, not opened (10 inches seen) oo esneee seeees m snnnen sn nannnnunn seuceosss vee - 010? 
8. Not exposed ........0sceccecesecs sonnnneen nonnon conser aunenn cesses eases sannnn snannnnen „60 0 
9. Dark blue limestone, laminated, containing small bivalve shells 

and coal plants .......2. secese sevcccesssecece csveceass conscesce soevecens sunanı senses 1 6 
10. Not exposed............cssscccsocs secces sescce concer sesecees sunnnnsnunsonnns onnnunnnn sos 18 0 
11. Blossom of coal. - 
12. Not exposed .........cescscce coscceses annnnnnenunnee snnunnnunnennonensnnunnne seeseeens ene „75 0 
13. Fossiliferous limestone................. ccs ccecsesee cee cceccevecansccsssessvcsssceses LO 
14. Not exposed ..........ccccces sonenanan soscecces sannen sunnan cesses enssecees sence cverse ces 17 0 
15. Limestone, bluish ..........2.ssceee sesscscscescccsee sonces coscescesonecsces sanansone - 1 0 
16. Not seen ........cc.cs0scvcnee cccsce sonces coscceces sennannnnnennesnannananne coseseces cocses 46 0 
17. Fossiliferous limestone (Ames or Salesville seam) ...........c0:sceceeece 2 0 


(Map XII., No. 3.) 


In section 33, in this township, the following section was taken: 


Ft In. 
1. Hard sandstone „ces. coese cesses cos cesses seesesceeseee anne onsen seaees 13 0 
2. Blossom of coal. 
3. Underclay ...... 2s. see cee coe cnensscecceere snnnsemaensennnnsnnssnnensonanenseronunnnee OF 0 
4. Limestone .....s0ce ccecscsee socces coves sovesscsecesesseesce sve cesses seess arena onen „16 
5. Not SOOM ...eesenn ceccevens sannannnn sunansannmonnunnen anssescnscesespesses nenne sensesees 4 0 
6. Limestone and Clay......... cssceece ssccescaccesccece sonsuummnonennnen rennen susanne 70 
7. Clay enssonsonsusneenenonnenns sense cesses sannen ponnsssasemunnsannssnnnmmunennennnannemuune 8 0 
8. Limestone ...... acsnuones cocces soccer sceperes enanan non socces snansn nansnnnnnnnn socescen ees 1 0 
9. NOt seen ....cccescesscesscces soreseees soscen seeace sosves ananannan soes oe coeeee sncsee soese 9 0 
10. Limestone ....20.. cecece 000000 ove eoeseeee PEPFPFERR ceveccees seececees nannun sonen eee seceee 0 8 
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Ft. In. 

1l. Clay .......... A socccesesceseccenasens sesences seseecen cesses soseseees sovsesous sesseases ons 3 0 
12. Sandstone ........sccecceves coves veccee cveves nennen ccscns sescscecs nunnannen senees conces 2 0 
13. Not seen .....cc00 cscsee sovevcece cess bs nenne secveeens vennonnne sunnannnn sossceece cavase cee 6 0 
14. Limestone .......1. sevecece cos cce es Ce seces sovees ann cos cecec sas cresce nennen cones convenes 0 10 
15. Red shale ......... ssscesses scccsccce senses coveneces onuunonen coves nannen ansanann aes sence 14 0 
16. Limestone ......... cece covcncece sccsce seccscese coseceas sevens sosccsees cocces scenseess 1 0 
17. Not seen ...... sonooncen sescecees covcee sovces sonen posceceee nannansnennsonsannee soccceseecs 15 0 
18. Compact sandstone ......... s.scceccsccsens covers scerecces aunannenn sunnnanen sevescees 80 0 
19. Shale .......0. sevccscec cosccvece sansannns sansannae susanne anunnnenn cocnce tossevees covece - 10 
20. Slaty Coal ........sscccsesseccsscccees conser senses snsee sosnseass sonne vonnensun nennen ses 1 6 
21. Clay .......00-sccccccccecescsccccccasescacs ce soseecseeen sensccess cn sessccessecccessecessessees 011 
22. Coal, with two l-inch partings, Cumberland seam .............000 cscsesee 3 6 
24 Not s BOON ..ccccceecacccccecossccecs ereveseeses + cvcces evens  ceceee see auensn seinsnanonnnee 18 0 
« Limestone ......... te cee cee cee cee nun nun ese cesses one cee nun ann ces secessescscescscsscesces 2 O 
26. Not seen........ ennn.an soesecees eveeeeess cue cesses os cos erevceere gannan coves cveees coceee 14 0 
27. Sandstone .....00.cessccceccecoscns soeces soe cececccoses sannnnnansnannnnn sananune coscae ove „12 0 
28. Not seen .....ccccceroeces csercoce coceccsce cvceee cece cccee svcncconsccsecees socensees oovees „82 0 
29. Limestono.........0.. osunnsune ouesuonenunsensaunne aunnanaun uonnnn coesen sarnanner sonnanane 2 0 


(Map XII., No. 19.) 


On the northern slope of the ridge betwéen Seneca and Wills Creeks 
the following section was taken, revealing considerable cement lime- 
stone : 


Ft, In. 
l. Sandy shale ............000 ssecescoe costes snumuunenen sonssoses secsce serene cosseeces annene 8 0 
2. Not BOOM ...ceccceciscss cocsscccsscsce asecee cosces cevecs secees seeees soceen cesses sanaanens - 54: 0 
3. Shale... wees steve css one nen ceccee cs cescce ace cee cscccs cevececes soscenssesseses: BO Q 
4. Nodular limestone . eoccceees coccccece coscceces coccenece nennen e eoececes cvcces sescece «08 
5. Shale ...ueeocaccnenesennnnnnnnnuen cocccecencc svscecces socees sonen cesses cesses snennn sesere 20 
6. Limestone ......000 oreces sascevess sosves nannen snsnunnen concen sannenann seaces ceases nase 0 10 
7. Shale ....... be secses covecsene secees beneee ceases see secene sencees © aescseses sosves cescen see „14 0 
8. Not BOOM ....2. secces cecececececs sonnannen coves sanuna pevsccaes coesesens nonnne coscceces eve 14 0 
9. Coal (Cumberland seam) seen on north slope of hill. 
10. Not seen ......000 sssces soveccses nennen eecose cocces vnnuunnnn annann annnon peeves cesses cesses 59 0 
11. Laminated sandstone. ........ sescccscs coccse cosnccces coccee cocces sovccscee sannancan 3 0 
12. Black slate and shale ............000 cocscces savcescocecs onenuunen succes cneves vecess 1 0 
13. Limestone ... 0.22. 000002 000 000 cescccesss soceecs en ove cccecerscvece concen coceee sosees cesses 0 8 
14. Cement limestone ... ......000 secscsves csccee covees scccee covces crecescecee saceeesveces 4 0 
15. Shale ......000 svccccses cvcces nennen ononon eosessees casescesccees cocees coeces coseeeees neeees 0 4 
16. Cement Limestone ......... sccccccce ase cee cee conscees sonne sevses vocsescee cs seen Oo 0 
17. Blush limestone’ ...... esse... zuu0n00nnn0n onsnannn- enscccces sananunen venssenn coceee cos 3 0 
18. Not SOM 12... se sec cse see cos cveccescsesceesescssesse pesees konnen cocoon cosccsavenace vee cee 70 
19. Flagging sandstone ...........000ssscee sennanunnonnonunn nunene sonaone 0 escee coseevaes 4 0 
20. Shale and black slate ............00 Kennen passen nunnse cesces sonsnenen nannn cessecees 6 0 
21. Clay .....00c0 ceconcces cosccccrsscosn erases seeceecsscosnaces snnnnn see coseseses sossecese sesess 3 0 
22. Limestone ........cccccccsecconcencecves snnanunae snnnunnnn nuoanan succes ses ces ann ann ann cece 6 0 
(Map XIL., No. 28.) 
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The coal in the above section is the “Upper Barnesville,” or Cum- 
berland seam. No measurement was made, but in this region it ought to 
be found thick enough for working. The cement limestones are promis- 
ing. The distance from the railroad would probably make the manufac- 
ture of cement lime unprofitable at present. 

Whether the Cambridge seam of coal exists in full thickness below the 
surface in this township, can only be known by trial borings. Such 
borings would not be expensive if located in the deeper valleys. The 
place of the Cambridge seam is proximately five hundred and ten to five 
hundred and twenty feet below the Cumberland seam, or two hundred 
and ten to two hundred and twenty below the Ames fossiliferous lime- 
stone. This limestone is seen in the township. It is about three hun- 
dred and twenty feet below the Cumberland seam of coal. 


WAYNE TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies on the northern border of the county. Wills Creek 
flows through the township in a north-west direction. The soil is gen- 
erally most excellent. Probably few of the hills are high enough to 
take the Cumberland seam of coal, and the Cambridge seam is below the 
bed of Wills Creek. 

A section taken near Kennonsburg shows the following limestones: 


Ft. In 

1. ' Heavy limestone in layers ......... ....01 aan onnansann cesses oes vonssn sauer nennen eae 18 0 
2. Not exposed ...... ..ccscesecsceee onanunnen consee scones nenne nannen seceee spseseues sannnenn 270 
3. White limestone ... snuoonuon sonnen sunnunnan snonsnonanon cesses onnnen snnnsnnen snanen ove - 20 
4. Not expoßed........ sssssssss sonanesen onanen snnsensnnssn cesses snenas cnsnacers 20000 cosees ee 80 0 
5. Fossiliferous limestone, Ames limestone .....2... cecsescsceee ceveee enennnunne 2 0 


(See Map XII., No. 24.) 


The relations of the Ames limestone both to the Pomeroy and Cumber- 
land seams may be seen from Map XII., as also its relations to the 
Cambridge seam, which is below. There are some seams of coal which 
are elsewhere found in the geological range of the vertical space in the 
above section, but they are always thin. 


BEAVER TOWNSHIP. 


This is the north-eastern township of the county, and is one of the 
richest in agricultural resources. Its valleys are very fertile and very 
beautiful. The hills abound in limestone, and many of the shales are 
rich in lime. 
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On the land of Mr. Hastings, section 15, a geological section was taken, 
revealing the position of the coals, limestones, etc. It is as follows: 


Ft. In 

1. Buff limestone ........ 02... ...000 seseee cocees socsee cesses ences orceececes sannernen ces 1-0 

2. Shale ............ccccccen sre cevece cvs sccees cosnes cesses seccesecces cee tecees sceescesecessesese Oo O 

3. Buff limestone ...... .cccccoecsssce cocces svcececceces sovvee eve cosces ces ano cae nen cee estes 0 6 

4. Shale ......... ...scecce snscccee coccee aveces seccccecs veces cescen cosces copesence seseseess ses 27 0 

5. Blossom of coal, Cumberland seam, reported ....... wenn L 8 

6. Shale .............cecce cesses cosces cccces crense cocceceue spesccues cesses soececces nennen eseess 14 0 

7. Sand stone............0.00 cee coe cesses nennen cecven cee nuannnenn sessceces santos cossavess seares 2 0 

8. Shale ...... agit ete teens meronnen nennen suenee secean nenn ceeeen ences anates conten nennen 4 0 

9. Blossom of coal, reported ....... cc. ccc sceseecce cesses ccc cesccsacessesseserececsceree Lb 6 

10. Shale, and not exposed .............00cce cee sceses cectcccenscescnscsscssceccsserese BO 0 
11. Sandstone .........cssce ccsccccce sovccceve caverscesssees senses nennen senses cocess secnee sanern 5 0 
12. Not exposed........ ..cccsessecses scccscces socves sunannuan senses encore cesses sosseanes sonne 12 0 
13. Limestone ......... cece sess sunnunnne cosces soccer sccees succes sucess cosees carers sussceens as 3 0 


(See Map XII., No. 27.) 


The coal No. 5 of the above section is the same as the Cumberland 
seam, or the “Upper Barnesville” seam. 

On the land of Mr. Bascom, section 16, the same seam measures four 
feet six inches, with one inch clay parting eighteen inches from the bot- 
tom. 

Near Williamsburg a section was taken which is given in No. 22 of 
Map. XII. The coal is that of the Cumberland, or “ Upper Barnesville ” 
seam. 

Another and more interesting section was taken two miles north of 
Williamsburg. It shows the place of a cement limestone: 


Ft. In. 

1. Buff limestone and clay........... cscs cesses cosves ovecsces onnane snnnnn sunnen sonne 5 0 
2. Clay shale ........ ssssccess sesceceas cosses on sannnn sonuunaun sunuan sunnansnn sonuns soseee ans 8 0 
3. Not SOON... con sun concer scscee ann nun nun nun one nn sonen ssecccses saccessecercccscesaceseese DO O 
4. Laminated sandstone......... ccccccoe ousnenen sen sesceecee sen man cos nunenn covces coves 30 0 
BH. Not BOOM .......00 sevees coscccees sunnnunen snannnnen annuenune cecece nansan san san ces tos ann ces „14 0 
6. Sandstone. „10 0 
7. COB ... ..c0encvcces sevsccecs svcsccoes consesces seceee coseecece nanann ananan tosses sonne cusersce 1 0 
A. SE) 0°: : ee - 1 6 
9. Coal, Cumberland seam..... .......0. ccscsess sonsonune sunnanans sasonnune sosees onece 4 6 
10. Not seen .......00 cscccecee coscences cosseces snannunen ausnennae vosecsces annsnnnne sanzannee „24 0 
ll. Clay shale .......2. senononne snnnnonen anunnunne nonnnnnun concen sonnnunen cosese sescecess erase 1 0 
12. Coal ceesensen csscee cvccvscee cescecess nunnnnnnı nonnonnue esnecaces soncasces nassunnne suansnsenne 05 
13. Cay .....0cceee oonunnenn sennannnn sansnunnn aunann sonsunnen nonnannns aunnnannn seseesecs soseesoes 0 4 
14. Coal .......00 cescecece cnscvccce suonnnnnn sanannnen soseesens snsnnnne sessecees anensnena cesses - 06 
15. Shale ......0.0 ccccccece cocvcsace cvceee oe Mans ceccee sevsceees sescenees soceceens nennen coscceses 0 5 
16. Cement limestone .......0. cccscccee sonsccece snnonnnnn snenunnan sunnnnnne sonsanuen sevens 3 0 
17. Shaly limestone ......... veecocoos covsccee vonsnnaon sovscsces socccoses onnananeı coscseces 0 3 
18. Cement limestone ..........00 eseces sees eceee cocsccces access eecccees seveccece ssccscees 2 0 


(See Map XII., No. 25.) 
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The cement limestone would doubtless answer for making cement—at 
least it is worthy of trial. It is too far from the railroad for profitable 
working, but it will be needed at some future day. The coal is of fair 
quality. 

CENTER TOWNSHIP. 


This township is situated east of Noble and north of Olive and Enoch 
townships. It is drained on the south by the tributaries of the east and 
west forks of Duck Creek, and on the north by one of the branches of 
Wills Creek. Much of the soil is excellent. The principal coal is of the 
Cumberland seam, which is every where to be found at its proper eleva- - 
tion in the hills, The following section was taken in section 13, in this 
township: 


fd 
FB 


1. Blossom of coal. 


53 
2 
30 
14 
. 6 
. Coal, Cumberland seam. ........scccerccecse nansae cscccs ansune nonuonean susanne ons -~ 2 
. Clay, “ “ ese cce cue cos cce see one ces ace ses ses ces nun nnnnennannnnnen 2 
9. Coal, “ ME se geee sansnnnan snnneunne annnasend sescceces aunennenn sesessoes 0 
10. Slate, “ “ 0 
11. Coal, “ “ 3 
36 

15 

13 

4 

2 


14. Not exposed .......scece svoee Bann sannanune season sonsee coseeeees snnsen pacees nennen soseeecs 


SO: or 99 009290200. 


16. Magnesian limestone ......... secccses sonnnnnen onnannnnn annnannn ances sosees sentence 
(See Map XII., No. 21.) 


In section 20 in this township, on the land of G. W. Brown, the same 
seam of coal presents the following measurement: 


Ft. In 
1. Fire-clay.....us csccccece sosnenennenn sunnne snonunann anensuannnnn aussen sonnen ane sn aseeecees 10 
2. Coal, with one half-inch parting..... ...... ssc corscesen cesses soanen cesses conces 44 
3. Umer clay „u... su ssseee sor ceccee sonsannne soeves soceee costes sun crecee sonescees cossesees 3 0 


The coal is of fair quality. 


MARION TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Centre and Seneca townships. Its northern 
border is upon Wills Creek, and its south-western upon Duck Creek. It 
is hilly, but the soil is generally good. In some of the valleys receiving 
the wash of the limestone of the hills the soil is most fertile. 
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The Cumberland seam of coal is to be found in the high hills in its 
proper horizon. On the land of Mr. H. McVicker, section 30, the follow- 
ing measurements were made: 


Ft. In. 
1. Yellow shale ... ...... u... csscecece cocnes soccesces cosces cesses cee une ene ses sen cee nennen 10 0 
2. Coal ..........20 ccesceces cocese sccces sensen tenceenss eves secees coe nun coe cee eee nen touees oss 2 0 
3. Shale ......... 0s 202000 cosceceee son uno scsces ces sce nen nun nen socccctccesccesccccesecsessseem Ll 8 
4. Coal, with four inches slaty in middle ......... c...0 cesses cesses sonen suncen 4 6 
5b. Interval to creek ...... ssccscessascees cesses senses cee cescen snscesoes con nun cnn cre cen ces 250 0 


A little below the coal is a limestone of a highly soluble nature, which 
has a great fertilizing effect upon the soil. 


ENOCH TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Olive and south of Centre townships. It is 
‘drained by Middle Creek chiefly. Much of the soil is of good quality, 
and the township is well supplied with coal of the Cumberland seam. 
This seam is found almost every where in the hill at its proper horizon. 
At Archer’s Store, section 6, we find the coal presenting the following 
subdivisions : 


Ft. In. 
1, Sandstone ........- ..usen sec nu cnc cuscnecse senses con cceces tes nun ann ann ern nen sen enneeneneee LO 
2. Bituminous shale ... ...... zer seo nennen one non unnonnnnunnenuneennennnnenneen sen usnunnnnn LO 
3. Coal 1 8 
4. Clay 1 8 
B. Coa .. .rccccece ceccccces cvcceccecavccscccccseccccrspecccecescceses seccetessncsccs senses eccens 2 8 
6. Slate ......ceccccccceccccsccccscvccvevcrssessvccecsessecesseseee sescseeseusssseceses sesees 01 
7. COQ] .ccccccccccsccceccccs sccccncee coccecses cucecsnectenscscecers cosecececcececevessss ana nn 1 0 
8. Underclay ........enosesssassorasnenanenosansannene konnsnnsunenuenonnnnorannen nen nennen nen 2 0 


(See Map XII, No. 29.) 


On the land of John Boyd the same seam of coal is five feet thick 
below the clay parting. Considerable limestone is seen in the hill above 
Mr. Boyd’s coal. 

The mines of the Ohio Coal Company, in the hills east of Dexter Sta- 
tion, show a fine thickness of the Cumberland seam. The reported sec- 
tion is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Limestone and interstratified shales .............saooassossunnsnsrannunsuunen- 30 0 
2 Sandstone and some shale ......ccccccsccccrcccevencccnsseascecesccccseces sesccsece 2 0 
3. Coal, upper bench, reported ...... erneuern sonsunennnonnunnssnnnsnonansnnnansenane 30 
4. Clay errsssnnnnnsnensnssssnsnensonnnssonsnssssenesssnsnnsunssnsnsnssnsnssnsnnssenennenne 2103 0 
5. Coal, lower beach ........ ..-ccscoecssscsececercccececneces sosseevee susessssesce on. 6to7 0 


The coal from this company’s bank is shipped largely to Marietta, 
where it is used for the rolling mill, for the generation of steam, and for 
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domestic purposes. It is a cementing coal of good heating power. Coke 
of superior strength and hardness can be made from it. By a proper 
selection of the materials, and by proper methods of coking, it is quite 
probable that a coke of sufficient freedom from sulphur may be obtained. 
The firmest coke I have yet seen made from Ohio coal was produced from 
the coal of the Ohio Coal Company’s mine. 

The heavy limestone twenty-five feet above the coal is an important 
deposit. 


STOCK TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Enoch, and borders the Monroe county line. 
The East Fork of Duck Creek passes nearly through the middle of the 
township. This township, like almost all in this county, is hilly, but 
there is limestone enough to fertilize the soil and make it productive. 
In its geological features the township presents no peculiarities. It con- 
tains in its hills the Cumberland seam of coal, generally in good devel- 
opment. A combined geological section, taken near Carlisle (the section 
of the coal from the land of J. G. J. Smith, section 35, and the lower 
limestones from the land of Reuben Yoho, one-half mile west of Carlisle), 
is as follows: 


Ft. In 
1. Clay ......001 sonononne sounnanan secccncos cos annnunnae cossenees soseescnsees cosencucs snennnene 1 
2. Call ......000 seoccccns covveccee concecces sovcnssce seeeecees aseneens sensesece sonnenane ananse 3 
3. Slate.....rccccesecces ccccce sovscrces secces seccen nannnn cones css scones sonne soveecese oncess ~ 0 4 
4. Coal .....000 ccosccnce cnccveces senses ceeeecene ann cosece nennen access cocece sunnnanen soeues cos 25 
5. Not exposed csucessen sonsuunen soccerece onnunnun sanananan snanunnan aunnennen concen cooess 80 0 
6. Limestone ...... sacosenen soonun sonuanonnnnn onnunn nun cones unser ces sannan seence eases mar 3 0 
7. Shale chiefly ...............cccces scence csceee ennnnnnen onnnue unannnnn con ananen ses conees 32 0 
8. Samdstome........ cece cccvceccecce ann conccuces secces snnnan cesses sonsne nennen cecece ences 8 0 
9. Shale .....n ..cccecce coves nun nn sector cocses cosnee cesses nunnun ceases nunnan sen sonurn cee ana 1 0 
10. Limestone ...... enease sonann sonen cescue cos cece ans con seeces see sonnne seeps nonnansnn nee 16 
11. Shale 1.1... 2.2... cccecn con cccene soscovces secees sansnn nnnnen nun une san anonen ceceee coe connes „50 
12. Limestone ......... senuenone sonsunnen nun nun non sde non nnn nun pecees sen cesseccevers nonon nen 4 0 
13. Shale .........00. coves coscscsce non sunsan ceases coe nun ans nun cosass cesses pee uce pes cee ces couse 5 0 


(Map XII., No. 31.) 


On the land of Mr. Smith nodules of excellent iron ore were seen one 
hundred and thirty-five feet below the coal. These nodules are generally 
rich in iron, but they are seldom found in sufficient quantity to warrant 
drifting for them. The coal is in fine thickness, and the slate parting iB 
quite insignificant. The quality is fair. On the farm of A. Enochs, 
section 36, the coal is opened and appears well. Some ore of very supe 
rior quality was also seen on his farm. The ore was not found in place, 
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but its stratigraphical position cannot be far from that assigned it in the 
following section : 


Ft. In. 
Coal, Cumberland seam .0......1cc0 022 cccce svcene seeces cosees cosces cosces sovees 4 10 
Interval not exposed ...... „2. 202000 cesses cee cnesee cesses coeeen seesee cee see eee anne 102 0 


Iron OF .eeesasee sen cee sce een ses conceeceuces ccs ann nen ccesencescestasccsccsssasscscccseee 0 67 
Red shalo...ceoren sec cscee coe cee coe secnce one nennen nennen san nenne nannnnnunnsnnnnnunnne LO O 
Sandstone chiefly .........cccccccce ace cse cee ccsees non san onononnns nen nsnonnnnn sonen DT 
Shale ....ensosoonenoononan ccs coonce concen non son ann one non sun nennen san onnen san son une nenne D 
Limestone ......... su ces con san cee ane ano nun sun onnennnuesnennnnan ese sen ano sun ann ann run 2 

(Map XII., No. 32.) 
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The ore is a sesquioxide of iron but slightly hydrated, the combined 
water being only 4.60 per cent. The following is the analysis of the ore 
by Prof. Wormley : 


Water ...ccccce sccccncscrscteecssoscecnoscescscnensossaseesneneerseeess stescneessecesecsssecucset 4.60 
Silica ........ |unesssussssusnensensnnnnarnsnsnunene sneaeseuseen cen toneseoescsecenecess Leceesaeees 10.76 
Sesquioxide Of i7OM .....cccccsccescssesetes sannanunnnnnnne soeeesscescesaees Vevescnsescees 80.51 
ALUMING....0. ceccescccccccecees .nenonee \Bssnsansennanenaonsunennnne nnannares senassuesenscoeccces 1.20 
Magnesia .. „russ seennennnsnsnanssnennnanennnnn senccsesseceewe see rennannen seseecseecanees senses 1.30 
Lime ...cccccccccccccvecceccecccces ccccecccccsccssvcecscseevcsccs sosescces sencscesateccsccessocece 1.30 
Phosphoric acid .......-„eesossonossnonnuensnnnsonsuneneneen nunnunnanenansnnsnnn nnnsnnnnnuen Trace 
Sulphur cece ce cee nur annenn nano nen non an nun n an En Senne one Bear en ann nn nase ne ann nn nennen ann nenne 0.0 
Total ...ccccscccssccsvocsccccccscenascccescaneesscees sccsesene sensor esnees tensesees sonees 99.67 
Metallic irom.....cccescscseesscsusen cnccccsessoscesees snaunn non annnnnnnn sep csesesaessneee anne 56.36 


The ore is rich in iron, and its remarkable freedom from phosphorus 
and sulphur makes it the best possible material for an iron for conver- 
sion anto steel. The location is worthy of careful investigation to deter- 
mine the quantity of ore. In the slide of the hill-side were large, lamin- 
ated blocks of ore six inches thick. When the ore is traced to its 
original stratum it may be found much thicker. It is an ore of very 
great promise. The coal of W.C. Bevan, section 26, is the Cumberland 
seam. The lower bench is reported to be four feet thick, and the upper 
one foot eight inches. 

On the land of W. W. Collins, below Carlisle, the Cumberland seam of 
coal is two hundred and twenty feet above the East Fork of Duck Creek. 
The lower bench is about five feet thick, separated from the upper bench 
of ten inches by two feet of clay. A sample from the lower bench was 
analyzed by Prof. Wormley, with the following result: 


Specific gravity ....ccseccscesscoveneseeressenseees aceesesesaessencnsers nsnsnunn senses sesecs 1.338 





Moisture ..ccccccceccsccnccccc cee --escceeesceenssee socens anne nenn n san toe seseceecsscesneces ens 1.10 
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Volatile combustible matter .........cccocscceccacs cosccccncccccccsercccenscescencesets $5.50 

Fixed carbon .:..c ccs cccccnccecccccccns sevccecccccccctccscnescccecccssesccceusonerse vecssees 52.10 
Total .....0ccccccccsccccvccs ccces secccecaccccescscnccevcs coccccsscsccccecccossscccceces 100.00 

Sulphur ......csssccosscecccscseesccnsesteescsseeseccecass ann nnnonnnnersnonensonanennnennnnnne - 6.61 

Permanent gas per pound in cubic feet ...... ccecessserseeescscosens coswessonees 3.26 

ABD... ..ccccceccocs cove cescccccccscccnsccnccacsccsccccceseeccccsscccsascccecscccccscouccs Fawn color. 

COKE «0. .ccecceveseee cecccsces coseee cen secccoeascessenes nunsnanssnnıprnsnnssssenasennee Compact. 


The seam of coal from Mr. Collins’s dips rapidly down the East Fork 
of Duck Creek. A mile above the mouth of Road Fork the seam is only 
twenty-five to thirty feet above the stream, while three-fourths of a mile 
up Road Fork the seam is ninety feet above the latter stream. These 
facts show local undulations in the strata. 


ELK TOWNSHIP. 


"This is the south-eastern township of the county. It lies chiefly upon 
the waters of the East Fork of Duck Creek, but in the southern part are 
some of the sources of Pawpaw Creek. The land is generally hilly, but 
the limestone layers in almost all the hills tend to render the soil fertile. 
The principal seam of coal is the Cumberland seam, which is every 
where to be found in its appropriate geological horizon. In section 2 
the following geological section was taken: 


Ft In 

1. Blossom of coal. 
2. Not exposed ....0..-sccerceversccccceeaccessccsccccccssesessas snanansnssn senses sesces “15 0 
3. Limestone .......sccccecsscscsscecsctonesscosscercencsceasossscene seseers se eaeseceos ees 1 6 
4. Not exposed .......sccccccscccccsseecseccescessaes sovesesescesceeseeseesscesesessceees 22 0 
5. White limestone ............cssses csescesce cane Gaununsneunonunnanen sen vos sesssesceass 3 0 
6. Not exposed ........0ssscccceces ansnnnsnnnsnnsnnnsnnsnneronssnennssnssnennsensnnnnnene 48 0 
7. Sandstone and sandy shale, somewhat ferruginous .............s+se00+- 12 0 
8. Blue, sandy shale .............4. Kasasnnonsensnssernnonsnusonsunersnansnann secsecenees 2 0 
9. Coal, Cumberland seam ...........scccccsceecsosesees censscenncsseeesoe seseasonens 2 0 
10. Clay, “ ME knassnnssnonusnssnnsnnnnssnnensnansnnsnuenunnenn -onsseees „18 
11. Coal, cu bs uae seseceteeceassssessssee sesseeseucesseseeaserseseas . 8 8 
12. Underclay ........cccscce-ssesseeesnsceceercoccceeee \nssnssnansnnsnsnun sessnnsesnansnnsee 5 0 
13. Limestone ......0....sccceeeccosccccs sccserensecsasces sansaeceescscessascessessescesses 2 0 
14. Not exposed .........scssescsscsrsssssssescoessescescecsassseeesseeeeans tesssnens cesses 53 0 
15. Magnesian and blue limestones ..........scssssesesscescensesserersoes unnnnnnne 5 0 


(Map XII., No. 36.) 


On the land of Lewis Uhlman, near Harrietsville, the same seam of 
coal appears in the following section: 


Ft. In 
1. Sandy shale ......reesssensennnncnnonen sennnsnnsnnennanenn snenssonsunnonsensernnnnnen 5 0 
2.  COa]..ccccocesseccccccnccvccccecsccscnss ccsccecce rennen veces brececacccecccccccccccses evess 2 38 
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Ft. In. 
4. Caml ....ccccccccccncccccscescsctecncsscccsccanccscccsscsecetssesces Lesesceseses Leescensees 3 0 
5. Not exposed .......ccsceccccrevccevescesssccssse snunsonsnsnnsnnsannsnuunnsanssnennnnenn 60 0 
6. Buff and blue limestones .......ccccccccceccceccccccvceccscsccccccesevsccccacscece 6 0 
7. Not exposed ......... coscereccecees suonnnnnnansnanunenensnnsunnnnossnenensnnnnanenenen 40 0 
8. Sandrock ...-..cscccs scene ccncsccccscscsccceceesccecscacsesconcessssececcecsecsesccssece 20 0 
9. Interval to Duck Creek ....cccescseccsvscsccecs socccsccssccsccecenccesscessccee ens 60 0 


(Map XII., No. 35.) 


On the land of Henry Bodie, section 18, in this township, the same 
seam of coal gives the following measurements : 


Ft. In 
1. Sandy, blue shale (not measured). 
2. Coal ...ccececcsccecccnccssccccees conse sscsceces caensscscscnensseccsecesceversccevcssceees 2 4 
3. Clay shale .......sccs.ccccsesescescsecsccns conccerecceesccereseesceseesccses sescoecsscones 1 6 
4.. Coal ..ccreccescccccrevccccnsctcvascnccsccccsccccccecessece sceersee sensecceeccccseseneccecnes 3 0 
5. Not exposed ......c.ccccssssccsscsccrsvcrecceses Le seenseses cececenee senses scccscseseceecs 5 0 
6. Limestone (not measured). 


Bed of Saltpetre Creek. 


The coal is generally of fair quality, and will answer for all the ordi- 
nary uses, but it contains too much sulphur for the highest uses. 

On the land of Edward Okey, on Road Fork, in this township, the 
Cumberland seam of coal is seen, with a thickness of the lower bench of 
four feet eight inches. Above the clay parting is the upper bench, from 
six inches to one foot thick. Six feet of shale separate this bench from 
twenty-five feet of overlying sandrock. The following analysis was 
made by Prof. Wormley of a sample of the coal of the lower bench: 








Specific gravity .....c0essscssceressssscecesssesecssoeeces aston teneetacseee tances ceesenens 1.419. 
Moisture.... .cccoe.ccccccccccccsccceccccccccecncccecccnsceee seccaccce saense cocsecececoccseece 1.10 
ABD, 12. ccccccccccccccscce cocces sonvcssesecece beccccccccccscccescees cccccccce peccesccnsccoss Leese 10.20 
Volatile combustible matter .......cccsccssssscscesscssescceseescvescees Lnnossnnsnenene 32.90 
Fixed carbon ....scccccsscsssesesseces due nensunenn nnunnnnnnnnn nennen neces ansnnenne nennen nen 55.80 
Ttal.......sccscee aeuonansnnssnunensenunennnnennennmsennnunnennnonnennnnenoannen annene 100.00 
Sulphur ........sccccsccccccssccensesscoveccese sevens coscoecseees sesees secensacssee ceccousenees 8.48 
Permanent gas in cubic feet ........cssecosccosscccrccreccecesecensees teens nenne 3.01 
Ash ... .ccccvsccccccccccccecsess edece ceases cccecenconee coccescascecccesecssces tasseceessescce sas Gray. 
Coke... -csccsscscccccvcccccces sos vcsccccvccceseccce sescceccsccescccccscaccs css san sccecceee seones Compact. 


On Road Fork, one mile below the woolen factory, we find the coal well 
developed, as is seen by the following section : 


Ft. In. 
1. Sandstone ......scsscccescsccsccccccscssccncccecs sonees sun snnenenen DEDPIFLLLEIPERPFLEPPFRR 25 0 
2. Shale ......00. cccscssccocssecsescscesoesecscseee ssseneseesesusscccccecencnese tosses renee 5 0 
3. Coal, Cumberland seam..........sunossnnasnsonnossosusunnunsnnsnanensonsensnenenene 2 0 
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Ft In 
4. Clay, Cumberland seam .......s:cesscccesceescescceecosseesocesnecensceceaceseceee 14 
5. Coal, “ (6 haannonen nansuenne sanununan © nassen consaeaes sanananun cesses 46 
6. Not Be@n...cneeananenee ence coe conse cee seseos soceceee son sesceesescssceesaccerceessssee 27 0 
7. Limestone ............ son cce con cnc concen cnn une soasscccacecssseccsscesccs cepecessssssoons 8 0 
8. Not geen..ereeosesnn aussen nannen sun nannannun cos sun son nunnun cus ons see cecceoucs soeeee ana eee „15 0 
9. Fine-grained sandstone .......00 ssc sesere ses cee cecees sen scnere cncoes cesses cssecscsees 8 0) 
10. Shale.............. soe on eee see san sse see cesses css nun con secenssercnccsscssecsesseee 8 O 


(Map XII., No. 34.) 


Mr. Richard Vosper, at the mouth of Road Fork, mines the Cumber- 
land seam, which is reported to be four feet six inches thick. 


JEFFERSON TOWNSHIP. 


This township borders Washington county, lying north and east of 
Aurelius. Its outline is very irregular. The West Fork of Duck Creek 
flows through a corner of it, but it is chiefly drained by Middle Creek. 
The upper Salem, or Cumberland, seam of coal is found every where in 
the hills, in its proper horizon. Valuable mines have been opened by, 
the Ohio Coal Company in the western part of the township, where the 
lower and principal bench of the coal is from five and a half to six feet 
thick, and the upper is reported to be three feet thick. .A branch rail- 
road extends from Macksburg east into this township, reaching this seam 
of coal, where a working of six feet is obtained. The coal is of good 
quality, well adapted to household use, to the generation of steam, and 
to the rolling mill. A fine exhibition of the same seam of coal is found 
on the land of David McKce, Esy., on Buffalo Run, east of Newburg, not 
far from the line dividing this township from Enoch township. Her 
the lower bench of coal measures six feet eight and a half inches. In 
this region the hills are very high, and there will be found a large area 
of available coal. The same seam is found in the eastern part of the 
township, but it may not be equally thick. In the valley of Middle 
Creek some petroleum has been obtained. although not in large quan- 
tities. This is a fertile valley. 

Considerable petroleum has been obtained in the Duck Creek valley, 
in this township, and more will be obtained when the prices render the 
production profitable. Brine for the manufacture of salt may be ob- 
tained by boring, and cheap fuel for its evaporation is abundant inall 
the hills. 


CHAPTER LIII. | N 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF GUERNSEY COUNTY (SOUTH 
HALF). 


That portion of this county included in the Second Geological District 
lies south of the Central Ohio Railroad. The townships examined are 
Adams, Westland, Spencer, Jackson, Cambridge, Center, Valley, Richland, 
and Millwood. The railroad runs within the southern border of Wills 
township, and a few geological sections were taken there. 

The southern part of the county contains much good soil, and is rich 
in coal. The most valuable seam is the Cambridge seam, which is now 
largely mined. The Cumberland seam is found in some townships, as 
are one or two other seams of less importance. The existence of so much 
coal within easy reach of the Central Ohio, and the Marietta, Pittsburgh 
and Cleveland railroads will make this one of the most important mineral 
counties in the State. Some valuable iron ore has been discovered. Brine 
may be obtained by boring, and salt can be cheaply manufactured with 
the small and refuse coals of the mines. Both coal mines and salt works 
may be located upon the railroads. In this way the three essential ele- 
ments of profitable salt-making, viz., abundant brine, cheap fuel, and 
cheap transportation, are secured. There is little doubt that some of the 
goal will, with proper treatment, make coke suitable for smelting iron 
ores. The rich Lake Superior ores could be brought as return freight in 
cars carrying coal to Cleveland or other lake ports, and the blackband 
ore is found within the limits of the county, and in the adjacent county 
of Tuscarawas. Iron works of various kinds must hereafter spring up 
in this region, as, indeed, other kinds of manufacturing enterprises in 
which cheap and abundant fuel is a prime element. 


ADAMS TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies on the west side of Guernsey county, and north of 
Westland township. It is drained by the waters of Crooked Creek, a 


34 
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branch of Wills Creek. A section was taken on the land of Horatio 
Grummond, section 23, as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Shale .....snsosooes snonnonen ann nanuna sonceecer anznnnann annanunen seceevacs seneee nennan eosees 0 
2. Cannel coal, reported thickne88...... ...... zuussunnenen seseee ceseee senees nennnnane 1 6 
3. Not exposed .......2. sssceecs cesses covses seccescceccs annnan senses sopecs escces soeses sucess 7290 
4. Sandstone...... ..susres snneoeonnonsnnnuen onanen concee pease ansan secees soenes ensees secees 30 
5. Shale and black slate, nodules Of Or& .........c00 esveae svseee snctes cesses conses 6 0 
6. Coal, 3$ feet seen, reported.........c0 sersescesese nennen deeses ess veeese saeeees 6 0 


(See Map XII., No. 1.) 


The lower coal of this section was thought to be the equivalent of the 
Cambridge seam, and the equivalent of the Alexander seam in Muskin- 
gum county. The coal was formerly mined on the farm of Mr.Grummond, ° 
but the old mine was not in a condition for complete measurement. The 
cannel coal, eighty-eight feet above, is in the horizon of a thin seam of 
coal seen at many points. 

Near Cassell’s Station, on the Central Ohio Railroad, section 22, the 
following section was taken : 


~ Ft. In. 
1. Interval to top of hill not measured. 
2. Fossiliferous limestone ........ 2000. cacsecnes cocses ces ceccss nunsunann seeses secossees 15 
B. Not B€@M......sscececovces nunsunnnunne sosececes sonces cossceuse coaces cvsece cesene caeses coe „110 „0 
4. Sandstone... ..uasasos ssccscece onunenson sananaonı concencce cece san cccecs samen senses covees 6 0 
5. Dark shale, ferrugimou............ scccsecveces sesvecs on deccceces conses toons anne „8 0 
6. Blackband iron ore .....: ..soceccssee coeces coscees seose ceesen censce sevens coseee sonne 3 0 
7. Coal (Cambridge Beam )..........scesscsscee corsscese ansnnn secre sunnan veces senses une 3 6 
8. Not seen to level of railroad track ............ ccsese nonnaonen cocsccses seccesseees 10 0 


(See Map XII, No. 15.) 


The following analysis of the blackband ore of the above section was 
made by Prof. Wormley: 





Specific Qravity .......0. scsesces cossccsse sannen vannenaen anınan sunnnnnen sunann ononanann sosees 3.052 
Water and volatile matter ........... cscsescrcees onecesseceee cncees crease nannen ann vow 11.55 8 
Iron, Carbonate .......ce socccceee onunee cncnee sansunans costes sccune secees senses anuane sosseraes 33.72 
Iron, sesquioxide...... ... sonaı seen eceee onenen sanenn ann ann nennen ansann ses cesses senees sa nene 8.34 
Silicious matter. .....00. soonaenansnnnen snnnsnnunnune nannaunannan ononan conces sonnannsnensn ove 38.72 
ALUMINA ......cs0s0r sonnanonsunn cocves suonensnanan onunnn snnnsn cesses speces snunen senses senses cee 00.00 
MAngZanese........cececcceer coccce scence unonne cesses nennen sannnunannne onnaan nunsan sunuse passes 2.30 
Lime, Carbomate....sssssescsee coscccce sonsee ences cceee nannne sunnun sencns sevens nennen onen 2.30 
Magnesia......00. 0 0 0ceeee sunnnsnnn cones nessecces aanansues snunan acess ceneee onsnan cee nee sus acn 2.49 
Sulphur .....0 su0200 0na000 onaonu coerce sannsunannsnunnennnnuenn ansen nannnn annunn snunen peewee ens 0.16 
Total POSH OEE6U DETHOE VE E00 RE DUO HH EUCH HE OT CODE u... 0009000 0000090 0900000 00 0 090 Hp a0 00 o..... oe 99.58 
Metallic iron .....2 cesses vnccee cee sesacs sonen cesses seccen sovsssese conven sonnnannn sosees sas aan 22.12 


Phosphoric acid ....... snnansen conus nennen seceee se sennace nassen sescen seoces soe san cnn sun STAC. 
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This ore, when roasted, will lose its water, volatile or bituminous 
matter, the carbonic acid of the carbonates of iron and lime, and all, or 
nearly all, of its slight amount of sulphur. There is hardly enough 
bituminous matter in this ore to serve as a fuel in roasting it. A sam- 
ple of the blackband ore from Newcomerstown, obtained by Mr. Gilbert 
for comparison, yielded 24.00 per cent. of metalliciron. Both ores are very 
free from sulphur and phosphorus. From more recent visits to Cassell’s 
Station, Iam led to think the average of the blackband better than the 
sample analyzed. 

CAMBRIDGE TOWNSHIP. 
This township contains Cambridge, the county seat of the county. A 


section was taken on the high and isolated hill a little south-west of the 
town, as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Blossom of coal. 
2. Not exposed. .....0... ccccsscecccepsscseccesconcccssccorececcecneccessansscene consenees 15 0 
3. Fossiliferous limestone, BEEn .1......00.scsccseeescasscccecesccceee suvccseesnescenes 1 0 
4. Not exposed ........csccssccscccsece ssnsccceececccceseseoaesceesccane teneesese ceseeeeenes 10 0 
H. Laminated sandstone........ccccoscssccccocecssovevccccacccccscscsscosccsenssessnaces :7 0 
6.  Shale.........s+- cae secccscesccccccccccseccsseccessccces seccsrereenceas senses ceseseoeenacase 40 0 
7. Blossom of coal 
8. Clay....0.cseccceccccncnvesccerseccssccesccscascer sen consescescseees senssseaseeesesonssen ses 1 0 
9. Sandstone .......ccccsosecccccesccccsctecnscscces coscencecsecens cessccnenscssesscesceecess 15 0 
10. Shale ........sceccccccveveccsossees Devecccassceccceceseeecsees soannsner sunnı snanasn sen nuunee 24 0 
11. Blossom of coal. 
12. Clay.......eccseeeee fone cecaceccscoeccaces seesccnes cacceesescne sucess sascenees ansnnanensen ces 4 0 
13. Shale .....cccccsccccccsccvsccsccccscsscecscesccesecscnescscecsavenscasces cevecessecscsesces 36 0 
14. Limonite O7C....0..ccccccscccscrscee seccvcccscccvsccsesveveeeeee sencseescsves sosees sence 0 2 


15. Blossom of coal. 
(See Map XII., No. 6.) 


In this section No. 15 is the Cambridge, or Scott’s coal; No. 11, the 
equivalent of a seam found forty-two feet above Scott’s bank; No. 7, the 
equivalent of the cannel coal at Horatio Grummond’s, in Adams town- 
ship; and No. 1, the equivalent of the Anderson coal, near Campbell’s 
Station. This section, therefore, is a key by which the intervals may 
be judged elsewhere. A section was taken on Tunnel Hill, west of 
Cambridge, from the highest coal, on the very summit, to the level of 
the railroad track. The exposures were chiefly in a slide in the hill- 
side, in the approach to the tunnel on the west side of the hill : 


Ft. In. 
1. Shale and Boil... cccccccccesscccocccccccvccscsccccsccscccsccecceccscencce secsene eoccese 8 0 
2 Coal, BERTI cccccccncccccccvcccccrencc teens pessenece cncenceee scenes scsacccccce Bovecvecececce 1 0 
8. Not 8een............ Lonsnsanat cercvecccene nunnsununnenonansnnennnnann sovcescocccscuscscesees 12 0 
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Ft. In 

5. Not exposed ......scccsssescve soccer seccesscccscrersescccssscescasecensccesecscces ware - 59 0 

6. Dark brown Shale .......sscsssscsscscececccscccsccesecececs scecces cocseecesera coves 20 0 

7. Yellow shale...........cescccscesscecscsses ssccesscesccessasasens senseacse cesenesce cae - 10 0 

8. Sandstone passing down into shale ...........sesssecnsessseccccscessscesseccecs 80 0 

9. Ore—siderite and limonite ...........csc0scscesece concnccccaccecersccccesscvecccece 07 

10. Nodular limestone.........cccsssoesccccsssesccccccecs cescescancescee .nessssansnenenene 60 
11. Shrale ..........sccsscsececcsccccsccccncnrcensaccses scescecesecsces nun tessscesesencccees cus 5 0 
12. Laminated sandstone and shale.. ......00.....:csescscecsnsccsvscccesces csenesees 32 0 
13. Coal ...c...-cscecececsccsns casseceee sconecats sosnenseeccocscscesasces eeasessssesanccscees - 13 
14. Fire-clay ....c.+-scssssssssessecssetsseosessee eeseasensetens senses cassssses ace seaessces ‚so 
15. Shaly samdstome......cce.reseeserserscvecesseseersensscer senses sescccsscsssesesessesees 10 0 


Level of railroad track. 


In this section the strata in the slide could not be measured, and the 
thickness was estimated. No trace of the Cambridge seam of coal was 
sen. A section was made in the village from the bed of Wills Creek, 
at the site of the old mill, up to a seam of coal in Mr. Isaac Morton’s 
field, on the hill-side above, as follows: 


Ft In 
1. Heavy, coarse Sandstone, SCCM ..arseses cessscece soveceres onennanan sstescnes cences 10 0 
2. Coal, varying from ......... ssscesces coe sannnn one cescecens covece eocecs 1 ft.3in. to 2 0 
3. Not all seen, but the lower part a very heavy sandrock, with vast 
concretionary masses of “blue core” rock......... cseccese coscecece ave - 39 0 
4. Level of the railroad. 
5. Interval to bed of creek, lower part shaly sandstone.......0. sssscsese see 27 0 


6. Coal, once mined by stripping in low water in Wills Creek (reported) 2 9 
(Map XII., No. 5.) u 

The upper coal in this section is believed to be the equivalent of the 
Cambridge coal, or Scott’s coal. It is generally covered with shale. The 
same seam is found under the floor of the shop of Louis Schreier, on Main 
street. It has an elevation of thirty-seven feet above the railroad track 
at the station. 

A level from this coal strikes a bench on Tunnel Hill a little above the 
tunnel. A trace of coal was found on this bench. Every where in the 
immediate vicinity of the town of Cambridge the Cambridge seam is 
very thin, and this fact has created the chief difficulty in identification. 
Two or three miles south of Cambridge the seam becomes thick enough 
for mining, and presents in that region a fine development. In this 
neighborhood the following section was taken at the coal bank of Andrew 
Nicholson : 


Ft. In. 
1. Sandstone..esssss neuen ssnnnnner annnun nonananın sun sennnnnnn annnan nennen seseee sucess cesses 12 0 
2. Clay shale, laminated ...............ccscscses sosccece snnenanen sossonnar nenunnnen sunnen 4 6 
3. Coal.......... Aaonaı sanssuens nanans sennsunnn cos mussen spsces coeseeees ansassnen snscen sun senenn . 310 
4. Clay parting ...... .cssssce cesses onnnn sunnnanen sonannnnn sonen nennen secsas soseasees onees 0 1} 
B. Ca... cerssvees cesses cesses concen conse sostes sesees cosnenees ascces sessesees sonees seaees . 10 
6. Underclay .....0c00 ssvece corse cnvcccces seesee see non ceceee see cee sans cece socese cee ces - 3 0 
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This is the Cambridge seam. The quality is seen from the following 
analyses by Prof. Wormley of samples from near the bottom, middle, and 
near the top: 











Specific Qravity....cccscescsscessecsee cocece ces ssseee sescesees 1.318 1.283 1.272 
Water. ...0.. ccccccces cscses ansunn sunnnunan sun nannnn son cee cee sees 4.20 3.90 3.80 
Ash. ...ccccee zoonn 20s sununn anonnnnnn sun ann neces nennen secees nenn 6.10 3.80 3.00 
Volatile combustible MAtter.......00 ceccceces covsecseeen 31.60 29.70 34.70 
Fixed carbon ........cccecesces cases cesecees cos cosscsens cos 58.10 62.60 58.50 

, 10000 100.00 100.00 
Sulphur....... cece cccece sansen ceecesere cosees sonnnnnnn sesssees 1.26 1.04 1.11 
Sulphur left in coke...euzemononenononenannnennunnne coe nen 0.42 0.65 0.83 
Cubic feet fixed gas per Ib. coal ......ase sun sscseeseeee 3.54 2.98 3.58 
Color Of a8) ...........cccces scenes soe neces cus cee cnsseecce conse Gray. Gray. Yellow. 
COKE .ccccccnsessecccccn cos nennen snccee consee nos cee seesesevseesae Compact. Compact. Compact. 


.This is an excellent coal. The average percentage of ash is 4.30. The 
average of the fixed carbon is 59.73, which is quite large. The sulphur 
is less than in the larger part of the coals of the State, the average being 
1.13. Of this there remains in the coke 0.633. The coke is compact. 
The coal belongs to the caking variety, and requires a good draft for its 
best combustion. The coal is evidently a strong coal, of high heating 
power, and when burned under favorable conditions must do excellent 
service. It is the best representative of the Pittsburgh type of coal I 
have seen in the State. A section was made at the bank of Joseph 
Stoner, as follows: 


Ft. In 
1. Clay slate, with coal plants...... ...... 0.0 c0ssos sanson soe aononn aneosn sonnnannn nun ces 10 0 
2. COAL .eeonnsensonsonnen soe see cee sen ann con nen sun nnn une an nnnn sosesccen seaces sanuunens anna sanne 37 
3. Clay parting 0 2 
A, Goal ce ccccce coccae sen sonnannne cos annnnn coe srecee sun nsn mann nun see nn nnnnnn son nennen see neces 10 
5. Underclay.......... 0.0 son sen onsonn con cee sence una cen cesses casecsees son nes see nenn sonen 4 0 


This coal resembles that at the Nicholson bank. In both banks the 
vertical joints, or polished planes, are numerous. This, however, is a 
characteristic of the Cambridge seam generally. 


CENTER TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies directly east of Cambridge. There are several 
mines opened in the Cambridge seam of coal in this township and in the 
eastern part of Cambridge. There was time to examine only a part of 
these. The coal is generally quite uniform in thickness and quality. 
The following section was taken on the land of Mr. E. M. Scott: 


Ft. In 
1. Limestone, fossiliferous...... ..... 000000 sss onsanununcn soeces ces cnn scence nennen 3 0 
2. Not exposed .. coe bee ceceeecsecen see nssees cee cesseecee ses san en sen ass sun senosene OS QO 


3. Coal, with shale roof. Sonenn see anannı secnscaes san sun san snsceeese ananonans sessceees lto 3 0 
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Ft. In. 
4. Not SECON... .cccscccavescee concccces see anonan neun tes ececes san nun ann ann nun cae san ann sun nen ses 26 0 
5. Laminated sandstone ...........usu see ccececceecce sun csecvescecssecesccscecsccsecceee 6 OQ 
6. Clay slate... ...cccccccse cee ccecesconcse cerns cc ans cos snannn non nen sn ennsnn nn ern ern nunnen 10 0 
7. Coal ... .cceccoscccccceececcse snnunn nannun cus seeces coe ann cnt cue non soenes sacenese nee ann ana ces -~ 47 
8. Clay parting... ......... ccc cee css cee snnononn ann ann ccs cas cesees nun nsnannnan nn une coe anne 0 2 
9. Coral ......... cceneee ces concen see con coe nun cap seeseeces ces eve scececese cecsssecesccesscscsscence L 4 
10. Underelay ............ 2.0000 000000000000 000 0000 namen 0 cee sesees sae censuses sos cee ene nennen 2 6 


11. Sandy shale (not measured). 

(Map XII, No. 9.) | 

This coal is extensively mined by Mr. Scott, and shipped by the Cen- 
tral Ohio Railroad. It is used for household purposes, for steam-making, 
for locomotives, and in rolling mills. It isan excellent coal. 

At the mining works of Fordyce & Co., about a mile west of the Scott 
bank, large quantities of this coal are mined and shipped by railroad, 
and considerable is made into coke in coke ovens. The Cambridge coal 
is always quite bituminous and somewhat caking in character. It is 
highly esteemed by those who prefer a coal of this class to the dry burn- 
ing coals. 

The following is a record of salt well No. 2, bored by Mr. Scott: 


Ft. In. 

1. Level of the Cambridge seam. 
2. Soil, Cte. .....ccoecesccscecccece soveveces cos encnce steer unnnnn enecesace svacancee sossesecs 18 0 
3. Gray sandrock .........cscsesccecen nonnan coecen senses concosces sansanenn sosnenses eee „ 32 0 
4. Not KNOW... ccesecce scseeessn ene een “Leven sun scepees sosescane anaananın soenenses . 10 0 
5. Coal ...... ssscecccs csencncee oresceces evesee cecceecccnee mann esses cosas tenses coseen tee -„ 16 
6. Fire-clay.........cc...sscsenceeeee sanannune snanen sansannnn sonnanene ansnnanen cesses nanene 3 0 
7. Limestone ...... 20.000 e00000 sannonnon covene snannunen coseus seceee ceceve sescecces cosecs -„ 1 6 
8. SOa@pstOme ........200. annnenene vccccees nncove sconces svcnes seseesces sosccasen seceee sce cos 6 0 
9. Shale and fire-clay.............ccs0s cssscness conser consce onanen snnunn snsees coseecees 26 0 
10. Black slate ............0.. scscsevecces nensununn coesee cnsocvece socces cence eacsesaee seces 10 0 
11. Shale ........4 ssvescees covces sosescece sees os tnceen ces cectes coves pesves sauna seseseces sos 12 0 
1%. Coal .....sccsce scenes cossscace sou sssess sus cesses cveee sonseesee snares sosnssees snseasees . 010 
13. Soapstone ...... 2.000 vccscece cecnes nuunun sunnannar sunane naonan escenenes sanssanns acer 40 0 
14. Coral ...... ..escecee covcesces cocnen sovscnace cette socces cacnes cosaee socceacat one sopeconce .„ 12 
15. White fire-clay .....us00 200200 000000 coonccecs onnannene on un non eoseccees nun ron anne - 20 0 
16. Blue sandstone (oil rock).........sccccssseses sere sees onnnennan suseee cesses ceases 4 0 
17. Black shale ..... 2.1... scccccese ovscscces annennunn non nnnnnnenn senses sos concen ses sonnan 31 0 
18. Limestone ......... .ccccccccces con teccee coveceees sosececes soceseces sovcee coecen ave one „ Ol 
19. Shale ..........0. secescese cossesecs cosecoecs cosscenes esescoces sesees cee see ses cus cee ceases 14 0 
20. Iron ore, very hard ...........cc0csccccses aunnennen sonane namen oes onunns anno eos cee 1 6 
21. Shale ............ ste ce cecscscee soesaces coccer cos seesecsee seeces os decenee sesescces anne 69 0 
22. Hard black rock ........... scoscsace conctsecs sauna cos connseces scases cocececes sonne 6 0 
23. Shale ......10+ aoansn nennen cos ccccce cacces cos nun nnnnon aussen sesces secees sosesens ceases cee 83 0 
24. Stratum charged with sulphuret of iron ........ ve see one coe eeeese ces eeense - 3 0 
25. Interval not recorded... ... ....cccee sas ces ceccecece concen cecsen ann san aceses ens nennen 215 7 
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In this well salt water was found at the depth of five hundred and 
ninety feet, and again at six hundred and fifty feet. Mr. Scott’s well 
No. 1 struck brine at the depth of one hundred and eighty feet and at six 
hundred and twenty feet. 

A mile east of the Scott mines the Cambridge seam of coal is mined at 
the “Williams’s bank” by a shaft. The coal seam is reported to be in 
the bed of Leatherwood Creek. The top of the shaft is upon the slope 
of the hill, high enough to secure easy delivery of the coal upon the rail- 
road. 

The following analyses were made by Prof. Wormley of four samples 
of co from this mine, representing the seam as follows: 

No.1, 6 inches from top; No. 2, 1 foot 8 inches from bottom; No. 3, center 


of seam; No. 4, to 10 inches from bottom. 
No.1. No.2. No.3. No. 4. 




















Specific gravity .......00scsece css secsee seseseeas ons 1.294 1.299 1.295 1.336 
Water... ....ccece ccscns cesses severe onnnan sonescses conse 2.50 3.10 3.00 3.00 
ASI) ....20 ccsces coneccnce zenonsnnemennnonnen sesceeses es 4,34 7.32 6.99 3.98 
Volatile combustible matter ......... ensucrceı 31.59 27.90 32.69 35.60 
Fixed carbon ...... ccssces nano coeces ennonane oes 61.57 61.68 57.37 57.42 

. 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Sulphur 2.0... cccsscses aonenenen sonunnunn sonsseses cone 2.48 2.94 3.96 1.06 


The coal from this mine is shipped somewhat exensively by the Cen- 
tral Ohio Railroad to different parts of the State. Much of it has been 
sent to Toledo. It is an excellent coal for most uses. It is quite prob- 
able that the samples analyzed came from a part of the mine where the 
percentage of sulphur was unusually large. The coal is acceptably used 
in locomotives and in rolling mills, and is valued for domestic uses. 


WESTLAND TOWNSHIP. 
This township is south of Adams, and borders the county of Mus- 
kingum. A section was obtained near Claysville, as follows: 


In. 

1. Laminated black slate .........u.. 200000 0onunsuns cncece sonnnanen nannne susnunsan sansa 3 0 
2. Coal (Cumberland seam)... .....0c0+ scsrscsrecccece soscee cocces covevcce coeses secees 3 3 
3. Not exposed... ....sccrscescecose cos cot cctens snnannunn soscscnse seccceees sonsceees consense 4 0 
4. Limestone. ......sessscee concccess eunannne sosces consscess sooeeaass snseus sosscesce sonvenses 0 8 
B. Not exposed ......... sscesesocser conscneee cssnscece annane cosees consenses seceen cocees senses 15 0 
6. Laminated sandstone ......... snonnunen ssersscee nennen sonsannan cossereee cosess seceeses 4 0 
7. Not Oxposed........ cscs sonnen sonsceces onnnsn nce nuunee seenseeee cones sosens ses ses ceecee ces 56 0 
8. Limestone .........000 sescsseee sunnon ences coccee ses ccneee snenen nun coeses sun nen seense sense 0 8 
9. Not CxpOsed.......csecccss cress cesses cosncscce coenes ses nannan sanson son ces ces ern ann ens ces 23 0 
10. Laminated sandstone.........cssessececsces con cce cer cec ces cee see seeeee nun nen tes cos ees 4 0 
11. Yellow clay shale ......... 2.0 .ccce 000000 ceeces snnnnnnnn covers cee sen snnnsenanne seers 63 0 
12. White clay..... cccccsccscsce soescvcee nor cccces sannnonnn cocces sveeenses sunnan annnen sess 0 6 
13. Limestone, ferruginous and fossiliferous ...... ....cccse ser ccscseees non nen cones 2 0 


(See Map XII., No. 8.) 
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In this township, on the Central Ohio Railroad, about half way between 
Concord and Cambridge, a seam of coal ten feet above the heavy fossil- 
iferous limestone was once worked, but no measurements could be made. 
It is probably thin. 

In this township, but not far from the border of Muskingum county, 
on the Central Ohio Railroad, the following sectiorr was taken: 


1. Fossiliferous limestone (Ames limestone). 

2. Not SCOM ......0. c.cccccccnes caves secces sonunnann cos nennen scecen se cance coucee seccee ana 58 0 
3. Laminated sandstone ............ 002 scscns cee coves son ces sonnsanne sunann coe ene nen ces „10 0 
4. Shale ......... cccscos cesses cosnecsee cosccsees coenes concen soreccens cue coe cosene consea coe ann 18 0 
5. Blossom of coal 

6. Shale 0.21... cece cccens coscen nnnuen senses ceases ananen sosseeese sane eeees cacece nesses coe see 10 0 
7. Limestone, fossiliferous (Cambridge)......... su... 20000000000 000000 censors 12 0 
8. Hard clay and nodular limestone..... sercusses saunan anenanane cosecscee nonnen sure 5 0 
9. Shale .........2. sscscesee nun onananunn snanunen nennen ane sneer assnee conseeees cesces cocens ses 3 0 


Level of railroad track. 


SPENCER TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies in the south-western part of Guernsey county. It 
is drained for the most part by Buffalo Creek, a branch of Wills Creek. 
The only coal worked is the Cumberland seam. The blossom of the 
Pomeroy seam was seen, but so far as could be learned the seam is not 
mined. It is probably quite thin. The following section contains the 
Cumberland coal seam found on the land of Mr. H. C. Hunter, a mile 
from the town of Cumberland, on the road to Caldwell: 


. Ft. In. 

1. Limestone .......cr zeenen annnunnen onnununen nun onnananer nonannnnn sonnnnnnn anensnsan enenen 20 
2. Red shale ......eeoa0s sanennann sonunnonn nennen sonces onsnon eve onnananan ansnanenn soranananen 19 0 
3. Limestone ... ..eocecnn cee sonnunson seers sanenn anonen aunnnener neces snnnan nunsan nennen nen 16 
4. Shale .... z....0 cccscsces senses sanenn cccces senescence vonsnunsn ons nannen senses cosas arena cee 10 0 
"5. Limestone, crumbling ......cc00 sseescessecces eves gnnsnnnansnnaunse cnccas seseesene 0 
6. NOt exposed ......000 cscscecsceeecscreeseeees see nonnnunne sonnnnnnn cesses cesens susscees 15 0 
7. Whitish limestone in layers in red clay shale .......c.sssscesesseseee 25 0 
8. Not exposed 2.0... ccccccsecscecscecsseceescsese cneceesesecesevee ene snnssn cus onen nes 10 0 
9. Sandstone .........0..csecccces covccscee soonee cesses eens goes cos ven ces sneves eesees eeeseeee 10 0 
10. Shale.. ees snnsssnnnnensssssnnsnsssnsnssnsnenssarenensn se rennen LO 0 
11. Coal (Cumberland sam). venue ene ces ons csaccesceceeasscescsesescesseece LO 
12. Slate, ME pennnnnun nae ten secencees seneee sun paces nnanan concereee nn one 0 0 
13. Coal, “ ME dec suscecves sennnunen sonsannen san sonune seeees coe secees cae ens 1 2 
14. Slate, “ BO decconeececcee enecns sos sescesacccarseseeecestesensscscessee 0 08 
15. Coal, “ Elan onenansus unnatnune cus ann cee san sun cee nen ses ansanenen cee ces 1 10 
16. Clay ...cessscee ce cesses cee cesses ssccscesseesescesene sucess nensunnon sen everenccsesssssccsens OO 
17. Blue limestone ... cross 20000 ceccce ces ceceee secees sannnnann con ann nun cee seeeseure nenne 20 
18. Not seen.. nun ne cnceee conscccns nunnan ann nen ssn son sesccsccstesssscessescesces OL O 
19. Laminated sandstone . nnanen seneeces unsern eee scccen seseee en te eeens saosen snnensunn cas 5 0 
20. Heavy sandrock, Quarried........... sssccess cee onnonennnnnn nenn sn cos cas een 10 0 


(See Map XII., No. 7.) 
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Mr. Hunter’s bank is said to be just south of the township line of 
Spencer and in Brookfield township, Noble county. The analysis of the 
coal will be given in connection with that township. 

Two miles east of Cumberland the following section was obtained : 


Ft. In. 

1. Buff limestone .........00 scenes seces cee coenee concer sosscesee nen cesses ere san ses cee en 18 0 
2. Laminated sandstone and shale...............«0ess0s00nso onsonunen on enuenonenee OO QO 
3. Coal (Cumberland seam) reported ........ suuaes ononsonn coe conten san cne caseee see 4 6 
4. Not exposed ......cceccessecee von see ccecescce ces censeccesccecsscsssssereee OL 0 
5. Black fossiliferous, earthy limestone .. nes cecere cee ccnsascecessccsecsceeeseee LO 
6. Not exposed...........sscceees asec cesccscccecs sansen sense ons snnnnnsensunnnen LO () 
7. Blossom of coal (Pomeroy seam). 

8. Not Oxposed.....ssssoe cosccsece csscccces sunnannun anne oceecce ses cee ses nun cones ano nsanenen 176 0 
9. Limestone (Ames limestone), fossiliferous.......ususcosonneneennuensnnennen L 6 


The Pomeroy seam of coal has its place generally about one hundred 
and forty feet above the Ames limestone, and the place of the Cumber- 
land seam of coal is from ninety to one hundred feet higher. The coal 
about Cumberland is high in the hills, and, consequently, there is less 
area of the seam. The coal is used for household purposes and for the 
generation of steam. 

The large amount of limestone high up in the hills fertilizes the soil, 
and as an agricultural region this is one of the best. Cumberland is an 
important and thriving village. 


JACKSON TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies directly south of Cambridge, and is drained by 
Wills Creek and its tributaries. 

The Cambridge seam of coal is every where seen in the northern part 
of the township, but disappears below the surface to the south. The 
presumption is that it extends continuously through this and Valley 
townships, for it is found by boring at Ava Station, in Buffalo township, 
in Noble county, where it is reported as six feet six inches thick. There 
may be thin places and even breaks in the continuity of the seam in so 
great a distance. This can only be ascertained by borings. There is no 
doubt, however, that there is a large area of this valuable coal field, 
through which the Marietta, Pittsburgh and Cleveland Railroad passes. 
The coal has long been mined for local use in the vicinity of Bysville. 

On the land of J. Jennings the coal measures three feet three inches. 
At J. Long’s, lot 6, it measures four feet two inches. Near Bysville, in sec- 
tion 6, the following section was taken: 


Ft. In. 
1. Limestone (Ames limestone), fossiliferous .....cccccccseersssscceesseeseree 2 O 
2. Not exposed... ......cccscocsscse cee ceecceree soecsccesceccnscssccesscerscsecsseresseces 130 0 


3. Blossom of coal. 
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Not Been ..assn ccc ce cee sen ssscee nun cee nun ana see non see tee ese cue cesses sun ann san sen nee see ses 
Shale.. ...... 2.2220 200200 senses 000000 cee 000 ens cesses cee ese ann see man cee san aan see ene see ses one 
Sandstone...co. se ccascesssccecccans saunanene  nansnn ann nun onnann cee suonnunen see san ana 
Shale ....conseonnsonoonnuu nen cen nun nen one non nee nun cee nesses une tes one nun en ann san ans son nen 
Coal (Cambridge seam), reported... ... ...... «00 sun ces son snnnun sun cress ron see 

(See Map XII, No. 2.) 

The entrance tothe mine near which this section was taken had fallen 
in, and no measurement was possible. On section 13, on the land of 
Robert Murray, the following section was taken: 


non 
paonad 
DooooF 


Ft. In. 
1. Sandstone and conglomerate .........cccoes csces sennnnnen coscones nenuenuen sreeee 15 0 
2. Shale ...... .csscesscece cossceces sonscnces sevens sannne conses nannannen sosees corecenes ceeens ess 6 0 
3. Coal 4 0 
4. SBlate......ccs cssccccse svccee cccces cocece covnsenee sovcccces nanananne sosccence cesses vernnnuen ne 0 03 
B. Coal.nconesenenenn cccccccen ceceee nuananenn coseeesevca coeess costes tesces ecetes ses cesses seeces 1 9 


(See Map XII., No. 16.) 


The coal at this point apparently works larger than is usual for this 
seam. The general quality is excellent. 

About a mile south of Bysville the Cambridge seam was found, by 
boring, to be twenty feet below the level of Wills Creek, and reported to 
be five and a half feet thick. 


VALLEY TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies south of Jackson. The valley of Wills Creek ex- 
tends through it, and by this stream and its tributaries the whole area 
of the township is drained. The whole township lies above the Cam- 
bridge coal, unless possibly a small part of the low valley in section 21 
and in that vicinity may be low enough to reach the coal. A geologi- 
cal section was taken about a mile and a half south-east of Point Pleas- 
ant, as follows: 


Ft. In. 

1. Shale ......... sccsseces snaunenas anannnnon coenss onnnen seneceecs sasees snanan coneseess senses ses 25 0 
2. Limestone, fossiliferous ...... .cscccescscees cesees cacces nannonnen onneaneon sepesenesce 1 0 
„ 3 Yellow shale ......0. csscssees snnnsn annnunnen sannnnunn cannes souneneen ernennen seceeoes 65 0 
4. Limestone (Ames limestone), fossiliferous ..........00 ssscsssee snannsnon ano 40 
5. Shale, with white clay at bottom ...... cunananen srenunnen annnnnunn creeveees sarees 25 0 
6. Sandstone ..... .sccsoesccccss cossvecee cosscosee sunnnannn enununnen nenne enccecess eeseosces 26 0 
7. Shale ....sesee sresccnee sonnnnsne seccassen aonauunnn onsnnnann sencecees aeasse sunnan senses cocees 23 0 
8. Coal (Anderson geam) ......seceees auonaer sonnusnen sesscoess ones nennen sesaeeces ses 3 0 
9. Clay and shale ......... cece cossccsee cccssecovcce sevescecs soscesees sensanane sosseeess „12 0 
10. Siderite ore, fossiliferous ......... csccercer sovececas soccceces nonnnnenn aveves sesccaves 0 6 
11. Mostly sandstone.........0.sccoscecsss onunen epssescen cosces seeses sonsen senses eeeece ene 36 0 
12. Whitish limestone ........ .cccsses sseseecse nennen sosseeeee none see essen nenn senses 1 0 


(See Map XITI., No. 20.) 
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The coal in this section, called the Anderson seam, from the owner of 
a bank near Campbell’s Station, is mined toa limited extent. The fossil- 
iferous iron ore is doubtless the geological equivalent of the Cambridge 
fossiliferous limestone found in the hills west of the town of Cambridge. 
Near Hartford the following section was taken: 


Ft. In 
1. Limestone (Ames limestone), fossiliferous... ...... ...0.. ssssosses scssce sesees 1 0 
2. Not SOOM ...... seccecnee cesee annannenn senses annnen ceases seenences eeeesens cesses sesssesence 18 0 
3. Blossom of coal. 
4. Not @xpoded............sc00cscses cseees cosecsecs nonuun setece casenscns concen sonsonees senses 26 0 
5. Samdstone............ scccscces cocece svonscece scsccscee cnscas onnnanunn aunsannen nennen senses 20 0 
6. Shale ......... sescecces cocse snsesceee cacsee oneseneee pecses consesces senses cescncees seseee see 4 0 
7. Coal (Anderson seam) ...... cccscces soon cons cneee unsuannnn ceases cscees sonserces see 2 6 
8. Not exposed...... us. nassen sannen sonne nenne cecces soncne sunnannen cunees covscesee oeaess 172 0 
9. Blossom of coal. 


(See Map XII., No. 17.) 


The Anderson seam of coal has been mined to supply a local demand. 
The seams of coal of which only the blossoms were seen are elsewhere 
generally quite thin, but they should be investigated. 

There is astrong antecedent probability that the Cambridge seam of coal 
extends under all this township, and can be reached by shafts of incon- 
siderable depth. The only trial boring reported is one a little north of 
Point Pleasant. Here, at a depth of fifty feet below the valley, the Cam- 
bridge seam was reached, and reported to be six feet thick. 


RICHLAND TOWNSHIP. 
This township is situated east of Jackson. It is drained by Wills 


Creek and its tributaries. The following section, taken at Senecaville, 
shows many of the strata which make up the hills: 


Ft. In. 
1. Limestone ......... sonen ccccns ssveseces suunenuen -osenses coversees sannanane secece seeees 2 0 
2. Blossom of coal (Pomeroy seam). 
3. Shale .........2. sscces cesses sannansonunnsanaen ses cesses senses secens peesae cenece nnanne seeees 27 0 
4, Limestone ...... soasosuns coscvncee seccce ences coscas susanne sensun nannen nonnunnnn cesses 4 0 
5. Shale ......... ssssce secs sonnunnun sunnnn sonnnn sanannsen soscee nennen cesses sunenn sesees sence 6 0 
6. Limestone ...... suneuneen cesses sscece sevens sonscsces snnansann snsnsnun seacee casoscees nes 1 0 
7. Shale ...... scar cnsccscscace onnnunnusenn ssceve sesessces seecssees cesses cesses sesenceee cee „15 0 
8. Limestone .......0. cecoccse anonen sonsen nannan cecess seenessocnee sunnnn senses cesses sovses 1 0 
9. Red shale ......... 000000 sevscvece cocces annnunene snonne sannanens sunnan seces seeeee censense 20 0 
10. Not Ox posed............sceassesees ccscccces sunnnn cocssence nennsnann arnsanuen sannnonan ses 55 0 
11. Shale ........2... saronooonnnan sannon cusses sonen senses moses son nnanun cosas sanann senses coca 15 0 
12. Limestone (Ames limestone), fossiliferous ......... ...sseeeescsses onaneron 16 
13. Shale ....... ccceccece cocess cocccs sunnen snununanunen nuenaasannen ceases senens naunnanne nanare 18 0 
14. Coal ... ccccccce cee ssccce sannnnnan soveceses costae nsess aunnnnenn socnse nennen nannnn an senn ons 1 8 
15. Cay ...... cecces coscecees aunnse sossenseesse sananuane cesses coccecons soeses ansann cesses nesses 3 0 
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‘Ft In 
Not exposed............2s0s ana000a0000n sonsensce conven seeces sossesees san onen cacees 8 0 
Nodular limestone (not measured) 
Not exposed ......c00 ceeces ccncse cress coccen ses snnnsn concen Consus coseesees ceases ceeees 21 0 
Sandstone. ....... ssenunnen cosces socnes cnceee cecnce nonens snscecces senses covcesens secsee sce 20 0 
Coal (Anderson seam) ...eesssen secscs onnane nonuen sonsscess anonen coseue sonscnsee see 1 4 


(See Map XII., No; 14.) 


The coal, No. 14, in this section has been dug to a very limited extent, 
but not very profitably. It was reported that, in boring for salt water at 
Senecaville, a seam of coal three feet thick was passed at a depth of from 
seventy to seventy-five feet below the lowest coal seam in the above sec- 
tion. At about eighty feet lower, the Cambridge coal should have been 
passed, if it has not thinned out in this direction. Good brine is re- 
ported to have been obtained. 

A section was taken on the land of John Anderson, section 8, as fol- 


lows: 


Ol wm go bo ps 


Ft. In 
Coal, with shale roof ..... ... cccscecee scene cn csscetcnc ccccessecscesscpescsesserene 2 L 
Clay 0... ..c00 caccccene cvcncececese nncees ceecen nnanun cesses seecan sonees soneesees son cecees sane 1 0 
Coal ...... era cesses nenne seeceeces soccecee cesses nenn teense nenne anne Laanaes sersannen seees 1 1 
Not exposed .........00. cceccevee covese cerseenes ceases nannnn soe nun cceees ences seeee tence 18 0 
0 


Fossiliferous limestone ....... zo... 022000 000000 vos cecccs nun cseccceus sonene sosceccsecs 2 
(See Map XII., No. 11.) 


The fossiliferous limestone is the equivalent of that found on the hills 
west of Cambridge. 
The following analysis has been made of the Anderson coal by Prof. 


Wormley: 
Specific gravity...eeen ennaenonanen sannonann see evonen soesea consen onnnan see seeece cus rennen 1.294 
Water ....c.cccces cosccecee scence vanuon cee cecese samen con cusses aiecen nn sen san ann ncesse anne 170 
Ash ... un sun nun nun sun uns one cee see ces cee cee see san cus son nun san 6.00 
Volatile combustible matter. nun sen nun cogeen see ceeceeeee senses aes coseen nen aan see anne 35.70 
Fixed carbon ......... ccs cccees sae see cesses cosens sun sesesenee soe cue cue seeses ens cee cee ces 56.60 
Total ....0. cecoccecs conecsecs cosees son anonenanonnn posses sessecnes sessccees anne none 100.00 
Sul phul.........ccccesscscssee scones ascvee sannnnsne cesses see onanan son cen coe see see see nenn 3.13 
left in COKC 20.04. sens cee cee cee nes set cee cee ceceee nen ces sn cue non see ann nen 1.75 
Percentage of sulphur in COKE 2.1... ...cc. 000 cee eee concen cee see cee uns ses annonneen 2.79 
Color Of ash 2.2... 210.00 ces cee nun nen nun vec cns vee cus ces ene ces cee ses sun see sauna ann nee seuss gray. 
Character of coke .. one see cen eee cesacssseces ann onnssssseennennsan ns COMpACt. 
Fixed gas per pound i in cubic feet .. es see coe coe cee cee ana ene ces senses ren ans 3.12 


WILLS TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies north of the eastern part of Richland. The Cen- 
tral Ohio Railroad passes along its southern boundary. At Campbell’s 


Station, section 1, a well was bored in search of coal. 
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reported record of the boring, furnished by Mr. Thomas Ritchie: 

Ft. In 
Clay shale .........scccesssssseesescecseeconscceetecescsusenssssscccccsseesssesscesearees 66 0 
Coal .....-00sscces snonnnannnersnnnensnannunnsnannonsnuenee Densnanunsunuunnnnnsansnuanuununen 0 2 
Black slate........... POPRPPEFIPEEEPFERURFEFEFEURFEREPESPEPEERUEREELPEPUUEFERFEREERPERPERER 3 0 
(0/17: \ IRRPEPPEPPFRRRRERERFPRRER Kansas sonnsanssnonsssnsnnssnnannnnansnnunnsnnsnn nennen teense 0 2 
Clay (not measured). ° 
Sandstone ....cccrcccccsccccccccccecescosevccccescavcnacccscecccencsescccecs -weccsccccseses 44 0 
Coal, reported thickmess ...........sccssss recesses cessscassecenseceeeeseroenscseees 3 0 
Underclay «.....cccceccecsececccccce sonves venenenecersees seevesescneceecsosscasavencouces 5 0 


CON OT go pO 


The following is a 


The Anderson seam of coal, found less than a mile from this point, is 
forty-six feet above the top of this boring. Below the Anderson coal is 
the Cambridge fossiliferous limestone. By these strata we can judge of the 


distance down to the Cambridge, or Scott’s coal. 


coal reached in the experimental well to be the Cambridge seam. 


MILLWOOD TOWNSHIP. 


This makes the lowest 


This township lies upon the east line of the county. A section was 
taken on the land of Mr. John Brill, near the village of Salesville: 


el 
e 


en wo bv 


eur 
= 


Ft. In. 
Sandstone, quarried and used for grindstone ......cssseccoccsesseses secees 30 
Not exposed ..c.ccoecsecsececcesscssnseesecasseesccecsseeenee sesseessecsnececesses nun 92 0 
Shale .......0cscecccccvssccsccccecsceccsreesvenccsccesccccccsscsesccecscccccavscecesss se a 3 0 
Coal (Pomeroy SCAM)... cccerscrsccescssereccsenscescecceceres Personen snnennnarnnnens 4 2 
Underclay ......ccsssccsecercescsenseccctcccesseneeercusns sce senecesasees ces sesso ceaserse 2 0 
Limestone, TePOrted........sseeccsecserscenc ces nnnnnsnonnnanansnnnannnnansnannannen see 0 10 
Not BOOM... ccccccccasccesccec voscsscccccscesecscenscescessenscace nessceenstecees soneee anne 20 0 
Shale....... geronsasnanunnnnnsunaenennunnnenssnnansusnsensnnsnsensonsnsnanunn sensssesceeees 50 0 
Not @XPOSEC.......cscescsecceanccvscccconcccscnsscscverecscecereneceseseseessreeesnseens 88 0 
Sandy limestone (Ames limestone), fossiliferouB..........csseesescsecereee 1 0 


(See Map XII., No. 12.) 


The following analysis of a sample of Mr. Brill’s coal was made 
Prof. Wormley : 





Specific Qravity...-....sscsesssoesseesscscesccsecassesseeene de svcceececcsscescoesesess 1.269 
Water ...-ccccccccsercccnvcccctessccsccccconccsvcenccseuscesesssnssccnsscsesssoesseesssees 3.80 
Ash ...csscccecercccscnscacccccscetscscescscceesscccsvscscdecces ce cecccetecscesersescsnees 7.80 
Volatile combustible matter ..........cessccceccsccsccscccccccasccocesccecsecnses 36.50 
Fixed carbon o...ccccccsccccsccccccvcccccccccsccssccccccsevcscnspeceenestescscscccesecs 51.90 

Totalsseneosesnnnsnenononnnenonensanennnnuennenunennnnsnnenunnsnennennunsnnnnnne 100.00 
Sulphur ....ccec cee seccsecccccnansscccvescnsee cee ccesecesecescon nen sun ene coe eee ann sensaces 2.48 
Sulphur left in COKE ......u... ccsesseseesesevesencee cosnacee ces eoceee cesses essenees 0.97 
Fixed gas per pound 3 in cubic feet... Susnansnsnnssuunn ann cee ees cee cases 3.46 
Color of ash... see enenecasensscee cneecesee cos crecescenteeeesers ses ersscecsemcee HIDE Pray. 
Voke 2.200 200nnn son ennannnenson ann snuonnennsnnnunnnssnsessnsonnannssenun nenne PILELFEEER compact. 


Percentage of sulphur in coke (a8 Coke) ....s.ssscsssscersseeessecescreces 1.63 


by 
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The coal is of fair quality, but there is too much sulphur in it for the 
blast furnace or for the best gas. 

On the land of F. Lynn, section 25, in Millwood township, the follow- 
ing section was taken: 


Ft. In. 
1. Buff, sandy limestone ..........c0ccccescee swononennnnnssnannennnnnennnunenn cee see cee 1 0 
2. Not exposed .. otnesene nannonnons cee vccce sce cescessesssseersescssscesssse OO () 
3. Fire-clay and White sandstone . nes eee ceenccsescoescsece nse son eeeass cou usescsossecs 2 0 
4. Coall.......ccvccecscccceccscssecseeecscces see scscsseessesossnee senses Lunonasensenonn see seeecs 3 0 


A section was taken near Millwood village, on the land of Mr. Web- 
ster: 


a 
F 


° 1. Shale ......... sessessse cesses sonsnusen cosessoes onssss sesace sonsssess aunnannne sessseuas nenne 12 0 
2. Coral ......000 sevocccss sonnnannn cocscccce snsceeee annannnun senses soceccces cncsecese sosseeses - O 8 
3. Blate......... sescsssessccces ononannnn snnnnnunn sosccesce veseus cvcees sosssecee sncces sosceesce cs 01 
4. Coal (Pomeroy seam) .....0.4. zersaoner cosvecces svsces onannn cosnsceee soeses secees ons „10 
5. Slate, “ ME dav nanene onensane concesecs sucess cocscesce sucess ceceessceses anne 0 1 
6. Coal, “ ME sasvaeeee ann eneces consccess nenne concen nanasanen eonseeers nscuseee 3 0 
7. Underclay and clay shale ......... .sscccsescceses onnanenon cosses aunnen sosceeseessees 10 0 
8. Limestone ......... 00u00n cases secess cocsce ceases sosece cosces seccecces seeces ananen senses „ 2 6 
9. Not exposed...........ccccs cocscssee sscccecocceccensee aunnen unnuen conser sunannnen soseecess 64 0 

10. Laminated sandstone, used for flagging ...........cc0e cssscssee sescesces ceases 10 0 
11. Shale ...... ..scssces secsee suuunenen cocnscees sescnsons cease oneces sseeecens senses ceseesees oo 34 0 
12. Laminated sandstone and shale ...........se00 cesses essssesee saccensee sovecesesee 40 0 
13. Sandy, fossiliferous limestone (Ames limestone)..........0..seeee secsveeee 1 0 
14. Reddish shale.......cssssssssscscosss esses ssssss esssesues gossosave sosnesses snsees sveeee 20 0 


(See Map XII., No. 13.) 


The coal is mined for all local uses. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF BELMONT COUNTY (SOUTH 
HALF). 


Only the south half of this county is included in the Second Geologi- 
cal District, the Central Ohio Railroad constituting the northern bound- 
ary line. The townships specially reported upon are Warren, Goshen, 
Smith, Richland in part, Pultney, Mead, York, Washington, Wayne, 
and Somerton. Several townships north of the railroad were visited for 
the purposes of comparison and verification of the order of stratification 
further south. In the prosecution of the work of the survey in this re- 
gion I have been greatly aided by Mr. Nathan Bundy, of Barnesville. 
To an extensive knowledge of the surface features of the county, ob- 
tained in the practice of his profession as a surveyor and civil engineer, 
he has added during the progress of the geological survey much careful 
study of the geology, in the stratigraphical order and distribution of the 
seams of coal, limestones, etc. Extremely careful and cautious in gather- 
ing his facts, and never confused in his generalizations, his assistance, 
so generously given, has proved invaluable. 

The surface of the southern part of Belmont county is generally hilly. 
The soil is unusually rich and productive, and the fertilizing effect of 
the limestones is seen in large and rewarding crops from upland and 
valley. In some of the western townships the limestones found further 
east are replaced by sandstones and shales, and there are, consequently, 
areas where the soil is less productive. Fruit of all kinds may be easily 
grown, especially upon the higher lands. The agricultural features of 
the county have been so fully and ably set forth by Hon. Isaac Welsh, 
in a prize essay published by the State Board of Agriculture in 1868, 
that I refer all interested in the subject to it. 

Belmont county is drained, for the most part, by streams flowing di- 
rectly into the Ohio River, viz., Captina, McMahon, and Wheeling 
creeks. The north-west corner of the county is drained by Stillwater 
Creek, which flows to the north-west, and empties into the Tuscarawas 
River, in Tuscarawas county. A very limited area in the western part 
of the county has its drainage westward by Leatherwood Creek to Wills 
Creek, thence to the Muskingum River. The divide, or water-shed, be- 
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tween the Muskingum and Ohie waters in the county extends north- 
ward through Somerton township into Warren, and thence more easterly 
through Goshen township, nearly to Burr’s mills, and thence northward 
to the north line of the county. The Central Ohio Railroad, after follow- 
ing the valley of the Leatherwood from Cambridge eastward, enters Bel- 
mont county in the extreme south-western corner of Warren township, 
and from that point rapidly climbs to the summit of the ridge, or divide, 
at Barnesville. From this point the road keeps along the ridge at about 
the same general elevation to Belmont, in Goshen township, where the 
head of McMahon Creek is reached, and then follows that stream to the 
Ohio River. The highest point of the divide in Belmont county visited 
by me is a knob on Mr. A. Millison’s farm, just above a heavy railroad 
cut, called, I think, Gregg’s Cut, about five miles east or north-east of 
Barnesville. The summit of the knob is about one hundred feet above 
the level of the railroad. By Locke’s level the summit appeared to bea 
little higher than any other point in sight. Some of the hills along the 
Ohio River are very high, but they were not measured for altitude. 

The general geological range through the south half of Belmont 
county is in the Upper Coal Measures, extending down to the Pomeroy 
seam of coal, which, having been traced through from Meigs county, is 
believed to be the same as the lower Barnesville coal, which is also the 
Wheeling or Bellair seam. In the south-west corner of Warren town- 
ship we obtained a section in the valley of Leatherwood reaching one 
hundred and twenty feet below the lower Barnesville or Bellair seam, 
but in the lower space no seam of coal was found. Toward the mouth of 
McMahon Creek an exposure of forty-five feet below the same seam was 
obtained, but no other coal was seen. The Bellair or Wheeling seam is 
the most important one in the southern part of the county. It is the 
thickest, and the one usually worked. Another well-developed seam of 
coal lies from eighty-five to one hundred feet higher, and is known on 
the Ohio River as the upper Bellair, and at Barnesville as the upper 
Barnesville sv:m. 

After much investigation Iam convinced that these seams are iden- 
tical. On the west side of the Barnesville ridge the upper Barnet 
ville seam is separated from the lower seam by a somewhat greater 
distance than are the two corresponding seams near the Ohio River. 
This is especially true where the limestones are replaced by heavy sand- 
rock. Mr. Nathan Bundy made a careful measurement of the vertical 
distance between the two coals on Leatherwood, in Warren township, 
and found it one hundred and five feet. In the valley of Stillwater 
Creek, north-east of Barnesville, the distance is only ninety feet. On 
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McMahon Creek the interval between the two seams ranged from eighty 
to ninety feet. 

The upper Bellair, or upper Barnesville, seam is one of wide distribu- 
tion in the Second Geological District. It is the Cumberland seam of 
Guernsey, Noble, and Washington counties, and is traced through Mor- 
gan into Athens, where it is pretty well developed on Big Run, in Rome 
township. It was not seen in Meigs county. 

My associates on the survey in the First Geological District have — 
classified the coals on the Ohio River, in this county, in the’descending 
order, as follows: 

Coal No. 10, No. 9, No. 8c, No. 8b, No. 8a, No. 8 (Bellair, or lower 
Barnesville). 

We trace the same seams in the same order through all the high lands 
ot the Barnesville region. We could find no coalescing of seams in going 
from the Ohio River west, by which 8a, 85, 8c, and 9 unite with 8. Mr. 
Bundy and myself have found all these on the west side of the Barnes- 
ville ridge. For-example, 8a is seen faintly in a railroad cut west of 
Barnesville; on the turnpike north of Barnesville; on the turnpike 
between Flushing and Rock Hill; on “ Belmont Ridge,” in Flushing 
township, and at other points. It even extends through several counties. 
No. 85 is distinctly seen at all the above-named localities. No. 8c is the 
upper Barnesville seam, and is the Cumberland seam, which can be fol- 
lowed through Guernsey, Noble, Washington, Muskingum, Morgan, and 
Athens counties, always holding the same relation to No. 8, or the Pom- 
eroy seam. No. 9 is constantly found in western and north-western Bel- 
mont. Traces of it are seen farther west. It is doubtless the Hobson 
seam of Washington county. 

In Belmont county there are about sixteen miles of Ohio River border 
in the Second Geological District, 2. e., below the mouth of McMahon 
Creek. The total fall of the Ohio River in this distance is 11.066 feet, 
or about an average of 8.28 inches per mile. The fall is, however, un- 
equally distributed between the ripples and pools; the former having 
10.41 feet, and thé latter 0.656 inches. There are 4.327 miles of ripples 
and 11.673 miles of pools, seven feet deep in low water. 


WARREN TOWNSHIP. 


This township is located in the western part of the county, and is 
traversed by the Central Ohio Railroad. The township is drained by the 
waters of Captina Creek, flowing into the Ohio, on the south-east, by 
Stillwater Creek, which flows into the Tuscarawas, on the north, and by 


35 
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Leatherwood, a branch of Wills Creek, on the west. The central part of 
the township, which constitutes the divide, or water-shed, between the 
several streams, is high, and with its fertile soil and salubrious air pre- 
sents many attractions. This ridge is becoming somewhat celebrated 
for its fine fruit. The railroad, as it ascends to the high ground from the 
Leatherwood valley, presents admirable opportunities for making a sec- 
tion of the strata, which are well exposed in the various cuts. The low- 
est strata in the section are found near the heavy embankment, or fill, 
across the Leatherwood valley. The history of this fill shows well the 
peculiar difficulties which railroad companies often meet with in using 
the clays found in our Coal Measures. When saturated with water they 
are like a mortar-bed in the embankment, and slide away, and more ma- 
terial must be added to the top. Unfortunately, there is no gravel in all 
this region nearer than the banks of the Ohio River. No traces of Drift 
were seen in southern Belmont county, nor in Monroe county, except the 
modified or terraced Drift along the Ohio River, and none of any kind in 
Guernsey. A section of the strata seen in the railroad cuts from Barnes- 
ville west is as follows: 


1. Laminated sandrock on top of hill (not measured). “=i 
2. Shale ..........cccce sec cnececcec ene cosas crs cecececonascsssccesccenscccscceesse sessresense 8 O 
3. Blossom of coal. 

4. Dark clay ......1..ssscsccsces seceee coseee coscns sonen sesscoses sosces sneses snanmanne ceases 4 0 
BH. White limestone ......000 soanunnen cocsse svcens nenn 000s nanane nunnan susnonune sonsesoes 1 0 
6. Not SOM .......0. ceseccere coseccces conte sanannnen aunnnnnnn seesesaes soseecee: ceases seeses 29 0 
7, Sandstone...... .sceccee corcscecscccvevce covece sossesece nonnnu nennen ares geeeeses pesees 4 0 
8. Buff clay ......c.0 ccsces conevcses sonces cosens snnnannen sannannun sessecuss coeces sannnanur see 3 0 
9. Black slate ....nenee aasuoonne coscccces sunannnnn nusnnnune nonsnnuen sonnannne tosses sunnnnnne 20 
10. Coal (tunnel seam) ......... «sen «0s znaunn son uno snnnnn sonsan onsnnsnen aunone sonnaunın 1 2 
11. Shale (place of tunnel) ......... u. cossssce seccceseccensccccecscccsssessecssssvece 19 OQ 
12. Sandstone ......... secsconce sonune coscscscs aunannuen anennunen nunnunens onsanenen soseenees - 5 0 
13. Shale ...........sccsccece annonunen sononı non ann cocces sence sesascses sosees non senseenen senses 06 
14. Coal ... 1.0. ccscscece nunnnnunn snonnnenn nun vecces soenesccs sanann sencee see sun ann cncces cesses 04 
15. Slate...... ccccccce nennnuune onenuunnı cocces sesecsess sunnnannn ceases nanunu nnnnrn seneceoss see 0 3 
16. Coal ... .....cs00 csscccsce secceseee socsesees sonsesess ansnnunen cncsesese sense 2 eaenenres cesses 0 4 
17. Clay ....0. ceases cesses sence ocsenees cecceeconsee saree concen secene snnnsn nannennan sus soeees 0 6 
18. Coal ......ccecccccscceses cosccsece cus cocccsons soscesces succes cesses nun tos senses neces eee 0 4 
19. Slate ...... sorooneun concccces covcccccs soccscens annonense anunnenen sonsceees sanonenon sanennees 0 2 
20. Coal ....2. ceccceces onnanannn covcevece socces coseasess senseeses cecgesncetes ann nonnen sescecuce 0 2 
21. Slate ...... .scsececc cccoce cosceces cocsccese covers cancun sevnsccen secese soseseses nnnnen nennen 0 6 
22. Coal ..r....00 cecsecccs nonnanenn sussvcees cesses cosceeses sannanane seusess © sanansnan sevcececs 0 4 
23. CLAY .cccasese cesses seceas snnannunn secces cncees savsscene anannnann concen sosees snescoees cocece 0 6 
24. Laminated sandstone .......cccorcsecce sorces cesses sovees aunnonnne nannns seseseses ann 0 3 
25. Brown Shale ........ccccccesecs + sannnnnnn covces seesesens sneseees onsananen speseeees one 2 0 
728. Black Slate...... .cscccee csecccces crcces un sesscenes sunnen covses cocwesces snonnn anannanne 1 3 


This section includes a vertical range of about four hundred feet. 
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. Ft. 
COal ......200 sevccnces cocecccas secnccces sence nnnnnn snnenanen concen seesuscee sonseeees soon. 0 
Fire-clay, blue........... sesssssee oenonnenn one nnnen seceeesss nonnnenen sensnnnen coeees nn 10 
Hard sandrock, ferruginous ......... cecssscss eee bees nunsan annunn sannan sonsenuen 1 
Sandstone....ne2e..0 coscee sonnnnone onnununnn nunnunnen nuunse sannan nonunense senses oneese nos 4 
Limestone, etc., estimated 13 feet, but probably thicker ............ - 13 
Brown shale .......0. sscsosces sonnonunn sennnnnen sovcecces nuunnn sesescese oe sonenau oncese 6 
Buff Clay...... scccsceee cs - coscsce sonnensne sennuunon sernnnuun assesses sence cesses sonsee 3 
Limestone and shale, with three feet cement limestone......... ...... 19 
Blue shale ...... 20.02. 0... So 800 snnsna onene cescecees necees aunnnnnen sansnnnan sevens ananna 2 
Sandstone and shale ......00. zesanoner cosces non onevee sevceeees cesccenes sanansnen ves 5 
Limestone and shales......... sscsssecscosses cossssece consesees ssseccers senses anne 8 
Coal ....cccce cecscsces cosccese covcevsce covees sesscsess sacs atonesees senses sencee nenne ae 1 
CIAY ...000 onuonnene scenes sonunnnen secen cosees snnnnenns sansnnane sasees cesses annunn ononnsae 1 
Coal (upper Barnesville, or Cumberland seam) .......... eeeee os ssecenees 3 
Slate, ‘ “ ME epnsnn covcee suceee nennen 0 
Coal, “ “ “¢ ET sevewees IRPPREERPRPPRRRRGRR 1 
Clay 2.1... secoccces nannnunnn sonnnnnan scenes nannnn sanannnnn sences soscee san ennnsrene nanarnne 3 
Sandrock....... saunue cosesscns onnunn anuenn cesses sunnsn senses sananaann sonnan sensnanun ssvess 35 
Not geen..esesen cesses sosese soncccses snunnn sannnann annsen anna ses nunnae san cuases coeseecs 4 
Buff limestone ........... cesscesoe naunan covcceves sovcecces cusses sannnunen onsunnne ene . Il 
Not SEOM......0 cccsceccsccecccces sonunnnen eoccsees non nennen soccer secece concen socnes ene ces 4 
Blossom of coal 
Clay «2.100 snsnnn cecnsecesees cucens secvas sosces snnnn soeseens annnan nennnnnnn sence seen eee 3 
Limestone and shale........ secens seees Kenn secsee occu nunsnn aussen ceases ccs ces nenne 4 
Cement limestone ...... scccccccs covensscs veceee ons seeces cus non ces socees secces see seees 3 
Limestone and shale ......... 21. ccecee one nun anaunnnen sanonnunn nennen ses cscessecsece Q 
Blossom of coal. 
Clay ....cscce vosescecs cesses ssceas annnnnnan ences see sescceees sncees coneas evsace nse sesweseee 2 
Shale, with nodules of siderite Ore ...... ....ssccscccces cosces sosces cesses zone 9 
Laminated sandstone ......... ccsccssee cocess cocnccces sesecenes ceesees eveseses nenne 4 
Shale, with coal plants at bottom........... .ccceses ses anunen covces socees nornee 15 
Coal (lower Barnesville, or Pomeroy SCAM) ....... 000 sanone seunon sosseeoes 4 
Clay ... conse cccces secces sosececs cnsens senses cosees senses cesses nunnan ann ann ces cus nen ann ces 3 
Dark blue limestone ... ...... sosnsonon cocces consee nanenı sscece ses cus onannonon cenccsce 3 
Not Been..ecsoeen cecsee soonnnnun cesses sonunnanensn cesses soeces caceee see ern nes san une son ann 9 
Buff sandy limestone ....usssosaessnnunnon sonunnnnn concen soneno cscees senses cesses ees 4 
Buff shale ........0cecccses soscesces nunnun onnunn nennunnen ann ana secees ann nen seceee nen see 6 
Dark clay shale......... ssccccsescscess snnonnnen snnnannn sannnenen cece conese nenan ons 20 
Hard blue sandstone (local) .......00cccssecccnss socscsses ons sesees see ann nennen nen 3 
Chocolate-colored clay shale ............ se0s0r 0n0n00 coeene cooses soronn cesses sees 15 
Not Been ...... ccescoccs sncceesecces sonne sunnen cossssee cosece sencee cs ee eees rennen ee .... 15 
Chocolate shale, with nodules of ore ......0.0.ssee0 soccer eececces vnceccees „ 30 
Hard, laminated sandstone........ ...sssseecesees Haaonnsnnn ononsn cesses sonne cesses 5 
Not Been ...00. ccccee cavesccce coccer snennanen onunnnan sannnanss zuonan sanenn sence sosnseenne 9 


Bed of Leatherwood. (See Map XIV., No. 2.) 


is 
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A general outline section was taken on a branch of Stillwater Creek, 
east of the railroad station, which is approximately as follows: 


1. Coal blossom. 

2. Not exposed ......... cccscsces secece cosscsece ves cnsoee sucenccceee socsee sovececce cus coe cee 30 0 
3. Coal blossom. 

4. Not exposed ......... 020000000000 0nn0nnnne ces une cee cue cee nn ces cccvescssssecscssssesescee OO O 
5. Limestone ...... 200 scece cesses cnc nun esses onenne nnnene see eusues aan nun enecus cen ceseucess „10 
6. Cement Hmestone, CStIMALEM ... 0... ese ccc csscccecscescssceecescssessscsessene DO 
7. Not seen.. u... ose aevcscceeascecscessessssee DE O 
8. Coal, upper “Barnesville e seam 1 (not measured). 

9. 


Not seen. sae cee cee cee cecase con nenne soceecescoecsescevecsescsssccsssccssec acces AU 
10. Limestone .. uns cee see concen cen ann see nun cee nenne cee ern sonen cee nenne see ssecee se cseeesceees 2 
11. Cement limestone ..........00ceccse cee see coesccese ces ceecnetcecseccsccsconscseeccecsee 8 
12. Not seen.. wees ee enemen eee nern cer cceseccaeccccer sce csees 46 
13. Coal, lower Barneaville ¢ seam (not measured). 


(See Map XIV., No. 1.) 


~~) | 


The larger spaces in this, and in all the sections, were measured by an 
aneroid barometer, and can be considered as only approximately accurate. 
The weather, by its changes, always affects the instrument. It is also 
often very difficult to make the exact corrections fordip. Mr. Nathan 
Bundy first called my attention to the upper cement in the last section, 
and made the suggestion that it might be the equivalent of the cement 
limestone stratum at Warnock’s Station, on the railroad. The verifica- 
“tion of this suggestion served as a key to unlock the stratigraphical puz- 
zle of Belmont geology. 

The cement limestone last referred to, ¢. e., the one twenty-two feet 
above the upper Barnesville seam of coal, was analyzed by Prof. Worm- 
ley, with the following result : 





Silicious matter...... cee sccecs snsnunnon cscecses sescscces cosceeves cocses sonnannen seseesees 17.78 
Alumina, with trace of iron.............. “Leecssees cossscees coscseces encconsee sescceees - 1.40 
Carbonate of lime ...... .....0.0. onnonnane nannen sunnunnen cesceeess mann evaee socene conece eae - 62.50 
Carbonate of magnesia ......caeuoene anno sunnnnnnn coeces cence: sessecnes ceececees envees 17.48 

Total...... csrcscee cossesces ouununann nonnunnun vonces sosees ssanannn sansannarn geese anne 99.16 


The cement works of Messrs. T. C. Parker & Sons, in section 21, a 
little north of Barnesville, pse a cement limestone found between the 
upper and lower Barnesville seams of coal. The stratum is five feet five 
inches thick, and is apparently quite homogeneous. It is not mined in 
.open quarry, but by means of a drift-way. With the aid of Mr. Parker 
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and of his foreman, I selected a representative sample of the stone, 


which was analyzed by Prof. Wormley, with the following result: 


Bilicious matter ........000 ssesccees cesses snnunnne secncesce manner a onnnan cevees enseneees ove 29.80 
Alumina, with trace of sesquioxide Of irON ......... cccsesese sannonsnonunnen caves 13.80 
Carbonate of lime .............0. sonnnonen svcsee cscces sonconcee concen spaces rescesese seeceses 41.20 
“ MASNEBIR 2.2... sesssssee annunnannnne sennannnn nnnnnann ananen socssccee anne 15.36 
Total ... .....200 va eeseseceses un seenen sesceuens sennen aussen senses soneevess nennen nen 100.16 


In a business prospectus issued by the Messrs. Parker I find the follow- 
ing analysis of the cement limestone, made by Dr. E. 8. Wayne, of Cin- 
cinnati : 


Carbonate of lime ......... ccscsscscen oennonnen sncece cosets cusses sevessses sosece sannan ees „ 72.10 
“ TNAQTICBIA 0.22.0 ccscee sesannnen seccneces ences cocees tones anannn seseee conse 11.15 
BilICA ...... cecccecen cosces nennen aunnen cosecsare nonnan seenescns senses cosees season soceus seeseees ts 8.47 
Alumina .....osesonunn snnnnnunn ceceee sannannnn coccescenses cesses soeees oseee senses os ces cen cee 4.85 
Iron ...ccccce seeccccce seces cs sosccccce sccsgeses cossesees seeess cossesees oncses eesene consecess ue 3.10 
Loss and moisture........ ccccccces conces serves eveces snnnnunen sanunnnue sennonuen secre sesees 0.33 
Total .......00 sscccccse coscsvees coe ensceces cossecnce sesecaes cascensse sesccenes anunnenee 100.00 


This result is so entirely different from Dr. Wormley’s analysis that I 
am led to believe that, by some accident, Dr. Wayne was not furnished 
with a representative sample of the proper cement rock. There can be 
no doubt that, theoretically considered, the sample analyzed by Dr. 
Wormley is the better stone for a hydraulic cement. The Messrs. Par- 
ker make, on an average, eighty barrels of ground cement a day, each 
barrel containing two hundred and eighty pounds. The works have a 
capacity for one hundred barrels a day. Coal for burning the lime and 
for generating steam for grinding the cement is obtained from the lower 
Barnesville, or Bellair seam, opened in the vicinity of the works. The 
manufacture of cement was commenced by Mr. T. C. Parker in 1858, and 
continued until the beginning of the war, in 1861. It was resumed suc- 
cessfully in 1868. The cement has a high reputation, and was used with 
approval in the construction of the great railroad bridge over the Ohio 
River at Bellair. . 

The coal from both upper and lower Barnesville seams is used, and 
numerous mines are.opened in the many valleys in the township. A 
shaft has recently been sunk near Barnesville, to reach the upper seam. 
This is for convenience chiefly, in order to save the expense and trouble 
of bringing the coal to town from the neighboring valleys. The lower 
seam furnishes a more resinous and cementing coal than the upper, but 
both ceals are of fair quality. For the generation of steam, for house- 
hold use, for rolling mills, and, indeed for the great majority of uses, the 
coals are valuable, and the supply is practically inexhaustible. 
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Following the line of the railroad east of Barnesville, we find in a 
railroad cut on the land of Wm. Stanton, section 10, a thin seam of coal 
only two inches thick, which was believed to be the same as the highest 
coal found at Barnesville, about forty feet above the tunnel seam. The 
section in this cut is as follows: 


Ft. In 
1. Sandrock ...... sunuonoun cosves cesses seccee annonnann nonane sonensens favensses sovescees sanane 15 0 
2. CLAY ....... 200s cvccce see cen cen cvcees sunnsnnan sucess onanen coesee sapeeseas sannen san snnane sancnn 0 4 
3. Coral .......0. cesses senses snnannnen sescatons conse anonse vectes nonnen cesses season sosessece coses 0 2 
4. Brown clay shale ............cccseecccses voeces onononnon costes nonane seneasees cesses ses . 190 
5. Limestone, irregular......... sscccceessccscs coccceses concen nunuon sccces ensnununn cosses 1 6 
6. Dark-brown shale ...... ...ccssesccsese sssvccece cscees secces socsecens unnennonnen eveses 5 0 


Level of railroad track. 


About a mile further east, in a railroad cut on the farm of the late 
Ezekiel Bundy, Esq., a seam of coal one foot thick is seen, which was 
believed to be the same as the Barnesville tunnel seam. The section in 
the cut is as follows: | 


. Ft. In 
1. Shaly sandstone......... ssc. " anannenn sonesn onnunnsesssnnsnennsnenenansnensenenn 8  Ü 
2. Black slate ......onuun ssscsscee cesses ansnnnnnn sunnaneon annnnn sucess snnnnnenneen s nennen OO 4 
3. Coal ...... ssccssse coccncese coceenees annanı cesnseses nanannnn snnnnnuns sunnen seccocase cesesnce 1 0 
4. Clay shale ......... snasosone suenononn unanannnn senses snnnon cscees senses cosees sovsesees sos - 3 0 


Level of railroad track. 


On the same farm an old excavation for coal was visited. Coal was 
once obtained here by the late Mr. Bundy for family use. This seam is 
twenty-seven feet below the seam in the railroad cut. 


SOMERTON TOWNSHIP. 


Most of this township lies upon the high ground which constitutes the 
water-shed between the Ohio River on the east and Wills Creek waters 
on the west. The soil is of fair quality, but the heaviest beds of lime- 
stone lie in the valley of Captina Creek, too low, at least, to have much 
fertilizing influence upon the soil of the hill-sides. At Temperanceville, 
in the extreme western part of the township, Beaver Creek has eroded 
its valley below the lower Barnesville, or Wheeling, seam of coal, and 
the seam is mined in that neighborhood. The following is a geological 
section in the vicinity of the village of Somerton: 


Ft. In. 
1. Blossom of coal. 
2. Not seen (estimated) ......... ccccccce cocsscece concseces canes coeses ssnnannan seveovees 20 0 
3. Blossom of coal. 
4. Not BOOM ...... cocece cocnccccs sosccccss svscevecs senses nannan secces sannonsun nennen cosseceee „42 0 
5. Blossom of coal. 
6. Not Been ...... 2.000 cevevsces conces cvcces nunnae soeeneves sanunansn succes cocses sonen ceases 23 0 
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: Ft. In 
7. Shale ...... seccacsce sossccces sonaununnnunenn coscevons costes cesses snnnae unnsen nennen teense „ 8 0 
8. Laminated sandstone ...... «.esunonanun sonenuuun sonuon sosees onsanuens sonnanune sonen 4 0 
9. Shale .......02 cecccecee onnenuune sos cvcces vescesees sectes ceneee cossacees cones eoenes ten conse 5 0 
10. Coal ......c20 ccccce cccces ceccee cre cccsee soceccces cesses sosees covces snnnan ceases sascenses one 2 5 
11. Clay .....0. 0 cccsceces nonnen snnnnunne sunnanuun annonn coccee consee senses conses soaees socees oes 2 6 
12. Laminated sandstone ...... sccccccs nennen nannen sonananen soavecees unonnnnn snnnrn one 5 0 
13. Shale .........ccc ccs cccosececsee sansnunnnnunenn sossecce: couees sonannnne snannanen sansnanns - 8 0 
14. Laminated sandstone ...... Tnao anunun snnene succes nennen seecse census sascce seeees “on. 2 0 
15. Shale .........000 voscccece coseescevses cesses nennen cosess snsnnnnan sencssees sansne nassen se - 80 
16. Limestone, Sand y...........csese soenaunnn covsccces nuunon sonannenn annnas srosecese cos „13 
17. Shale ......... ccsconsee coccee sencce sovccceve senses enonsennunen soscesses one cocees senses onen 16 0 
18. Sandstone...... ...... sscccecee sevcscces nennen nnnann nun nonnen unnann nananunne seccesece esses 40 
19. Shale ......00. sesccecescse curses secees onnenn nunnne onannnnen nunnen onnone sansen nennen sonen 6 0 
20. Blossom of coal. 
21. Shale, with nodules of limestone ............1. cesses cocsee ascece sas nannen sun 18 0 
22. Limestome.........cccecccscecces cocecees ounonnenn suasnn cusses coanee ececenes sosscvece evs 0 10 
23. Clay ...ucnsnersssunnnn cocccneee cocceevee sunsunann sossessee senses sussecees anannn sseens cveeee 2 0 
24. Hard samdstone........cccccccesecccces onunen cecce sovcceces cssces cesses socsee secses oes 8 0 
25. Shale and laminated sandstone .............c00: cesessece sosces concecees covses one 9 0 
26. Buff, nodular limestone ............ soccscece cocces cee coscocsce cvcese ss cccses coeees 1 0 
Shale .......0 220000000 covcscscs von cosccees: con vases cocecs sanses ceneee coe nun von sesees ann nen 5 0 
28. Buff limestone ... ...... 202 000000 000200 000000 sn00n0n00 senses ces cee nn consee cre cee see ces 1 0 
29. Shale and laminated sandstone ...... «nu... +0: ccs ccescecre sosconsce sovese sunnanen 18 0 
80. Limestome,, ........0 cecsne cocses vvccee sunnen esveccces sesececs ous nunnen nennen cacucs sesess 4 0 
31. Clay (mot measured)........ ..ccceses coseccses conees cs snennnnne soneescee svsnee sees 3 0? 
32. Interval to top of shaft (not seen) ........... ssesce nesses coovecsce coccas ecenes 5 0 
Shaft at steam mill. 
93. Sandstone..... zocsse senunonne .cscceser svcves cecces cosens covves ecseecees coe nun sesees vac cee 14 0 
34. Cement ? limestone...... ...ccsceccccseececcesccsece ononso ces son onunn soe san ann ananen 1 8 
$5. Reported flint ............snnososenconnonsnenun cee onnonnnnnsonnuonee tetescesscerssccssee 1 10 
36. Cement ? limestone...... ..cccecerecscccrse ssccesces soveceves sececs nun socces seceee ccs 1 3 
37. Whitish sandstone’ .......cccse cesses coscccsce cocces cusses socces cocccsces sees esccce 25 0 
38. Sandrock, found by boring ....0..........s+cescosces 200000 consccsee secces onen nee 29 0 


(See Map XIV., No. 4.) 


The sandrock, No. 38 of the section, found by boring, is not given on 
the map. Mr. Eli Yocum, proprietor of the steam mill, reports a thin 
seam of coal twenty-five feet below the seam he mines, z. e., No. 10 of the 
above section. It does not appear on the map. If eur grouping in the 
map be correct, the Wheeling seam of coal should have been found in 
boring. 

GOSHEN TOWNSHIP. 

This township lies directly east of Warren. The Central Ohio Rail- 
road traverses it from east to west, not far from the north line of the town- 
ship. The drainage of the township is chiefly to the south and south-east 
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into the waters of Captina Creek. In the extreme north-east is McMahon 
Creek, and in the north-west is a branch of Stillwater Creek. The tribu- 
taries of Captina Creek do not have the rapid descent from the high 
dividing land which characterizes the other streams, and hence no 
where, so far as I could learn, have they excavated their valleys deep 
enough to reach the two principal Barnesville seams of coal, except in 
the extreme southern part of the township, where the upper Barnesville 
seam is mined. A section was taken in the deep railroad cut, section 28, 
in which was found a seam of coal two feet thick, which was believed to 
be the equivalent of the highest seam at Barnesville, or the one forty 
feet above the tunnel seam. The strata revealed in this interesting cut 
are as follows: | 


1. Yellow shales, with strata of limestone, seen on knob above the 


cut on A. Millison’s land 0.0.0. .cccc cesses cesses ce sosees onsnannen coe cesses one 37 0 
Top of cut. 

2. White limestone (supposed thickmess) ...............c.sscccecerssecsscceerneee L 6 
3. Yellow shale ...... 0.00. cesses ses cccese ons cusses annuun nunnnn soe nnenun cee san sen annaon nenne 13 0 
4. Black shale ......... 0c cesses co ceeseeace sence cecees ces cesses sas seeesscssusscereescsseee 8 O 
5. Coal.. uonsene u. Sosnssansnsensnnnnnnsessnsnunnnnnnannnenune OO 5 
6. Shale, ‘and thin layers of limestone.. nsannenan seneeeess sseeeces seeeneses sesesense 4 0 
7. Sandy and clay shale, top yellow, bottom dark ...... ccscsece ceecne none 13 0 
8. C0al .....ccsecscces nennen cescnceecteseses son ann ene nee mee sence nassen seesne ceeten cee ene ces erenn 0 2 
9. Black shale and slate ...... ...sss0 cssccsess sestecces conser sevese cessesees caneceeenes 6 0 
10. Coal .....000r cccsecese nnnnnennn csccavens sunnuunen sacseeses sossesces segccases sesnceene sesees . 20 
LL. Clay .....ccsee cccsceecs cecccecen sopeccces arenes sencenecs secceseee anvseuens eopcesees seessever 1 0 
12. Black clay slate, with many thin layers of nodular siderite ore...... 12 0 
13. Blue clay, not laminated ......... ..cccsescscece soccececs sonnun coseseecs senanuunn ees 4 0 
14, Sandstone ............. sesseesecces coerce cnccce concen sanaon sunnannan seeseseee on snan anne „40 


Railroad track, two feet above the bottom of the sandrock. 
(Map XIV., No. 3.) 

The hill above the cut is the highest in this part of the county. 

In a railroad cut about one-fourth of a mile east of the deep cut last 
mentioned, we find the same two-feet seam of coal. The section is 88 
follows: 

1. Shaly sandstone, with black shale below (not measured). 
Coal.... ......  PPPTTTITITRTTTTIRTTITIETINITICRTITI TIT MTITT nenn ITER TTT TiTTre reer Derr 2 0 
Underclay ... u... ssvssessececnsseee L 6 
Black clay shale, with nodules of siderite o ore in in layers sevesescseveseee 12 0 
Sandrock, with blue, sandy clay, very irregularly bedded.............. 10 0 

Level of railroad track. 


oe 9 2 


There are probably eight feet of dip of the strata between the last cut 


and this. 
In the next railroad cut, about a quarter of a mile further east, we 
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find a mere trace of coal, which probably represents the seam in the 
tunnel at Barnesville. The following is the section in this cut: 


. Ft. In. 
1. Shaly sandstone, with yellow shales below ........... sraneoas seeeed coneoeens 8 0 
2. Nodular sandy limestone............ sssccscer cesses snsces cacees sesscoess seseas sonne 2 0 
3. Bluish shale, yellow at top...... cosccsesssesesees costes cesees sonununne soesueeee vee 12 0 
4. Black bituminous slate, with thin streak of Coal............cc000 cesses onen 2 0 
5. Hard, ferruginous limestone............00 sccscecss cesccscee sonces secees coesen sonen 0 6 
6. Blue clay shale... ...........ccce ssccoe cocnesece onnannnen cossce sosese torsos nesses sonen . 3 0 


Level of railroad track. 


At Fairmount Station, or Burr’s Mill, the same group as the last is 
seen in arailroad cut. The only representative of the Barnesville tun- 
nel seam is a black, bituminous shale, immediately over a ferruginous 
limestone. The whole section is as follows: 


; Ft. In. 
1. Shaly sandstone .......0. sscsse oonunenen cossesecs sosces nunnen sessececs coscseres sescesens 6 0 
2. Yellow shale at top, with black, bituminous shale below............... 4 0 
3. Ferruginous limestone ......... cssccses socces oonanuunn seveseces sncccecce scenes nennen 0 7 
4. Clay (unstratified) shale, blue at top, chocolate-colored below ...... „12 0 


Level of railroad track. 


The unstratified clay shale corresponds remarkably with that seen in 
the tunnel cut at Barnesville. 

In the second cut, east of Burr’s Mill, the same group was found as 
before, but with a larger development of limestone. It is given below: 


Ft. In. 
1. Yellow shale ........00. cscoes soscesces nun cesecces sannnnsnn cosens sossasees annannnen sonane 5 0 
2. Shaly sandstone, changing below into yellow shale ..........sssseccsesees 9 0 
3. Ferruginous limestone...... euere cscsesovccss sence coscue snsensces snceee cesses sscess 0 10 
4. Black, bituminous slate, no true coal Se@N.........0.+ anennnoon snnnanunn omas 1 6 
5. Ferruginous limestone in nodules, often wanting ...... ..sssere seccsecees 0 4 
6. Blue unstratified clay shale, with soft blue sandstone below........... 14 0 
7. Brown shale...... ..cccsses cssccsces cossceses nenann suunen coseee senses sucees onnennnnn sro 6 0 
8. Buff limestone. ........ scnssoans nannen annununun cectecces conssor conses snnssacee senesees 1 0 


Level of railroad track. 


This cut was estimated to be about six hundred feet long, and extends 
in a north-east and south-west direction. The exposed strata in the cut 
dip to the north-east in this short distance about twelve feet, by a proxi- 
mate leveling with Locke’s level. The railroad track is not far from 
level. . 

In a valley crossed by an embankment, a little east of this cut, a coal 
seam was found which had been worked by stripping. This coal could 
not be measured, not being well exposed. It is probably too thin for 
drift mining. This seam is thirty-six feet below the level of the railroad 
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track. It is probably the equivalent of the first seam below the tunnel 
seam at Barnesville. 

In the cut a half mile west of Belmont Station a streak of black, bitu- 
minous matter was seen, with yellow shales above and below. It is four- 
teen feet above the level of the railroad track. This faint representative 
of coal was supposed to be the equivalent of the highest seam at Barnes 
ville—that is, the one about forty feet above the tunnel seam. At Bel- 
mont Station cut, the eastern descent of the road being greater than the 
dip of the strata, this black, bituminous stratum is over thirty feet above 
the track. About ten feet below the track, at the east end of the cut, is 
a seam of coal. This seam was believed to be the Barnesville tunnel 
seam. This belief is strengthened by finding in the valley farther east, 
at the proper distance below, viz., about thirty feet, a seam of coal corre- 
sponding to the one at Barnesville first below the tunnel seam. 

A section one half mile east of Belmont Station is as follows: 


1. Coal (the Belmont or Barnesville tunnel seam). .n 
2. Interval down to railroad track, composed of sandstones and shales 18 0 
3. From railroad track to next Coal...........000 csscsses sonnnnaen auonan covececes ess 12 0 
4. Coal (not measured). 

5. Not exposed in detail............1. cscsscsss cscece snnunn costes ononen cossasene senses ers 27 0 
6. Limestone........ rscecccncecccccs onccccsnccsces saccer sen nunnen susanne svcsce cracen cocees 3 to5 0 


If we have brought the identifications along accurately from Barne& 
ville to Belmont, we are prepared to trace the group eastward. It should 
be remarked, before leaving Goshen township, that the coal seam# are 
generally thin, and the coal is worked only to a very limited extent. In 
the vicinity of the railroad stations, coal is generally procured from the 
cars, brought from the mines towards Bellair. In section 14, in this town- 
ship, Mr. Gilbert obtained the following geological section : 


F in 
1. Blossom of coal. 
2. Interval not exposed ...... onsuneuen sonnnunen sonenenen sonces uonannne svsescece sonen 10 0 
3. Blossom of coal. 
4. Interval not exposed........ ssoscce nennen snnunnenn cocece sesces eocsesons onnnannan ave 3 0 
5. Samdstone...........0ssccccses cscnce coe cee ces nunnnnunsnn sunsunununnununse sevecces nannen ces 2 0 
6. Shale ........ ccs: 000000 coves cevece sonsocecs caccecnee annnne cosnee senses succes nennen cosese 20 
7. Coal .....0.0. cscccesee evcccsces sunann covcecnes con snnsnn ananna conees caeces unannnnnn nenne cus 2 6 
8. Clay and ferruginous shale..... ...... cccccsessscoes sunennene sosese oonananon ves . 6 0 
9. Shaly limestone ...... ...ccc0e cecssvcnccssscece soceecee seecescne sosces cecses soeenses 1 6 


If we may consider the lowest coal in this section as the equivalent of 
the lower seam at Lewis’s Mill, ¢. e., the coal first below the Barnesville 
tunnel seam, the next coal above, of which only the blossom was see}, 
will be in the horizon of the tunnel seam, and the blossom, one hundred 
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feet higher, will correspond in vertical position to the very highly bitu- 
minous slate found high in the hill near Lewis’s Mill. 

So far as noticed, the soil in this township is excellent. There must 
be limited areas over which the soil is made from decomposed shales and 
sandstone containing little or no lime, and this soil,’ where long culti- 
vated, and having lost its original organic matter, is thin and poor, ap- 
pearing all the poorer by contrast with the rich limestone lands in the 
neighborhood. 


SMITH TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies directly east of Goshen. McMahon Creek runs 
along its northern border, and its tributaries drain the north half of the 
township, while the southern. portion is drained to the south by tribu- 
taries of Captina Creek. No sections were taken in this township ex- 
cept along the line of the railroad. 

At Lewis’s Mill a section was taken from the top of the hill south of 
the station to the bed of the stream, including the cut a little east of the 
bridge. It is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Summit of hill. 
2. Not exposed ...........cscecssecs secses eceses sosces sucess tescescsceaes Nasen anesnaneene 10 0 
3. Yellow shale ....occon ses sssscsere cesses ansuunene onnunnann saonennnı nonannnnnnen sunenn ces 10 0 
4. Limestone and shales, not seen in detail ......... zossenonnannonnoon sonees sees 35 0 
5. Highly bituminous laminated black slate ........ccc00sceces soe una sonsesees 10 0 
6. Not exposed. ....s.cecsccses snanonnun soeves conres socees nunnnn succes sonannnen nscen senses 10 '0 
7. Buff limestone (not measured) perhaps ......... secscsces cecces cocees vecesnes 1 0 
8. Not exposed, except sandstone at bottom ......... soneneson snenen cocees anne 22 0 
9. Blossom of coal. 
10. Not exposed .........cccseccsscccsccceccccessoserecs sossonseessscesscesecees sssecere nn 28 6 
11. Yellow shale ......... ccscecsscscees sss nnanen senccoece cone Le cocens ceceee seccesces conees 8 0 
12. Sandstone and shale ............ ccc csc senses cosces coscrscceccccesscecsscccesssssverns LO OÖ 
13. Reddish clay shale ... 11... ....00scccsesccees cosssccns cesses snnnnnenn sunsan cae see ces 2 6 
14. Slaty coal ...... ccscssce ses cce cesses seeons ces secccs ser nunnnnonn ons sun senonunensenonnnenee Ll O 
15. Coal ......20. aennenonn cnscnsces sonssence sescosces sonsssese sessecees copsenese seseseces onerna 3 6 
16. Clay shale, thickness at west end of Cut ......A.... ccc ccc cee sss seeeseeceees 13 0 
17. Sandrock, with more or less sandy shales .............scccessssescessssecene 28 O 
18. Blue clay shale ......... sscssscss scccccecs onnnunenn sonscncee nonnannen nun sescsceas snes 1 0 
19. Coal .......00 cece cosececes eoscecees sunnanann nannnn aunnnnene sense tenses sonne nassen ceeees 110 
20. White clay parting ...... cunesoen ccssccses sannunnan onuunenen sannanenn annnnnnnn ences 01 
21. Coal ...........ccce cccccceee suunnunen aunnnunun sananenan snnonanın nunnunane snnsunann soneeaess 0 8 
22. Not exposed here; elsewhere containing a stratum of limestone.. 6 0 
23. Samdstone.......0sscseesocnsssvacce ccs cee snecce socees nase nnnnan anenen Benson coseas seeees 4 0 
24. Shale 0.0... .ccsce cee neces cee ccecoscns cesses concen scnccecescsscne sscncccscssosscssessnss L O 
25. Buff clay.......0. sescscne cases cocscecce onnanannn soneveses snansn anne conseeces eevens cas 3 0 
26. Not exposed ......s00sssssscee ssecseees cocvecees sveveccne speceeces osensses coetes seenee 10 0 
27. Limestone, several layers in bed Of Stream. ........scccce cveceeeee nnansn ves 4 0 


(For this section, see Map XIV., No. 5.) 
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The two lower seama of coal in this section we believed to be the same 
as the Barnesville tunnel seam and the one next below it. They, with 
the limestone No. 27 in the above section, constitute a group which Mr. 
Bundy and myself traced to Belmont. The coal in the deep cut just east 
of Lewis’s Mill could not be measured with perfect accuracy. There is 
over it some hard black slate, which in places is rather a slaty coal. In 
the second cut, east of Lewis’s Mill, the lower seam of coal appears about 
four feet above the track. The section here is— 


Fi In 
1. Sandstone, seen. ..d.....0 cece cocece ceccce secese nannan cocees sence cus cee ses cocceccesss 1 0 
2. Shale ...... xsccocas secees cs son anno onnuen auunen sannse cosees sevens cocces ann socese soe nenne 1 0 
B. Coal ..... sssseceee covcccves sossccees sececcnse cvaces cones nennen secses conece sosses seceus naar 2 0 
4. Clay nseassnensnnnen sronunen uunnsesunsne snnnnnnne nunnnn an snen nn ren sonsnnans snanannsensuenn 0 3 
5. Goal... ..cccceececces coccce nunnnn secces coccevece ecssccces cacccaces seeesaces snnannane acscssess 0 8 
6. CLAY ...2ecnsce cecsccsee cecneceer cvccsceus cnn seesscnes somescuce nunsen cosee: sonvasces seeseeses 4 0 


At the water station, a mile west of Warnock’s Station, we find a seam 
of cement limestone. The rapid descent of the railroad from Lewis’s Mill 
being greater than the dip of the strata, we have descended in the series 
to the horizon of the cement limestone, twenty-two feet above the upper 
Barnesville coal. In the cut at the water station this cement limestone 
measures four feet six inches in thickness. The section at this point is 
as follows: 


Ft. In. 
L, Sand stome.......c. cceces sccscenee cos ceesvecce sccnccces cocesecee sessceces coeens ccsces scenes 26 
2. Coal ......2. ccoscenes coorscene covece cecene onunannan ana nonnannun cusees ceseecees eosece seenenes 1 0 
3. Clay shale ........ ss0sasn0s ssssescee conse on oanuen nononsans coscee secsecees neces sossee ces 25 0 
4. Dark-colored shale......... sscessce conse coe ccnccerce cocvenses cesces cececeens evccesses 3 0 
5. Sandstone, fine-grained ............c0cc0 sscses cocene ouananann sonsences annnnn sossesees 8 0 
6. Limestone layers and shales .............0. sonnonnue sescesnes sosuonsen aunnanann ons 6 0 
7. Shale 00.20... cc cccceccs cee coscesssccscrscs cose coc nun see cesses ene seccssesseveseesscesesesscee 10 0 
3. Limestone 2... ... ccc ccs cus cee cee coe cee coe cesses ssn ceecesccccceccscsessctscscsessceeseese 1 0 
9. Shale .......ccc0 cesses svccsence cosees sesees sncsen coe senses sepsscces seecces eoseesccese nenn 1 0 
10. Limestone ..........0. cecccc cesses soncee cee vee son sve cas successes secese samen soeseescs cosas 1 0 
11. Shale ........... ccscocees csscccnne snonnunan nonsnnnen nunnanann cossceses cescce cperseace casessce 1 0 
12. Limestone ........... ececenes sun cee soveceses cacees cee ces conensen eevee cocnce euaces cesses . 2 0 
13. Shale .........ccccc nassen une scccs seceecone sesene no nnon ssces ann non ces cesees nennen ses conse . 1 6 
14. Clay 2.2... ..ssse ccsececsscesessscseree sonsrece sesscuses sannen seseneses sonsnanen sereeenes ane 0 8 
15. Cement limestone .......c.c0sccscerece onnanen a onnnanune svsesenes sossecsce sonnnnenn avs 4 6 
16. Clay shale .......0. ecssccos ssscccees sossssses cossenens sanunn sunnonunn nenann ornonsnnn ann . 8 0 


Railroad track. (Map XIV., No. 6.) 


On the land of William Warnock, at Warnock’s Station, we found the 
cement limestone six feet three inches in thickness. The best exposure 
is in the bank of the creek, above the railroad bridge. (See Map XIV. 
No. 7.) Below the cement limestone are several feet of dark sandy lime 
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stone, argillaceous in places. The cement limestone found at Warnock’s 
is a fine looking stone, and to the eye can hardly be distinguished from 
the Parker cement limestone at Barnésville. The analyses by Dr. 
Wormley show great similarity of composition. The analyses of both 
are as follows: " 


CoMPOSITION OF WARNOCK’S AND PARKER’S CEMENT LIMESTONES. 


Warnock’s. Parker's. 


Silicious matter ........... cesses ccssevces snansn ennnnnnen sennnnenn sonsnanen 30.60 29.80 
Alumina, with trace of sesquioxide of irom ............s00. 13.00 13.80 
Carbonate of lime ......... 20000 s0n000 sanononne sononsann sannon seecesees 40.60 41.20 
Carbonate of magnesia...... 00.20. esccsees sonnen coccee secees snenannn 15.18 15.36 





99.38 100.16 


There can be scarcely a doubt that the Warnock limestone will make 
a good water-lime. It can be obtained in great quantities near the rail- 
road, and ¢oal for burning could be easily obtained. At Warnock’s 
we heard a report that coal had been found*in a well only fifteen or 
twenty feet below the surface. Such a coal would be in the horizon of 
‘the upper Barnesville seam, which lies from twenty to thirty feet below 
the cement limestone. This coal appears in a tunnel about a mile west 
of Glencoe Station, where it measures three feet in thickness. The sec- 


tion obtained at this point is as follows: ' oh 
1. Shale..cucessssasesenonnene ons enanns sec nun nun ons ann ons nn ons ann snunenssnnsn nenne ennnnnene O 10 
2. Coal, blossom only seen, but reported thickne88........... sousss sssscoess 30 
3. Not exposed ......csccsscsce sununanan sannenunn snanne sannen oneses sensceses nunnnnsauenn ene 110 0 
4. Sandy’ limestone..........ccseccsssccoes sovcesccecss sonnonsen sonsnnuon snsnnnnn conse es 6 0. 
5. Shale, with modular limestone. ..... ......000 cesses ccccecace sonunenen coseesees on 20 0 
6. Sandy limestome......... ccccscece cessceses conces rosces consacees eoecececs senses seossees 3 0 
7. Shale .....cccses nenonenne sonscsses cos soceee sununn sannannnn sossneses sosnssens sesees coseasecs 1 0 
8. Cement limestone ...... ..cescescosces coscos cscees ansnannnn sonunn senses sensansen sees 5 0° 
9. Shale........... poecees consecens cus nnnnun sansnn sn sun ann san vensan an nnne neces nun nen cee ou 1 0 
10. Limestone ...... 2.0000 cee cee cec ces cee cee nun nenne one nsunensnunenene sonen snsnun nenne 2 O 
11. Shale ......00 cescus coeve csccecese sannanne sence sassesees cesses sovecsees oasenees eocseees 3 0 
12. Limestone ......u.. sessecees coscerces cos see sss sun see nennen nennen son san san one nen cases see 1 6 
13. Slaty limestone...... 00.00.00 csseseeee oss annenunen soscesoes cosvas sesece oeseecee sevens 2 6 
14. Cement limestone, first layer......... ..ccscescessceces soccer eoeees ve sees sescesee 2 0 
15. Slaty streak, thin. . . 
16. Cement limestone, second layer ...... cuuossoan nasono nenne costes nennen annnun one 1.4 
17. “ “ third «Sirsa cscececce nenne snnnonsen coecssens anannnnen 40 
18. “ “ Bhaly, fourth layer ....csaseoneosnonenononnune soveevess one 3 0 
19. Sandy limestone.........0.....00 ssccccees cocccvees snsansnnnsunnansnnun ences senses coe 4 0 
20. Dark shale ...... ..sccsces secses coaces soscee veces ee Benansn snnnsn nennen sneees nennen senses 5b 0 
21. Coal ee a ceccce snunnnennannuen cee nnneen ons cosecnees onsnnanen soseecacs cos cscees sone we 3 0 
22. Clay .....csrecccovnccccececceccccrsceccecceces IRPPEFEEEN snonssnsumssesssseumesseussnmunneen 3 O 


(For this section, see Map XIV., No. 8.) 
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I did not learn that the coals seen in this section had been mined in 
this neighborhood. Farther east, in the cut at Glencoe Station, the lower 
seam of coal in the preceding section is found to be four feet thick, and 
twenty-eight feet above the bottom of the cut. The whole section at 
this point is as follows: 


WRN > ZB ER. Zu Zu U Zune 


Group of layers of cement limestone, seen in the last section. “me 
Sandy limestone. ........ 220 ccscessscces nonnonnen ceca nennen cesses sessescen senses senses 4 0 
Shale 1.2.0.2. un sscces secece sosces cscses cesses seseesses conses sanunn coseetees sesseeees snsees 3 0 
Coal 2.2.00. cesses cece cosevesse sonnannen consss gasses sence sescesses sonsesace sense bees on 4 0 
Clay and clay shalle........c0...sses sannnnunn sonancnan sannunsan consasses saccen sensnnnse 16 0 
Sandy limestone............ ccccccece sscces arsonenen snnnan snnnnı sosees nunnen sensanees san 20 
Shale ........ cesses csecss conces onnune snunnonse nunnnnonn nunnan cosees unnune sssensees neanensnı 3 0 
Cement limestone’ ...... sonssneensnnsnnsnnnneonnnne nunnnn nennen sonnanunn seeres snnnnanen 5 0 
Sandy limestone, somewhat ferruginous ........... sccsseces corsecess nnensa cee 2 0 


Railroad track. (See Map XIV., No. 9.) 


A sample of the lowest cement limestone was obtained. The result of 
Prof. Wormley’s anlysis is as follows: 


Silicious Matter ........c.00csccssssessconsce socsee secee: sectes cesces cecees eecees susten eee u. 16.70 
Alumina, with trace Of iron........ snosaunsn sssces snssnnnnnnnrson nenne sannon snnnen nen - 2.90 
Lime, carbonate ......00. sesscc ses sescesces aunnnunen sosscesss san cecces besceeens ceasecens anne 58.00 
Magnesia, Carbonate ........scccsesceevee nennen cosces sunnna snnannnnn cecses sence cesses cases 21.60 

Total ...... 200000 secsessocees cvccccsce nunsen conesceee onnonaner ancees sscees eeneenees ences 99.20 


This lower cement limestone is approximately in the horizon of the Par- 
ker’s cement limestone of Barnesville, and is probably its equivalent. 

The fall of McMahon Creek from Glencoe east is such that it exposes 
the Wheeling or Bellair seam of coal about a mile east of Glencoe. 
Here the coal first appears in the bed of the stream. The section in the 
bank of the creek is— 


bu pt 
HONG TB wn m 


Ft. In 
Limestone, hard and sandy .........0.cccceseee ann nnnnnn socees snonnennn socses ensues 5 0 
Shales, with nodules of limestone ...... zusessesnonuene sonsnnnoa conscnsce senscnne 12 0 
Coal ...... sssecoee. cscces nenne sasunnnnn sconce sosses anonanans coasts gesees coneesees soaese cee «05 
Shale ..........cssce cnscnsces nun snanunsen sesessoen cesses cossen neces cesses seeae soeeseass cos 0 3 
Coal 220.0. ccscccsce cevece seccce covces socese concen cosccs Bovcvccas cocccccce cvcees suncse cocveces 0 ll 
Clay .......s000 sannannen snsonemonenun nesses snesscesscesesene snannn one seaseeees ones vanes conees 1 2 
Coal ...... 200000 s0n0nn nnun0n onnunnunannn cecees seenes sesees conten sossen seeses seense nassen cones 2 1 
Slate... ..scccccecscces nenne sescecens nannannnuunn sonunn seceen see nscees sunane saonsnunn seeeeces 01 
Coal, reported ...... ossensosonensen nennen concen sonnununnnen nennen snensnnznananen sensor sae 3 0 
Fire-clay (not measured ).......csscssscece soccee svccee onnnunnue covansoes conten sos cos 3 0? 
Dark blue limestone, seen .......00 sonnnn ces one cesece coccec ces cscs coccceece ces one 2 0 


Bed of McMahon Creek. 
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RICHLAND TOWNSHIP. 


Richland township lies for the most part north of Smith township, but 
& corner, containing nine sections; lies directly east of Smith, and is 
traversed by the Central Ohio Railroad. 

The Bellair coal is every where seen along the line of the railroad. 
At the tunnel, east of Glencoe Station, the seam shows very distinctly, 
where it presents divisions quite similar to those found in the seam in 
the creek farther west. A section was taken at this point of such strata 
as were visible. Beginning on the hill, we find— 


Ft. In. 
1. Blossom of coal. 
2. Not exposed ......sccessccocscsccscccsconee seussseccsscscesecsceesessecsressoseussesen sessees 65 0 
8. Nodular limestone (not measured). 
4. Not Oxposed ........0 cescas scsces snnnonunn con cesses ceases scenes nennen ceases annann senereees 8 0 
5. Coal, reported ......00. secseesccsescvcese ove sonnnunne anseesese sennnnnen nunann nen sun ene cee 4 0 
6. Not exposed .........csccccsseesecees ces nes oe aces snssessseasess snpececoeseceeees eoseneees oes 53 0 
7. Limestone and shalles..........sc00 ssscceces cosscsces cossseses senses ccoes concen voeees 20 0 
8. Clay slate ...... ccc ccc ccc cee cocsnces sssencescosss non ons cescsscssarssssesscpsssssscsscsseccess 6 O 
9. Coal ....cccce caceoe coccncees nun ann nunnnn snnnennen cesses cee nenne san sans san ann une see een sonen 0 3 
10. Shale .... 0 3 
11. Coal, slaty .......cscccssecovsessonsee cesses snnann senses nenonenen sevees senssnnen nennen ove 01 , 
12. C1RY 00. oe ene cnn nee cesses cee see con cre sce secon cen cne ses snu nen snensn sun sen nunssnsnenunnunnne LO 
13. Coal ...... seensennn socessees secse conces costes ans son seseesces seseeees gee cececeees seceesces cess 2 2 
14. Slate ......-..scossccsss senses sonnunnannanenn snnenanen sunmnnnonaenne svense sonssenes sevses ses - 01 
~ 1B. Coal... 10... ccc cecens cesteceen ace cesecesee soscenses ensacnens anunnunnn eossccees cacess sonne 3 4 


(For this section, see Map XIV., No. 10.) 


Near the tunnel are the “Meehan mines” of Mr. Owen Meehan, who 
ships considerable coal by the railroad. The coal has the bright, resin- 
ous appearance which every where characterizes the Wheeling coal. 
The proximity of the coal to the road makes the location an admirable 
one for easy shipment. 

The following results of an analysis of a sample of the coal from the 
mines of Messrs. Stewart, Ball, and Meehan are furnished by Professor 
Wormley: 


Water „2.000 ccsscsces svcccvons onunan tacces succes suunnensa coceen cesses cossecces secece cesece senees 2.00 
Ash, gTay ..ccssces concer onanunnen sossseccs cosscenes sasnannne nansen cosens seceee seseee seeees sence 5.40 
Volatile combustible matter............cscovscsccesecs anonon sannne nunnun ananne toscecens 55 60 
Fixed carbon .....cccs cecceevccces secsccces nnanen vecceececsen succes soe nen cee see nee cee ces coves 57.00 


Total .........cccce ccs cecees con cce sce sce cercesseeece son nnnssn sen uns usn sn nennen ssnnnene LOO.00 

Sulphur in coal .......c.cccceccsece nnonnnsnnnnensonsnnensennsn nennen non sssesccssssscsscsers 3:48 

$6 Veft 1m COKE... 22. 2. sec see see cce cee cee ccecse sescscccccserscesesccssssssssessessees 1.63 
While the sulphur is too great for a furnace coal, yet the coal is well 
adapted to the great majority of uses. The percentage of water is small, 
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’ 
as compared with that of a large number of our most popular coals in 
southern Ohio; and this amounts, practically, to a very considerable 
saving. ; 

On the land of Hon. Isaac Welsh the Bellair or Wheeling seam is 
found in good development, and the one eighty to ninety feet above is 
reported to be four feet thick. The seam above the latter is found in the 
neighborhood, and has been mined by Mr. Helpbringer. There is an in- 
exhaustible supply of coal in this vicinity. 


PULTNEY TOWNSHIP. 


This township is one of the eastern townships of the county. The 
McMahon Creek divides it into two nearly equal parts. On the land of 
J. F. Hutchinson, section 12, a geological section was made, which re 
vealed the more important strata over the Bellair coal: 


1. Cement limestone, thickness not seen. “i 
2. Coal, reported a little below the limestone. 
3. Not exposed .........ccoscscscccscccoce sonsen nanunn cesses seence coseee cecees cen covsevees „33 0 
4. Laminated sandstone ......... scccsseve scccsces cas cee cee con see cee cus tenses coeece ses 2 0 
5. Black slate ............000 ccc uno cos secsceves seececces cocece cureus seeens coves soeees socees 1 0 
6. Coal, reported thickness ...... ...ccccesseccce cercevecs annnne sovsccces sunnannen sence 4 0 
7. Not Exposed......cresececocecert covecccce nennen annonsuon snnnunnennnnnnnun coneceees nennen „29 0 
8. Limestone and Shale..........s.ssccscess cvccee ses ananen sonanonon cosess aunuen sonen 15 0 
9. Clay 2 ennnunnen snnnnnnnnnnn sannnnunn nunuun sunuen sunnsnnsn nanenn nennen nasse sn 2 6 
10. Coal .aosacan socsecece nonunn cocter snononnnn seevscccs nanann vonsnn wurnnanan annann sennnnnan ann 2 0 
11. Bituminous shale...... ......000 esccccece cocver annonn nennunune cocces nanzonsnn svcossose 3 0 
12. Blue limestone ...... 0.00. vssccsese svscevces sununn coveccvcs sneevecse seveusces anccccses 12 0 
13. Limestones and shale ............ sesoscere vecces coneccces access socces onanse seers „50 
14. Olay ........5 anannnnen snenan nnnnunn anannn snnnan con enn nennen seneceess samen tenses cosees ese 10 
15. Nodular limestone.. ......... cesccccce seccsosce cosccnses onnonn snansenen onnunn sencevees 2 0 
16. Clay shale............ sesso sosscsver caves PEPEFEREPPEFFRUUFEREFEEREEEREFURERREERERERERRER 5 0 
17. Coal ... cece cecccs nunnon cocces cocces sed ccs ccccee coc cceves coccesascces ann nun son aan ne ann nn 1 0 
8. CLAY... 02.005 scenes coceen svcces sanunn nunnan sananunnn coeur coe cee onsuen see ann cee tee coe coeess 1 0 


19. Coal, varying from ..........c.ccccsecsescs coseeecsscerecrseeceesescsesseneed 10 to 6 10 
(Map XIV., No. 11.) 

There are in the lower seam of coal two thin, slaty partings, thirty- 
fourand thirty-eight inches from the bottom respectively. The lower 
three inches of the seam are slaty, and contain fish remains and some 
imperfectly preserved shells. This coal is mined by Mr. Kidd, and ship 
ped by the railroad. The coal possesses the usual characteristics of the 
Bellair or Wheeling coal. About twenty-eight feet above this coal is 4 
thin seam, measuring two feet in thickness. The seam of coal about 
eighty feet above the lower or Bellair seam is reported to be four feet 
thick. It is not mined, the lower coal generally being preferred. In the 
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spring-house attached to the former residence of Mr. Hutchinson we 
found a cement limestone in which a basin has been excavated for the 
water. The entire thickness of the layer was not seen. Prof. Wormley 
analyzed a sample, and reports the following result of the analysis: 


Silicious matter........0. csseecess oe Ceececsceees secees cocees pes sees Coens secees cocsceees soeees 31.20 
Alumina, with trace Of iron...ees sonen soe senses annunnene sonuunane cosces anne be voceee vee 6.60 
Carbonate of lime .......06 sccsseee csvces sosscoses sonen snoncn ons Loe sacnee coceneces senenene 37.80 
Carbonate of Magnesia... ......ccsesecccees sovsee unanen sorsonunn svenee snnuonnan nennen oe „ 23.89 


This limestone is worthy of further investigation. It has less alumina 
than Prof. Wormley finds in the Parker cement limestong, but more than 
‚ is found in the reported analyses of some cement limestones in high re- 
pute. Should this limestone prove to make a durable hydraulic cement, 
the vast abundance of coal will furnish all the needed fuel for burning 
at only the cost of mining. Following the railroad eastward, we find a 
good exposure of the lower, or Bellair, coal at the railroad company’s. 
quarry, in section 36. A geological section at this point is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Shale, not well seen. 
2. Coal, with one clay parting..........scseececcce cesses anunnunen secees annone cosecsecs 2 0 
3. Clay ... 2.000 ceceee neces sannnnnnn ansnennan crouse ceees sence seseecaes oncene aussen senses sees 0 8 
4, Cal 0... cress ceccccccccccccesceee soccce sonees soenee san sue torneceee seeseeces cesses ca ssenes 6 0 
5. Clay, with nodular limestone...... „2... sonen ssecccees crsses seenes cesses sucess ons 5 0 
6. Clay shale ............ ssesecsscse soccncser sesecence sannnnnnn concen coenes sensnunnn secsenes 11 0 
7. Coarse sandstone, quarried and used for the railroad bridge at Bell- 
BIT ...csccee cocscccce ceccensce annnunnen san seneeeees nunnan sesven seseeses senses ceeees nen . 2 0 
8. Shale .........csccce cssscesee sncvee coeese coccas conees cone sees ces cesses succes casves seeces ene 5 0 


Railroad track. (Map XIV., No. 13.) 


The stone from the quarry is used in the stone-work of the magnifi- 
cent iron bridge across the Ohio River at Bellair. We find in some por- 
tions of the rock impressions of coal plants, generally large fragments of 
drifted wood, which became imbedded in the accumulating sand, They 
are found twenty or thirty feet below the Bellair seam of coal, and, of 
course, were deposited long before the vegetation constituting that seam 
of coal had grown. 

About a mile west of Bellair a geological section was made, showing 
the upper Bellair coal, the equivalent of the upper Barnesville seam: 


Ft. In 
1. Limestone .......0.10 cosccvees cocesecse sonnnnene coves sosecsccs snnnun covcee nenananen eveces 2 0 
2. Shale ........000 cccccccee soccwcves sovscnces soscsees coenes nannannun cecece cpeces torcsevess „u 5 0 
B. Coal ...... cccccececvee soveveces snnnunnen voccccece snsnnnnnn eveeececs cccces ses cecses san cseses ~ 3 6 
4, Shale ...... 200000 ccoccvece aunuon nunsun eesces coeces cecees ononen nen eeceee coseccces sesees conens 10 0 
B. Sandstone. ..... cescssece cesses socvcsces sunnnunen vee nnnnun sosvevees svceceses socece eveses eee 15 0 
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Ft. Im. 
6. Not SOOM ......110csereecoscee snonnn snnuan cocncs annannann coccccese ann sonnannan cocces nenne -~ 2 0 
7. Sandstone ...... coccccce cescecece ove ee ene cece eeees annansonn sansna sannannee sesecs exseccees 2 0 
8. Blossom of coal. j 
9. Clays and limestones...... ouoseueın ccosceces sununnuse sosensves annsnnen coscevces onnnen 10 0 


(Map XIV., No. 12.) 


At Bellair and vicinity the lower and main seam of coal has been 
extensitely mined for many years. It has been identified by the Penn- 
sylvania geologists as the Pittsburgh seam. It dips below the Ohio 
River, in this county, to emerge again in Meigs county, nearly one hun- 
dred miles in a straight line to the south-west. The Newell’s Run 
uplift, in Newport, Washington county, brings it to the surface, but 
it is here too thin to be of practical value. In the same uplift is the 
upper Bellair, or upper Barnesville seam, but it is alsothin. There are, 
unfortunately, no valuable seams of coal directly upon the Ohio River 
between Belmont and Meigs counties. This fact gives no little impor- 
tance to the coals of Belmont county. The Bellair or. Wheeling coal is 
highly bituminous and cementing, of good heating power, and makes a 
durable fire. It requires a strong draft for its best combustion, and con- 
siderable stoking. It is used in rolling mills, for the generation of steam, 
and for all’ household and ordinary uses. The great seam underlies 
nearly the whole of Pultney township, and is a source of great prosperity 
to the region. A careful geological section was taken at Bellair, which 
is of great interest in showing the remarkable limestone formation above 
the horizon of the Bellair or Wheeling seam of coal. The section is as 
follows : | , 


Ft. In 
1. Fire-clay ......cscee sense veces conseeses san snnnun svescs succes cesses socees seecavees soeees - 3 0 
2. Clay, with thin layers Of Limestone ..e.coneo seesee sunsnemonanue vecceeses uunann 3 0 
3. Limestone ........00. secece soscee ee snnnunnn nannannne sonann annnne ansnannen access ceeees ~ 10 
4. Shale .......0. sseccseee onanen senunenannnununnonnen suunee os sannae sesees onanen senses sanene - 8380 
5. Not exposed... soon sone covececccces sonsensen sevcccace sonannnar enseee sanner onnone - 70 
6. Limestone. .........sceee ccccvcsee socscecee onnuns crevsccee costes occas sunnen unnaon snncne . 20 
7. Shale, with nodular limestone........ Las geneee nanssnnan senses ses senses sesseeens 15 0 
8. Clay and interstratified limestone...... ...... cscs cccees sonseeee onancı sro 5 6 
9. Limestome............scc0s sscees cose sevens nennannan cue nnnnnnane snnnen nennen snsenenan one 6 0 
10. Not exposed ...... su 000000 cre sovece coseccecs sunnun succes conees san sonen cenene sosnes 90 
11. Sandy limestone.............0cccccccee sansunnnn ces nonunn nun ses cee nen cee ene nun nun cee nes 2 6 
12. Clayey limestone .........000scecss soe sense sen une sennunsenonnnenunnsenmne neuen nenne LO 
13. Cement limestone ......000 ses sec corset cesses voces cesccecccccesecscesecsssscsses cree OD () 
14. Hard limestone ...........seccccess cee cee nun ces ccs coecensessessscsscsesscsssscessssecs 1 Q 
15. Cement limestone .........200 sec onnsensonsonsonsnnnonnenunnnunonnannnsn nun ssnennenen OF OQ 
16. Limestone .. .....-00 sss cee ceecsccee con sesces senses cee sesccescsccccnsccccsssesesssaceece 2 Ü 
17. Shale ...... sosaonee soccce ces coe cee see ceveee see sescceccecesccssocessceccssccsasseccssson 4 O 
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‘Ft. In. 
18. Coal, with half-inch parting, fwenty inches from bottom... .. 310 
19. rena IRRE snunnusensssusneronsnssnennnnnesenenunnnne O 10 
20. Sandstone... nee vec cee ces cae ces cncccscce sence sesccsccccscesseestsscsssscesscersee 1G OÖ 
21. Shale. ssssccsccersscccenn L 6 
22. Coal ......000 sovrvesee ne oeseecs soveeceee coees 000 esoussece cove oonee crccacees seceveces sences 0 3 
23. Shale .....suse scccsecee snannonne sanonuune ROC r rere vencecsenee 3 6 
24. Coal .......0. nonsonsae coeveseee sonen scenes soceesecs senses sarsnanen sas oveeee asceesees seeeee 1 2 
25. Clay ..0....c00s cocecncce aurnsnonnonnen secnes soseusere sonne ere oseee csesvesce eee - 0 4 
26. Coal scesoner cecsereee on gensan sannanun annnnunan sunsannan asanannnn sunnansan ceases susnaecne 010 
27. Limestone ........... b Lanececes seececene sunnen cocces nunnen nnnnsn sences snsnsn sosens seeees 7 0 
28. Cement limestone ......000 secoscce svcnee corcsenes oseeccses sossesecs sesseens suuum 6 6 
29. Limestone, with interstratified Clay........... sss. sessscses sonne coscee cocees 9 6 
30. Clay .cececpac censeecscces coece sos cecces soscscees sunnnnann anuuss nennen sponse sscese seeses eee 2 0 
31. Blue limestone FOPPPFEPFRPRER PRPEPRPE Sonsnen sassenunn sensun ns Aanssannonnen seusne anenee 2 0 
32. Not exposed ......ccccessscccsconccscccces succes sununnen onnuns annnnn sesees ssnose snsane 30 
BS. Cal ...... cece sans see nonnun non nonnun cee cee nun snnann cee cee seeees anna sosnes nn na sees . 010 
34. Fire-clay.. 3 0 
35. Limestone os see uns sescre nun sn ces cncces ces cenccsccccsccesccscssescescessee OF Q 
36. Not exposed .......cccesccessecosceecescee see son sen ann cee ce cesssecassescrecessssessese A 0 
37. Coal (Bellair seam) ............ sveeeenee sueneecenean census ane sen cua ene seasee a seasons 6 0 


(Map XIV., No. 14.) 


In this section only one seam of sandstone was seen, viz., the one six- 
teen feet thick under the upper coal. The whole hill is made up of 
layers of limestone, with interstratified clays and shales. This is in re- 
markable contrast with the formation over the equivalent of the Bellair 
coal at Pomeroy, where in several hundred feet of strata there was not 
seen a single well-defined stratum of limestone. Directly over the coal 
at Pomeroy are seventy feet of coarse sandrock. This shows entirely dif- 
ferent conditions of deposition. - 

There are doubtless many more seams of limestone higher in the 
hills at Bellair, but they were not exposed. Samples of the cement lime- 
stone were furnished by Col. Poorman for analysis by Prof. Wormley. 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3 were taken from the lower, and 4, 5, and 6 from the 
upper seam : 


Silicious matter. ......... ... 19.50 19.60 20.80 28.30 36.60 25.60 
Alumina, with iron........ 11.60 9.80 3.20 3.70 4.02 4.60 
Carbonate of lime.......... 42.70 48.90 51.80 38.80 37.40 47.20 
“ magnesia... 25.50 21.18 23.91 28.38 21.18 22.30 
Totals... ... 00000000000. 99.30 99.38 99.71 99.18 99.20 99.70 


Mr. Isaac Booth is successfully manufacturing lime from the cement 
stone. The lime is commended by those who have used it. There is no 
limit to the supply. 
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Bellair, with transportation by river and railroad, and an ample sup- 
ply of cheap fuel, must*become at no distant day an important center of 
manufactures. The coal mines are generally successful, and belong to 
the following proprietors: Jacob Hetherington and Sons, Charles Henry, 
Wm. Kelly, Peter Schrum, Wm. G. Barnard, and the Pittsburgh Coal 
Works. 


MEAD TOWNSHIP. 


This township is situated on the Ohio River, south of Pultney. It has 
an extensive river frontage, and, consequently, contains a large area of 
rich bottom land. The hills are full of limestone, and the soil is gener- 
ally good. The township is chiefly drained by Weegee Creek, Big Run, 
and Pipe Creek, all small tributaries of the Ohio. The hills are high, 
and often steep. The Bellair seam of coal underlies the whole township, 
doubtless forming one continuous sheet of coal proximately six feet 
thick. From Pultney township the seam gradually dips, and near the 
mouth of Weegee Creek it is reported to be found in the bed of the river 
at low water. 

The coal is mined at several points—at the Weegee mines, at a point 
nearly opposite Moundsville, and near the mouth of Pike Creek, et. 
The coal may at all points be reached by slope or shaft of moderate 
depth. The coal every where presents the usual appearance of the 
typical Wheeling coal. The location directly upon the Ohio River, the 
advantage that can be taken of the dip of the seam for easy drainage of 
the mines, and the thickness and general regularity of the seam, and 
consequent cheapness of mining, all unite to indicate that in the future 
this must be a coal field of much importance. 

Coal has been extensively taken from the Weegee mines, in section 32, 
by P. Schaefer & Co. Here the seam is reached by a slope at the base of 
the river hill. The coal is sold to steamboats at the landing, and also 
shipped in barges to markets on the river below. The Empire Coal 
Company, Smith & Watson, and Lockwood, Burley & Co., are all engaged 
in mining coal in this township. 

A careful section was taken of the strata in the hill adjacent to the 
river, about a mile below the Weegee mines, as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Laminated sandstone ......... ccccsccos sescececs cecces onnnunane sonunnnne snsann sonne - 6 0 
2. Limestone .....cscecs coves sonnonenn cecsen coseseces snnusn seence coesee sescesees cesses one - 30 
3. Shale .... zesecn cecccecee soccer annnnu cas nnnenn sonnnnnns aonnanenn sun cccces anonen nennen nennen - 80 
4. Hard blue limestome......... zer sevcccecs sonounen coscerece saves ‚000 covese ceeces ccecee 4 0 
5. Shale, with a little iron O7e......... ...sessossccsee aunune sonunnnen sevens nenne neonee 3 0 
6. Nodular calcareous OFe.......ccessescsscsscecees secccses snsnnsens onnunn senses secons - 0 8 
7. Shale ......sesee soccer ceceoe soesecces snonun annns ensceeses sevces sunnee nunnen nennen seeees cee - 3 0 
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Ft. In. 

8. Bituminous shale......... ..ccscose seccee sosccscee vosees sonnonnns onsnnase NERPRPRRFERER 10 

9. Call .....200 ceccesees convesces saunnnnen pacces sannes costes sannun cosene senses sn nnen soeeee ces „168 
10. Thin underclay (not measured). 
11. Laminated sandstone ... ......00 csscccene ses coesseces cas ann ace cesses sen sun cee cesses 12 0 
12. Shale ...... 2.00 cecses secece socece cocene cosees sunnnn soscns see nonnan snenee connes seeces sonen 2 0 
13. Limestone .........00cccvee covcns sen cvceee svcnesess annnunsnn senccenes annane sence san saves 2 0 
14. Shale, with nodular limestone... ...........s008 sevees descceeee soseee cesses evs eee 9 0 
15. Hard laminated limestone ...... 0..... sssscsese csceee sonsnununnen conven cue esscenes 70 
16. Not exposed........ cscccscessessccsee onunsn cee cecsee nun cee see ces tee cesses cee cee crs ene cee 86 0 
17. Cement limestone ...... eoeccceee cecees cecees ences eoecseues ansann suceeeees sannn see - 8 0 
18. Not exposed.........sesessscessccscesscece ceccee sec oma cesece cesses coe sscnes ann nennen 40 8 
19. Coal (Cumberland seam)... .....c.cossscsecee sec ccsssscsscescecccscsesscssesscconn 4 0 
20. Not expoBed..... .....csee sec cccsescseccececccs vecceese aununnnen asannnane nunnnunsnarenen 2 0 
21. Sandstone... .......0. sccece coccccess sus vevsccece ses sonsencas sannan sonees sevens sarsun soeses 13 0 
22. Blossom of coal 
23. Sandstone...........00e seceee covceceee svcvcsece sonsnanen sunnnnnnn nennen snnnnnnne esscecees 16 0 
24. Limestone .......... Seansnes covers nnnnen Senses snnnen sevees coceen nassen senees ananen aussen 2 0 
25. Shale .....u.u.0. cconce cee onnonuene onannunn ononun cee snnnnnnen conces san seeces ceene does ceeees 0 8 
26. Cement Limestone .........000cnsens cov cccses senses sscses sonne sunnannen son one se ncesce 5 0 
27. Interval down to the coal in the slope not examined in detail, but 


i) 


largely limestone and shales, with one thin seam of coal, about.. 40 
(Map XIV., No. 15.) 


Samples of the cement limestone (No. 26 in the foregoing section) 
were taken for analysis by Prof. Wormley, and also a sample of the lime- 
stone just above. No. 1 was taken one foot six inches from the bottom, 
and'No. 2 from near the top of the cement stratum. No. 3 is the lime- 
stone: 

No.1. No.2. No.3. 


Silicious matter .......0csee cre seesse cee cee socvences coscse see nnunce 24.00 17.40 8.60 
Alumina, with trace of iron .........000.0ssesecs cesses seoeee 7.00 6.20 4.90 
Lime, carbonate... cueseoer ans een cor acecorsecsecccscesccccssceecse 34-90 61.80 80.70 
Magnesia, carbonat®...... suscsssesuonsnanen snnnen coseesees sun ces 30.47 23.94 5.69 

Totals...... 2... Seen cosene coscee sascesace nun ssnnnnnen soneen = 99.37 99.34 99.89 


With an adequate market, cement lime could be very profitably made 
in Mead township. 


YORK TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies on the Ohio River, south of Mead. Captina Creek 
runs through the middle of it. The Bellair seam of coal does not con- 
tinue its dip at the same rate as seen in Pultney and Mead townships, 
for it is found in the bed of the Ohio River at Powhattan, at the 
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mouth of Captina Creek. In section 20, perhaps three miles up Captina 
Creek, the following section was taken on the land of Albert Green: 


Ft. In. 
1. Limestone, somewhat sandy ......... sccsss cesses sosunnunnon nee ese secees coveasses 10 0 
2. Clay shale .........0. ccc ese secsce sve sce cencescee ces nn cesses seccssacsccscescssccsesscercee 4 Q 
3. Nodular limestone........... ce scessecevcee nannon ses annnen sce sun ses cecees un scenes cee „10 
4. White clay shale ......... 2... 000000000000 coc on0 see cosees sense sanane snensu cocses eve „5.0 
5. Coal ... .....cccecossnce senses vecece ceceee nun ccesce cos cee van cee nun nonnnn nenn nun cen san eee see „1 2 
6. ©) Fe - 1 0 
7. Coal.. we aan 5 10 


(Map XIV., No. 2) 


The coal is reached by a slope of about fifteen feet in vertical descent. 
It is mined at this point only for neighborhood use, and the coal is lifted 
by borse-power. . 

On the land of John Owens, section 27, the following section was 
taken: 


Ft. In. 
1. Samdstone.........0.. ssc reves snoonenen snuone conan nennen son nen sun une snnnnn sauren sanane „12 0 
2. Not CXpOBed........c00 secese cesses eennenens cececs coeces cncees sanescoes conses snnnen cess 25 0 
3. Coal ...... cecce cossce cos nun cos cusses nun ans cee nun ne ceores sosececes soeses senesenee seeese tes 1 6 
4. Underclay (not measured) 
5. Not exposed....... ccc secece cesccsces nnunun cee onenen sesscnsce succes ananan cesses senscece 156 0 
6. Cement limestone......ess ser sonununns cosses cos cesses cee sees tes cee see nun cee see see - 10 0 
7. Limestone ......... sus00s coosseens sonnonnun coe sovsssaas sonsenees serensoes sunsnanen seaees 6 0 
8. Shale ........ 1.0. cscces ssscccces cscess sonnan cases coseas sesee oo ee nansen sonsunsan coven ses 6 0 
9. Blossom of coal (Cumberland seam) 
10. Olay...... 000000 sunon0000 seccee ave don cesses vannnsan cecces cossenece sannan senses secces seeess 1 0 
11. Samdstone.........cccccessscvcccscsecvesveses  anonen cen ces oe eee sun coneseses ons cae nen - 10 0 
12. Shralle .........0. sssesecccees cos cecces sonses sun nun onnnnn sosees soseen seeaer seseseeus san one ces 8 0 
13. Coal (not measured). 
14. Clay... «see sus coe seoees con nan ses cee cee ses sen cee sas sssccecscncsscegesssscsscsccsccse Oo O 
15. Limestone . nenssnusn sarees nannan seneeenes snnanunns eeeeses ennetnane eoesenees sansan concen 9 0 


16. Not exposed, but fragments of a cement limestone seam seen near 


the top nc cccrscsce ccc ccs acs cesces sonaes soccer cesses nennen cesses secssesecsssscssesscsrens Go O 
17. Limestone ... .csccecescce cnvcecsce sovcee aannen cecese cnscncece nunnen pacers soenes ences see 5 0 
18. Shale.......... Kenne nannan aunann coves tecsee con ceesen arses snnnae spaces senann cosees esenes 10 0 
19. Coal ... cscsces crs nonane cccccccen coscecee sovces onnane coceeeees an une secacs eeeses on onen oes 2 0 
20. Clay parting . O 6 
21. Goal 8.2.20. cceces ove ccccccsce snc ceccee ove scenes coe ces ncscee ann sce coscecess cos cee ses cee ove 5 10 


22. Interval to bed of Captina Creek, from ................0 000 sssseseee oe tO 10 0 
(Map XIV., No. 19.) 


The lower coal seam is to be traced from the mouth of Captina Creek 
to a point in the edge of Washington township, where it passes beneath 
the bed of the stream. It is every where low, and is perhaps as high 
above the creek at Mr. Owens’s bank as at any other point. The seam 
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preserves its average thickness. From Captina Creek a vast body of this 
valuable seam of coal could be mined to the north and north-west. 


WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies west of York and south of Smith, and is drained 
by Captina Creek and its tributaries. The valleys are somewhat nar- 
row, but the abundant limestones make the soil of valleys and hill-sides 
extremely rich and fertile. 

A careful section was taken at Armstrong’s Mills, as s follows: 


oF 


‚Yellow shale .....0000 cesescces sonces on Co eeeee unenannen cesses cesencees enanan cusses senses 8 
Blossom of coal. 

Clay... une nass cevacsee cee seenee ces senses annonsnnn uns sensnunsnsnnsnunsn ne O 
Kandstone and shale... ses cnc coe snnnen nun sen cesesecscucesescescessesessescecs LO 
Laminated sandstone .. seesee \ceseeces coe cee ces onnnen coves A devecvees anaunn ceacseees ses 8 
Sandy shale.........cscsssseesse cesses ses ceecccscsecs senses cee ssccce sees annnnsnnunene 1 


SOHNE EP YN 


ur 


Not CXPOSEG......ces00sceeee cesses sorscecee snnone crsseeces eevcecees cossevens as sovscen ees 1 


Blossom of coal, and not exposed ............ cesses cee ceccsecessecsssecssssces 8 
Shale ......... ssecccces svcvee onnunnune sunnen nassen san uoonan sscnes sununn annune sannanann sone 2 
Laminated sandstone ............cc0 sec secveeces ces senses annnenenonnenenusneon nenne Oo 
Compact SANAGStONE...... cscececce ces seece sonesecosssccesceecsscesseecssssncosascsess OD 
Laminated sandstone .........ccccssces ccs senses sonunnnnn une nunsnusunnen sscsseseess 4 
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Buff limestone ......... 202000 see soo nonune conse sencceceecesceccsecsescccesccccecccscse 1 
Not exposed........ saonnuaon sosees ssnann coceacsees PPERFERPRFER te noone N tee ene ces eee see ne 12 
Limestone ...... sesescese sono» bees annnen nassen evcane gennsnann mussen veeeer socsenees seeces 1 

. Sandy shale... . snnssanennnnssnsenssnssnssnonnnsennnunnne LO 
Limestone and interstratified shales .. se ceecencee cesses csssecesecesscecee 12 
Hard buff limestone ......... ee seccccceccsc cee cee css ccccescerccscesescsecessccsens Oo 
Shale .. ecccvconceescsesesseee 8 
Shales and sandy limestones, sometimes ‘nodular ... sesteseesseses 20 
Hard sandy limestone ...........- ssecss veces sees cose cveceeces sees Oe seecee coeece . 4 
Cement limestone .........0.00seseer ecccer senses ences sennsunnn unannnnn sennnnnen nen 1 
Hard limestone... ...ccccce sesces cesses unonunnne sonunuone con sne ces gnoannonn see eeceeces 0 
Cement limestone ...... ...cscce cer cocsccee vor onnananun ce. senses soe see nccsee eeeseeees 5 
Hard sandy limestone, with interstratified shales . 12 
Shale ....sscccccsccccve sonccvece cesscnces non aan sescensen sanananer ananan ceease nunnan annene „1 
Coal (Cumberland seam) sennaunse sannnenuenen nnnen soeses ce Sossas ceases sonauncns 2 
Slate, ME naar cece man tor ceveeceas concen non nansnn neous enecaceee cee see 0 
Coal,  _— oe sentences sunsnunen sonen aes sos cuvase sosees see pesees ces eas 1 
Underclay ..... 2.2... sss ses ene 000002000000 son nnnann con ensceceee sue sevecsse cesses nen nenne 2 
3 
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Bed of Captina Creek. (See Map XIV,, No. 18.) 
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Samples of coal from the lower, or Cumberland, seam were taken from 
the bank of Hon. Isaac Welsh, about a mile below Armstrong’s Mille, 
and analyzed by Prof. Wormley, with the following result. No. 1 was 
taken from toward the bottom of the seam; No. 2 was taken from toward 
the top of the seam: 





No. 1. No. 2. 

Specifle Gravity ......s0. sssscsces covece cvescncccccees os ee escee coeees 1.352 1.321 
WA‘ T .ccscses nncccecosses senses seates conece coseesece evcece teceen conse. 2.50 2.30 
BS") occas ccccce seesee cocene sosceeoes snnusn coecen sossee ce enaesee sonen ore 10.50 11.20 
V.atile combustible matter ..........0.ssccsccescssces svcecees 32.50 32.50 
Fixed Carbon .........sscccssce csescsses sovesceee cocees cvceee vom 54.50 54.00 

Totalß...... 00002. sossccess sononnnnn nennen cnsves seenee senses vee 100.00 100.00 
Sulphur ..........00vsccse cee cccces svcees cocces sosces cosccvece sosseeees 2.44 2.62 
Sulphur remaining in Coke ......... cscssccse socves covesease one 1.18 Not determ’d. 
Percentage of sulphur in coke (as cok6)........ cesses saree 1.81 “ 
Gas in cubic feet per Ib. of coal ...... sc... 0 sever cvones 3.39 2.96 
Color Of ash ...... .cssscccecas cocnee cecece coscee nenne bee cscere sanacn White. Gray. 
Coke 0.0... ...cc0 onsanunsn cesses cesses sonees cesces scenes aunnan sans ..—. Compact. Compact 


On the land of David Caldwell, on Crab-Apple Fork, section 27, the fol- 
‘lowing section was taken: 


1. Coal, with shale roof, three-feet seam, reported.......ssc0 seen sn coosssees "6 0 
2. Not exposed ....cccee cee doe evens cocens cecces cue eoeecease copseuces coceee seeees nenn ‘seeee 25 0 
3. Sandstone and shales ...........cs0s cssess onnnannnn sessenens scans nennen socsesees one 1 0 
4. Shalo 2.2... ..scce sonne nonsan concen svcece cocces snannnee sonnanaen sseses access sseescess one „10 0 
B. Coal ........ cesses cscseccns con ccccasces coves tecces caves sceses cecsee secees cos cencns anne „ 20 
6. Cay 20... ..ce0n cccnce cccnse conse coesee sseveeces os Coes seneeceee onsusn aussen ensues eeeeee eee „ 1 0 
7. Limestone ........... gern snannn sonene covece conscoess cossease beneneees seceee sesceenee oes 2 6 
8. Sandy limestone......... sssces once bance cocces coceee cosees eecere sunnnn senene nnnncn ses „10 
9. Limestone ...... unenee sannunaen snenen sonuennunnne sun snnnae sonne aan sannen sun cae cessen nen 20 
10. White sandy shale .........u.. sccsssss sonnnunsn coosee sannsn nnunnnonnnnsnsn nnnenn nee 1 6 
11. Limestone. ...........s0ssesccses coscceces suunan esccccces onannannnn aunnna sonsecece socseceos 3 0 
12. Laméimated sandy Shale ......zeusen cesses covees veces sscsae covees covces onnann anense 10 0 
18. Clay shale .........2. cases sonnnnusn sncccs crs cences sovscescs coveeesen sonnsanan soceesenn es 5 0 
14. Laminated white sandstone .......1...sccscscecesececes ete eceee cosces sonne sseses 12 0 
15. Clay shale .......0. snansnonnnenonnnenononnnnenssnonuunn annnennen sees Cones sosees senses sce 4 0 
16. Coal... sescecsss nnonen sun onnunennn sovene snnenanen ann cccees PEFFERERRRRRRRR gen sasnen oes snencnne 837 
17. Underclay .....0000 ccccesceccce sce cssees concen ann ses nnnnsnunn unse beens snnnan snsnan cee ces 2 0 
18. Mostly shale ........ reece cesses sn0 enaces secves cones cen conececes seucsceee sosceserses 18 0 
19. Buff limestone ........ b eeceees ceens enanun nasse socees snnnenanunne ences sansen sansnn see 2 0 
20. Clay shale ...... Aaron sonunnnon succes sun sonannnnn annnen senses soeces nun e bonn suunee sow 12 0 
21. Hard limestone ............ steses sevees seceen snnan cos ssesce ese One ences coe nen cee ee ~ 1 6 
22. Olay wr ecscee crcccccce scecees Kenne anecsoeee see cosces samen ansnne ansannnne sencsesas cosencasecs 3 0 
23. Laminated sandstone, hard .. ses cceseccccecsscececeseesese 8 Q 


Bed of stream. (See Map XIV, No. 18) 
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The coal seam No. 1 in this section corresponds nearly in geological 
position with a seam forty-two feet above the tunnel seam at Barnesville. 
The next below, or No. 5, corresponds to the tunnel seam, and No. 16 with 
the seam first below the tunnel and the lower coal seam at Lewis’s Mills. 
At Barnesville these upper seams are all thin, and of no practical value. 
At Mr. Caldwell’s, the lowest, or No. 16, is mined to a limited extent. It 
is a coal of fair quality. 

The Cumberland, or four-feet seam, has been mined in the north-west 
corner of Washington township, on Bend Fork, and appears to have a 
dip to the south-east, corresponding to thedip of this stream. It is no- 
where more than a few feet above the water. Pieces of fossil silicified 
wood were occasionally seen in the bed of Bend Fork, having fallen from 
some stratum in the hill-sides, but their original place was not ascer- 
tained. 

WAYNE TOWNSHIP. 

This township lies west of Washington and south of Goshen. It is 
drained by Captina Creek. The soil is of fair quality. 

The Cumberland, or upper Barnesville, coal seam is worked along the 
creek at various points. A section was taken on the land of Joseph 
Moore, section 17, as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Blossom of coal 
2. „ Not Exposed .......12 secsseee coccee sunnen sense ceases cosees oveeee onnnan cesees cusses sonne 44 0 
3. Limestone .......010. sensuuson nennnusen oncees sonnsnne sesvecces sencesces socsenees sesseeses 2 0 
4. Not exposed.........0.ccccccccsconsseccecsesesceccescssccecesceserscsessecscccsccscscseene 9 O 
5. Buff limestone .............csceccccce cee ccsces annunn sssevesee senses cus nun covsce cee cee cee 10 
6. Not expoBed..... sosassuen snsanneee onnnunnen snunnsnnn sennnaune sauna svcece secsce none cos 13 0 
7. Laminated limestone ........oacu.s sesces snnnnonnn anne consccces nennan toseesers secees 6 0 
8. Cement limestone ...... .ccscese sesvecces sonnnunnn essccsses cusses secsceces sosescens cee 4 0 
9. Limmestome.......0ccsscosseceescecces senses sannne cesvecces cosces ansan svevesere sononenen ses 11 0 
10. Dark shale....... Senonsn senses caaees seces ceenecees sannnenaı nanane susnansen seseacoas secsen 2 0 
11. Coal (Cumberland seam)... ...usssss secccssee coscesscsees sosess sonnarans nennen sauna 2 6 
12. Clay... ces cee ces . 20 


13. Sandstone many feet thick, but the bottom not seen. 
(Map XIV., No. 17.) 


The sandstone below the coal forms the bed of Captina Creek for two 
or three miles. The cement limestone (No. 8 in the above section) is the 
same as that found at Warnock’s Station, on the Central Ohio Railroad. 


CHAPTER LV. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF MONROE COUNTY. 


This county lies east of Noble and south of Belmont. It has the Ohio 
River for its eastern boundary. The river margin is about twenty-nine 
miles in length. In this distance, according to report of W. Milner 
Roberts, United States Civil Engineer, the river falls 20.557 feet, or about 
twenty feet six and a half inches; making an average fall of 0.708 inches 
per mile. Most of the fall, however, pertains to the ripples, which, in 
the aggregate, fall 18.28 feet, while the descent in the pools is 2.277 feet. 
There are 8.56 miles of ripples and 20.44 miles of pools. The average 
fall in the ripples is 2 feet 1.6 inches, and that of the pools is 1.114 
inches. ) 

Nearly all of the southern half of the county, except a narrow strip 
along the Ohio, is drained by the Little Muskingum River and its 
branches. The extreme north-western portion finds its drainage by 
Wills Creek. Sunfish Creek drains the larger part of the northern por- 
tion. Thus there are three distinct systems of drainage, or, more prop- 
erly, drainage slopes, viz., south-western, north-western, and eastern. 

The soil of the county is generally good. In many sections there is 
considerable limestone of much fertilizing value. The character of the 
tillage of the soil is superior to that in many of the counties in the Sec 
ond Geological District. In the survey of the county I have been much 
indebted to Hon. James O. Amos, of Woodsfield, now Adjutant-General 
of Ohio, for valuable information and assistance. He accompanied me 
through many townships. The county lies not only wholly within the 
Coal Measures, but nearer the summit of the series than any other 
county in the district. The highest seam of coal found in the district is 
on a very high hill near Baresville, Ohio township. 

The determination of the relation of the coals in this county to those 
of Noble and Belmont*is attended with unusual.difficulties. The Pitts 
burgh, or Pomeroy, seam of coal, if continuous, is every where below 
the level of the valleys, and the Cumberland, or upper Bellair, seam is 
generally thin and unimportant. There are no coal seams, well-marked 
and of ready identification, and no fossiliferous limestones, like the 
Ames or Cambridge limestones of other counties. Indeed, there is noth- 
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ing of wide range that may serve as a datum line by which the geologist 
may be guided. The dip of the strata, moreover, is not uniform, and, 
consequently, is not a reliable guide until it is determined for a given 
area; and identification of the same seam of coal or other stratum at 
two or more different points is a prerequisite to this determination of 
dip. Hence in a large part of Monroe county the chief geological factors 
are unknown terms. The supposition that the Evans coal, near Woods- 
field, is the diminished equivalent of the Cumberland, or upper Barnes- 
ville seam, appears the more probable one, and I have so given it on the 
map of grouped sections. The other seams of coal are all, I think, ac- 
curately brought into their proper relation to this, as shown on the map. 


FRANKLIN TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies on the western part of the county, and borders 
Stock township, in Noble county. The land in the northern part of the 
township is high, and divides the waters of Clear Creek—a branch of the 
Little Muskingum River—from those of Wills Creek, which flow north- 
ward. . 

There is considerable limestone to be seen, and the soil is generally 
productive. 

The Cumberland seam of coal, which extends so generally through 
Noble county, and which is found in the hills at Carlisle, is found in | 
the neighborhood of Stafford. The larger developments seen were on 
Road Fork, and they may be located just over the line, in Elk township. 
_ Here the coal is four feet six inches thick. 

The following section was taken on the land of Mr. Ed. Okey, in sec- 
tion 8: 


Ft. In. 
1. Blossom of coal. 
2. Not exposed, sandstone at top.........00ccserscccscscee nennan soscceses succes coves 90 0 
8. Buff magnesian limestone.. i... ... 1.00. cssccsses soccer axsececovces concee cesses sve 10 0 
4. Shale ......000ss.000 sescee cseccsces sonvscece sonsannan nonsusunn coeees sesees secees cesses socees 2 6 
B. Coal ......ccccscece cocccc scons vensees sonsees concee cosces nennen nnanen eeseesces socecceve eee „8 8 
6. Underclay ......... sssccsce snunen sosonnnen secee sunsan sono sonses vensunann sesseaces one - 20 
7. Sandstones and shales ........0 cconnauen cesses sonnnenen coccas sonsonuue succes covces one 10 0 
8. Hard limestone........ 1.00. ossonsnnn sannon ceases sonuunnus sennnsune sansun sancun soscesees 3 0 


This section is by oversight placed on the Noble County Map of 
Grouped Sections XII., No. 33. 

The creek at Okey’s Mill, on Clear Fork, is reported to be forty-five 
feet higher than Road Fork at the woolen mill, but the coal at both 
places is covered by the same buff limestone. Further down Road Fork 
the limestone is replaced by sandstone. There are changes in thickness 
of the coal and in the lithological character of the associated strata, and 
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there are undulations in the strata which change locally the direction 
of the dip. 

In section 7, in this township, the coal of the Cumberland seam is re- 
ported to be only one foot eight inches thick. It will be hereafter seen 
that as we go eastward this seam of coal becomes thin, and of far leas 
value than in Noble county. 

Dim traces of a higher seam were seen in section 8. This is a coal 
horizon, but the seam is never found to be of much importance. 


SENECA TOWNSHIP. 


This is the north-western township in the county. It is intersected by 
several branches of Wills Creek, which have, during the ages, made for 
themselves beautiful and fertile valleys. There is also generally lime- 
stone enough in the hills to make the soil of the hill-sides productive. 
The streams rise in the high lands to the east and south-east, in Summit 
and Malaga townships. Traces of four seams of coal were seen in pass 
ing from the valley at Calais to Miltonsburg, in Malaga township; but 
at the time of the examination we learned of no openings where ac 
curate measurements could be made. Since that time I have heard that 
openings have been made into some of the seams. The two lower seams 
are pretty low in the hills, while the others are quite high. 

The geological section from Calais to Miltonsburg is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Blossom of coal. 
2. Not BOOM ........ cecceccsnses covcce cocscsses cocces seeses seenes vanaon sonnnu snnenn sonne necces 45 0 
3. Limestone (not measured). . 
4. Not SOOM ......200 cesscecccces avvees ounnen covecsces sunnen sonsnenne sonnannen sneneuces onsees - 92 0 
5. Blossom of coal. ; 
6. Interval not SCON.......cc.- sessee cocsee nennnnnnn coves snunen snennunne seceneens eeceee ens 198 0 
7. Blossom of coal. 
8. Underclay...eseoes ssssceseesessccsercccsce veces sunnan sanune teccee conces sonces seesences soe 2 0 
9. Buff Limestone .........cccee sonnnnnen sennunnans covses covesceee nannnnone sunson ouanon ove ses 7 0 
10. Shale .......2. sun cscces ccvcscces cossvccee anunnunne onsnunonnnen onennn onanen sestes sonnensnn ses 6 0 
11. Sandstone, with some shale ........ sce. cvcces onsue nenuannne sonen sonnnunen one 2 0 
12. Blossom of coal. 
13. Shale ...... sonoooonn oanone sennannen noonen snunnunen sesces sosnunnne anunnenen sonnnunen sunnnncse 16 0 
14. Buff limestone .......0. cesses mosnnonnn nanannonn nuonon ennnenenn onnnne nenne coscecces os - 10 
15. Shale .......0. onoouoene cocces voces con sevecsces sonnnunnn sunenn converses cocees succes senusnnse 4 0 
16. Buff limestone .......00 seccceces cosces sansnnnne aunnnnnen sonnna cocees aunnen snonse con una . 40 


(Map XIII., No. 1.) 
The coal No. 5 in the above section was thought to be the equivalent 
of a thin seam seen in the deepest cut on the Central Ohio Railroad, in 
Goshen township, Belmont county. Coal No. 7 in the section is sup 
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posed to be the equivalent of the coal in the Sunfish valley, near Woods- 
field. In the interval of one hundred and ninety-three feet between Nos. 
5 and 7 in the section, which did not reveal to us its strata, every thing 
being buried with soil, there should be found other seams of coal, which 
at other points have been found of some value. 


MALAGA TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies west of Seneca, and borders Somerton, of Belmont 
county, on the north. It is, for the most part, on the high, broad ridge, 
which, beginning in Summit township on the south, extends north 
through Somerton, Warren, etc., townships, in Belmont county, and con- 
stitutes the divide between the direct tributaries of .the Ohio on the east 
and the various tributaries of Wills Creek on the west. Much of the 
high land is smooth, and well adapted to fruit culture. Traces of thin 
seams of coal were found in going from Miltonsburg to Calais, which are 
mentioned in the report for Seneca township. Traces of similar seams 
were seen on the road from Miltonsburg to the deep valley of Sunfish 
Creek, in Center township, which at Ford’s Mill is about three hundred 
feet below Miltonsburg. They were nowhere opened, and probably are 
too thin to be worked, except in a small way for neighborhood use, by the 
rude method of stripping. They are all high in the geological series, 
and nowhere in the Second Geological District are they found to be of 
much practical value. Some limestone strata were seen, which aid much 
in fertilizing the soil. ; 
SUMMIT TOWNSHIP. 


This township is well named, for it is upon a very high ridge, from 
which the water flows into Wills Creek on the north-west and west, into 
Sunfish Creek on the east, and into various tributaries of Little Mus- 
kingum on the south. A hill on the land of George Frock, a half mile 
south-west of the village of Lewisville, is one of the highest points in 
the county. It is one hundred and thirty feet above the upper seam of 
coal, and about three hundred and forty to three hundred and sixty 
above the lower coal found on the South Fork of Wills Creek. A distant 
knob, in the direction south, 25° east, is a little higher. The Lewisville 
hill is on the Marietta road, and, as usual in south-eastern Ohio, the 
road runs over the highest point! The following section was taken in 
passing from the Lewisville hill down to the coal seam on the South Fork 
of Wills Creek : 


. Top of knob. 


Ft. In. 


1 

2. 

8. Blossom of coal. 
4 . 
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Ft In 

B. Shale .......0. scceve ssscncce nanununne sosccsccs senses cocsas coscceses sansen coccee ooeses sousse 3 0 
6. Sandstone .......2. cescsece nennensnn onannann ecccceccesce soeses soseccces sucess covesenes ove 20 
7. Shale ......... 000 vseccscee cocccesvccen onnunn sonannane sonannenn cvcnce none sunnnanan sesces ese 3 0 
8. Limestone ...... ....secee covcne cosces cocses sannun succes sonne socescces cesses soscen cocnes „40 
9. Shale ......000 sscee ns sonnnunns onunne nonnunnen snnennnen cvs annnnn sannan von soccer onnusa seerss 5 0 
10. Limestone ........ .sccscece seanın sonsnu nansun nennen snsnnnnnn snansnnne ences nonaue encase cos 10 
11. Shale, and not seen ..... ....00sseacese seesee cocees once no se enen coenes cocces sonen „230 
12. Buff limestone ..........ccece soveee sonnnn non coves onnnnnnnn nannun nnennnnen conesscce nn „06 
13. Shale .......csecescsese ses coecoeses onnennnen soces cesses soseececs sucess coceas aeses cnssosens 5 0 
14. Limestone ...... ...000cevece sovecs scence vanunn snunan ununnn cocess concee coenseees sans sven 1 0 
15. Not Been .......c000 sesoce nnuone sensnnnne ananen cossesecs nunann cus ananan sonnenane sonne cesses 15 0 
16. Dark clay shale .........000scssesseesosens cossesses annnun snnnun soe san soonnn cesses ananne 15 0 
0 


17. Coal (Cumberland BOAT ) 0.00 cee scenccece con see sscces ces cecces ssccss ses one nsunnenun 1 
(Map XIII, No. 2.) 


On the land of Wm. Smith, section 18, the following section was 
taken: 


Fi In 
1. Limestone 2... ....0..00ccccseccsene sunnun snunanonnnan scenes sennanuen sevens sesces nennun ons 10 
2. Not Exposed .....sccccscsee suunnunnn sonnnuann cocsse nesses secses cee con san see cue san ann . 0 
3. Clay shale ......... ccc cece nun sce cocccnees sos snonnn nen son cresee cesses scscestesecscescsee 8 0 
4. Black slate, with coal plants...........ccscecoescoecce caress cos ese ces cce cesses nunnen 1 3 
5. Coal (Cumberland seam)... .......csscsee ssscccrsccsccscsces scstcevcssescccecsese 1 10 


(Map XIIT., No. 3.) 


The coal has been mined by Mr. Smith to a small extent, and some 
has been taken to Woodsfield. 

On the land of J. R. Fisher, on Sunfish Creek, north of Wm. Smith's, 
a stratum of iron ore nine inches thick is reported by Hon. J. 0. Amos. 
It is thought to be about fifty feet above the Woodsfield (Evans) seam of 


coal. 


WAYNE TOWNSHIP. - 


This township lies south of Summit and west of Center. It is drained 
by the Little Muskingum and its branches. The general character of 
the surface of the hills and valleys corresponds with that of the adjacent 
townships. The land is of fair quality, and some limestones are found, 
which serve to fertilize the soil. 

In this township, as in many of the townships in this county, there is 
little of economic interest or value in the geological features. So far 48 
could be learned, all the seams of coal are thin, and exposures for meat 
urement were not found. It is, however, quite possible that at some 
points the coal may be thick enough to be of considerable practical 
value. No good geological sections were taken in the township. 
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BETHEL TOWNSHIP. 


This is the south-eastern township of the county. It is chiefly drained 
by the waters of Clear Fork of Little Muskingum. The Cumberland 
seam of coal is found in this township, it being readily traceable from 
Elk township, of Noble county, on the west. On the land of Lorenzo 
Manly, section 2, the following geological section was obtained : 


Ft. In. 
1. White limestone (not measured). 
2. Not Oxposed.....ccscosccccsces snnonnen secccsces snes onansensnn ann enennunnnen sro cceseese 25 0 
°3. Sandstone...eeses ccccccees coccce coccccens cesses escece cosencces cocecs nnnenn sosscenss seenes 12 0 
4. Shale ...... cccsccces cocces covssccse cevcesess sonununnn canton ounnan sannnunne sansan snannaner en. 7 0 
5. Coal (Cumberland seam) eo sveeneese ses bees vovene scenes sescceces cesses cesses cenesees 1 10 
6. Clay, “ ec cecees coscce nennen nen sun census snanan sevescees cos esees sence 1 8 
7. Coal, “ Fs eeeseee nme nun seevenese cece nasesence secensees seseeeees 3 0 
8. Clay, sandstone, and shale ............c00cseeee nennen coesscces covens seccen coeee tee 9 0 
9. Impure limestone ...... cccsece cencecces corrercns sense sncveeses cossees fae covens cosees 1 0 
10. Shale ......... cescecece ccccce nosneunen soscesces succes secces sessescns conseuses cossasces seeees 8 0 
11. Sandstone... .......c- ccceccece coscce soccsccee sossnccce snccen sesces coceee secces cesses soeees 18 0 
12. Red shale ......... sesccccce cvcses coscssces evcees soscesese cesses sonnnunnı sasces sannnnnan see 6 0 
13. White limestone .......0. scscccssesccves sennununn socece cossenecs secces sunnnn sunsen seeces 2 0 


Bed of Indian Run. (Map XIII., No. 21.) 


Mr. Frank Halliday, in the same section, has mined the same seam of 
coal quite extensively. The coal must be found in all the hills in its 
proper geological horizon. © 


WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Bethel. It borders Ludlow, in Washington 
county, on the south. It is drained by Clear Creek and other tributaries 
of. the Little Muskingum. 

The Cumberland seam of coal is found in this township, but so far as 
could be ascertained it is in limited ‘development Very little coal has 
been mined in the township. The village of Graysville i is supplied from 
Indian Fork, in Bethel township. 

On the land of J. Knowlton, section 24, we find the following geologi- 
cal section: 


Ft. In. 
1. Buff limestone ........ cccccece onenen covcccces coscen nenunnaen sesseeees ensanannn seeseeres 80 
2. Shale .......cc01 sssscvers coves ceesse assesses sosvecees socees seseseces ssssssassosscseesecsee 15 0 
3. Sandstone... .ssocccsce sevcscace socccces soccer soscns voces sansnnenn senses socnes sevecsens 8 0 
4. Shale ...... ..cccsvee cevcscvee oncsee ounenunnnnen onanen nanann aunenn soseesecs sansan senses sovees 4 0 
B. Coal .......00 seceee nennen covcencee cosevces cocsee seeene secece cecees nenne: soseen sessenee: ees „10 
6. Olay .zoasssusesonsonse snsnnnnun suuunnnnn snnsne nasnas on sane anaunn sonnen sansen sarnan anansn nenne 2 6 
7. Coal ...22. see cee ceccascce vovcccces secencens sunnannen sessececs soonesecs seeeee eeeesoeee coneeves 1 0 


Bed of run. (Map XIII., No. 20.) 
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Traces of two higher seams of coal were seen, but the seams are no- 
where opened. They are probably thin. Limestones are found in the 
hills, which tend to fertilize the soil. 


BENTON TOWNSHIP. 


This township is situated upon the southern border of the county. It 
is east of Washington and west of Jackson townships. The Little Mus- 
kingum River flows through it. 

No very interesting geological facts were obtained here, the only coal 
seam mined, so far as could be learned, being one of the higher ones. The 
upper part of the seam is often quite slaty. On the land of Eli Eddy, 
section 1], the seam is mined, and found to be three feet thick. This 
seam is believed to be the same as that found on the lands of Wm. Raper 
and George Shy, section 34, Jackson township. 

About thirty feet below the coal in Jackson township is found nodular 
iron ore. It is worth looking for in the same geological horizon in Ben- 
ton, for it may be found to exist in a regular seam of much value. 

In section 18 a seam of coal is reported to be four feet thick—three feet 
of it slaty—overlain by thirty feet of sandstone. 


PERRY TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Washington, and is wholly upon the waters 
of the Little Muskingum. There is much ‘limestone in many of the 
hills, and the soil is generally good. 

Coal is seen at several points. At Basil Dye’s, section 21, the seam is 
unusually thick for this region. A geological section at this place re- 
vealed the following: 


Ft. In. 
1. Shale ......... sssscccse covnccsee cossceses narnuanen namen snanansen sannan ee Tonnen snnunn cocens 6 0 
2. Hard, brittle limmestone............sssese sescevene snnanannn nanson avevceese ceases secnse 0 10 
3. Laminated crumbling limestone. ........ ...sccccsccsses coeneecccccs cers cocees - 6 0 
4. Not SOOM ...... .sssccnce coscesves sonnennnn sansne seeceeece senpan senses nenene nannon seceeeaes - 8 0 
5. Fine-grained greenish sandstone............scsece osonunson conses snennu con sce seces 5 0 
6. Laminated blue limestone........... .ssscccs seccesess sescvcces sunene doves coceee ses 2 0 
7. Hard blue limestone......... sscsceccssee sausun cece conven annenn cee sen cesces sve nun ces 30 
8. Not exposed... ......cscosscecssecescosces soccer ces secsee soones crevasses nnenen nen nenne ace 80 0 
9. Shale... ... 8 0 
10. Coal........ 1 86 
11. Clay shale ~ O 4 
12. Coal....... w 27 


(Map XTII., No. 8.) 


This seam of coal is thought to be the Cumberland seam, and is 8 
grouped on the map. There are so many changes of dip and undula- 


¢ 
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tions of the strata through all this region, that it is very difficult to 
make out the equivalents. 

At Alexander’s Mill, section 3, in this township, another section was 
taken, showing the coal.and associated strata, as follows: 


Sandstone........... sccses suanasann sonnnnne sonanannn ceases nennen ssecesces wo veee sresee cence 
Clay shale ........ccccecscs onsnonnannnanen coacecon coscsenoe sunane secnecses sosses cesses acs 
Coal, somewhat slaty ......... ccssccess anenonane crovecses nanunnnnn nonnnonen sensenscses 
Clay shale, with coal plants ......... ..ccsece sosonossnnonann onununnen sessesces « - 


‘ 
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Clay and clay shale, with nodules of siderite OTe ......... .sse0e nennen - 
11. Limestone, nodular......... eo0...:- ccsccones cecescnse cosescers sveaccees wessesers one 
12. Shaly limestone ...........0000 cee onn one nanononon voces secon cee ces ces nassen see 

13. Limestone 20... 0.0... 000 see cee cee cee see coe cee cee ences nn een eee cee eve secs see ann see see ens 
14. Clay shale to bed of creek ...... ...... 0.2 cee cee cee cre cesses nen nce cee soe nnn cee cen ove 
‘(Map XIII., No. 7.) 
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Another seam of coal is reported as having been found eleven feet be- 
low the bed of the creek, or about thirty feet below the other seam. We 
had no opportunity to see it. The seam given in the section is opened 
and wrought in section 35, in the same township. It is also mined in 
Center township. . 


JACKSON TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies upon the Ohio River. The dividing ridge between 
the Ohio and Little Muskingum waters extends through the western and 
north-western portions of the township. There is a long stretch of rich 
alluvial land bordering the Ohio River. This must compensate for a 
comparative dearth of valuable minerals. The township is not, how-. 
ever, destitute of coal, but the quality is not the best; and there is also. 
promise of iron ore. 

On the land of Wm. Raper, section 34, the following section was taken :. 


Ft. In. 
1. Laminated sandstone... ....c.csecssceccesccecsscsesccsescsscssccececessssserssceees 12 0 
2. Sandy Shale ..........0. snnoonnsn nenne ose onunne sunnnnune nannun snnnnu seseee cocsesses senees 8 0 
3. Coal, upper three feet slaty ..... „u... scsccscs cesses sonnanune nanunn vosces nunnen oes 4 0 
4. Underclay, sandstone, and sandy Shales .......0. csccossce covscevee soonsreeeae 30 0 
5. Red shale, with ore near the top .........cc.sscsenceesoncesseccessesssecessessee BOO 
6. Heavy sandrock...... scscsecscocese sovese cesses cvsene cece senses sus see cee cee ces ene sus 25 0: 
7. Shale, with traces Of Coa] .......00ssecsecescescce ces covenecccccsccsssccsscsecseesere LO O 
8. Buff sandy limestone ............ccececcesee coscccee nennen sunnenonnnen snnnnn specs cos 010: 
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Ft. In. 
9. Laminated sandrock ........... snnaonnan sosses ssscceces enenenen sncens specesces sun ses 30 @ 
10. Shale oo. ccs cc nanunssensnsunnen sonen ene see nen see ene coe coe see oncesoneesorenses ces 18 0 
11. Limestone ...... sr... 200000 non00n onnnsu vee see nun cesses ensces sun svceer nun coosseses eee 1 0 
12. Shale ........00. sccssceee cssscveee soceccens sonnnunun sononnonn onuonnnen sonses senscenes sasnen 8 0 
13. Sandstone.. ...... ccccece cre scaree sonnnnnse sonnnnnnn seston sessescce sosssnnen nennen ansnen 5 0 
14, Shale, and not seen ...... 12. .ccecs cossccece unnner anunne nsuunaunn annnan snnannennnasene 22 0 
15. Samdstone ......... ccc senonsoon onagnunne coseecees scececces ssssceons soscen svcees seseee - 40 
16. Buff limestone .........  seceaes sassanann seneceses snsnnnnns cossssons sesces snonan sreeee 1 0 
17. Shale.. ... ws decane cesses sas ace snnonsnen cesses secsssees OF O 
18. Limestone layers, ‘white and buff. sanson Ae) cence censesons ceccee cee tens sonne „11 0 
19. Hard, greenish, fine-grained sandstone .. neecesccsceneseccccsessseee 3 O 
20, Interval to Ohio River ............s0sceecosere sosessees senses accees nassen coeeee one „ 50 0 


(Map XIII., No. 28.) 


The last three items of the above section are not included in the map. 
The limestone in No. 18 of the section is sometimes burned into lime. 

The same seam of coal seen on Mr. Raper’s land is mined by Mr. George 
Shy, who lives also in section 34. The seam measures three feet, the 
upper part showing the usual slaty character. Iron ore is found thirty 
feet below the coal. It is not yet known to constitute a regular layer. 
Mr. Shy has dug a ton or more of it. A sample of the ore was analyzed 
by Prof. Wormley, and found to contain only 12.13 per cent. of metallic 
iron. | 

CENTER: TOWNSHIP. 


This township is central in the county, and in it is Woodsfield, the 
county seat. Sunfish Creek flows through it on the northern part, and 
branches of the Little Muskingum drain the southern portion. 

The seams of coal in this township are, so far as seen, thin, although 
they are mined for the home supply. Some very superior iron ore is 
found in the red clay shales west of Woodsfield. 

The following geological section is a grouping of the more important 
strata seen in passing from Woodsfield north, down into the valley of 
Sunfish Creek: 


Ft. In 
1. Red clay shale, with nodules of iron OTe ......... secsssese sncces coses cenees 90 
2. Red shale, with a little ore........... coseosnes snnsen soccer cocces cocces susanenen ons „26 0 
3. Limestone .. ess se snccensesccencccsscerecscsscecass Lb OQ 
4. Red shale, with nedules of 0 ore eat bottom . essen vncercacecescceccesecacecesecece 27 O 
5. Not exposed ...... eononnnonnen sonannunn onnunn cnccne cusses scceecees snnnen sescences secees „51 0 
6. Coal, reported ........ 0.00. sonsnonns nuancn sececs aunnanunn aunnnn nenene senannene sonen nen - O 6 
7. Not S@@M iu... ..00 cccccs coerce svcnscscs coves nunannunn succes senses non cscens sos seeees seeces „230 
8. Coal (stripped west of Woodsfield) .......... secccsces cosnscces snonnasannnnene „16 
9. Chiefly shales, with some nodular ore (west of Woodsfield)......... „70 0 
10. Blossom of coal. 
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Ft. In. 
11. Not seen ...... cuuoonans snonnn vanunnnen sunnen annannnannnn sannannen nonnunnn seceee sovcesees 91 0 
12. Sandstone.......ssen sun css soscsccce secccccce sonces snananne nansunen nassnnensensenn conees 5 0 
13. Shale ......... sescsccas vosves sonnunnen secces soccesese cases sansannne cesses onnannsnn senceses 4 0 
14. Coal (Cumberland BEAIN )..... sseccese sone nenn nnuen ssewesces cocees conses snanensce 1 8 
15. Clay, “ COAL plants ........00eseseeeee sesevves + peseee seeees . 2 8 
16. Coal, ue oa scecees cecees cncuee costes cou cus nen ann ces oss aan mm 0 2 
17. Clay, “ EL sasepece conces snsnsannn annunn ere soneee nnnsnsnen sesceeee sae 0 5 
18. Coal, “ ME annnsn castes concen soscen senses secues ansnsn snnssesannen one 0 10 
19. Underclay. 

(Map XIII., No. 6.) 


The measurements of the lower coal were made at the bank of Stephen 
Evans, where the coal is mined by a drift-way. This is a good locality 
for finely preserved coal plants. There is by the road-side, as we de- 
scend from the high ground into the valley, a heavy sandrock, twenty 
feet thick (not given in the foregoing section), the place of which is 
twenty or twenty-five feet above the blossom of coal marked No. 8 in 
the section. The thin coal, No. 6, may be directly under the sandstone, 
although not seen at this point. 

On the land of Robert Pope the same seam of coal as that mined by 
Mr. Evans is seen, with the following subdivisions: 


Ft. In. 
1. Coal 2.2.00. sonun0nnn soosecces costes none nennnanun sue seessees nesees snnsnnann asseee sesseees 1 8 
2. Clay 0... seccoccccee srcccace unonen convse nannannan nonnon anannn cucsee eoseseece onnnonensnne ~ 0 4 
3. Coal 2... 22.020 nnn ces cvecceccccce sannen cocenence annnnnnnn sonescces consccees nunnannen sosseenes 0 2 
4. Clay 2. ..cccsces cesnevees soreseras sonnnnnnn sos sunann nun sescosses nnanon nennen senesvens abeereess 0 6 
5. CO@l 22.200 seccsccen annenn sssse cosece cesses snnnnn secces seesseess seeeacess onsene ananen secees - 0 2 
6. Clay .........25 snansonn sonusumennunn annnnn svscecccresansccs covens see annnan nen seneesens seeees 0 4 
Te CO] assassseon veseccne cosescnes seseecens sreceeses sonnnannn soccesses snasseeus ceseneeee oneces 09 


The geological section, including this coal, is seen-on Map XIII, No. 4. 
In the bed of Sunfish, a little above the water, we find on the land of 
Henry Windland a fine stratum of cement limestone. It is about sev- 
enty-five feet below the Evans seam of coal. The geological section at 

this point is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Coal (Evans seam)—not measured. 
2. Not Oxposed..........0. secoccces cssececes sannsunan sonnnenee soceesens sesccenss ovcees soevenes 61 0 
3. Limestone ........... FREUEPPPLUEPPRPLEPPPPPEPPPEFEFPPFNERFELTTEIRIPRERELLEFPETPETSRERRER - 4 0 
4. Magnesian, or cement, limestone .1....... sonennuue auunnnenn sensnnuun sonnsnonn ove 10 
5. Shale ...........cssccces snnnnnuen cos sceses sonunn san see cee san sunnen nennen san man ces nun nen une - 6 0 
6. Limestone ........... a0 ee eaen cnn cue sunsannns aanann aan son concn ses nun an season seceee seeees ~ 10 
7. Clay shale ........ .....c000 cesnse cosces cnsces nanunn sovensees soccce consas soeees sovces nesees 2 0 
8. Cement, or magnesian, limestone............c000s scosceces enssccces cesses onen - 56 0 
9. Limestone ........... sonenouen socsncves con nun see nen cee cce coe onnnne ann san ann ene one tesces cvs 4 0 


(Map XIII, No. 5.) 
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A sample of the lower cement limestone taken from near Henry Wind- 
land’s Mill was analyzed by Professor Wormley, with the following re- 
sult: 


Silicious Matter.........ss.ceceressscascescccscoes sescesces coosceses ances sessesece zernnnnen 20.90 
Alumina and sexquioxide of irom ...... ......- cessocees coscesees onanonene sanununne - 6.10 
Lime, carbonate ...... csccersee socscsces oonuon cossences cossccess ne kanns ananen nanann anancn „ 4400 
Magnesia, carbonate ........ssccesee socscsece nunnannen soveee ee vase sonnunnen sansonarn anenne 29.02 
I Pobalanunnn aeneenune suences sansnenne cansuease cesses sncase oneeseoes anseseess euseus nennen 100.02 


This limestene has a handsome appearance, and with proper treat- 
ment should make a good cement lime. 

The iron ore found in the red shales west of the town is very pure 
and excellent, as will be reen from the following analysis by Professor 
Wormley: 


Specific gravity........cscssssesccsscsees cassee escees nsec secees sessee succes cesses seveenees 2.900 
Water ......0.cecece sonnonann onnnau nennen onunen snnnnuunn supses vecees sosensces cece en erences anne 2.00 
Silicious matter... ......... sescssees eee Cee snnnuane seceneece seccees « cosves sosces nonsaneı ~ 13.28 
Iron, sesquioxide ...... .. kaonnanen tannunnna nannannen senses aannnunen senses sannın saneonene - 7711 
ALUMINA ......... sooonanus onsnnunsn nannnn sannan sannanann onnannone anunnunnn cnseus narsnnnnn ons „440 
Manganese ......... cseecccce snnannenn snnnensan consesees aonannnne sunnannne snonanunn sannenues - 0% 
Lime, Carbonate .......00 cescee one sonnenene sen nannen sonnunnen onnnunnan svsesenes sesonsees en 1.19 
Magnesia, carbonate ...... suncsonar onunnonen sonansnan senunn covers sone Be cencee csesee ones 0.30 

Total .....022- scorosees scsscsssnesseessenes snenunnns sonnnnnen sennnnsen sosnarnen sesssenes 99.34 
Metallic iron ...... 2.2000 000002000 0nu sen nnneonannennonu nen nnnonnonn ren ons snnnan sen enenenseeen 05:08 
Phosphoric acid ...... ses scence saunon sunune annnan sansnuune sannnanae asuonuonn cossen costes trace. 


This is scarcely a hydrated sesquioxide or limonite, the percentage of 
water being only 2. The iron made from this ore would be admirably 
adapted to the manufacture of Bessemer steel. 

At Stead’s Mill, section 27, the following geological section was taken: 


Ft. In 
1. Crumbling limestone, somewhat magnesian........... Saunen coseseess sonen 2 0 
2. Interval not exposed ......... cssssscs cocces suunse sonnnenen cecees sesepense soseccees „148 0 
3. Sandstone....... 2. cccece cocsce css cccese nunnun socsee sauna manner senses nen sun ans sesseeces ~10 0 
4. Shale:........... ononoonun socscssce nas senses ceases sovssense seenseess soosoeess secees cossesess - 6 0 
5. Sandstone ........ ccccccecs sevessces snunnnnen sensanane cvseee sunananur auunsonnn onnnanner eos 10 
B. Coal sen esse cee oonnunnunnannen sun nennen sen sunnannne aunnannan saseseoss soe sanunn sonsnsece 0 2 
7. Black bituminous slate ...... 2.0... soanenuen snnnanann enennn sonann sansannnn onsuncone .~ 3 0 
*8. Coal 0... ...200 veces seovecses consoveee sonnnnnan sesees snannunen scenes soeees senees ssnnen seanes 0 2 
9. Shale. aves cones ¢ - O 6 
10. Coal ....ccore ccscanace ononen cocses seen dnons enansnunn seceee senses cosseneee sonces soenscces ous ~ 10 
1. Clay ........... Cececees ce nsscsceesasceceencecsseecesecs seseeeeeees sosceseos se scaseceescceccses - 3 0 
12. Coral ......2. sesces coves onnnannan sansen coves cones sunnan ances ences sersceces sesees sasees one 0 6 


(Map XIU., No. &) 
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In passing down Standing Stone Branch of Sunfish Creek from Woods- 
field we find traces of two or three seams of coal. The upper one has 
supplied a little coal from stripping. This is ninety feet below the level 
of the street in front ef the Star House. Below this are traces of a so- 
called pottery seam, the underclay of which is used for making ware. 
This pottery seam must be one hundred and thirty to one hundred and 
forty feet above the cement limestone. The place of the Evans coal is 
about seventy-five or eighty feet above the same limestone. There is on 
Standing Stone a heavy sandrock, forty feet thick, seen near the old pot- 
tery works. It is a firm and durable stone, but hard to work. Under- 
neath it are clays and shales, and a trace of a coal seam. 

On the land of A. Chrisner, section 14, on Standing Stone, three miles 
east of Woodsfield, a geological section was taken, which is seen on Map 
XIII., No. 12. Here both the cement limestone and the Evans coal are 
seen. 

From Chrisner’s the descent of the water of Standing Stone and Sun- 
fish to section 25, in Adams township, a distance of four and a half miles 
in a straight line, is by aneroid barometer one hundred and seventeen 
feet. The cement limestone, which is in the bed of Standing Stone at 
Chrigner’s, is in section 25, Adams, thirty feet above the bed of Sunfish. 
This gives a dip of eighty-seven feet, or about nineteen feet per mile. 
Below the cement limestone comes in a heavy sandrock. 


ADAMS TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Center, and directly upon Sunfish Creek, 
which passes through the middle of it from west to east. The geology of 
the township is simple, for the cement limestone of Center township, 
with the seam of coal about eighty feet above it, is easily traced all the 
way down the creek through the township. In some places it is thirty 
feet above the stream, while at Cameron it dips below it. In one place 
a well-defined arch is made by the limestone group. 

A geological section was taken on the land of Jacob Weekly, section 25, 
which is given in Map XIIL., No. 13. 

Here we have one of the very best developments of coal seen in the 
county. There are four feet three inches of coal, exclusive of two thin 
clay partings, one two and a half inches, and the other one inch thick. 
Over the coal is a foot of slate, and over the slate sandstone. If there 
were a railroad up the valley of Sunfish to Woodsfield, this would be the 
source of supply for the region west. 

In the neighborhood of Cameron, and partly on the land of John 
Boughner, in section 13, a geological section was taken, which is given 
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on Map XIII., No. 14. In this section are three seams of coal above the 
cement limestone—one the Jacob Weekly seam, about eighty feet above, 
another only seen in its blossom or stain, ninety-six feet higher, and a 
third, reported to be three feet thick, sixty-four feet above the second. 
The lower seam is mined successfully for the supply of several, neighbor- 
ing villages and mills. The upper seam is probably thick enough to be 
worked. 

At Cameron the cement limestone dips below Sunfish Creek, and does 
not I think, reappear at any point down the stream. 

On the lands of Mr. Moberly and Leonard Twinem the same shales 
‘found north of Woodsfield are seen, with similar promise of iron ore. 
The nodules appear to be of larger average size. The ore is excellent. 


SUNBURY TOWNSHIP. 


This township is situated on the northern border of the county. It 
lies upon the high ridge dividing the waters of Captina Creek, in Bel- 
mont county, on the north, and those of.Sunfish Creek on the south. 
The principal drainage, however, is toward the latter stream. While 
there is much smooth and comparatively level land along the summit of 
the broad ridge, the southern slope is somewhat roughened by the tribu- 
taries to Sunfish, which in many places have scored for themselves deep 
and rocky channels. In the geology of the township little of economic 
importance and value could be found. The chief seams of coal of Bel- 
mont county are far beneath the surface. In Wayne township, Belmont 
county, which lies directly north of Sunbury, the upper Barnesville, or 
Cumberland, seam is near the bed of Captina Creek. If the Evans coal, 
on Sunfish, north of Woodsfield, is the same seam, it is evident that it 
must be far below the general surface in Sunbury. In Washington town- 
ship, Belmont, in scetion 27, on Crab-Apple Fork, are three seams of coal, 
which come in above the one last mentioned. They are respectively 
about ninety, one hundred and thirty, and one hundred and seventy-five 
feet above the upper Barnesville seam, the seams being three feet seven 
inches, two feet, and five feet (reported) thick. These are also below the 
surface of the Sunbury Ridge. 

Near Beallsville is a thin seam of coal, perhaps one hundred and twenty 
feet below the level of the village, which is sometimes stripped for local 
use. As we descend a valley to the south we find, about one hundred and 
twenty feet below this coal, under a heavy sandrock, a streak of black 
bituminous shale, which doubtless represents a coal horizon, although at 
this point no coal was found. About forty feet lower was an apparent 
stain of coal. It is possible that these traces may be the impoverished 
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representatives of the two upper seams referred to on Crab-Apple Fork, in 
Washington. It may be that at other points in Sunbury they may be 
found of some value. 

At another place two blossoms of coal were seen on Piney Creek, one 
. low in the valley, and the other one hundred and twenty or one hundred 
and thirty feet higher. It was impossible to determine their exact 
stratigraphical position in the general series. The inquiries made by 
Hon. Mr. Amos and myself in this township were not rewarded by any 
definite information respecting any coal seam of value. It is, however, 
not improbable that somewhere these high seams—generally thin and 
unimportant—may be found sufficiently thick for werking and adequate 
to all local demands. 


SALEM TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Adams, and has the Ohio River for its east- 
ern border. Sunfish Creek passes through the township from west to 
east, emptying into the Ohio at the village of Clarington. Possum Creek, 
which empties into the Ohio two or three miles below Clarington, drains 
the southern part of the township. 

In descending Sunfish Creek the cement limestone, which is about 
eighty feet below the Woodsfield seam of coal, dips below the stream in 
the neighborhood of Cameron, in the western part of Adams township. 
From Windland’s Mill, in Center township, to Cameron, this limestone 
has been found to dip to the eastward nearly with the fall of the creek. 
But in Salem township, the fall of the creek, as it approaches the Ohio 
River, is probably less, and thus the cement stratum would have its place 
somewhat below the bed of the creek at Clarington. The Woodsfield 
coal should be about eighty feet above. We find a seam of coal at several 
points in the lower part of the Sunfish valley, which is the continuation 
of this seam. It is seen most distinctly at the bank of Jacob Mehl, a 
fourth of a mile up Negro Run, a branch of Sunfish, about a mile from 
Clarington. Here the seam shows the following subdivisions: 


Ft. In. 
1. Coal ......000 scccee coocceces sun sus sceces snnnnansn nenun son ences ern coceen ene ces see cee cee aes „16 
2. Clay... 01 
3. Coal ...... csccosece nannnannnnannun coccssseeses coe ano soeensnen sescesces ca srecsseee susanne en 0 6 
4. Clay .....0.. sscace cscccsccscncerccsccsce nannnuss secsescee sannsn ansannenn copnesces sonsonsnn ses 03 
B. Coal ........ 12 000000000 sunsonure sun nonananen nenaannnn nunnannnn onsnnusce susansnus sesces secees 0 4 
6. Underclay ......0. sescccese nonnannan sonnan anunnnnne ssasccece nonsunuen cocsscees nennen sacnee 2 4 


At Clarington the same seam is mined by Jonathan Jones, where we 
find the upper bench of coal one foot six inches, separated by an inch 
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parting from a lower bench of four inches. The lowest bench found at 


_ Mr. Mehl’s bank was not noticed here. The Jones seam of coal at Clar- 


ington is about twenty-five feet above the top of the shaft sunk to reach 
the Wheeling seam of coal. The. shaft is now filled with water, and I 
could learn little of the strata through which it passed. In the debris 
around the shaft I saw fragments of cement limestone. It was re 
ported thıt this cement limestone came from about fifty feet below the 
top of t!.e shaft, or about seventy-five feet below the coal. This is about — 
the rl..ce of the cement stone, with reference to the Woodsfield seam of 
coal. Is the Woodsfield, or the Jacob Weekly (of Adams township), seam 
of coal the same as the upper Bellair and upper Barnesville seam? I 
have so given it in the grouping -on the map, not as a settled fact, but as 
the more probable determination. It is very difficult to carry the exact 
place of a seam of coal through long ridges and highlands, such as hem 
in the Sunfish valley on the north and west. The dip is unknown both 
in rate and direction, and the seams of coal are often subject to very 
great changes in thickness and quality. 

If the Clarington coal seam, twenty-five feet above the shaft, is the 
upper Barnesville seam, then the shaft, eighty feet deep, is deep enough 
to reach the Wheeling seam; at least. the seam could not be far below, 
for the greatest interval I have found between the two seams is one hun- 
dred and five feet. The shaft should certainly have been sunk a few feet 
lower before abandonment, or a trial boring should have been made. Ifthe 
seam above the shaft is not the upper Barnesville, or upper Bellair, seam, 
if must be the one found in Belmont county some ninety feet higher— 
the first seam below the tunnel at Barnesville—and in that case the shaft, 
or boring, must be sunk ninety feet deeper to reach the Wheeling seam. 
But the shaft is deep enough to have passed through the upper Barnes 
ville seam, but nothing was seen of this, so far as I could hear. The 
probability is, I think, in favor of regarding the coal above the shaft as 
the upper Barnesville seam, which is the Cumberland seam of Guernsey, 
Noble, and Washington counties. Ifa few feet had been bored below the 
bottom of the shaft without finding the Wheeling seam, we might have 
serious doubts in regard to finding it at all. At Somerton, in Belmont 
county, its horizon was passed through in boring, and no coal was found. 
In several counties between Meigs and Belmont it is subject to great 
ehanges, and it often disappears altogether. There are certain areas 
where it is continuous and uniform, where a shaft might be sunk to it, 
with a strong antecedent probability of finding the seam in good develop- 
ment; but asa rule it is not safe to sink.a shaft to find this or any other 
seam of coal in Ohio, without first making a trial boring. 
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Besides the seam supposed to be the upper Barnesville, or Cumberland 
seam, mined by Mr. Jones, near Clarington, and by Mr. Mehl, on Negro 
Run, there are in Salem two well-defined seams higher in the hills—one 
about one hundred feet above Mehl’s seam, and the other about seventy 
feet higher. Both of these have been opened, but are little worked. 

In passing up Negro Run we find on the land of Abraham Long, sec- 
tion 2, both of these seams. The geological section is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Coral ... 2.2... cree oononn soncee coscee ons scececscs nun cecess secsen sossensepssccssceses casneees 2 O 
2. Shales, with a little sandstone ......... ssscccsce coovences sosces sonnsane 0s soeseece 70 0 
B. Coal ......00. s.sece nunnanune sonccnces cosvesces sannanner nennnnune seesceces sneevesce sencoesescs 2 10 
4. Slate parting ........ccccccssscses nennen nnnnnunen secnes soeeceeee vonnnnnnn sevens seston soese 0 2 
BD. Ooal .....!erocsusonnunnnen oon snnson ceases sonen coceee sonnen sunssnnnn senses coreaeous neuen tes 0 8 
6. Not seen, probably clay......... 2000 cvcscscescssces sonnannen cnceee sececs cecece enese 0 3 
7. Hard blue slate ..........0 cscccsses cosees cnssce senses cesses sunsen snnnnn nunnen sunsnnennne 06 
8. Blue, sandy, bituminous limestone.. ........ .0..cccessecece soe ence unsnnnunu ces 0 8 
9. Blue slate ...... 220000 ononunanu ccccce cscces sernenuen seaese cos sussncees sananunan neces seeses 2 0 
10. Limestone, weathering buff ......... ..cccssce veccceces sence onnennenn nununn senessen 2 0 


(Map XIII., No. 19.) 


SWITZERLAND TOWNSHIP. 


This is the north-eastern township of the county. The land is gener 
ally high, and, from the ridge running east and west through the center 
of the township, streams flow to the north into Captina Creek, to the 
east into the Ohio, and to the south into Sunfish. The soil is largely 
formed of disintegrated shales and sandstones, and is naturally less rich 
than the more limestone soils, but the German and Swiss farmers have 
done wonders in its cultivation, and there is no better farming in the 
State. Almost every farm has its small vineyard, and other fruits are 
successfully cultivated. There is an air of neatness and thrift quite in 
contrast with the slovenly character of much of our native American 
farming in Southern Ohio. 

On the land of Jacob Davis, in section 3 of range 4, is seen in the bed 
of a stream a seam of coal, reported to be four feet thick, which is the 
same seam as the upper one on the land of Abraham Long, in section 2, 
Salem township. The coal is somewhat slaty. It is given in Map 
XIII., No. 22. Above this seam of coal no other coal was seen in climb- 
ing three hundred and sixty-eight feet to the top of a high knob on the 
farm of Charles Dota, about two miles to the north or north-east of Mr. 
Davis’s, in section 3. On the summit of the knob are several feet of 
crumbling limestone. Below the limestone are red and yellow shales, 
below which is a heavy sandrock, nearly fifty feet thick. (See Map XIIL, 
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No. 18.) The highest part of the ridge cannot be less than five hundred 
and fifty feet above the Ohio River, and it may be six hundred feet. 

On the land of Ezekiel Mills is a layer of limestone. It is probably not 
less than one hundred and fifty feet below the limestone on Mr. Dota’s 
hill, Nothing more of geological interest could be found among these 
high hills. 


“ GREEN TOWNSHIP. 


This is an irregularly shaped township, lying west of Ohio township. 
It is drained chiefly by the Little Muskingum River and its branches, 


excepting the eastern part, in which are the heads of Possum Creek. A- 


section was taken on the land of Harvey Huffman, disclosing three 
peams of coal. The section is as follows: 


\ Ft. In. 
1. Blossom of coal. 
2. Not exposed..........ccccososrccccces annunn senses ceaseccrccecas sssesecccccnececs sansnenen nen 72 0 
3. Sandrock.....sceunssoesonunnune sonunnnnnann sannen cosccs sunnon sesescess nunnne sonosunen suncnı 23 0 
4. Shale .........00 aussen cosccvces ananen nunnen zunnun ana nnnnen tannsnenn ananannen sonces succes ses - 3 0 
5. Blossom of coal. 
6. Not exposed ...........scssccecsscvcnccvee: snscersccenssecccesseecesovesseccssneussece nenne . 6 0 
7. BSlaty coal, with shale roof ......... sscsessee covecsccscas sonann sannen secsesses anneor -» 06 
8. Slate parting .......0. sansnn aonenn annnun annune nnnun cases unnuan aunene sonnen sos ananan one „ol 
9. Coral ........ 00s seccee coscccces acces coseee aunnnnnne senses neces snsnnnnnn sucess sonnen snarnn eas 0 9 
10. Parting ...... cccccccscscccecscce concen ccccns una cocces sectas spaces cosssnses anne nenne 01 
11. Coral ........000 cosenssce soccer zonnnnnen sncecs tosses ces cere qeses veveccens soesen nennnn sevces one 0 10 
12. Parting, thin. 
13. Coral ......0. cccsee cncece cocces unnnen coense cose canes seececens cocese cosessene secees sneces eee 0 8 


The middle seam of the above section, or No. 5, is worked near New- 
castle, where it is two feet thick. It is said to be of excellent quality. 
No other seams were seen in this township. 


OHIO TOWNSHIP. 


This township is situated upon the Ohio River. From the curves of 
the river it has a long stretch of river border, and, consequently, a large 
area of rich glluvial valley land. The hills back from the river are very 
high. The north-western portion of the township is drained by Possum 
Creek, which flows in a general north-eastern direction, and empties into 
the Ohio in Salem township. The population is similar to that of 
Switzerland township, and the cultivation of the soil receives very care- 
ful attention. Near Sardis two seams of coal are found—the lower one 
about ninety feet above the Ohio River, and the other about one hundred 
and ninety feet higher. (See Map XIII., No. 10.) The lower was not 
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measured. It is probably the equivalent of the Woodsfield seam. The 
upper seam presents the following subdivisions: 


Ft. In 
1. Shale 0.0... cc. cccee sannnn auunanene snnannana snsces sannnn sonnanune none soneesens sesees PEPPER 30 
3. Clay Se „038 
4. Ca) ...cssnsass onnunnen sanansnnn nensaneen sunnen sonnnnuın sonnonnan sossese © snnanane sosssoees 1 8 


The quality of the coal of the lower bench is good. This seam is re- 
ported to be worked at another point, and found to be four feet thick. 
This measurement probably includes the clay parting. A seam of hard 
blue limestone, two feet thick, is seen about one hundred and forty feet 
below the upper coal. A very long section was taken at Baresville, ex- 
tending to the top of a very high hill, about two miles from the village, 
which disclosed four seams of coal. The lowest one, probably the Woods- 
field seam, is about forty-five feet above low water in the Ohio River. 
This is two feet thick. The next is one hundred and ninety-three feet 
higher, with nine inches of coal in the upper bench, separated from the 
lower bench of two feet by four inches of clay parting. About one hun- 
dred and forty-seven feet higher is the blossom of another seam of coal. 
Nearly three hundred feet higher, and on the summit of the hill, is an- 
other blossom of coal. This hill, by the barometer, is six hundred and 
seventy-nine feet high from the low-water level of the Ohio River. 
About one hundred and thirty-five feet below the top of the hill are six 
feet of limestone, the lower two of which are cement limestone. Eight- 
een feet lower are two feet of sandy limestone. This section is seen on 


Map XIII., No. 11. It is for the most part a weary alternation of sand- 
stones and shales. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF PICKAWAY COUNTY. 


This county lies wholly within the Scioto valley, and is bounded by 
Franklin county on the north, Fairfield and Hocking counties on the 
east, Ross county on the south, and Fayette and Madison on the west. 
The principal affluents of the Scioto within this county are on the east— 
Scipio Creek and Little Walnut Creek; and on the west, Darby Creek 
and Deer Creek. The last mentioned empties into the Scioto in Ross 
county. Deer and Derby creeks are streams of considerable size, which 
rise in the north-west, beyond the limits of the county, and flow through 
it to meet the Scioto. 


SURFACE GEOLOGY. 


The general surface of this county is comparatively level, and consti- 
tutes a part of the broad area of the smooth and unbroken country which 
stretches away to the north and west through a large number of wur 
ties. The valley of the Scioto, which in southern Ross, and in Pike and 
Scioto counties, is gradually diminished in width as it approaches the 
Ohio River, becomes in Pickaway county wide enough to include nearly 
all the county. No high, rough hills border the river; but in the dis 
tance, especially on the east, we find a somewwat elevated horizon, as the 
lowlands gradually pass by beautiful undulations into the highlands, 
which divide the waters of the Scioto from those of the Hocking. Its 
-among these gentle hills that we find the finest scenery of the county. 

The whole county is covered with Drift, and every where can we find, 
in gravel or bowlders, evidences of an agency which has brought for 
eign materials and scattered them over the surface. The bowlders ar 
composed of granites, diorites, quartzites, etc., which have come from 
regions north of the lakes. Occasionally a limestone bowlder is seen, 
and much of the Drift gravel is. composed of the same material. The 
whole surface of the county presents the appearance of having been one 
_ the bed of a shallow sea, for the gravel and sand show ripple marks and 
other modifications, such as water only could produce. The bowlders 
were, as I think, dropped from floating ice. They are seen almost evely 
where, but perhaps more along the eastern edge of the county, especially 
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in Salt Creek township, and may be traced in diminished numbers for a 
considerable distance down the Salt Creek valley. This Salt Creek pre- 
sents to the geologist some very interesting features. It rises in Salt 
Creek township, within the proper basin of the Scioto valley, but leaves 
the basin and curves to the eastward for many miles among the high 
hills of Hocking and Vinton counties, to come back into the narrowed 
valley of the Scioto in the south-east corner of Ross county. To make 
this distance it has been obliged to work out a deep channel for itself in 
the Waverly sandrock. In some places it flows in a narrow gorge, with 
scarcely room enough upon the banks beneath the cliffs for highways. 
Some of the wildest and most picturesque scenery in the State is to be 
found on the waters of Salt Creek. 

Beneath the surface in the lower valleys of the county we find blue 
and yellow Drift clays. In the blue clays are often found fragments of 
wood. I am indebted to G. W. Hurst, M.D., of Williamsport, for a fine 
specinaen of coniferous wood taken from a well forty-four feet deep. The 
wood is in fine preservation. Iam also under obligations to Dr. Hurst, 
who takes no little interest in these matters, for a sample of fine yellow 
clay, which he thinks of promise as a material for paint. It is entirely 
free from grit, and was deposited as a sediment in very quiet waters. 

The soil of Pickaway county is of great fertility, and this is probably 
the richest county, agriculturally considered, in the Second Geological 
District. The alluvial lands along the Scioto River, Darby and Deer 
creeks are remarkably rich, while the terraced plains, with their lime- 
stone gravels, are scarcely less so. On the uplands the soil is also good. 
So far as I have seen, there is less waste land than in any county in the 
district. Indian corn is, perhaps, the staple crop, and in the summer we 
may ride for miles with scarcely a break in the continuity of the corn- 
fields. With auch soil, with clear and beautiful streams, and with such 
a fine climate, the farmers of Pickaway have a “goodly heritage,” and 
may consider themselves well compensated for the want of the more im- 
portant minerals. 


GEOLOGICAL FORMATIONS. 


The leading features of the geology of the county are simple, and 
easily understood. The Waverly sandstone, Huron shales, and Cornif- 
erous limestone are all found within the county. The Waverly ferma- 
tion, which underlies nearly the whole of Fairfield county, has its line 
of western outcrop along the eastern border of Pickaway. Probably 
nearly all of Salt Creek township is within the range of the Waverly; 
and wherever along the eastern borders of Washington, Walnut, and 
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Madison townships, the eastern highlands project themselves westward 
in spurs, the Waverly will be found. The Waverly sandstone is seen in 
good development on the waters of Salt Creek, in Salt Creek township, 
in Hocking county. Should the proposed railroad to the coal fields in 
Vinton and Jackson counties pass down Salt Creek, through the Salt 
Creek townships of Pickaway and Hocking—a feasible route—valuable 
quarries of this stone might be opened. There would be little superficial 
drift to be removed. Directly west of the line of the Waverly is the 
great Ohio Black Slate of the former geologists, the Huron Shale of Dr. 
Newberry, which dips beneath the Waverly to the east. This slate un- 
derlies the larger part of the county, but is generally so buried by the 
Drift and other surface materials as to be seldom seen. It appears, how- 
ever, in the beds of Darby and Deer creeks. At Williamsport, in Deer 
Creek township, there is a good exhibition of it. Dr. Hurst, of Wil- 
liamsport, has sent me a sample of the slate, prepared for use as a writ- 
ing slate. If by some baking process it be rendered harder and tougher, 
and, consequently, more like the metamorphic slates of Vermont and 
Wales, this great deposit of slate might become of economic importance. 
There are many places in Ohio where it might be quarried at very slight 
cost. In the slate at Williamsport are sometimes found thin flakes of 
asphalt, or hardened bitumen, but not in sufficient quantity to be valu- 
able. The same substance is found in the black slate elsewhere. At 
Willlamsport we find small quantities of iron pyrites, or bi-sulphide of 
iron, imbedded in the slate. It is of no value, except for the manufac 
ture of copperas, or sulphate of iron; and for this purpose, it does not 
exist in sufficient quantity. _ 

The Black Slate formation where measured in the Ohio River hills is 
a, little over three hundred feet thick. It extends from the Ohio River 
to Lake Erie, and is one of the most distinct and noticeable features of 
our Ohio geology. The black color of this slate is derived from the large 
amount of bitumen it contains. Prof. Wormley, Chemist of the Geological 
Survey, reports the volatile matter (bitumen chiefly) as 8.40 to 10.20 per 
cent. This is nearly one-fourth as much as we find in some bituminous 
coals. We have, therefore, in the three hundred and twenty feet of . 
black slate, bituminous matter enough to furnish with the requisite bitu- 
men a seam of coal from sixty to eighty feet thick. The conditions 
under which this formation was deposited involved comparatively quiet 
water, charged with a constant supply of fine sediment, with which there 
was at all times commingled organic matter, which alone could have 
furnished the bitumen. The even distribution of the bitumen through- 
out the entire mass of the sediments would imply that the water abound- 
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ed with the minuter forms of vegetable or animal life. Thus far, search 
for these forms has been unrewarded. After a failure by myself, I placed 
samples of the slate in the hands of Prof. Wormley, whose skill in mi- 
croscopic researches is well known, and whose instruments are of the 
most perfect kind. Thus far his search for distinct organisms has been 
unsuccessful. It is reasonable to suppose that the organisms contained 
no silica or lime, and that in their decomposition and bituminization all 
organic structure was destroyed. 

The black slate is an evident source of rock ojl, or petroleum. It af- 
fords oil readily by artificial distillation, but we find abundant evidence 
that it is distilled naturally. At numerous points we find springs of oil 
at the top of the slate. Generally they are in the lowest layers of the 
overlying Waverly sandstone, as if the ascending oil (for oil, being 
lighter than water, is upward in its tendency) had been intercepted by 
the sandstone, and had flowed out between its more open layers. Such 
oil springs abound in the western part of Scioto and eastern part of 
Adams counties. In the black slate are often found septaria, or large cal- 
careous concretions, which are generally hollow, and contain crystallized 
calcite, and often shining globules of asphaltum. Near Delaware, and 
further north, they contain the remains of fishes of the most remarkable 
size and form. Oil is easily distilled from this black slate, but the yield 
is not large, and such distillation will be unprofitable while the earth 
yields petroleum so bountifully. The slate, when burnt and pulverized, 
is said to answer an excellent purpose for coating for roofs, when mixed 
with coal tar. Wells bored in the black slate often strike fissures charged 
with combustible gas, and the gas may be economically used for lighting 
and warming dwellings and factories. It is so utilized at Painesville, 
and at other places on the Lake where wells have been bored into the 
black slate. 

Corniferous Limestone—This important formation is found in the west- 
ern part of the county. It is the limestone so largely used at Columbus, 
where it is found on the west side of the Scioto River. The State House, 
the walls of the Penitentiary, etc., etc., were constructed of this stone. 
It contains interesting remains of fishes, shells, etc., already described in 
a previous volume of the Geological Report. In Pickaway county this 
limestone appears in the bed of Deer Creek, a few miles west of Wil- 
liamsport. From this point it should be found northward to Columbus, 
unless buried by Drift and valley deposits. Where the Cincinnati and 
Muskingum Valley Railroad passes over this formation, on the western 
edge of the county, the rock is probably covered by superficial materials ; 
at least I have heard of no quarries of this stone along its line. It 
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appears in the north-western corner of Ross county. The Ohio Canal, in 
passing down the Scioto valley, follows the belt of the black alate, and is 
too far removed from the limestone on the west and the Waverly sand- 
stone on the east to be available as a means of transportation. _ Ä 

The underlying rock strata in the county are too. deeply buried to 
exert any fertilizing effect upon the surface soils. The soil derives its 
peculiar fertility from the calcareous nature of the Drift materials, and 
from the rich alluvial deposits which border the streams. Such soil is 
alone a noble endowment for the county. Coals and ores must in any 
locality be exhausted in time, but the soil of Pickaway, with proper till- 
age, will be a perpetual source of prosperity and wealth. 


GEOLOGY OF FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 


This county is bounded on the north by Licking county, on the east by 
Perry and Hocking, south by Hocking, and west by Pickaway. 

It is noted for the general fertility of its soil rather than for any im- 
portant minerals. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


The county is situated so as to inclyde on the north a portion of the 
level country characteristic of the central part of the State, and on the 
south a portion of the hill region of south-eastern Ohio. The northern 
part of the county is smooth and beautiful, while farther south, along 
the Hocking and some of its tributaries, we find rugged hills and dizzy 
cliffs. Many of the valleys among these hills are broad and very attract- 
ive, not only for their fertility, but as gems of landscape beauty. 

The northern townships, Walnut, Liberty, and Violet, are drained by 
Little Walnut Creek, which empties into the Scioto in Pickawy county. 
Such portions of Bloom, Amanda, and Clear Creek townships as lie upon 
the western slope of the divide between the Hocking and Scioto rivers, 
are also drained by streams flowing into the Scioto. The Hocking River 
is at Lancaster an inconsiderable stream, formed by the drainage of 
Greenfield township, to which are added, near the city, the waters of 
Fetters, Baldwin, and Pleasant runs, which rise in Pleasant township. 
Richland and Rush Creek townships are drained by Rush Creek. At 
Bremen the latter is joined by the East Branch of Rush Creek, which 
flows westward through the central part of Perry county. ' Rush Creek 
empties into the Hocking River at Sugar Grove, in the southern part of 
Berne township. Clear Creek, which rises in Amanda township, flows 
through the north-east corner of Clear Creek township, and threugh 
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nearly the center of Madison, and empties into the Hocking River in 
Hocking county. 

Drift.—The whole county may be included within the area of the 
Drift. In the lower grounds we find in sinking wells the blue Drift 
clays, and every where are to be seen the gravel and bowlders of the 
Drift period. The quantity of Drift materials originally brought into 
the county must have been immense, for from the heads of the Hocking 
must have been obtained the supply of sand and gravel needed to form 
the vast gravel terraces which skirt the river to its mouth. Bowlders 
are found every where in the lowlands and on the highlands. They are 
of all sizes, from that of the famous one on Baldwin’s Run, a.little east 
of Lancaster, which is approximately eighteen feet by sixteen feet in its 
two diameters, down to those only a few inches through. They are gran- 
ites, diorites, quartzites, and other hard rocks, capable of enduring the 
rough usage to which they have been subjected since first they were 
broken from their original beds far north of the lakes. In some cases 
the bowlders are limestone, and so abundant that they are broken up and 
burned for quicklime. This has been done to a considerable extent in 
Fairfield county. 

In the immediate valley of the Hocking we find the modified Drift in 
the form of sand and gravel terraces, which were once great sand flats 
and bars, formed by the stream when it stood from eighty to one hundred 
feet higher than now. Much of the city of Lancaster is built upon such 
a terrace. Underneaththe sand and gravel, and elsewhere in the lower 
grounds, we often find the blue Drift clay containing scattered bowlders. 
In this clay we obtain trunks of trees, roots, twigs, ete., generally of conif- 
erous type. They represent the vegetation which grew in the valleys 
or along the hill-sides at the beginning of the Drift era. Many speci- 
mens of such buried wood have been found in sinking wells in Lancaster. 
The foregoing are the leading facts of Drift phenomena in Fairfield. 
The general subject of the Drift and of Drift agencies is more fully con- 
sidered in Chapter L., in this volume of the Report. 

The geology of Fairfield county is very simple. The county lies wholly 
within the range of the Waverly formation, with a trifling exception of 
a very limited area in the extreme eastern edge of the county. This 
exception is found on the high hill in the neighborhood of East Rush- 
ville. Here, south of the village, we find a thin seam of coal, and other 
rocks characterizing the Coal Measures. It is possible that in the east- 
ern edge of Rush Creek township there may be some hill-tops which be- 
“long to the same formation. There are, however, no available coal seams 
in the county. 


38 
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The Waverly formation is seen at so many points that is impossible to 
designate them. The upper portion of it, or that which lies directly 
beneath the Coal Measures, is well seen in the ravine between East 
Rushville and West Rushville. Here the stone is comparatively fine- 
grained, but is for the most part too soft for use as a building stone. In 
the bank of the creek, below the mill-dam, we find ten or twelve feet of 
bluish sandy shales, which have afforded some new and interesting mol- 
luscan fossils. The usual Waverly fossils are found in the strata above. 
The Waverly sandstone seen in the cliffs along the Hocking is generally 
coarse-grained, often passing into a true conglomerate, and it shows the 
same character in the hills and highlands west of the river. It is more 
commonly of a rich yellow color, but is sometimes a darkish brown. In 
many places the stone is firm in texture, and capable of resisting great 
pressure without crushing. It has been quarried and used, with excellent 
effect, in the beautiful court-house at Lancaster, and in some important 
buildings in Columbus. In the Geological Report for 1869 the quarries 
near Sugar Grove were referred to and commended. Since that time an 
“ increased quantity of the stone has been quarried. In the neighborhood 
of Lancaster are several excellent quarries, but from none of them is 
stone obtained for shipment by canal or railroad. The demand for build- 
ing stone of this quality will constantly increase, and the time is not far 
distant when many extensive quarries will be opened among the hills 
and cliffs which border the Hocking River in this county. The same 
character of coarse-grained Waverly stone is found in Licking county, at 
Hanover, and on the Licking River; but these points are a little more 
distant from Columbus. At Lithopolis is an exposure of the lower part 
of the Waverly formation, and the stone is—what we should expect it to 
be—fine-grained, and showing all the characteristics of the typical Wa- 
verly stone as first quarried at Waverly, in Pike county. The Lithopolis 
stone is of a light drab-color, is of fine, even texture, and easily wrought. 

The natural wealth of the county lies in the Waverly stone and in 
the remarkable fertility of the soil. The latter is adapted to the growth 
of grains and grasses, and upon the hills the leading fruits of the cli- 
mat: grow in luxuriant abundance. Large quantities of grapes are pre 
duced upon the farm of the State Reform School. There are other large 
vineyards among the hills, and considerable wine is made. The general 
character of the cultivation of the soil is excellent, and the farmers are 
generally prosperous and independent, 
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Resıster or Mar XI. or Gnovrep SECTIONS OF WASHINGTON COUNTY. 


Geological section, land of Henry Wagner, Coal Run, Wesley township. 
“ “ Henry Barnes, section 6, “ “ 
« “ Stephen Hobson, “ 36, rT; 66 
“ 4 Pitt Goddard, fraction 7, Fairfield “ 
“ “ John Storts, section 17, Decatur “ 
Coal in section 24, Wesley township; ore in section 18, Palmer “ 
Geological section on Dana farm, below Beverly, Waterford “ 
“ hill below Coal Run village, near Ewart and Mills’s coal 
bank, Adams township. 
Geological section on land of Wm. G. Woodford, near Watertown, Watertown 
township. 
Geological section on land of Wm. Bell, Barlow township. 
“ Harvey Ellenwood, section 16, on Little Hocking, 
Dunham township. 
Geological section, half a mile above the mouth of Little Hocking, Belpre town- 
ship. 
Geological section on land of Henry Ross, one and a half miles above the mouth 
of Big Run, Adams township. 
Geological section on land of Edwin Guthrie, section 28, Belpre township. 
“ “ G. Brown, two miles above mouth of Cat’s Creek 
Adams township. 
Geological section on land of Nicholas Basil, three miles above mouth of Cat’s 
Creek, Adams township. 
Geological section on land of John Spears, half a mile above mouth of Bear 
Creek, Muskingum township. 
Geological section on land of Hugh Jackson, Aurelius township. 
“ narrows on Ohio River, Warren “ 
“ on land of Vincent Payne, Salem “ 
“ near Salem village, Salem township. 
Combined section, upper part of Bear Creek, Salem township. 
Geological section on land of W. Hamilton, section 23, near Germantown, Lib- 
erty township. 
Geological section on land of B. F. Dyar, section 7, Muskingum township. 
“ “ Henry Barnhardt, section 8, Liberty township. 
“ showing the higher shales and sandstones. 
“ branch of Pawpaw Creek, north-west corner of Liberty town- 
ship. 
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Geological section near Perkins’s oil well, No. 1, Lawrence township. 


“ 


township. 


near mouth of Conley’s Run, Newport “ 
on land of Albert Ewing, seetion 34, Ludlow township. 
“ Seth Adams, section 33, Wingett’s Run, Ludlow 


Geological seetion on land of John Goodrich, section 3, two miles from the Ohio 
River, Independence township. 


Geological section on land of Joseph Chris, section 13, on Davis Run, Independ- 


ence township. 


Geological section at Bloomfield, section 21, Ludlow township. 


66 
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on land of C W. Talbot, section 8, Grandview township. 
“ Eli Eddy, seetion 11, Jolly township. 


REGISTER or Mar XII. or GROUPED SECTIONs or NOBLE County AND Sovra HaLr 
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OF GUERNSEY. 


Geological section on land of Horatio Grummond, Adams township, Guernsey 


county. 


Geological section near Bysville, Jackson township, Guernsey county. 


county. 


two miles west of Mt. Ephraim, Seneca township, Noble 


Geological section of Cambridge limestone, Tunnel Hill, Cambridge, Guernsey 


county. 


Geological section at Cambridge, Guernsey county. 


near és [2 


near Cumberland, Spencer township, Guernsey county. 
near Claysville, Westland , “ 


near Scott’s coal mines, Center township, Guernsey county. 
near Campbeil’s Station, Wills “ “ 


on the land of John Anderson, section 8, Richland township, 


Guernsey county. 
Geological section near Salesville, Millwood township, Guernsey county. 


66 
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county. 


near Millwood village, 
Senecaville, Richland township, “ 
near Cassell’s Station, section 23, Adams township, Guernsey 


Geological section on land of Robert Murray, section 13, Jackson township, 
Guernsey county. 


Geological section near Hartford, Valley township, Guernsey county. 


county. 
Geological 


“ 


west of Caldwell, Sharon township, Noble county. 
in section 33, Seneca “ “ 


south-east of Point Pleasant, Valley township, Guernsey 


section in section 13, Center township, Noble county. 


near Williamsburg, Beaver township, Noble county. 
near the ‘ Notch,” Buffalo “ es 
boring at Ava Station, Buffalo “ “ 
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Geological section at Kennonsburg, Wayne township, Noble county. 
“ two miles north of Williamsburg, Beaver township, Noble 
county. 
Geological section at Hiramsburg Station, Noble township, Noble county. 
“ on land of Mr. Hastings, section 15, Beaver township, Noble 
county. 
Geological section on southern slope of hill between Seneca Creek and Wills 
Creek, Noble county. 
Geological section near Archer’s store, section 6, Enoch township, Noble county. 
near “ Soak’em,” Olive township, Noble county. 
“ near Carlisle, Stock “6 “ 
“ on land of A. Enochs, section 36, Stock township, Noble. 
county. | 
Geological section on land of E. Oaky, section 8, Franklin township,’ Monroe 
county. 
Geological section one mile below woolen factory, Road Fork, Elk township, 
Noble county. 
Geological section aear Harrietaville, Elk township, Noble county. 
e in section 25, Elk “ s 
“ near Macksburg, Jefferson “ “ 


REGISTER or Map XIII or GROUPED SECTION OF MONROE ÜOUNTY. 


Miltonsburg to Calais. 

Lewisville, Summit township. 

Wm. Smith, section 18, Summit township. 
Robert Pope, Center township. 

John Windland, Center township. 

Woodsfield, general section. 

Alexander's Mills, section 3, Perry township. 
Basil Dye, section 21, Perry township. 

Stead’s Mill, section 27, Center township. 
Section near Sardis. 

Baresville, Ohio township. 

A. Chrisner, section 14, Center township. 

J. Weekly, section 25, Adams township. 

John Boughner, near Cameron, section 13, Adams township. 
J. Jones’s coal bank, Clarington. 

Outline section at Clarington. 

Shaft at Clarington. 

Charles Dota, Switzerland township. 

A. Long, section 2, Salem township. 

J. Knowlton, seetion 24, Washington township. 
Lorenzo Manly, section 2, Bethel township. 
Jacob Davis, section 3, range 4, Switzerland township. 
Wm. Raper, section 34, Jackson township. 
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REGISTER or Map XIV. oy Grovurep Sections or Sours Harr or BELMONT 


Counry. 
1. Outline section near Barnesville. 
2. Section on railroad from Barnesville west. 
3. Deep cut, section 28, Goshen township. 
4. Somerton, Somerton township. 
5. Lewis’s Mills, Smith “ 
6. Water station, ‘ “ 
7. Cement limestone, Warnock’s Station, Smith township. 
8. Railroad tunnel, one mile west of Glencoe Station, Smith township. 
9. “ cut, Glencoe Station, Smith township. 
1. | “ tunnel, Richland township. 
11. J. F. Hutchinson, section 12, Pultney township. 
12. West of Bellair, Pultney township. 
13. Railroad quarry, half a mile west of Bellair, Pultney township. 
14. Section at Bellair. 
15. Near Wegee mines, Mead township. 
16. David Caldwell, section 27, Washington township. 
17. Joseph Moore, section 17, Wayne 
1. Armstrong’s Mill, Washington “ 
19. John Owens, section 27, York “ 


20. Albert Green, section 20, York “ 


SALT IN THE SECOND GEOLOGICAL DISTRICT. 





Salt is made in the following counties in the Second Geological Dis- - 


trict: Meigs, Athens, Perry, Morgan, Muskingum, Noble, and Guernsey. 
In former days salt was made in Jackson county, and a little in Scioto, 
and, possibly, a very small quantity in one or two other counties. Brine 
of greater or less strength has been found in wells bored for oil in almost 
all the counties in the district. The geological formation which affords 
the supply of brine used at the various salt-works is the Carboniferous, 
and chiefly the lower member of it, viz., the Waverly. In many places 
in railroad cuts, and similar exposures, we find the salt appearing as an 
efflorescence on the face of the rock. Where the Waverly constitutes 
high ridges, with ample opportunity for the drainage of the waters 
which have for ages percolated through the sandrock, it has been found 
that the saline elements have been removed, and the water within the 
rock is now fresh. 

A well bored at the State Reform School, on the high lands south-west 
of Lancaster, into the Waverly conglomerate, affords fresh water. But 
where the Waverly has dipped below the surface, and passed under the 
productive Coal Measures, we find almost universally more or less brine 
in the wells which penetiüte it. The salt-works on the Ohio River, in 
Meigs county; on the Hocking River, on Monday Creek, in Perry county; 
on the Muskingum River, in Muskingum and Morgan counties; and the 
Scott works, in Guernsey county, all draw their chief supply of brine 
from the Waverly. The small works at Olive, Noble county, obtain 
brine from a sandrock in the Coal Measures. It is probable that in sev- 
eral wells at other points named brine from the upper, or Coal-Measure 
sandrocks, is mingled with Waverly brine, the upper brine not being 
tubed off; but as a rule the chief supply comes from the Waverly sand- 
stone. The depth at which the Waverly is reached varies with the loca- 
tion of the well. 

The wells at the salt-works in Athens and Perry counties, being nearer 
the outcrop of the Waverly, are less deep than at Pomeroy, as are also the 
wells in Muskingum less deep as a rule than those in Morgan. The 
wells at Pomeroy are proximately one thousand feet deep. Those at 
Salina, in Athens county, are scarcely six hundred. The M’Cuneville 
wells on Monday Creek, in Perry county, are nearly nine hundred feet 
deep below the surface, which is one hundred and fifty feet below the 
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horizon of the Nelsonville, or Straitsville, seam of coal. These find their 
brine in the lower purt;on of the Waverly sandstone. The Salina and 
Chauncey wells vutain tucır brine in the Upper Waverly. The difficulty 
in south-eastern Ohio is not in finding brine of sufficient strength and in 
sufficient quantity—although sometimes a well may be a failure—the 
leading cor-iderations are chap fuel and cheap transportation. As 
mines are opened and extensively wrought, the refuse coal not market 
able fe: ‚‚rdinary uses will be snore and more emploved in making salt, 
and i: .his way the cost of the fuel will be reduced toa minimum. Such 
is the competition, that few salt-works can now afford to pay much for 
coal. Cheap transportation by river or railroad is so important that no 
salt-works can prosper not located upon one or the other. To some ex- 
tent salt is transported in bulk, and the expense of barrels saved. 

Samples of manfactured salt were obtained from a large number of the 
salt furnaces in the district, which were analyzed by Prof. Wormley. 
From a few furnaces the samples did not not reach us. Quite a number 
of specimens of brine were obtained, but before Prof. Wormley, in the 
multiplicity of his labors, could examine them, they were so modified by 
evaporation and by chemical changes produced by air passing through 
the porous jugs and imperfectly sealed corks, that no satisfactory anal- 
yses could be made. Should the work of the Survey be resumed, every 
precaution will be taken to secure for the laboratory the brines in their 
original state. - 

I append Prof. Wormley’s analyses of the salts in a tabulated form. 
Numbers 29, 30, and 31 are of samples of salt from Saginaw, Michigan, 
Onandaga Salt Company, New York, and Kanawha, West Virginia. I 
will be seen from the tables that several samples from the Muskingum 
valley contain over ninety-seven per cent. of chloride of sodium, and at 
the sume time the percentage of the undesirable chlorides is small. The 
tables deserve careful study. 
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THE space allotted to Second District in this volume is necessarily so 
limited that a full and special discussion of petroleum, as existing in 
the district, could not be inserted, as I had proposed. Much detailed in- 
formation, however, will be found in the reports on several counties. 

I append some tables of analyses by Prof. Wormley which have never 
been published in tabulated form. Many of them were made for private 
parties, at their own cost, and are published by permission. They will 
be valuable for reference. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 
REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF PIKE COUNTY. 
| 
~ 0° I. SITTATION AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


/fcounty is bounded on the north by Ross, on the east by Jackson, 
y nu south by Scioto and Adams, and on the west by Highland and 
counties. The Scioto River traverses it from north to south, en- 
t at the north-eastern corner, bearing from that point south-west 
enter of the county, and thence due south to the county line. 
PE poad and deep valley constitutes by far the most important feature 
met topography of the county. The east and west divisions which it 
Sf of the county are somewhat unequal in area, the latter being the 
Each of these divisions is again divided into a north and south 
0 N fh. Sunfish Creek, which rises in the extreme western portion of 
yah 















] Benty, flows through the central region of this part of the county, 
„within five miles of the Scioto, very nearly east. It is deflected at 
spint at a right angle, and after flowing five miles to the southward 
tas abruptly to the east again. But the slighter valley of Noname 
continues from the first point named, the east and west furrow 
by the Sunfish valley, across the entire western half of the county. 
lalley of the Sunfish is deep and narrow. On the eastern side of the 
and exactly opposite the mouth of Noname, the valley of Beaver Creek 
vs fes the river after having traversed the whole eastern portion of the 
'y, through which it has flowed in a westerly direction. These two 
s of Sunfish and Beaver creeks, it will thus be perceived, make as 
l a highway from west to east, across the entire breadth of the 
CONF: as the Scioto valley does through the county from north to south. 
extreme north-western and south-eastern corners of the county, 
}Cynthiana and California respectively, there are conspicuous ex- 
s of surface erosion that do not belong to either of the systems thus 
med, but which are connected with the drainage systems of adjoin- 
unties. Neither case, in fact, is explicable by existing agencies of 
n. The California valley, which is very broad and deep, is occu- 
by an insignificant stream that flows with a sluggish current upon 
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the surface of the deep Drift beds by which the valley is filled. The 
Drift in the vicinity of Cynthiana often exceeds fifty feet in depth, and 
the origin of the great excavation which has here been effected must be 
sought in the Glacial epoch, or in pre-glacial times. 

Two of the tributaries of Sunfish Creek, viz., Chenoweth’s Fork and 
Morgan’s Fork, are of considerable size, and have wrought out quite im- 
portant valleys for themselves. 

The tributaries of Beaver Creek are of much less importance. 

#- sides these, there are but few streams in the county that have effect- 
ed modification enough in the surface to deserve especial mention.. The 
most important of those that remain are Camp Creek, Peepee Creek, and 
Crooked Creek, all of which are upon the western side of the Scioto. 

The tributarfes of the Scioto on the eastern side of the valley, with the 
single exception of Beaver Creek, already named, are of much less ex- 
tent. None of them reach back from the river more than five or six 
miles. At that distance, at least, they reach the high lands, from which 
they descend very rapidly to the river. They are fed by no generous 
springs, and find their principal office in the removal of the superfluous 
rain-fall. 

The surface of the county has never been covered and modified by the 
deposits of the Drift as the areas to the northward have been. It pre- 
sents, therefore, all the peculiar features that a country exposed to the 
wear and waste of atmospheric agencies for tens of thousands of years 
must show. It is easy to see what was the original condition of this 
area. It consisted of a plateau, gently sloping to the east or south-east. 
The western boundary of the pluteau stands more than one thousand 
three hundred feet above the sea. The elevation at the middle line of 
the county was at least one hundred feet less. Only limited portions of 
the old plateau remain. The extent and conformation of these old rem- 
nants vary very much in different sections of the county, depending on 
the geological formations in which they severally occur. On the ex- 
treme western side of the county, where four hundred feet of easily 
eroded shales overlying Upper Silurian limestones form the surface, the 
remnants are of small extent, and occur for the most part as conical 
hills, the shales having been swept away from broad valleys to the 
limestone floor. These conical hills of denudation, when seen from the 
limestone terraces of Highland county, fifteen or twenty miles to the 
westward, present more the appearance of mountains than any other 
elevations in the State, and are locally known under this designation. 

Passing eastward and southward, we find the solid courses of the Wa- 
verly series constituting the original surface, and, as a consequence, 
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larger portions of the original plateau have been preserved. In Sunfish, 
Newton, and Camp Creek townships, these islands of the middle and 
upper Waverly frequently take in several thousands of acres. But the 
amount of denudation that has been suffered even here is strikingly 
shown in the few summits that rise so conspicuously along the western 
boundary of the Scioto valley in the central districts of the county. 
Paintcr’s Knob, near Jasper, can be taken as a representative of this 
class of summits. It has an elevation of 633.3 feet, by the engineer’s 
level, above low water of the Scioto, 764.5: feet above low water of the 
Ohio at Cincinnati, and 1196 5 feet above tide water. Its elevation above 
the general level of the country around it is nearly four hundred feet. 
In other words, the middle and upper Waverly have been carried away, 
by aqueous agencies, from wide belts of country to a thickncss of at 
least four hundred feet 

On the east side of the Scioto the geological composition of the pla- 
teau again changes. The Waverly beds have now been carried by the 
easterly dip that prevails in all of this portion of the State below the 
Carboniferous conglomerate, heavy deposits of which constitute the 
highest surface of Jackson, Beaver, and Marion townships. In the first- 
named township especially, this formation impresses peculiar features 
on the country which it occupies. Its purely silicious composition ren- 
ders it proof against all chemical agencies of the atmosphere. The bor- 
ders of the high lands that it forms are, therefore, almost every where 
precipitous walls of the pebble rock, the height of which depends upon 
the thickness of the formation, generally ranging between seventy-five 
feet and one hundred feet. The valleys are narrow, and the ridges be- 
tween those that are contiguous project with their well-defined bound- 
aries like the fingers from the hand. 

The highest land of the county, as has already been intimated, is found 
on its western border. The hills along the Scioto are absolutely higher 
above the base from which they rise, but the base itself is depressed more 
than one hundred feet below the lowest land on the western boundary. 
The elevation of a few points in the county are appended. Those marked 
with a star are taken from the survey of the abandoned railroad line 
from Hillsborough eastward to Jackson. The remainder have been de- 
termined by the level during the progress of the Geological Survey in 
the county. In the railroad survey, low water at Cincinnati is counted 
four hundred and forty feet above tide water, which is eight feet in ex- 
cess of the figures given by Humphrey and Abbott. The elevations can 
accordingly be reduced by this amount. The first station named lies just 
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outside of the county limits, but there are several summits within the 
boundaries that would vary but very little from these figures: 


Feet. 
Fort Hill, above tide water........... .cccossss cscccs seeceeuse onnannunn concen sense nennen 1285.5 
' Byington* (railroad grade) above tide water...........cssss sesess sosces cnseseees 672.0 
Latham,* (6 nnnnunuen cneees sencecree seseen anannnne 631.0 
Hill south-east of Latham, ME nannnunnesn cca sessces ansnsen snceee cee 1224.0 
Shepherd’s Mountain, between Cynthiana, and Latham (by barom- 
eter), above tide water ...... ...cccs.e secsccsce soscceuce sonsececs socces seeres ssenecens „ 1170.0 
Scioto bottoms at Jasper, above tide water .............0. scccesess socess scenes vee 566.0 
Low water of Scioto at Jasper, “ nennen cseccecsesce coves con seence coeeee 533 2 
Jasper Knob, Sf Naw ee sencee senses cneees coneee ceases nee 1193.6 
Painter’s Knob, «(Nantes snnnen covessnce soncescns sauna cas 1196.5 
Piketon® (railroad grade at depot), above tide water ...........cc.sseses nenn 578.0 . 
‘Riley’s Mountain, Jackson township, above low water of Scioto (about) §75.0 
a “ “ "above tide water (about)............ 1150.0 


Low water of Scioto on north line of county, above tide water (about) 575.0 
Low water of Scioto on south line of county, above tide water (about) 500.0 


A range of about eight hundred feet is thus shown to exist between 
the lowest and the highest land of the county. The greatest vertical 
range in any one neighborhood, however, as has been already intimated, 
is found in the hills bordering the Scioto valley. The summits near 
Jasper—Painter’s Knob and Jasper Knob—which lie within two or three 
miles of the Scioto, rise to a height of six hundred and thirty-three and 
six hundred and thirty-one feet respectively above low-water mark. 


II, GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The geological range of the county exceeds the vertical range above 
named by at least fifty per cent. In other words, the aggregate thick- 
ness of the different strata shown in the county is not less than twelve 
hundred feet, the difference between these figures and the vertical range 
above named being accounted for by the dip that prevails. 

The appended diagram represents the general composition of the geo- 
logical series of Pike county. It will be observed that the scale is exten- 
sive, not only in absolute thickness but in the variety of formations 
comprehended within it. It is scarcely inferior in either respect to that 
of any county in the State. (Figure 1.) 

A brief description of the different members of the series will now be 
given. 

1. The lowest rock, geologically speaking, in Pike county, is found 
upon its western border. At a few points in the deeper valleys of this 
portion of the county, and principally in the valleys of the Sunfish and 


FIG. 1. 
General Section of the Rocks of Pike and Boss Counties. 
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its larger tributaries, a few feet of limestone rock are uncovered. The 
thickness of this formation as it is exposed here nowhere exceeds twenty- 
five feet. There is no ambiguity as to the place of this limestone in the 
geological series. Its stratigraphical position, its lithological character, 
and its fossils identify it unmistakably as the latest recognized but 
most extensive of the limestones of the State. It has been described in 
the Geology of Ohio as the Waterlume Group of the Lower Helderberg series. 
It brings the name above given with it from its outcrops in eastern New 
York, where it constitutes a very valuable deposit of cement rock ; but 
the name is a misleading one in nine hundred and ninety-nine out of 
‘one thousand exposures in the West. While cement is found in it in a 
few places in Ohio, the great mass of it is a dolomitic or magnesian lime- 
stone, scarcely to be distinguished in chemical composition from the 
heavy beds of Niagara limestone that underlie it. In all of south-west- 
ern Ohio it can be perfectly distinguished by a local name, derived from 
its most extensive and valuable exposures, which occur at Greenfield, 
Highland county. It will be treated under this designation—the Green- 
field stone—in this report. 

The Greenfield stone is the highest Silurian formation in this portion 
of Ohio. It has peculiarities of bedding and color that serve to distin- 
guish it from all other limestones with which it is associated. It lies 
generally in very thin courses, of the kind commonly called “shelly.” 
Its light-brown color is not easily to be confounded with any variety of 
the Niagara, which is the limestone with which it is most closely asso- 
ciated. Its evenness of bedding is another of its distinguishing charac- 
ters. But few fossils occur in it, but these few are thoroughly character- 
istic, being strictly confined to this one formation. They consist of casts 
of a bivalve crustacean, Leperditia alta, and of several species of brachio- 
pod shells, among which the genera Nucleospira, Pentamerus, and Meristella 
have been identified. j . 

But an indifferent quality of building stone is furnished by this for- 
mation in Pike county. The deficiency in this respect, however, is less 
noticed from the fact that all parts of the county are bountifully supplied 
with the sandstones of the Sub-Carboniferous and Carboniferous forma- 
tions, among which the finest building stones of the State are included. 

The Greenfield stone of Pike county is burned into lime of the finest 
quality. It has the general composition and character of the Springfield 
lime, but even surpasses this standard product in whiteness and economy 
of working. There is no point in Ohio in which the best quality of lime 
can be manufactured as cheaply as in the Sunfish valley. The hills that 
bound the valley are covered-with wood, from which a cheap supply of 
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fuel can be obtained. The limestone lies in ledges fifteen or twenty feet 
in thickness, whole acres of which are almost bare of soil. When trans- 
portation shall be furnished by an east and west line of railroad along 
the Sunfish valley, it is certain that a large business must grow up in 
this manufacture. 

The limestone in these valleys is traversed by well-marked joints, 
which are occasionally enlarged into deep fissures, as can be seen in the 
bed of Sunfish Creck, in the neighborhood of Byington. 

The line of junction between the limestone and the overlying slates 
can be distinctly followed through almost its whole extent in the county, 
being unobstructed by Drift beds, and, to a great degree, by the products 
of disintegration from the adjacent rocks. There are numerous locali- 
ties where unsurpassed opportunities are furnished for the study of this 
line of demarkation between Silurian and Devonian time. 

The limestone finally disappears at the mill site opposite Latham, 
dipping steeply beneath the slates. It is not to be seen again this side 
of the folds of the Alleghanies, its nearest point of emergence being on 
the Niagara River, a few miles below Buffalo, New York. 

2. The next formation in ascending order is the well-known member 
of the Ohio scries designated by the geologists of the former Survey as 
the “ Ohio Black Slate,” and known in the present Survey as the Huron 
Shale. In the central portions of the State, and thence to the northward, 
it is underlain by the Corniferous limestone, but in the area now under 
consideration it always covers, as has been already stated, the Greenfield 
stone. Its place in the geological scale is made out with a little diffi- 
culty on account of its paucity in fossils, but it seems to belong, on 
stratigraphical grotinds, to the Middle Devonian. 

The Huron shales make a very important element in the western half 
of Pike county. Its whole thickness is shown in the hills of the west- 
ern border. It#uppermost courses make the bed of the Scioto River, and 
are nowhere seen to the eastward of the margin of the valley. 

In an excellent section just west of the county line, furnished by Slate 
Knob, a thickness of two hundred and forty-eight feet was found by the 
level; while in Fort Hill, two or three miles to the eastward, they were 
found to be two hundred and fifty-six feet thick. The greatest measured 
section gave three hundred and thirty-two feet. There is no doubt that 
the formation increases in thickness to the eastward, and it is probable 
that the average is not less than three hundred feet. 

All of the peculiarities of the formation are shown with great distinct- 
ness in the western regions of the county. Its lower portions are quite 
heavily charged with sulphuret of iron, and, indeed, a notable quantity 
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of this substance is found throughout the whole series. Spheroidal con- 
cretions—often quite symmetrical in form, and varying in size from an 
inch or two in diameter to five or six fect—abound in the middle portions 
of the series. At the centers of these concretions, as they occur to the 
northward in the State, very interesting remains of fossil fishes have . 
been found; but the only fossils noticed in concretions here are of vege- 
table origin, and these are very rare. 

The shales are charged with a large amount of soluble matter, and 
as their texture somctimes allows a very free percolation of water, the 
springs that issue from them are to a considerable extent mineral 
springs. Sulphureted hydrogen, compounds of iron, silica, lime, magne- 
sia, and soda are found in many of them. When the water holding these 
materials is evapor..ted, as it must be when oozing from the beds of shale 
in weak springs, these mineral contents are deposited in beds of traver- 
tine, sumetimes of considcrable extent. These travertines, so far as ex- 
amined, are all ochreous—sometimes, indeed, being so rich in iron as to 
constitute strong and excellent ores. The composition of two specimens 
is shown by the following analysis made by Prof. T. G. Wormley, Chem- 
ist of the Survey. No. 1 is from Grassy Fork, No. 2, from Idaho: . 


No. 1 No. 2, 
Silicious matter .......0. ccccsces sunanunnn sononnunn aneceeens ssasences sessesees 33.20 8.85 
Sesquioxide Of IrON ...... snnannonn cosecsece cncnse aunsonnns avceveses sonnansae 50.80 73.08 
Lime...... 220200002 ononunnnn sosces aunnuunnn onanunann sonunn nunnna onnunn snannnsern nen 1.10 1.30 
Magnesia, carbonate ......... cscs ccscce seases covees coveee annnen anenananene 0.23 0.53 
Phosphoric acid...... 2... sesssces suenon ssccee cooses casees sunnenann sesessees 0.06 0.10 
Water, combined ........cccssscece sonsonen sonsonune sovenvons aunnnnnen sunccn 14,45 16.00 

99.84 99.86 
Metallic iron........ 0... Ae senenn sence ances secccceee coves ensess conseeee os 35.56 51.16 


There is every reason to believe that the amount of lime was originally 
much larger in the travertine. Atmospheric agencies would necessarily 
remove this element from all exposed portions of the deposit. The supply 
is too limited to make these beds of account in iron-making. As sources 
- of ochre they promise better, but it is doubtful whether economical work- 
ing of such capricious supplies can be effected even for this limited use. 

The points at which the ochreous tufas have been found to occur in 
largest quantity are on the Grassy Fork of Sunfish Creek, two miles 
above its mouth, and on a small tributary of Sunfish Creek that enters 
it quite near to Idaho. 

In the last named neighborhood a few fragmants of metallic antimony 
were found a few years since, and the discovery caused considerable local 
excitement. It is safe to say that the metal was dropped at the place: 
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where it was found, either by accident or design, and that it was in no- 
wise a product of the rocks of Pike county. 

Occasional ceams of clay are to be seen in the series, but they do not 

‘seem to be of great horizontal extent, as they constitute but weak, water- 
bearers for the localities where they are found. The shales weather 
quite rapidly, when exposed to atmospheric agencies, into clays similar 
to the bedded clay already mentioned. 

No fossils besides the obscure oncs already noticed in connection with 
the concretions have been found in the Huron shales within the limits 
of Pike county. 

The soils derived from the shales are thin and comparatively unpro- 
ductive. The water-supply will be treated in a subsequent part of this 
report, in connection with the same line of facts as derived from the 
other formations of the county. , 

The bituminous matter, to which the color of the shales is due, varies 
in proportion between eight and fifteen per cent. There is enough of it, 
however, to render the shales liable to take fire under favorable condi- 
tions. Seldom a summer goes by without some case of this sort occur- 
ring. These fires last for days, weeks, or even months; and in Camp 
Creek township, half a mile above the mouth of the stream from which 
the township is named, a slate hill was on fire for more than three years. 

The products of the combustion of the shales are red clays, which 
served in early times as pigments for the aborigines. The red banks, 
from which Paint Creek derived its name, probably owe their origin to 
such agencies, though it must be added that the oxidation of the sul- 
phuret of iron with which the shales are heavily charged often imparts 
to the outerop this same red color. 

3. We come now to the great system of Sub-Carboniferous shales and 
‘sandstones, which has its typical exposures in Pike county. It derives 
its name, indeed, from Waverly, the county seat. It appears that the 
town itself was so named by a land surveyor of the Scioto valley, about 
the time that the remarkable series of novels known as the Waverley 

‘Novels were in course of publication. It is unfortunate that, in its ap- 
plication to the village, the spelling of the name should have been 

‘changed, an e having been omitted from the final syllable. As it is, the 
name marks one of the few points of connection between geology and 
literature. This designation was first attached to the series under con- 
sideration by the geologists of the former Survey, the stone quarries of this 
group of rocks being even at that time very well known through the State. 
‘The use of Waverly stone for the construction of the Ohio Penitentiary 

.at Columbus, and for many other buildings in this city, and its distri- 
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FIG. 2. 
GENERAL SECTION OF THE WAVERLY SYSTEM IN PIKE AND ROSS COUNTIES. 
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bution along the line of the Scioto valley canal and the Ohio River, had 
already brought it into prominent notice. 

The Waverly series is by far the most important division of the geo- 
logical scale in the county. Its horizontal extent, its vertical thickness, 
its economical products, its relations to the soils, the water-supply, and 
the topography of the districts which it occupies, all combine to make it, 
beyond question, the leading formation in this part of Ohio. 

It reaches in the summits of the hills to and even beyond the western 
boundary of the county, and only in the extreme north-eastern and 
south-western corners is it covered with the higher formation of the Sub- 
Carboniferous conglomerate and the thin edge of the Coal Measures. 
Throughout the central districts of the county, on both sides of the 
Scioto, it is by far the most conspicuous formation, constituting often all 
of the visible surface and always all of the highest land. 

Its vertical thickness cannot be measured in any one section. Paint- 
er’s Knob and Jasper Knob—two summits the height of which has been 
already given—furnish the heaviest single sections, and as each of them 
takes in more than one hundred feet of Huron shales, they give the most 
extended general section of the rocks of the county. Not less than five 
hundred feet of the Waverly series is to be found here. In the north- 
eastern corner of the county, in Jackson township, the series is all em- 
braced within less vertical thickness than this, for although the bottum 
of the series does not appear there, a well-marked horizon which belongs 
at one hundred and forty to one hundred and fifty feet above the base 
can be followed, and measurements can be carried from this to the base 
of the overlying conglomerate, which shows in great force in all of the 
highlands in this region. The total thickness of the formation here 
does not exceed four hundred and fifty feet. There is nothing in Pike 
county, then, to indicate a greater thickness of the Waverly series than: 
about five hundred feet. _ 

In composition the series consists principally of shales and sandstones. 
The order in which the beds are arranged is very much the same in all 
parts of the county. A general section is appended (see Fig. 2), and a 
brief description of the main beds will here find place. 

1. The lowermost eighty to one hundred feet of the series consists of 
blue and drab shales, interrupted with occasional thin courses of solid. 
stone. The boundary between these Waverly shales and the underlying 
Huron shales is tolerably well marked by the change of color in the beds. 
The Huron shales are nearly uniform in color and in texture. The 
change of color, indeed, from black to blue, or drab, with some change in 
com position also, is the principal reason for making the division between 
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the beds at this point. There are no fossils found in either. At Piketon, 
where the junction between the two groups of rocks is shown with all 
possible distinctness, it appears, from‘the occurrence of thin beds of 
black shale in the lowermost twenty feet of the Waverly beds, that the 
formation of a shale entirely like the Huron in character was resumed 
more than once in the early days of the deposition of the Waverly group; 
but these returns of previous conditions in the seas were of short dura- 
tion, and were soon.lost altogether. 

A few thin courses of solid stone of remarkable evenness and of very 
fine grain occur almost every where at ten to twenty feet above the base. 
They can be seen to exccllent advantage in the river bank, on the land 
of Mr. John Gregg, two miles above Piketon. Analysis shows that these 
hard and ringing layers have a large enough amount of lime and mag- 
nesia in their composition to put them in the list of impure limestones. 
This is the only known occurrence of calcareous layers in the whole Wa- 
verly series until, at least, its very summit is reached in the regions to 
the eastward of Pike county. The composition of two specimens is 
shown in the appended analyses made by Prof. Wormley, Chemist of the 
Survey. The sample marked No 1 was obtained from Wolf Run, one 
mile east of Buchanan. No. 2 comes from the neighborhood of Mineral 
Springs, on the north line of Adams county: 

' No. 1. No. 2. 





Silicious matter ......... coccccsee vecces cus cecevccee nennannnn cosecace sesseeees 71.40 58.50 
Alumina and irONn ..c.ccece ceseccccs on coves annamunnn cones eos cocece nenne 2.40 5.80 
Carbonate of lime........... seccceccs covcccsas coscccece cocces sonne svcseccsacs 24.40 27.00 
‘Carbonate of magnesia......een une secees coecee nennen cosscenee ove erases 1.05 8.62 

99.25 100.22 


The Waverly shales were evidently formed under very different condi- 
tions from those to which the origin of the overlying group must be re- 
ferred. The latter never show ripple-marks, sun-cracks, or other indica- 
tions of having been formed in shallow water, while the Waverly shales 
are conspicuously marked in this way. The surfaces of successive layers, 
for many feet in thickness, are often covered with ripple-marks, all of 
them holding the general direction of north 53° west, or south 53° east.* 

Exposures of these beds are of common occurrence through all of the 
‚western half of the county. On Wolf Run, a small branch of Peepee 





* The Survey is indebted to H. W. Overman, Esq., County Surveyor, for a very care 
ful series of measurements. Of twenty-four observations, fourteen were found south 
53° east, as given above. Four points showed south 65° east; one south 46° east; one 
south 57° east. The points that showed south 65° east overlie the other exposures, 
and probably indicate a real change of direction in the wave action. 





FIG. 3. . 
4 . SECTION OF WAVERLY SHALES AT PIKETON. 
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FIC. ¢. 
SECTION OF WAVERLY QUARRY COURSES AT JASPER. 
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Creek, one mile east of the village of Buchanan, a very interesting ex- 
hibition of the ripple-marks is furnished. There is an equally good ex- 
posure along the Waverly and Chillicothe pike, near the north line of 
the county. The section of the lower beds at Piketon is represented in 
the following diagram. (See Fig. 3.) 

The thickness of the shales has already been given as varying between 
eighty and one hundred feet. At Jasper they measure 95 feet; at 


Prather’s quarries, two miles north, and on the same side of the river, - 


89 feet; at Waverly, 90 feet; at Chillicothe, 83.67 feet. 

2. The Waverly shales are overlain by heavy ledges of the finest 
building stone in Ohio. This division may appropriately be called the 
Waverly Quarry System. Wherever this series is shown in southern Ohio, 
ledges of building stone are found at this general horizon. It is this 
very ledge, indeed, that gave its name to the whole formation. All of the 
stone quarried at Waverly and its vicinity, at an early date, came from 
this horizon. The greatest thickness found in this division is thirty-two 
and a half feet. This measurement was obtained in a closed section one 
mile south of the village of Jasper. Its composition is shown in the ap- 
pended figure. (See Fig. 4.) From Jasper to Waverly, where the typical 
quarries of the system occur, the thickness never reaches these figures, 
because of the fact that the system as it is here shown is in no case en- 
tirely complete. Its uppermost’ beds have been removed by denudation. 
At Jasper the quarry beds measure twenty-five feet, and at Waverly they 
do not fall below twenty feet. The quarry courses thin out, however, 
rapidly to the north and east. At Marcus’s Run, on the east side of the 
river, three miles above Waverly, there is a fine exhibition of a closed 
section of the quarry courses in which they measure less than ten feet. 
On the western side of the county, also, not only is the thickness re- 
duced, but the character of the courses is changed. They consist to a 
much greater degree of thin and “shelly” layers than in the central 
districts above described. At Jasper and Waverly the lowermost course 
of the system is generally one of the most valuable, but on the east side 
of the river, at the locality just mentioned, the lower course is worthless, 
and the only available bed lies just at the summit of the system. Many 
courses that in the quarry’ appear desirable, prove unreliable when ex- 
posed to the weather. Serious loss results if there is a lack of knowl- 
edge or of conscience on the part of the quarryman in the selection of 
the proper courses. Experience alone can determine the character of the 
several beds, and it is not safe to apply conclusions drawn from one ele- 
ment of the series at a particular point to the same element at another 
point. The most valuable courses in the quarry pass sometimes quite 
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abruptly into a very rough and ungainly stone, called “Turtle-back,” or 
“‘Nigger-head,” by the quarrymen. Their surfaces in such instances are 
generally covered with marks, indicating origin in shallow water. They 
are destitute of lines of bedding, and present rather the appearance of 
concretionary structure than of deposited layers. Such courses are al- 
together valueless as building stone, and are used only for the protection 
of river banks and for other similar purposes. The large amount of waste 

‘ material to be moved in reaching the most reliable and desirable courses 
constitutes the main element in the expense of quarrying. In the Jas- 
per quarries, for example, not more than ten feet of the thirty feet that 
belong’ to the system can be put into the market as first-class building 
stone. 

Of the many shades of color displayed by the Waverly quarry courses, 
perhaps a light drab can be taken as the standard; at least it is the 
color which is most highly esteemed for architectural purposes. It is 
not, however, an original color of the stone, but has been formed by the 
action of the atmosphere on the external portion of the exposed layers. 
The native color of the bedg from which this most approved variety is 
derived is a delicate blue—a little deeper than the shade known among 
painters as French gray. By the oxidation of some of its materials, or, 
possibly, by the removal in solution of a small portion of oxide of iron, 
the change is effected. The very slight difference in composition be- 
tween the weathered, or bleached portion, and the blue stone, is shown 
in the following analysis made by Prof. Wormley. The samples taken 
for analysis were from the quarries of Maurice Reiche, Esq , of Waverly, 
who has made a very careful study of the building stones of the Scioto 
valley, and to whom the Survey is indebted for much valuable informa- 


tion: 
No. 1. No. 2 
; (White stone.) (Blue stone.) 

Silicic acid ........c.00 cecces cocccccse sovenvees nnnnun cos spesecces coe socsesses 91.30 91.00 
Protoxide Of iron.......enuos cccces onunnaonn sonces nennunane ounces aneneneen 0.86 1.17 
Sesquioxide Of iTON ...... c.-sceccs cesses secces concen coeces sevves annenenn 0.06 0.30 
ALUMINA... ceccecsee cscses concen snnnon soccer seecce senses eoscsees conene ces 5.79 5.20 
Lime 00.00. cesses cosces coceee cocscs concen socees coness cesses ceases cosees seeesoas trace trace 
Magnesia 22.0.0 csesce caves succes secseesoscen soesee cecees cnsseeees ennarn ase „ 0.32 0.28 
Water, Combined ...... ...ccccee sosscsces sannannen cocees succes ononne a sees 1.30 1.80 








99.63 99.75 


- The change from the blue color to the lighter tint has taken place in 
all exposed portions of the rock, but seldom extends inward more than ten 
a or twelve feet. As these weathered portions have been first removed, 
not only on account of the desirability in color, but also by reason of 
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their greater accessibility, it has come to pass in all of the larger quarries 
that the supply of the first variety is much more limited than formerly. 
The blue stone when laid in masonry undergoes a change of color in its 
exposed portions similar in kind to that which the outer portions of the 
native beds have already passed through. 

There is also in the Waverly system a large amount of stone of a yel- 
lowish cast, which deepens by exposure ; but this, though equally durable, 
is less sought for the better class of buildings. 

On the western side of the county especially, though not strictly con- 
fined to this region, these same courses are beautifully variegated with 
bands of red, yellow, and brown. This variety is shown in its best state 
near Cynthiana, and whenever railroad transportation shall be furnished 
to this region, it may be counted certain that the admirable qualities of 
this stone will be in demand for ornamental architecture. This varie- 
gated sandstone happens to have a constitution that fits it for use as 
grindstones, for which it is in considerable local demand. 

There‘is also in the same locality, viz., near Cynthiana, a very white 
and fine-grained representative of the quarry courses, which, among 
other uses, has been in limited demand for gravestones. The whiteness 
of the stone has more than once suggested it as a glass-making rock, but 
the subjoined analysis shows that the property in question is due to the 
absence of oxides of iron, and that in reality the sandstone is not of the 
highest degree of purity. 

The specimen in question was taken from the quarries of John Traber, 
Esq., on the western edge of Shepherd’s Mountain : 


SLLICIC acid ......scses anonnnunn conencoes cece onnanunen vannansnn sascennes seseess scenes ease eeenes 91.35 
Iron, sesquioxide .........0. cescosces evens cecees sessed nun snnnnnnee sosseenes cosees seeeee secees trace 
ALUMINA .0.....05 ccasce cosas seonennne nononnenn seeees aununnene oeses sensen sunnen epeces seeees cones 6.00 
Lime, Carbonate ...... susosonen coccsscoe convecess nannnanen soanon sescssces senses sarees sepescees 0.75 
Magnesia, carbonate ...... 0.2... cscssssee sooescees sunnonane sascoeses onnunsenn annone cossasans 0.34 
Water, combined ...... ..ccscoss oonenanen onnnn snansaneı concceere secens kenn cuecvuse cusseacs 1.00 

99.44 


The principal defects which the Waverly stone exhibits in its applica- 
tion as a building stone are the following: 

a. Some varieties of it are too tender for the uses to which they are 
put. For the exposed courses of buildings, for steps, < or flaggings, such 
varieties are ill adapted. 

b. Many representatives of the Waverly stone are unable to endure 
the action of the atmosphore. When exposed to the weather a process 
of exfoliation begins, which, though it advances very slowly, results in 
the destruction of the stone. 
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c. Nodules of oxide or sulphuret of iron quite frequently occur, which 
are decomposed by exposure to the air, and which by their decay not 
only weaken the stone, but disfigure it by rusty stains that spread widely 
from these points. 

The deposits that belong to this horizon constitute by far the most | 
valuable of the geological products of the county. They are exposed in 
almost every square mile of the western half of the county. The Sun- 
fish valley is walled with it throughout its whole length, as are also all 
of its tributaries, small and great, and a bold escarpment of the quarry 
courses, broken only by the streams that scek the river, constitutes a con- 
siderable portion of the western margin of the Scioto valley. 

3. Immediately above the Waverly quarries comes in a very interest- 
ing formation, to which attention has been repeatedly called in the pre- 
vious reports of the Survey. The formation in question has been desig- 
nated’ by the Chief Geologist the ‘Cleveland Shale,” and by Professor 
Andrews the “ Waverly Black Slate.” It consists of a black shale more 
highly charged with bituminous matter than the great black slate below 
it, the proportion sometimes rising as high as twenty-four per cent. 
Unlike the slate below it, viz., the Huron, it is often highly fossiliferous. 
Two species of brachiopods are especially abundant in it, viz., Discina 
eapax and Lingula sub-spatulata. The remains of fishes are also of frequent 
occurrence. Its thickness, as measured in the Scioto valley, varies from 
seventeen and a half feet to twenty-seven'feet. The former measure- 
ment was taken from an exposure on the land of John Gregg, Esq., op- 
posite the village of Waverly; the latter was obtained from the best sec- 
tion of it to be found in all the Scioto valley, viz., on the banks of Stony 
Creek, just north of the line of Pike county. 

The highly bituminous character of the stratum makes it frequently 
give rise to oil springs, the fair promise of which has led to many un- 
profitable borings in various portions of the county. The most notable 
display of petroleum in this region is to be found at the “Tar Spring,” in 
Sunfish township, on Chenowith’s Fork, about five miles above its mouth. 
The locality may be more accurately defined as belonging to Chestnut’s 
Mountain. The horizon of the.spring is in the Buena Vista stone, a fine 
ledge of building rock that directly overlies the slate. The volume of 
water is weak, and the petroleum, which rises with the water in part, 
and in part oozes out of seams in the rock, is so abundant that the 
surface of the water in the spring is constantly covered with a dark, tar- 
like product, the result of the inspissation of the oil. A considerable 
amount of money was expended here—several thousand dollars—as is 
stated, in the days of the oil excitement; but, as will be recognized from 
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the facts stated above, there was not good geological ground for expect- 
ing success. 

A well sunk to the same horizon in the village of Buchanan, or Peepee, 
for the purpose of supplying the engine of a saw-mill with water, yielded, . 
when first opened, a barrel of oil, but the supply did not prove perma- 
nent. 

‘The formation extends almost to the western edge of the county, its 
extreme outcrop being found at the summits of Shepherd’s Mountain, 
Perry township, and of Renoe’s Mountain, Mifflin township; while in 
Jackson township its easternmost exposures are within three or four 
miles of the eastern line of the county. It is found at the level of the 
river, on Joseph Foster’s farm, opposite Sharonville, where it contains 
abundant and very interesting remains of fossil fishes. The Waverly 
black slate furnishes an admirable guide to the geology of the county, 
contrasting sharply, as it does, in lithological characteristics, with the 
beds above and below, and admitting of easy and certain recognition. 
It makes a plane of division in the Waverly series that has been turned 
to account in the determination of the total thickness of the series. On 
the western side of the river numerous sections furnish every facility for 
measuring the interval between the Huron shales and the Waverly black 
slate, and at the point last named, viz., the farm of Joseph Foster, Esq., 
opposite Sharonville, it lies at the level of the river, and within three or 
four miles the westernmost coal seam is reached. The whole interval is 
exposed to view in numberless sections, some of them in perpendidular 
walls of seventy-five to one hundred feet. 

The extreme elevation of the base of the Waverly slate above the 
summit of the great.black slate is, as will be seen by a combination of 
measurements already given, one hundred and twenty-two feet; but for 
the greater number of instances this maximum must be reduced by five 
or ten feet. The coal seam of Jackson township has an absolute eleva- 
tion of three hundred and eighty-five to four hundred feet above the 
black slate of the Waverly. The element of dip, however, supervenes, 
and a full discussion of the thickness of the Waverly series in Pike 
county will be reserved until the constitution of the series has been 
more extensively described. 

The geological interest of this stratum lies largely in the clear proof 
that it furnishes of a sudden and considerable subsidence of the sea bot- 
tom after the Waverly quarry courses had been deposited. These latter 
beds were formed in shallow water, as is attested by the numerous indi- 
cations to which attention has been already called; but the finely divided 
and uniform materials that compose the slate contain an abundance of 

40 | 
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fossil shells and fishes, and are not only wholly free from any markings 
that would indicate origin in shallow water, but could only have been 
accumulated at considerable distance from the shores. That the change 
was suddenly accomplished is evident from the very abrupt boundary 
_ that obtains between the quarry courses and the black slate. The upper 
boundary of the slate is equally well marked. The conditions under 
which this deposit was formed were evidently very nearly like those to 
which the Huron shales owe their origin, and were in marked contrast 
with both those that immediately precede and immediately follow them. 

Contrary io what might be expected, this slate proves to be quite re- 
fractory when exposed to heat, if the heat be applied carefully at first. 
It has in this way acquired a local reputation as a firestone, and is used 
for chimney jambs and other similar purposes. 

4. The next division in ascending order has for its chief character- 
istic the well-known and very valuable quarries of the Waverly system 
that lie along the Ohio River below Portsmouth. This subdivision has a 
definite base, viz., the upper surface of the Waverly black slate; but 
there is no characteristic stratum that constitutes a convenient superior 
limit. As the most valuable of the building rock, however, that is fur- 
nished by this part of the series in southern Ohio occurs within fifty feet 
of the slate, these fifty feet next above the slate may be somewhat arbi- 
trarily taken as a subdivision. It may be designated as the Buena Vista 
section—the name being derived from a locality on the Ohio River that 
furnishes a large amoaınt of stone of unequaled quality. * This division is 
very well represented in Pike county, and some of the most valuable build- 
ing stone of the Scioto valley belongs to it. The Buena Vista quarries, as 
is stated by Prof. Andrews in the Preliminary Report of the Ohio Geologi- 
cal Survey for 1869, immediately overlie the Waverly black slate. There 
is a series of beds sometimes exactly corresponding to this in geological 
position, and sometimes separated from the slate by a few intervening 
feet of shale or clay, but which agree so closely with each other in physi- 
cal characteristics as to make their identity probable. The courses of 
stone that are exposed at the Tar Spring have already been referred to. 
Occupying, as they do, the position of the Buena Vista stone, and con- 
sisting, like it, of massive layers, the identification of them with the 
above named quarries will hardly be questioned. The color of these 
beds, however, in all exposed portions, is brownish yellow. In a very 
promising quarry opened near the summit of a hill south-east of the vil- 
lage of Latham, a heavy ledge—belonging certainly very near to this hori- 
zon—agrees quite well, both in color and texture, with the Buena Vista 
stone. The great extent of the true Waverly quarries in all this portion 
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of the county, however, and their accessibility, take away all reason for 
seeking out any other supply, so that these courses have not been worked 
to any considerable extent on'the west side of the Scioto. The case is 
different on the east side of the river. The strong easterly dip to which 
the rocks are subjected carries the Waverly quarries below the surface 
before the valley is fairly left, and the higher beds are then sought for. 
The color which has been spoken of as characterizing the rock at the 
Tar Spring marks it through all its northern exposures in the county. 
Instead of being counted a disadvantage, the variety which it adds to 
the builder’s resources constitutes a positive argument in its favor. To 
the north and north-east of Waverly, for twelve or fifteen miles, this 
Buena Vista stone is very abundant. The best quarry of it yet opened 
within the limits of Pike county is on the farm of John Gregg, Esq., op- 
posite the village of Waverly, where it occurs in a single massive course, 
seven feet and two inches in thickness, and perfectly homogeneous in 
color and character—at least for the limited extent which has thus far 
been worked. The stone taken from the quarry has been mainly hand- 
led by Morris Richey, of Waverly, who has brought it into market under 
the name of the Waverly brown stone. It has been used for the con- 
struction of several large buildings in Columbus during the last five 
years, where it is coming to be looked upon as one of the most desirable 
of the native building stones of Ohio. It is to be observed, however, 
that the brown color for which it is so justly admired is not a natural, 
but a derivative color, formed from the conversion of a notable quantity 
of protoxide of iron into sesquioxide. As in the true Waverly quarries, 
where a similar conversion of the outside portions has been effected, the 
change does not extend more than twelve or fifteen feet beyond the sur- 
face. The original color of the rock is blue, of a considerably darker 
tint than the native color of the lower courses of building rock, viz., the 
true Waverly quarries. Its composition is shown in the following an- 
alysis made by Prof. Wormley for the Survey. The sample submitted 
was taken from Gregg’s quarries, and only the brown or weathered por- 
tion of the layer was analyzed : 


WavERLY Brown Strong. 


Silicic acid ........ ensure neces covscnees ss nennannnn coeves socaseees sescesene sunsonsan sauces succes 73.90 
Protoxide Of iron........ cccccses secccces cccnscces cocece namens cosecsces nannun sceces sossecces  cacees 
Sesquioxide O iFOM..........cess scores sanunnner secnscene sonnnnnen seenes senses cesces secees eve 18.44 
Alumina.....esosnaes concevces ansnnunen cooces sences onnnun teeees ences sasnnnnen coneee seares vecene 8.56 
Lime ...... scccscere cocces sovsos conccsees cacses sencee ceases snnnnnnen osees nunnon cence a se eees san ene trace 
Magnesia ...... soseseee coocee cosees concas sannsn snnnnn cvcces coccee coceee conses snnnsnnen surunngen 0.46 
Water, combined ...... 02... sen0s0 s0s00r veces snnunuonı aunuce sonnnunnn sonanunae sannannun ore . 3.30 


99.66. 
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It must, however, be observed, that this ledge, in the central and north- 
ern portions of the county, is not in immediate contact with the Wa- 
verly black slate, but is separated from it by a varying number of feet of 
soft shales and clays. The distance between the upper surface of the 
slates and the quarry beds is sometimes as great as twenty-five feet, but 
is generally less than twenty feet. This heavy ledge fails altogether in 
the exposed sections of Pebble and Benton townships, its place in the 
scale being there occupied by shales, seams of fire-clay, layers of concre- 
tions incrusted with a thin scale of iron, together with many thin and 
worthless beds of impure sandstone. The above enumeration will also 
apply with sufficient exactness to the one hundred feet overlying the 
Buena Vista ledges in the region east of the Scioto. The general com- 
position of these clays and blossoms of ore is shown in the appended an- 
alyses. Number 1 is a clay from Gregg’s farm, between the black slate 
and the brown stone; number 2 is a fair representative of the clays 
that compose a notable part of the series for one hundred feet at least 
above the black slate in Pebble township; and number 3 gives the con- 
stitution of the scale of ore that incrusts the concretions to which refer- 
ence has already been made: 





Alumina 200... ccnssennn snnenn anne snansnnon sananmann sannsnnnnun nonnan cesses ons 22.25 22.79 
Besquioxide Of IrOD ......... 00... onsnnanenen sonenennn coerce nusnanune see ove 5.55 4.81 
Lime ...... 220... ssesscees snaunn covecnees secces socnee ceases unnnensen everes cesses coe 0.70 0.70 
Magnesia ....000u. seccsscoe cacees oosces snccee sannen cnceen seseee custee seessones vor 1.40 1.40 

. Potash and 80da ......... cccoce os socces cocees sonseseee enssesses sonen snetes - 3.90 2.75 
Water, combined ...... ..ss.cessers poses ses Ls deceee noneee seeens seseeeues one 4.80 5.80 
99.60 99.35 

No. 3. 

Silicious MaAtter...... cn secerececres secees ves consveess oeseoees oessecees nanune seceee seseeees $2.12 
Sesquioxide Of irON........ nnsarese nennerson sonsennen cnsnesees noses ane nonaeı nannsnnenen u. 58.97 
ALUMINA ... 0.0... sosonnser svecceces annnen onnnernun aunnen snnnnnnnanen seseenses nannan sans anannn „ 1.80 
Manganese........ enesen son cecees snnnnenen snsesees s seeaeae concen snsnen annananan sogees kanns 1.00 
Phosphate of lime........sec scence sonnennun sunnnnnnnunsnnnen senses nassen senses sonnan snnone 2.11 
Magnesia and sulphur ...... ccc csseee snneon ansnanunn nnean ann nun nnnsen sosanenan ononansnn trace 
Water, combined .........»ronorsenesn sonen onnune onunen sun onenn sunans nunane nensnnnon cosees - 8.30 

| 99.30 
Metallic iron .......00 cesscscce sunanonen nannunnannn consevees annannenn senses nannansen ananenaen 37.767 
Phosphoric acid s........ ceveseoee eveceeeee oases sunnnnnen sonnannun nassen snannuune vosseeees „ 1.279 


The large amount of potash and soda in analyses 1 and 2, and the equally 
unusual percentage of phosphate of lime in No. 3, are points of sufficient in- 
- terest to be noticed here. These are the substances upen which, more than 
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upon any others, the fertility of soils depends, and the proportions here 
given are sufficient to make the soils derived from these shales and clays 
of the very highest degree of excellence. They explain the great fertil- 
ity of these upland soils of the county when found in a state of nature, 
as is attested by the luxuriant growth of all the better sorts of timber 
that are to be looked for in this region. Under skillful tillage, also, they 
yield excellent results; but the modes of treatment in common use are 
-80 ill-adapted to their constitution that much of the land, when cleared, 
is counted unproductive and rated low. 

At various points in the county, but still more conspicuously just be- 
yond its northern boundary, a stratum of conglomerate occurs between 
twenty-five feet and fifty feet above the Buena Vista stone. It has not 
been distinctly seen in place within the limits of Pike county, but it is 
quite certain to be recognized by the pebbly waste of its outcrop. The 
most southerly point at which it has been met is on the farm of Thomas 
Walden, in the southern portion of Pebble township. This point, then, 
marks the extreme extension of that heavy bed of conglomerate which 
makes so conspicuous an element in the geology of the counties north- 
ward, as shown by Prof. Andrews in the report of 1869. As is the case 
in all of these Sub-Carboniferous and Coal-Measure conglomerates in 
Ohio, nearly every pebble is quartz. The weight of one of the largest 
from this horizon was found to be six ounces, even after a considerable 
fragment had been broken off. 

No opportunities have been found, especially on the west side of the 
Scioto, for studying the remainder of the series with the same care that 
has been given to the lowermost two hundred and fifty feet. There are 
at least three hundred feet of higher beds contained in the knobs, that 
have already been described as making so striking a feature of the county, 
on the west bank of the river, in the central portions of the county. 
But these elevations are for the most part wooded; no water-courses flow 
from them; no quarries have been opened in them; and the opportuni- 
ties for seeing their real structures are of the poorest. There are much 
better exposures of the upper Waverly on the east side of the river; but, 
as will be presently shown, the series is so different there that the facts 
obtained from the latter section would not hold true in the one now un- 
der consideration. , 

A few statements can, however, be made in regard to these three hun- 
dred feet that will prove of service to those who are interested in com- 
paring the varying elements of the Waverly group in different sections 
of the State. 

(1.) With the exception of the Waverly shales and the Waverly black 
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slate, the beds already described are almost, or.altogether, destitute of 
fossils. The only organic remains found in the Waverly shales are sea- 
weeds, and these are principally found in the uppermost layers. The 
contents of the black slate are more varied and interesting, as has been 
already shown; but all the rest of the series thus far reviewed is desti- 
tute of plant or animal lifa In the beds that remain to be character- 
ized, however, both vegetable and animal fossils occur in considerable 
abundance. The peculiar cock-tail fucoid (Spirophyton cauda-galli) begins 
about threc hundred feet above the base of the series, and is thencefor- 
ward abundantly met with. There is one well-marked fossiliferous stra- 
tum, in which mollusks and crinoids abound, about four hundred feet 
above the base. This is well shown in various exposures on Chestnut’s 
Mountain, Sunfish township. It is also found in all of the ground high 
enough to hold it to the northward, and also upon the east side of the 
river. No quarries have been opened at this horizon, and no good oppor- 
tunities have been found for collecting fossils. 

(2.) While shales and sandstones alternate through all the series, 
there seems to be in Pike county less of the former element, in propor- 
tion, above three hundred feet than below. In particular, the highest 
beds on the west side of the Scioto, as in the caps of the knobs, are quite 
firm in composition. They probably constitute the “Logan Sandstone” 
of Prof. Andrews. There are known to be scattered through this upper 
portion occasional valuable quarry courses, but they have not been 
worked enough to show their extent or availability. In all of the 
higher beds, so far as noted, the color of the solid courses is darker than 
that of the true Waverly quarries. A fawn-colored tint marks all of the 
highest beds. | 

On the east side of the river, in the central portions of the county, a 
very similar line of facts obtains; but in the north-eastern corner, and 
along the eastern border of the county generally, the Waverly*system is 
much reduced in thickness. In Jackson township it is not more than 
four hundre and fifty feet in thickness. The place of the upper beds is 
supplied by heavy deposits of Coal-Measure conglomerate. 

5. This conglomerate is a new element in the geological scale of the 
county. As Prof. Andrews has shown in his report upon the counties to 
the eastward, the deposit is one of quite limited extegt. It stretches in 
a north-easterly and south-westerly direction from the west side of Jack- 
gon county into Scioto county. It occupies all of the highest ground of 
the four following townships in Pike county, viz., Jackson, Beaver, Ma- 
rion, and Union. In the first named township its outcrops in the hills 
that border the Scioto valley overhang the river. It has a thickness in 
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the “Chimney Rocks,” near the mouth of Hickson’s Run, of one hundred 
and eighty-nine feet, as given by barometer. It gonsists almost exclu- 
sively of silicious materials, quartz pebbles, and sand. The stem of a 
calamite or a sigillaria—well-known coal plants—is occasionally met 
with. There are streaks of iron in the sand that cements the pebbles, 
which resist weathering agencies better than even the remainder of the 
series, and they are frequently left in relief upon the surface of exposed 
beds. | | 

The outcrop of the conglomerate in Jackson township is almost always 
a vertical wall from fifty to one hundred feet in height. A line of weak 
springs marks its base. Occasional seams of shale are found interstrati- 
fied with the formation, so that the soil formed from it, though thin and 
poor, asis shown by the stunted pines and oaks which it bears, is, after all, 
less sterile than it would have been if composed of the silicious conglom- 
erate alone. The greater distance of the conglomerate from the river in . 
the other townships named, and the consequent more gradual descent of 
the drainage streams, forbids the formation in this area of the precipitous 
cliffs of Jackson township; nor has the thickness of the stratum been 
elsewhere found as great asin the section at the Chimney Rocks above 
reported. 

6. The last element to be named in the scale of the county is a coal 
seam. It does not, however, occur at the very summit of the series, but 
is found in certain limited areas interposed between the beds of conglom- 
erate and coarse sandstone just described. It forms a part of the unmis- 
takable western boundary of the Jackson county coal field. There seems 
little reason to doubt that the Pike county seam is the extension of the 
well-known “shaft coal” of Jackson Court House, which is found in a 
like situation with reference to the conglomerate. At all events, a seam 
resting on the conglomerate, and covered by conglomerate, or coarse 
sandstone, can be followed westward from this last named point to the 
district now under consideration. Callahan’s bank, three miles west of 
Jackson Court House, where a three-feet seam, which is identical in 
quality with the shaft seam, occurs; Whaley’s bank, two miles’ to the 
west and north from the above named outcrop, where the same three- 
feet seam has been worked; and Downard’s bank, on the western line 
of Jackson county, where a blacksmithing coal, three feet thick, is now 
open, connect the coal of section 19, Jackson township, Pike county, so 
directly with the shaft coal, that there is not much risk in identifying 
the various exposures as parts of one and the same seam. That the Pike 
county seam is the western boundary of the coal field is shown in the 
fact that the same ledge that holds the coal is exposed for two miles to 
the westward, from top to bottom, and no trace of the seam is found. 
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In Jackson township coal has been taken out at several points for 
family or neighborhood use, and the seam has been marked at many 
points where it has not yet been opened. One of the best known open- 
ings is at Johnson’s bank, in section 31. The seam here has a thickness 
of twenty-five inches. It rests on conglomerate, from which it is sepa- 
rated by a thin sheet of fire-clay, and is overlain by a heavy ledge of the 
same material. The seam is also shown in precisely similar relations on 
the land of Isaac Wickline, in section 22. 

The coal taken out from Johnson’s bank has a fair local reputation, 
and has been used by blacksmiths in the neighborhood with satisfaction. 
-It strongly resembles, in physical characteristics, the Jackson shaft coal, 
and the following analysis by Prof. Wormley shows it to agree quite 
closely with that excellent seam in chemical composition. Analyses are 
also introduced here of several of the coals, above referred to, that con- 
nect the Pike county seam with the Jackson Court House mines. Down- 
ard’s bank has an excellent local reputation. Whaley’s bank is not now 
open. Callahan’s bank yields.a coal not inferior in any respect—at least 
as far as purity is concerned—to the best coal of Jackson county. The 
analysis of the shaft coal is added, to give opportunity for comparison : 


Johnson's. Downard’s. Callahan's. Shaft coal. 


Specific gravity ... ....000.. cesses . 1.313 1.323 1.295 1.267 
Moisture 0.00.00. csccc sever coseceoeecs 6.40 7.70 8.00 7.50 
ABD 0.0... ccccccece concecccs cocces cncces “ 4.70 6.50 3.10 4.10 
Volatile combustible matter ... 33.60 29.30 26.30 30.90 
Fixed carbon ........ cosccsses cocaee 55.30 56.50 62.30 57.50 
100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Sulphur ........ccsocesessecece svscee cee 0.57 1.09 0.57 0.74 
Sulphur left in coke......... ...... 0.38 0.52 0.21 0.22 
Sulphur forming per cent. of 
COKE 2.200. coccececs anne cossecvee nen 0.63 0.82 0.32 0.34 
Gas per Ib. in cubic feet.......... 3.64 3.82 - 3.80 2.51 
ABD 0.2.00 cacccccce soccccvse cccece coe nenn Yellow Yellow Yellow a... 
CORR ...00. cevccccce sauna cosces cocscvecs Pulverulent Pulverulent Pulverulent _...... 


No coal has yet been found in Beaver township. The great amount 
of rock removed in the formation of the broad trough of Beaver valley 
might account in part for its absence; but there are reasons for believing 
that the conglomerate extended to the eastward in a promontory through 
Beaver township, Pike county, and Liberty township, Jackson county, 
separating two westward extensions of the coal fields—the first of which 
has already been noticed, and the second of which comes to view in the 
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two townships south of the last named, viz., in Marion and Union town- 
ships. 

The lower coal seam has been worked for several years in the neigh- 
borhood of California, in section 33, Marion township. The coal is some- 
what slaty in parts of the seam, but answers very well for household use. 
It measure’ twenty-one inches to twenty-four inches at the only opening 
now worked. It rests on a heavy ledge of very coarse conglomerate, and 
is situated in all respects like the outcrops of Jackson township. 

The same seam has been worked three miles to the north-west of this 
point, on the farm of John Feesor, in section 19, Union township. This 
is the westernmost outcrop of coal thus far recorded in the State. It is, 
in fact, west of the line which the Scioto River reaches in its excursion 
to the eastward in the northern part of the county. If a similar deflec- 
tion of the river had chanced to take place at this point, coal would have 
been found on the west side of this great boundary—the Scioto River. 

Analyses of the coal furnished by the last named townships are here 
added. The first is the California coal, from A. Hendricks’s bank; the 
second is from Feesor’s bank, Union township: | 


Specific gravity ....1. ssscosccssscccsccecs nernnannn sesescece ansnan cos wes 1.327 1.378 
Moisture ...... se aenees soeeenees sonne neces eogcccece seccse anna cocoes . 8.70 7.10 
Ash 22.0. ccccee sannnnnnn Nonsoa nonnouonn tosses sonsannen cocves coecceeee see ee 4.20 6.80 
Volatile combustible matter ......... .ccssece coves sete access ove “ 28.30 29.50 
Fixed carbon...... ..ccc ccccce coccne secces soscce cecctcecs susuce coeres 58.80 56.60 
/ 100.00 100.00 
Sulphur ......... sccsssces onononnen sossescee socssscas aunnnnunn seccencee sos 0.74 0.46 
“ eft in COKC care essence cceseceee s \ eecens seccecees seesece 0.27 0.27 
“ __ forming per cent. Of COKE 0.0... .....5000 cesses coeees 0.42 0.42 
Gas per Ib. to cubic feet ............ccc cesses coseee concer sesvenseacs 3.64 3.24 
ASD. ....cc0ce coscocces cecvee cocces covece cocces once: sonen anne vos cee nennen Yellow Yellow 
Ooke...... cccccs covccs covccecce cevece cocccs ses cence cocces ces covces ces ann Pulverulent Pulverulent 


A brief summary of the facts in regard te coal in Pike county will be 
here given. | 

The lower seam has been found and worked in three townships of the 
county. The seam has a general thickness of two feet. The quality 
of the coal is certainly fair. It is nearly free from sulphur, but has a 
larger percentage of ash than is found in coals of the first quality. 
This fact is not, however, shown in the analyses above given. It 
is by no means certain that the seam extends uninterruptedly between 
even the nearest outcrops. The lower coal seam is known to be every 
where capricious, suddenly thinning out and disappearing; but observa- 
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tions and examinations made, some of which have been given above, 
would warrant a reasonable expectation of finding it on parts of sections 
2, 3, 10, 11, 18, 19, 22, 23 of Jackson township, and on sections 20, 21, 28, 
29, 32, and 33 of Marion township, and on sections 19, 20, and 31 of Union 
township, in addition to openings already made. The area in which it 
occurs, and may occur, is considerable, and the fuel buried here can not 
fail to be valued and turned to account as the country grows older. The 
same seam, in heavier volume, is also to be looked for on the western 
side of Jackson township, Jackson county. 

The topography and geological scale of the county have now been 
briefly treated, and the principal points of interest in regard to origin, 
history, and economical applications, have been noticed in passing. 
The following topics remain to be discussed, with equal brevity--the 
Drift formations of the county, the soils, and the water-supply. 

The true glacial Drift is not prominently shown in Pike county. It is 
even a question whether any part of the surface is to be referred to it. 
Besides the great trough of the Scioto River, which constitutes a feature 
by itself in the topography of the county, there are three principal re- 
gions in which heavy deposits occur that are referable to some division 
of the Drift. These regions have already been referred to in the discus- 
sion of the topography of the county. One of them, the Cynthiana val- 
ley, holds the north-west corner; another, the California valley, holds 
the south-eastern corner; while the third, the broad furrow of Beaver 
valley, traverses the eastern central district. These valleys are all filled 
with heavy beds of blue clay, the depth being known to excecd fifty feet, 
in portions, at least, of each. In the counties north of Pike two varieties 
of blue, Drift clays are found—the first, or lowermost, being the tough. 
unstratified clay, containing polished and striated bowlders of northern 
origin, which is commonly known as hurd-pan. It can be quite conf- 
dently referred for its origin to the melting of the great glacier, which 
covered the northern portion of the continent at the height of the Gla- 
cial Period. 

A second variety is a stratified blue clay, which contains frequent traces 
of vegetable and animal life. Its origin is referred fo the time of conti- 
nental submergence that followed the melting of the glacial sheet. The 
few opportunities found in which the blue clays of Pike county seem to 
show that they belong to the latter division, vegetable remains being 
quite frequently met with in digging wells in the first two of the locali- 
ties named. These stratified beds are very likely underlain by the true 
bowlder clay. 

The uplands of the county are altogether destitute of Drift deposits. 
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It is certain that the great ice-sheet never brought its burdens of foreign 
materials to these areas. There are in Pike county no deposits of bank 
gravel—the great resource of the districts north for road-making—if a 
single exception is made for the neighborhood of Cynthiana. The river 
beds and banks furnish an abundant supply of gravel to the regions adja- 
cent; but the absence of bank gravel shows that we have passed beyond 
the most characteristic effects of the Drift. 

The Scioto valley—like all similar valleys in this portion of the State— 
is filled with deposits of modified Drift throughout its whole extent. 
This valley Drift in Pike county is recognized under four divisions, viz., 
the first, second, third, and fourth bottoms. The first bottoms, the lowest 
of the series, comprise the lands that are overflowed at every flood; the 
second bottoms are covered only with extreme high water. The bound- 
ary of the third bottoms is quite distinctly shown in a terrace fifteen or 
twenty feet in height, and its surface is elevated by the same measure 
. above the highest floods. The fourth and last division has an elevation 
of about sixty feet above low water, and is generally bounded by a dis- 
tinct terrace. It is not to be understood that all of these divisions are to 
be recognized every where. Sometimes the first bottoms extend to the 
edge of the bedded rocks which bound the valley ; and more frequently 
the four divisions are all represented'in a bank fifty or sixty feet above 
the river channel. Between Jasper and Piketon the whole series is very 
handsomely shown. 

The third and fourth divisions agree in general composition. They 
both consist of gravel—a large part of which is limestone—of sand, loam, 
and clay, variously intermingled. The broad, fertile, and well-drained 
tracts of the fourth bottoms furnish very attractive and advantageous 
locations for residence, and have been selected for the two principal 
towns of the valley, viz., Waverly and Piketon. 

The first and second bottoms furnirh the most productive lands of the 
county. There is, in fact, no better corn land in the State than this di- 
vision within the limits of Pike county. Their fertility is maintained 
unimpaired by annual deposits from back-water—the overflow of the 
river being now quite commonly regulated by levees. The depth of the 
annual deposit upon the lowest bottoms varies from one inch to one foot. 
When the larger measure is reached, a winter must intervene before the 
mud works kindly under tillage. 

As the drainage of the State was gradually arrested in the later stages 
of the Drift period by the northward subsidence of the continent, it 
seems probable that the valley was largely filled to the height of the last 
terrace. When a re-elevation began, the clearing out of the old channel 
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would necessarily follow, with the establishment of the terraces that 
make so conspicuous a featute in the valleys to-day. 


III. SOILS. 


The subject of the soils of the county follows next in order, and has, 
indeed, already been touched upon in the reference to the deposits that 
fill the Scioto valley. | 

The Scioto valley is far more productive than any other equal area 
within the county. The variety of soils found within it has been indi- 
cated in the description of the different elevations which the valley de- 
posits now hold. The two lower members of the series give excellent 
examples of alluvial soil. They constitute in Pike county, and below, 
one of the great corn fields of Ohio. They are planted every summer, 
and it is by no means uncommon to find eight or ten square miles of In- 
dian corn in one unbroken tract. The ordinary yield ranges between 
fifty and seventy-five bushels to the acre. 

The soil of the terraces is not thus renewed by natural agencies, and 
though still very productive, shows in a marked degree the incipient 
exhaustion that all of the land of this part of the State, except the allu- 
vial bottoms, exhibits under the system of tillage now in use. These 
areas have been growing less tractable of late years by the exhaustion of 
their organic matter. The plowing in of clover restores this element, 
and works admirably in ameliorating the lands that have grown stub- 
born. 

The remaining valleys of the county have not shared in the geological 
fortunes of the Scioto valley, and, consequently, lack its fertility. None 
of them contains limestone gravel to any extent. 

The intervals of the Sunfish are quite narrow, and the soil is de- 
cidedly inferior to that of the river valley. . 

The clays of the Beaver, California, and Cynthiana valleys form for 
the most part cold soils, better adapted to grass than to cereals. 

The upland soils of the county are, without exception, native soils, 
formed where we find them by agencies such as we now see at work. 
Being made from different materials, as the different belts of the geologi- 
cal scale successively form the surface, they exhibit great differences in 
composition and character. Three general divisions will be recognized by 
every one acquainted with the county as dividing among them the up- 
land areas. They are the slate soils, the Waverly soils, and the conglom- 
erate soils. 

On the western border of the county, especially in Perry and Mifflin 
townships, we find the Huron shales largely displayed. The soil formed 
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from their weathered outcrops is quite characteristic, being emphatically 
a thin soil, slight in volume generally, and so lacking in favorable con- 
ditions that no ordinary field crops can be raised upon it with profit. 
Forest trees, however, within quite a limited range of species, manage 
to grow upon it. In fact, they establish themselves upon raw banks 
of shale before any such changes have been wrought in it as would 
make it proper to term it a soil._ The chestnut (Castanea vesca) and the 
Spanish oak (Quercus palustris) are every where characteristic trees, and 
the chestnut oak (Quercus castanea) is also common, though less abun- 
dant than the first named trees. Fruit trees are also found to thrive 
well and produce well upon slate soils; but grasses and cereals either fail 
altogether in them, or have but a dying life. 

The products of the weathering of the shales are accumulated in the 
valleys as quite stubborn clays, which contain the elements of fertility, 
it is true, but which require more careful treatment than they generally 
obtain to render them at all desirable for tillage. The lands of this divi- 
sion are, on the whole, decidedly the least productive within the county. 
If left to produce the only vegetation for which they show a natural 
adaptation, viz., forest growth and orchards, they can be made to serve a 
very useful purpose; but when hill-sides of shale are stripped of their 
forest growth and subjected to tillage, they soon become as nearly desert 
as any lands in the State ever become. 

The Waverly soils come next in order. They are in every way more 
important than the preceding division. They occupy a much larger 
portion of the surface of the county, covering, in addition to all other 
exposures, all of the table-lands of the western side of the county; 
instead, as in the case of the-shales, being confined to the slopes of the 
hills—and they are, besides, much more productive, the farming land 
which they furnish yielding excellent rewards to skillful husbandry. 
They vary among themselves according to the character of the particu- 
lar strata from which they have been formed; but these varieties are 
kept within quite narrow limits. But few of the sandstone beds are 
destitute of clay, and all of the shales contain more or less sand. The 
percentage of silica is so large in some of the soils that they come under 
the category of*light soils; but in much the larger number of instances 
the clay prédominates, and a strong, tenacious soil is the result. Most 
of them are naturally light-colored. They rarely show the reddish tints 
of the native soils to the westward. They contain in abundance all of 
the chemical elements necessary for vegetable growth, but under culti- 
vation they generally stand in urgent need of the amelioration that a 
good supply of organic matter in the soil furnishes. Their native fer- 
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tility is shown by the luxuriant forest growth with which they are cov- 
ered. There is no finer timber produced in the State than the hills of 
Pike county supply. The variety is large, embracing poplar, hickory, 
ash, walnut, and oak. The flanks of the hills are covered equally with 
the summits. 

A notable difference will, however, be observed by even a casual ob- 
server between the northern and the southern slopes of the hills. This 
difference is shown not only in the amount but also in the kinds of tim- 
ber produced. It depends on physical conditions altogether, the two most 
prominent being the following: Our heaviest rains coming from the 
south, wear away the forming soil from the sides of the hills against 
which they beat; and, in the second place, the action of the sun is far 
more powerful on southern slopes than on northern, reducing the moist- 
ure of the soil very often below the limit which vegetation generally re- 
quires. The kinds of timber, as intimated above, are found to vary very 
much in the different exposures. On the south side the same trees are 
found growing that have already been named as characteristic of the slate 
soils. On the summit of Windle’s Knob; one of the high points of the 
county, five miles west of Waverly, and on its northern slope, the follow- 
ing varieties of trees were counted within the area of forty square rods: 


RED OAK cece ccscccece sossccene consosece tescsceet sxeeceeee soucveuss Quercus rubra. 
PIGEON OAK ...ccccs sunnsunen covecvece covcevcee socsss sosenccee conees Quercus acuminata. 
CHESTNUT OAK ...cccccs coccecece cocensces oe “eeeeuee eneces seeeee couse Quercus castanea. 
CHESTNUT weccccces onnnonnon soscee cosses sneces os Seeeeee senses ene sonen Castanea vesca. 
BLACK WALNUT oecsccces ceccceves sauna cesses cncees cosas nennen Juglans nigra. 
HiICcKORY wsse saronunne snnnunnsn aneeessecces cososcons sscees Les ceveases Carya alba. 

BLUR. ABH....c000 ceccecces saanen nennen nennen convee seveeees seeeeemeecs Fraxinus quadrangulata. 
Bi ACK LOCUST .. 0.10.4 cescecces cocces nenn conees seeses muss anne cones Robinia pseudacacia. 
REDBUD .. 0000 zeonnonnn sonsnanne casces cesses seceee seeneees senses eeees Cercis Canadensis. 
DOG WOOD ....0.cseeee ceenee cncces voces nennen cone ee KERFETPFERRRRRER Cornus florida. 
BASSWOOD, OF LIN...... cccsccees cocees snnnnn nun sosescees censuses Tilia Americana. 
PERSIMMON 1.00. ceceee coves scvees tosses cesses cesses nenne seeeees ...Diospyros Virginiana. 


Like all the other lands of this part of Ohio, these Waverly soils are 
generally subjected to a rude and exhausting system of tillage; but 
wherever an exception is made to this rule the lands yield a generous 
return. One or two farms in Pebble township, near the little village of 
Buchanan, give a hint of the possibilities that are latent in these up 
lands under wise husbandry. There is no defect in them, let it be re 
peated, in natural composition or constitution. Under proper treatment, 
they make the business of agriculture a living business for the tiller of 
the soil, while at the same time they beeome more and more adapted to 
the work required of them. 
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The conglomerate soils of the eastern uplands of the county need no 
extended remark. There are barren areas within them, derived from 
the pebble beds, without any admixture of shales; but, for the most part, 
they are covered with the forest growth that belongs to thin soils. The 
steep slopes of the hills on the northern sides are always productive. It 
costs much more to till them than to till the great valleys, but the slopes 
are scarcely less productive than the richest of the valleys. 

The first named of the native soils of the county was spoken of as 
specially adapted to the growth of timber and to the production of fruit. 
While the remaining divisions are not limited, as are the shales, to such 
lines of production, it may be said that all of the highlands of the 
county are happily adapted to these same interests. For successful fruit- 
growing, the hills of Pike county can not be excelled in southern Ohio. 
By their clevation they gain exemption from late frosts in spring—one of 
the chief obstacles to fruit-growing in the State. A peach crop is very 
seldom forfeited on the high grounds. 

For a cause presently to be mentioned, these uplands can not be very 
successfully devoted to stock-raising; nor can cereals be produced from 
them in remunerative degree, if the same system that prevails in the 
valleys is-followed here; but an intelligent adaptation of means to ends 
in dealing with them will make them more kindly and more fruitful 
soils than the most favored regions of the New England States, or the 
eastern border of the country generally; and however poor these lands 
are now counted in comparison with the beautiful plains below them, we 
may be sure that they contain untold possibilities of agricultural 
wealth, which are certain, at some future day, to be utilized. 


IV. WATER-SUPPLY. 


One topic remains to be discussed, viz., the important one of water- 
supply.. This will be considered in connection with the geological divi- 
sions already given. ' 

1. There are many springs at the lowest geological horizon of the 
county, viz., at the surface of the limestones along the western edge of 
the county. Though issuing from the limestones, they are in almost all 
cases derived from the porous beds of the overlying Huron shales. If 
the springs are weak, and especially if the water moves from them 
slowly, they are very likely to be impregnated with dissolved mineral 
matters, of which sulphur and iron are chief. Such springs invariably 
acquire a local reputation as medicinal, and though, as a rule, pure water 
is to be preferred for human use to supplies that are burdened with min- 
eral matters dissolved from the rocks, the nature of the impurities here 
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contained renders it improbable that the use of these waters can do - 
much harm. 

There are several springs of unusual volume in this district. The most 

notable is one well known through the whole Sunfish valley ar the “ Big 
Spring,” or “Campbell’s Spring.” It is without doubt the largest spring 
in south-western Ohio. It is universally believed in the neighborhood, 
and, apparently, on good grounds, that a mountain stream called “Dry- 
bone,” which disappears abruptly from its bed two miles to the westward, 
emerges again as Campbell’s Spring, its waters having been cooled, clari- 
fied, and re-enforced by their subterranean journey. It is claimed that 
the water has been tracked through the mountain that intervenes by 
bran or chaff, which was thrown into the stream, and which was found 
again in the spring. There is reason to believe that the spring has more 
than one principal source. 
- An attempt was made a year or two since to utilize this strong and 
steady stream of water by making it turn a mill-wheel. To secure the 
necessary “head,” a heavy wall was laid in cement around the spring; 
but the water rose only four or five feet before it burst out from the side 
of the mountain a few rods to the northward of its old point of emerg- 
ence, thus rendering the enterprise fruitless. . 

2. No valuable springs occur in the black slate series. Indeed, there 
is no geological formation in the State that furnishes water of as poor 
quality and in as inadequate supply as this. ‘“Sceps” rather than 
springs occur at infrequent intervals in its outcrops, but the water is 
mineralized to such an extent as to be unfit for use by man or beast. 
Wells are, in like manner, impossible or unprofitable in this formation, 
the quantity or quality of the supply, or both, being objectionable. 

3. The frequent courses of shale that occur in the Waverly series 
prevent water from entering or passing through it to any great extent; 
and this great division of the rocks of the county must, therefore, as a 
whole, be set down as poor in water-supply. Where some of the sand- 
stone strata—as, for example, the Waverly quarry courses—are exposed 
for any considerable area, springs of pure water mark the outcrop of the 
first underlying seam of shale; but there is no considerable line of 
springs to be referred to this horizon, nor, indeed, to any other horizon in 
all of the series. Whut few springs occur are generally of fair quality, 
but of light volume, and, for the most part, fail during the heat of sum- 
mer, , 

The Waverly table-lands, of which extended mention has been made, 
are especially defective in natural water-supply. The weathered prod- 
ucts of their rocky floor generally form a compact and fine-grained clay 
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subsoil, at least as impervious to water as the shaly beds from which in 
large measure this subsoil is derived; consequently the rain is refused 
entrance, and springs, wells, and living streams are alike impossible. 
There are weeks, or even months, during almost eyery summer in which 
all surface watcr disappears from these extensive areas, and stock of all 
descriptions must be driven daily from one to four miles for water. For 
domestic use cisterns are every where constructed, and the clay is so tena- 
cious that it holds water quite well without cement, a dry wall being 
generally laid to guard the excavation. What are called wells in these 
areas are generally pits in this impervious clay, and the entire supply is 
derived from surface water. The wells then differ from the cisterns 
principally in this respect, viz., the latter are supplied from the roofs, 
while the former receive their supply from the foul and neglected surface 
adjacent to house or barn. Water from such sources must always be 
looked upon with grave suspicion. There is no question but that it is 
very often the medium for spreading disease and death. It is obvious 
that all the roofs of these regions should be taxed for water-supply. 

4. The conglomerate of the eastern side of the county furnishes at its 
base occasional springs upon v ich some dependence is placed. The 
seams of shale, however, distrib ted even through the conglomerate, in- 
terfere with its service as an efficient water-bearer. 

5. The Drift deposits of the county furnish the usual line of facts in 
this connection. The Scioto bottoms are full of water throughout their 
whole extent, but it is generally necessary to go to the level of the river 
before reaching it. For the third and fourth bottoms, which have been 
already mentioned as the most desirable locations for residence, the dis- 
tance is so great as to render this source practically inaccessible. 

It will be seen, therefore, that almost all of the county is, to a greater or 
less degree, defective in natural water-supply. Springs, wells, and water- 
courses are quite inadequate to meet the demands in large areas of the 
county. The people of such districts can not move too soon in securing 
the artificial reservoirs that must take the place of the natural supplies. 
Economy, comfort, and health alike demand more careful provision for . 
this indispensable element, in properly constructed and properly guarded 
cisterns. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF ROSS COUNTY. 


The general geology of Ross county agrees very closely with that of 
Pike county, already given. The two counties have a common geological 
scale, and their principal topographical features, which are very similar, 
they owe to a common geological history. They differ, however, in one 
important particular, viz., the characteristic deposits of the glacial Drift 
cover the northern townships of Ross county, but are wanting at least 
in the uplands of the regions to the southward. 

A detailed description of the geological series of the county would, 
therefore, involve a needless repetition of the statements of the preceding 
chapter. In the present report, therefore, only those facts which are pe- 
culiar to the area now under consideration will find place. 

The various topics to be treated will be taken up in the same order as 
in the preceding section. 


I. SITUATION AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Ross county is bounded on the north by Pickaway, on the east by 
Hocking, Vinton, and Jackson, on the south by Pike, and on the west by 
Highland and Fayette. | 

Asin Pike county, the chief feature in the topography is the broad 
and deep trough of the Scioto valley, which traverses the county from 
north to south, dividing it into two unequal areas, the western side ex- 
ceeding the eastern in the ratio of 2:1. The river cuts the north line 
of the county at very nearly the middle point, and flows thence almost 

directly south to Chillicothe. It is here strongly deflected to the east- 
' ward; and in the extreme south-eastern corner of the county the main 
valley is not more than four miles distant from the Jackson county line. 

"The western side of the county is deeply divided and subdivided by 
the valley of Paint Creek and that of its principal tributary, the North 
Fork. Paint valley is, next to the Scioto, the most important of the 
surface features of the county. . 
East of the Scioto, and in the south-eastern corner of the county, Salt 
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Creek flows in an old and deeply excavated valley. These constitute the 
leading cases of erosion and material modification of the surface. Still 
other examples are furnished by Deer Creek and Kinne-Kinnick, on the 
northern side, and by Indian and Walnut creeks on the south. 

The high table-lands that make so prominent a feature in the topog- 
raphy of Pike county are wanting here, except in the southern tier of 
townships, and in several of these there are but few examples. 

Paint Creek is flowing, for a short portion of its course, in a new val- 
ley, the origin of which can easily be understood in the light of recent 
geological history. There are numerous cases of this kind in south-west- 
ern Ohio, an interesting one of which is given in the report on the 
geology of Clarke county, in the first volume. The facts connected 
with the present instance, however, are more remarkable than any 
yet recorded in this geological district. As the origin of this new val- 
ley is unmistakably connected with the history of the Drift period in 
the county, a full account of the case will be deferred until that part of 
the report is reached in which the formations of the Drift shall be 
taken up. 


II. GEOLOGICAL SERIES. 


1. There are several facts which render the limestones of Ross county 
much more interesting and important than those of Pike county. In 
the first place, the county stretches several miles further to the west- 
ward, and thus takes in a larger area of these rocks. In the second 
place, and chiefly, they have been laid bare in the deep valley of Paint 
Creek and its tributaries through all of the western border of the county, 
so that not only is a large area exposed, but the valley has been cut en- 
tirely through the Helderberg series deep into the Niagara group. The 
‘section thus exposes two Silurian limestones instead of one, as in the 
district beyond. In addition to these points, it may be remarked that 
the deep gorge of Paint Creek furnishes some of the most picturesque 
scenery of southern Ohio. 

On the west line of Buckskin township, for two miles above and two 
miles below the Marietta and Cincinnati Railroad, the valley of Paint 
Creek is hewn out of the heaviest section of limestones of the Helder- 
berg division known in this part of the State. There are not less than 
forty feet shown in vertical section in the Rucker quarries, opposite 
Greenfield. It is probable that this forty feet exhausts the Helderberg 
series in its downward reach, or, in other words, that the courses imme- 
diately beneath belong to the Niagara group. The character and value 
of the stone and the extent of the quarries have been described at length 
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in the chapter on Highland county in the Report of 1870, and no further 
mention of these facts is demanded here. It may be said, in passing, 
that these quarries furnish in their remarkably even-bedded courses 
some of the most desirable stones of the State. The fact that all the 
fragments and waste of the quarries can be burned into lime of fair 
quality, renders the working of them as economical as possible. 

But few varieties of fossils are seen in the quarry rock. The bivalve 
crustacean, Leperditia alta, which is characteristic of the formation, 
covers thickly the surfaces of many successive layers. A favosite coral 
is not uncommon, and several species of brachiopod shells are occasion- 
ally met with. | 

Two miles below the Greenfield quarries the rock becomes more fossil- 
iferous, and well-preserved casts of several species of shells have been 
found. They are referred to the genera Atrypa, Nucleospira, Meristella, 
etc. The species are probably undescribed. 

The Helderberg limestone is through all of these exposures—a magne- 

sian limestone, containing forty to forty-four per cent. of carbonate of mag- 
- nesia, and fifty to fifty-four per cent. of carbonate of lime. As the name 
of the lower member of the group denotes—to which this division, now 
under consideration, undoubtedly belongs, viz., the waterlime—a cement 
rock often finds place in the series. The formation is true to its name in 
Ross county. On the Rittenhouse farm, in Concord township, the upper 
beds of the series have long been burned into a hydraulic lime of a high 
degree of excellence. Experience of its qualities for thirty years makes 
it certain that it is a strong and durable cement. It» composition is 
given in the report on Highland county, above named. The supply is 
large, and the cement can be manufactured at advantage in all respects. 
It requires to be worked, however, in a different manner from the. ce- 
ments in common use, and this fact has hindered the development of the 
business here. The valuable properties of the stone wilt doubtless be 
utilized in time to come. 

The lowest courses exposed in the bed of Paint Creek, at, the locality 
named above, viz., two miles below the railroad crossing at Greenfield, 
belong, as has been said, to a different horizon, viz., to the Niagara group. 
They are very readily distinguished, both.by lithological characters and 
by the fossils which they contain. The upper beds of this series in 
southern Ohio are almost every where characterized by the very conspic- 
uous casts of one or more of the fullowing fossils, viz., Pentamerus oblongus, 
Trimerella Ohioensis, Megalomus Canadensis. The casts sometimes make 
up the very substance of the rock. Other forms are intermingled occa- 
sionally in great abundance. The more noticeable sorts are favosite 
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corals, univalve shells, and chambered shells. The beds on Paint Creek, 
for a dozen miles below the last named point, are occupied very largely 
by casts of Megalomus. This remarkable fossil occupies nearly, or quite, 
ninety feet of limestone, near the mouth of the Rocky Fork of Paint. 

As the Helderberg limestone is followed to the southward and east- 
ward it is observed to thin out very rapidly. An excellent section—one 
of the best in this whole region—is found on the banks of Buckskin 
Creek, two miles north of Bainbridge, on the Greenfield road. The 
Megalomus beds of the Niagara, the Helderberg (waterlime), and the 
Huron shale are all shown in a section of fifteen feet. In other words, 
the Megalomus beds reach up almost to the shales—a thin wedge of Hel- 
derberg alone separating the two formations. 

It will be remembered that a few miles to the south-westward the 
Helderberg disappears in places entirely, the Huron shales lying upon 
the Niagara strata. The uppermost member of this formation at this 
point is a peculiar sandstone, which has been described as the Hills- 
borough sandstone. There are a few exposures of this sandstone in Pax- 
ton township, in the vicinity of the caves of Rocky Fork. 

We find in the great exposure of limestone at the Falls of Paint, in 
the beds that underlie the Megalomus division, another of these fossils 
above named in equal abundance. The casts of Pentamerus oblongus here 
make up the very substance of the rock. 

As Paint Creek turns in the extreme south-western corner of the 
county abruptly to the north-east, the heavy easterly dip of the lime- 
stones soon buries them below the surface. Their last appearance is op- 
posite the village of Bainbridge. 

An admirable general section of the rocks of the western side of Ross 
county is furnished by Bonner’s Hill, in the same neighborhood. The 
summit is five hundred feet above the valley, and the following scale— 
the formations being represented in their true order—is shown in the 
steep ascent: ” 


Feet. 
Upper beds of Waverly group (Buena Vista division, etc.) .........00. sesssees 42 
Waverly black slate ...... ...cscccs nennen snnuneunenne sanunnane nunnan unenen ann nun san cacees ans ces 15 
Waverly Quarry 00UrBE8 ......... sen cee sos snnnnnnsannnounnnnsennnursnsnnnnnsnnennnnnseunene OL 
Waverly shales ......... ccs. cccsscees convene onnunn sannansanann canceseee socnes cosces coseseees 50 
Huron shales ...... 2.000 cesses cncess sonuon coeeee coveee sonen cecees sansnnannnns neces snonan sense 332 
Helderberg limestone (waterlime)...... u... sunasenos nennen ennsnusonann nennen cos nennen - 15 
Niagara limestone (Megalomus division)........ cc. senssonenunsnnnen sonannunn coe ees 15 


Both of the limestones here shown are capable of furnishing an un- 
limited supply of lime of the highest quality. It is not, indeed, sur- 
passed in whiteness, mildness, and durability by any iime of the State. 
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The Niagara rock is ill-adapted to building purposes, coming out of the 
quarry in massive and ungainly blocks; but the close proximity, in this 
region, of the fine courses of the Waverly quarries renders it unnecessary 
to turn it to such uses. 

2. The Huron shales are, perhaps, the most characteristic formation 
of the western half af Ross county. They occupy a large area, and im- 
press peculiar features upon the soil, the vegetation, and the scenery. 
They afford at Benner’s Hill, above mentioned, the heaviest section 
yielded by the formation in Ohio, viz., three hundred and thirty-two feet. 
The composition of the series, as shown in this and closely adjoining 
sections, has two points that deserve mention. The first is the occur- 
rence of twenty-six feet of white and blue clays at the base of the series ; 
and the second, which is much the more interesting observation, is the 
occurrence of a’calcareous layer, well charged with fossils, at the height 
of forty to fifty feet above the base of the system. The clays are shown 
on the west side of Benner’s Hill. The limestone seam is best seen at 
Ferneau’s Mill, one mile east of Bainbridge. Mr. J. H. Poe, of Chilli- 
cothe, first called attention to its existence, and to him the Survey is in- 
debted for a very interesting fossil—the body of an hitherto undescribed 
crinoid—obtained from this locality. The calcareous seam varies be- 
tween three inches and six inches in thickness. Its composition 1s 
shown in the appended analysis, made by Prof. Wormley: 


Bilicie acid .........: ssssssces sossceses coseccoce csessace sossscace senses sencecas seseeaces seees 53.20 
Iron and alumina........ ...ccccesccccccecs nennen socccccce encces encccevss coccccecs anna ansene 2.10 
Carbonate of lime ...... ...csccoc aensoonne cocccccce accece cecccs cocces eocces sonnan coscee cesses 37.20 
Carbonate Of magneBiß.....soss soncnn cooses snnnunnne anunen censcecns sanssanene eoceees cesses 6.88 

99.38 


Its interest lies in the fact that no other such seam has been reported 
in the whole extent of this formation. Taken as a whole, the Huron 
shales are almost entirely destitute of traces of either vegetable or animal 
life. Two brachiopod shells, a Discina and a Lingula, have been found at 
various points in the system, and the great concretions which the forma- 
tion holds have yielded the remains of some remarkable species of fishes; 
but throughout most of its extent it is utterly barren of paleontological 
interest. One of the difficulties in settling the Ohio geological scale, or, 
at least, of correlating certain of its upper members with the members of 
the eastern geological series, has lain in the fact that fossils, the true 
labels of the rocks, are here wanting. The outcrop of the slates on the | 
western side of Ross county promises valuable contributions to our 
knowledge of the life of the seas and shores during the long period in 
which these black shales were accumulating upon the floor of the an- 
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cient ocean. The few square feet exposed in the bank opposite Ferneau’s 
Mill have already yielded a newcrinoid belonging the genus Melocrinus 
and described by Prof. Whitfield in Vol. II. of the Ohio Paleontology; a 
tentaculite, identified by Prof. Whitfield as Tentaculites fissurella, and 
which is found at the east in the Marcellus slate; and several obscure 
and undetermined corals. Vegetable remains are also sometimes met 
with in the same locality. A calamite, several feet in length, was found 
at the center of a large concretion, and a prostrate tree, the bark of 
which had been converted into coal, was traced by Mr. Bergen, assistant 
in the survey of the county, for thirty feet over an exposed layer of 
shale. 

This field is commended to the attention of local geologists as well 
worthy of careful exploration. Such an exploration i is almost sure to be 
rewarded by the discovery of new species of fossils. 

The exposures of the slates along the course of Paint Creek are unsur- 
passed. The whole series, except fifty or sixty feet of the lowermost 
beds, is shown in two nearly vertical sections—the first one occurring at 
the well-known locality, Copperas Mountain, and the second at the 
equally well-known but less accessible locality, the Alum Cliffs. Cop- 
peras Mountain is situated three miles east of Bainbridge. The Alum 
Cliffs are five miles due west of Chillicothe. 

Paint Creek washes with the full force of its current the foot of the 
slate hill known as Copperas Mountain, and thus secures a constant ex- 
posure of the formation in a nearly vertical wall one hundred and fifty 
feet in height. The hill rises to a height of five hundred and fifty feet, 
so that the whole thickness of the slates is contained in it, and much be- 
sides; but the uppermost one hundred and twenty-five feet of the forma- 
tion are not shown as distinctly as the lower portions. 

At the Alum Cliffs section, which is the new valley of Paint Creek, to 
which reference has already been made, the uppermost beds are shown in 
a wall very nearly vertical to an extent at least of one hundred feet. 
The Huron shales are here covered by the Waverly shales and the Wa- 
verly quarries, and the section is for the most part closed by the Waverly 
black slates. The upper beds of the division are shown with great dis- 
tinctness within the limits of the city of Chillicothe, and upon all sides 
of it. 

The concretions by which the Huron shales are every where character- 
ized occur mainly in the lowermost one hundred feet. Many of them 
possess remarkable symmetry. The smaller ones frequently consist of 
sulphuret of iron. The larger ones have either organic or crystalline 
nuclei, and in far the larger number of instances the latter. 
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3. The Waverly shales of Ross county require no extended mention. 
They do not generally attain to the thickness which this division shows 
in Pike county, and on the western side of the county are considerably 
reduced. In the city of Chillicothe they measure 83.67 feet in thick- 
ness. 

They indicate the same general history which the series elsewhere 
shows, their surface being covered with sea-weeds, sun-cracks, and rip- 
-ple-marks. Where exposed on Stony Creek, in Franklin township, they 
afford the finest series of ripple-marks known in the Third Geological 
District. Similar exposures are shown in the same township, on the 
line of Indian Creek and its tributaries. 

In the report on Pike county a calcareous layer of remarkable com- 
pactness and evenness was noted as occurring near the base of the Wa- 
verly shales, and its compos:tion, as shown by chemical analysis, was 
given. This same layer extends through all of the outcrop of this divi- 
sion in Ross county. In the vicinity of Frankfort considerable account 
is made of it as a building and flagging stone. Mr. Bergen, who made 
the examination of this part of the county, proposes that it be recog- 
nized as the Frankfort flag. 

4, The Waverly quarry system continues to furnish in its northward 
extension a large supply of excellent building stone. ‘I'he character of 
the rock quarries agrees very closely in color, texture, and composition 
with the stone derived from the typical exposures; but a very much 
larger proportion of the series in Ross county is valueless than in the 
district below. The stone is quite frequently found in a peculiarly 
rough and ungainly condition, known among the quarrymen as “ turtle- 
back,” or “nigger-head.” In this state it has no possible uses, except as 
protection for river banks. In all of the central regions of the county 
_ the division is very much lighter than at Waverly and Jasper, being 
frequently found to measure five to ten feet only against thirty feet in 
the Pike.county quarries. In Paxton and Buckskin townships there is 
a larger amount of stone again, but it is not found in as thick and valu- 
able courses as to the southward. 

5. Ascending in the scale, we next come to that interesting stratum, 
the Waverly black shale. No finer exposures of this are possible than 
are furnished in hundreds of sections through all of the central regions 
of the county, upon both sides of the Scioto River. The greatest thick- 
ness yet observed in this formation is found in Franklin township, near 
the mouth of Stony Creek, where it measures not less than twenty-seven 
feet. It is charged at this point with its characteristic fossils, Lingula 
melia and Discina Newberryi, and the remains of fishes, often in an excel- 
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lent state of preservation, can hardly be called rare. The teeth and 
plates are the parts generally shown. In a small run that crosses the 
old Marietta road, three miles above Chillicothe, interesting slabs were 
found. 

This slate contains sulphuret of iron in considerable quantity, and the 
water that descends through it is, consequently, charged with the prod- 
ucts of the decomposition of this substance. Sulphur springs often 
mark its outcrops. A spring of this kind, quite well known in the 
north-eastern quarter of the county, finds its way through the slate on 
the north side of Sugar-Loaf Mountain, near the south line of Green 
township. The slates have a thickness of twenty feet at this point, and 
are overlain by a heavy and interesting section of the upper Waverly. 

‘6. This last named division, the upper Waverly, including every 
thing in the series above the Waverly black slate and below the Carbon- 
iferous series, remains to be briefly characterized. It constitutes a valu- 
able element in the county geological scale, absolutely and relatively 
more valuable than the same member in Pike county. The extreme 
thickness of this division does not exceed four hundred and twenty-five 
feet in any single section. A greater thickness of these beds may, per- 
haps, be found in the north-eastern corner of the county, where the series 
is certainly quite different from that observed in the south-eastern sec- 
tion. In Liberty and in Jefferson townships the upper beds of the Wa- 
verly are reduced in thickness, and the place is supplied by a heavy de- 
posit of Carboniferous conglomerate, as in the adjacent districts of Pike 
and Jackson counties. Single sections of considerable extent and in- 
terest are found in Mount Logan, opposite Chillicothe; in Sugar-Loaf 
Mountain, three miles above; in Rattlesnake Knob, Liberty township; 
and also in the highest points of Huntington and Franklin townships. 

But few points in the composition of the series demand consideration 
here. Its economical value, to which reference has already been made, 
lies principally in the fine development of the Buena Vista courses in 
the south-eastern portion of the county, and especially in Franklin and 
Jefferson townships. A great amount of most desirable and accessible 
building stone is exposed in the first named township, on the western 
bank of the Scioto River. The quarries of J. E. Higby are more largely 
worked, and therefore more widely known, than any other. They are 
located upon the line of the canal, which furnishes convenient and 
cheap transportation. Asin the Gregg quarry at Wayerly, the stone is 
all furnished by a single course, eight feet in thickness. The course can 
easily be split into two courses of equal thickness. All of the quarry- 
ing has thus far been done along the margins of the hills, where the 
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stripping is quite light, and a very large quantity of rock remains within 
easy reach. 

This bed is very soon lost as it is followed to the other side of the river, 
the strong easterly dip carrying it below the surface in three or four 
miles from the exposures here named. It agrees in color with the 
Waverly brown stone, as well as in geological position. The brown 
color of both is due to a change in the oxide of iron which the stong 
contains, and it is always limited to a few feet upon the exposed edges 
of the quarries. 

This course has thus been shown to extend for at least twenty miles 
along the Scioto valley, on both sides of the river. A very large amount 
of building stone, scarcely surpassed in the State in desirable qualities, 
is contained in it, which is sure to find its way into the general market. 

A single quarry has lately been opened on the Clemons farm, a mils 
above the Higby quarries, and at an horizon higher by ninety feet than 
the latter. The quarry shows two courses of the highest degree of ex 
cellence, separated by a shaly parting of one or two inches. The lower 
course is twenty inches thick and the upper one thirty-six inches. It is 
not probable that these courses extend as widely as the Gregg or Buens 
Vista stone, but few points having been observed at which it was shown. 

An interesting section of this portion of the geological series of the 
county is shown in the district now under consideration, on the south 
bank of Stony Creek; very near its mouth. The uppermost twenty-five 
feet of the Waverly shales appear here. Above them the Waverly 
quarry courses, sometimes reduced to two in number, and not exceeding 
six feet in thickness, are shown in a nearly vertical wall. The Waverly 
stone is of the worthless variety already described. It is overlain by 
twenty-seven feet of the Waverly black slate, the heaviest section of 
this stratum yet reported in southern Ohio, fifty feet above which come 
in the Buena Vista beds, or the Gregg and Higby quarry stone. Ascend 
ing still another fifty feet, and a Waverly conglomerate is found. This 
is one of the very few points on the west side of the Scioto in which 
this formation appears. Its outcrop here is within sight of the great 
wall of Carboniferous conglomerate on the east side of the river, but it 
belongs to an horizon several hundreds of feet lower than that held by 
the latter. It is made up entirely of quartz pebbles, some of them hav- 
ing a diameter of four inches. This stratum is shown at several other 
points in the same neighborhood, at least by its waste, but it must be set 
down as exceptional rather than as a normal element of the county scale. 
It is interesting largely from the fact that it seems to constitute the 
westernmost extension of the great conglomerate that Prof. Andrews 
has described in the region to the north-east of this. 
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The remainder of the series consists, for three hundred feet, of beds of 
shale, holding great quantities of flattish concretions, which contain a 
clayey center, covered with a thin blossom of iron ore. These concre- 
tions vary in size from an inch toa foot in their largest diameter, and are 
every where throughout this region characteristic of the Upper Waverly. 
Thin courses of a light brown sandstone often find place, but there is 
scarcely the possibility of a quarry in this whole interval. 

But few fossils are found in all of the series thus far traversed. The 
singular form, Spirophyton, is met with quite frequently through several 
hundred feet, but it is only at a height of three hundred and fifty feet 
to three hundred and seventy-five feet above the Waverly black slate 
that a stratum comes in that may be called highly fossiliferous. 

It is shown in very many sections in the county, but the best exposure 
of it yet noted occurs on the south side of Sugar Loaf Mountain, about 
one hundred feet below the summit. An opening has been made here 
for aquarry. Attention was first called to this point by Mr. J. H. Poe, 
of Chillicothe. The usual line of Waverly fossils is to be seen here— 
remains of crinoids, bryozoans, and bivalve shells. 

The uppermost seventy-five feet of Mt. Logan, and also of Rattlesnake 
Knob, show the same stratum, as do also all the high lands in the north- 
eastern corner of the county, especially in Colerain township. It will 
also be remembered that the high ground of Pike county shows, in many 
places, this same fossiliferous formation. 

Comparatively little valuable quarry stone is found above the Buena 
Vista beds, but there is hardly any part of the county that does not 
possess a fair neighborhood supply within easy reach. 

The geological scale of the county has now been briefly reviewed, as 
far at least as its bedded rocks are concerned, and the chief points of 
interest in it have been touched upon. Its Drift formations must be 
discussed with equal brevity. 


II. DRIFT DEPOSITS. 


The Drift deposits of Ross county are much more interesting and im- 
portant than are those of Pike county, or of any of the districts to the 
southward. A principal point of interest is found in the fact that the 
boundary which separates the regions, every part of which has been 
covered by the Drift formation, from those in which the high lands, at 
least, were never occupied by the glacial sheet, passes through the 
northern and central townships of the county. In other words, a part 
of the county agrees in its later geological history with the northern 
part of the State and of the continent, while the larger portion takes its 
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place with the region- to the southward over which the northern ice 
never advanced. This boundary is perfectly distinct in several town- 
ships, while in others it is less sharply defined. 

Beginning on the eastern side of the county, it passes through the 
northern half of Colerain township in a south-westerly direction, not far 
south of the line of the Adelphi and Chillicothe pike. It leaves almost 
all of Green township to the northward. West of the river it coincides, in 
a general way, with the Chillicothe and Greenfield pike, passing, how- 
ever, two or three miles below it on the west side of Buckskin township. 
There are, within the area to the northward, and especially along its 
more southerly extension, occasional summits that stood above the gla- 
ciers, but the clay and bowlders that mark the Drift overlie all of the 
ordinary high land of the country, as is well shown along the road 
above named in the vicinity of Lattaville. 

This boundary is shown with great distinctness in Colerain township. 
A very instructive view can be obtained by following the castern road 
leading from Mooresville to Adelphi. Ascending a branch of Walnut 
Creek, the native rocks are shown in more or less extensive sections on 
every hand, and the soils are seen by all of their characteristics to have 
been formed, where they now lie, by the weathering and disintegration 
of these rocks. The banks of the stream approach each other more and 
more closely, until at last the road is shut within a narrow valley, above 
which rise, on either side, steep hills of sandstone and shale. The gorge 


proves to be a pass, and after a rapid ascent, an open country is reached ° 


which differs, in a very marked degree, from that left behind. A broad 
valley, filled with gravel and clay, and dotted with bowlders, is found at 
a high level; the native rocks are so well covered that no clue to their 
composition is furnished, and rounded outlines prevail in all of the 
scenery, instead of the angular contour observed before. The gravel and 
clay contain a considerable quantity of limestone pebbles and bowlders, 
and thus the land comes to be known as limestone land. Its natural 
vegetation and its agricultural capacities are as sharply distingushed 
from those of the lands on the other sides of the hills as is the scenery. 
A great improvement is at once visible in the farm buildings, the quality 


of which is, in a general way, determined by the degree of fertility of 


the soil. On looking back, after passing a mile or two to the northward, 
the explanation comes clearly to view. The Drift-storm was stopped by 
this range of hills, against the northern slopes of which these heavy 
beds of clay and gravel are piled. In other words, these hills form in 
their sinuous outlines the boundaries of the true glacial Drift. Sugar 
Loaf Mountain, already referred to in another connection, forms the 
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westernmost extension of this series of hills on the east side of the river, 
and bowlders are found half way up its northern slope. 

The country north of this boundary has suffered a much greater abra- 
sion and waste than that which lies south of it, and it is fair to refer the 
difference in this respect to the great difference in the later geological 
history of the two sections respectively. It certainly could not be with- 
out result that a slowly moving mountain of ice should advance over the 
face of a country composed of soft sandstones and softer shales. 

A new valley of Paint Creek, lying a few miles to the west of Chilli- 
cothe, has been once or twice alluded to in the course of the preceding 
pages. The origin of this new valley is unmistakably connected with 
the Drift history of the county, and it is proper to treat of it at more 
length under this head. 

The chief topographical features of the State, as is well known, are to 
be referred to periods long antecedent to the Drift. There is the best of 
reason for believing that Ohio was raised above the seas many millions 
of years ago. During all of the interval that has passed, it has been 
slowly acquiring its surface relief, under the atmospheric agencies to 
which it has been subjected. Cases are, however, sometimes met in 
which the old channels of drainage were so blocked by accumulations of 
drift, that the streams, on resuming their course after the height of the 
Glacial period had passed, found it easier to work out new channels than 
toclear the old ones. These new valleys agree in being narrow, in being 
shut in with precipitous walls of rock, and in being free from Drift de- 
posits. Several instances of this sort have been given in the reports of 
the Survey, but the present case is by far the most striking yet found in 
the Third Geological District. 

The Hillsborough and Chillicothe turnpike, which enters the county at 
the south-western corner, extends through the broad and fruitful valley 
of Paint Creek, which here has a north-easterly direction. The valley 
is perfectly defined by ranges of hills, about five hundred feet in height, 
on either side. -The northern wall is broken for the passage of several 
tributaries, as Buckskin Creek, Upper and Lower Twin Creeks, etc., but 
the continuous outline of the southern wall is scarcely interrupted. The 
turnpike crosses the creek three miles below Bainbridge, and thencefor- 
ward for ten miles the stream is never out of sight upon the right hand. 
All at once, however, and as if by magic, it has disappeared. The turn- 
pike still holds the valley, the boundaries of which are just as distinct 
as before. There is certainly no conspicuous notch in the southern wall 
through which one could guess that a stream of such volume could have 
found its way. By following the stream, however, instead of the valley, 
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we learn the following surprising facts: The creek at the point above 
named, and at a comparatively recent date, left the broad valley which it 
had been working out for itself through unnumbered thousands of years, 
and turned sharply to the southward, flowing now in a narrow channel 
often not more than two hundred feet in width at the base, bottomed 
with rock, and bounded by precipitous cliffs not less than three hundred 
feet in height. After following a south-east course for three miles, it 
turns again to the north-east, and regains its old valley two miles west of 
the south line of Chillicothe. 

The new channel, then, is about five miles in length, has an average 
width at base of about three hundred feet, is entirely free from Drift de- 
posits, and is bedded and bounded by rock. As has been already said, 
the old channel is unmistakably distinct. The turnpike above named 
follows the old valley to the crossing of the North Fork of Paint Creek, 
and from that point the last named stream occupies the old valley alone 
for three miles, when the main stream returns from its detour to its 
former bounds. In other words, the former junction of the North Fork 
and the main creek was at the point where the turnpike now crosses the 
North Fork. 

To the questions, when and how was this important change in the 
drainage of the county effected, it is easy to return a probable answer. 

The old valley of Paint Creek, from Bainbridge to the crossing of the 
North Fork, above named, has a general course of 40° north of east. The 
valley of the North Fork, on the other hand, has a general direction of 
25° south of east. They meet, therefore, at an angle of about 65°. The 
valley of the North Fork, bearing to the south-east, was in the general 
line of advance of the glaciers that covered this portion of Ohio, as is 
amply proved by the direction of the strie and grooves which are still 
left upon the surfaces of the harder rocks over which these glaciers 
slowly traveled. The valley must then have been occupied by one of 
the southernmost prolongations of the continental glacier under which 
all of the northern portions of the State were buried. On the other 
hand, the north-easterly direction of the valley of main Paint Creek ren- 
ders it impossible that it could have been thus occupied. When now 
the rigors of the long winter of the Glacial Drift began to be relaxed, 
and the swollen drainage of the country sought once more its former out 
lets, Paint Creek, both from its freedom from glacier occupation and from 
its more southern location, would first become filled with water. The 
ice-wall of the North Fork glacier must, however, have shut out the 
stream from its old channel, and, as a consequence, the waters would 
have set back from the western bank of the North Fork in a lake, the 
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level of which would be sure to rise until they found an outlet. The 
heavy Drift terraces, not less than one hundred feet in thickness, that 
occupy this portion of the old valley, and which furnish in their broad 
and fertile plains some of the most attractive as well as the most product- 
ive farms of the county, are to be referred to this lake for their origin. 

It is not necessary to suppose that the water, before finding. its way 
southward, was raised to the height of the hills that bound the valley. 
It is altogether reasonable to suppose that it availed itself of one of the 
low divides, so many of which are now found in this part of the county, 
and which are so generally used for the roads that lead from one valley 
to another. A small stream probably flowed into Paint Creek from the 
southward along the line of the new valley, the source of which was 
separated by a low summit from another tributary of the main creek 
that flowed eastward—also by the line of the new valley. A stream that 
now enters the new valley at its southernmost point, from Huntington 
township, is probably the remnant of this last tributary. If once the 
level of the waters were raised above the height of this dividing ridge, 
the remaining work of excavation would be easy to follow. 

The preceding discussion may seem, at first sight, to the general reader 
who has never given much thought to the solution of geological prob- 
lems, to be venturesome and unwarranted speculation, but it is believed 
that it will commend itself to every one who gives it a candid and com- 
petent consideration, as not only a valid, but a highly probable explana- 
tion of the remarkable facts with which it deals. 

IV. The soils of Ross county agree with those of Pike county, as far at 
least as the latter go. All of the varieties of native soils described as 
occurring in the last named county are also found in Ross, and possess 
the same general characteristics, but, in addition, there are large areas in 
Ross county, as has already been shown, covered with the deposits of the 
glacial and modified Drift. These areas furnish far more varied and more 
fruitful soils than the native rocks afford from the products of their dis- 
integration and decay. The lands referred to in this general division in 
Ross county take their place among the best lands of Ohio. Its valleys, 
too, are unsurpassed. The general characteristics of the Scioto valley 
have been already given. The valley of Paint Creek is inferior in area 
alone to that of the river. 

There are no peculiarities in the water-supply of Ross county. The 
same facts obtain in its different districts that have been described in 
the preceding section. Wells dug in the Drift beds of its northern town- 
ships very frequently disclose buried vegetation. The occurrence of wood, 
leaves, and an ancient soil has been shown in previous reports to be fre- 
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quent in those parts of south-western Ohio that hold the southern edges 
of the true Drift. Ross County is no exception to this statement, but it 
must be added that there have nowhere within its limits been found such 
districts as those around Marshall and New Market, Highland county, in 
which almost every well strikes into buried vegetation. 


V. DIP OF THE STRATA. 


In concluding the discussion of this general area, a few facts will be 
given touching the dip of the strata that have now been described. The 
appended map, which takes in Highland, Pike, and Ross counties, fur- 
nishes the necessary data for determining approximately the amount and 
general direction of the inclination of the bedded rocks that underlie 
‘ this district. The following points are used in this determination: 

Near the village of Samantha, five miles north of Hillsborough, the 
westernmost outlier of the Huron shales, or great black slate, is found. 
The line of junction between the limestones and the shales is perfectly 
distinct, and its altitude above tide-water has been ascertained. This 
point constitutes an initial station, and dotted lines are drawn from it 
to various localities, the altitudes of which above the sea are also known, 
where the same geological boundary is shown, or where other horizons 
that stand in a known relation to this one are to be seen. We find thus 
five main lines along which the dip can be calculated, ranging from east 
32° north to east 40° south. 

The first of these lines is drawn from the initial station to a point in 
Ross county nearly opposite to Greenfield, a distance of fourteen and 
three-eighths miles. Its course is east 32° north. The fall of the lime- 
stone surface in that direction and that distance is two hundred and 
eight feet, which indicates an average dip of fourteen and a half feet to 
the mile. 

The next line extends from Samantha to Chillicothe, a distance of 
thirty-three and three-fourths miles, in a direction 9° north of east. The 
junction of the limestone and shales has now been carried below the sur- 
face, but as the average thickness of the slates is known, it is possible to 
make their upper surface a basis for calculation. Allowing three hun- 
dred feet for the average thickness of this formation, the descent of the 
limestone in these thirty-three and three-fourths miles is found to be 
eight hundred and eighteen feet, or an average dip in this direction of 
twenty-four and one-half feet to the mile. Assuming the maximum 
thickness obtained from the shales, viz., three hundred and thirty-two 
feet, the dip would be increased by one foot—giving as the result twenty- 
five and one-half feet to the mile. 
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No advantageous station has been found in a due east and west line, 
but some approximate calculations on such a line gave about the same 
figures as the last line yielded. 

The next line extends from Samantha to Piketon, in a direction 22° 
south of east. Still another line is seen bearing east 26° south, and ter- 
minating at Jasper. These lines run so near together that they give sub- 
stantially the same results. The first one yields a dip of twenty-six feet, 
and the second of twenty-five and one-half feet to the mile, assuming, as 
before, the total thickness of the Huron shales to be three hundred feet. 
If this element is increased to its maximum, the dip will be increased by 
one foot in each instance. 

Finally, a line is drawn from the initial station to Byington, passing 
through Slate Knob, in Highland county. From Samantha to Slate 
Knob the face of the limestone descends at an average of sixteen feet to 
the mile, While from the latter point to Byington the descent is more 
than twice as rapid, being not less than thirty-four feet tothe mile. For 
the whole distance the average fall is twenty-four feet. 

Various other combinations will be suggested to those who take an in- 
terest in such questions. , | 

The facts enumerated above can be shown, perhaps, more clearly in 
tabulated statements. 

The dip in a direction 


East 32° north, for a distance of 14§ miles, is 144 feet to the mile. 


East 9° north, “ 333 24} to 25} feet to the mile. 
East 22° south, “ 36 “ 2 to27 “ “ 
East 26° south, “ 344 +“ 254t0o 264 ° “ 
East 40° south, “ 123 “16 u “ 
East 40° south, “ 7 ee 7 | “ “ 
East 39° south, “ 214 +“ 24 | “ “ 


The following points will be noted: 

1. The dip of the rocks is to the south of east. The greatest dip found 
along the main lines above given is in a direction 22° south of east, and 
is twenty-six to twenty-seven feet to the mile. There is some reason for 
believing that a line 17° or 18° south of east would be a nearer approxi- 
mation to the line of greatest dip; but in default of other figures, the 
direction and amount given in this paragraph may be taken as the best 
statement that there is warrant for making at present. 

2. There is great regularity in the inclination of the strata in this 
district. West of the Highland county line the amount is considerably 
less than to the eastward. The most signal deviation from the general 


42 
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figures is found in the south-western corner of Pike county, where the 
dip rises for a few miles as high as thirty-four feet to the mile. It will 
be remembered that a remarkable fault exists to the southward of this 
immediate locality, and it is quite possible that the local increase in dip 
here mentioned is connected with this fault in origin. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF GREENE COUNTY. 


Greene county is bounded on the north by Clarke, on the east by Madi- 
son and Fayette, on the south by Clinton and Warren, and on the west 
by Montgomery county. © 


I. TOPOGRAPHY. 


The principal features in its topography are the valleys of the Little 
Miami River and of Beaver Creek. Cssar’s Creek also forms a consider 
able depression in the south-eastern townships of the county. To these 
three valleys all of the drainage of the county is directed, with the ex- 
ception of a single township in the north-western corner, which lies 
within the valley of Mad River. 

Contrary to what might be expected, the valley of Beaver Creek is a 
much broader and deeper trough than that of the Little Miami. The 
drainage effected by it is, however, insignificant in amount when com- 
pared with that accomplished by the river. Beaver Creek is a small and 
sluggish stream, that is almost lost in a wide and fruitful valley. No 
one can fail to recognize the disproportion that exists between the pres- 
ent stream and the valley which contains it. The truth is, Beaver val- 


ley was never excavated by Beaver Creek. It is the deserted channel of — 


an old river that must have had greater volume and force than the Little 
Miami has to-day. Nor are we left in doubt as to the general course and 
connections of the river that did this work. The valley of Beaver Creek 
connects upon the north with the valley of Mad River. Whether the 
water of the head springs of Beaver Creek shall be delivered to the Lit- 
tle Miami or to Mad River, can be determined by the digging of a ditch, 
or even by the turning of a furrow. A protracted and expensive law 
suit has lately been decided in the courts of Greene county, in which the 
only question at issue was to which stream the head springs of Beaver 
naturally belong. It can, then, be asserted with all confidence that the 
valley of Beaver Creek is but an extension of the valley of Mad River, 
and was occupied by that stream at no very remote period. An examin 
ation of the geological map of Greene county which accompanies this 
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report, and upon which the alluvial valleys of the county are also indi- 
cated, serves to bring out this point very distinctly. 

It will be remembered that in the report upon Clarke county an older 
valley of the Great Miami River is shown to exist, connecting its present 
valley with that of Mad River. In other words, the junctiun of these 
streams was eflected below Springfield, instead of taking place at Dayton, 
as at present. And thus it seems probable that the valley now under 
consideration, viz., the valley of Beaver Creek, was formerly occupied by 
the waters of the Great Miami after they had been re-enforced by the 
whole volume of Mad River. With such an origin, the present dimen- 
sions of the valley are easy to be understood. 


The valley of the Little Miami, in Greene county, consists of two well- ' 


marked portions, the lowermost of which has been cut out of the shales 
and limestone of the Cincinnati series, while in the upper portion the 
river has been obliged to hew its way through the massive courses of the 
cliff limestone. The lower valley is, therefore, deep and capacious, while 
the upper part consists of a narrow gorge, bounded by precipitous walls. 
The first of the above-named divisions constitutes one of the most valu- 
ble tracts of the county, in an agricultural point of view; the second has 
no such economical applications, aside from the water-power which the 
river here furnishes in large amount, but which has not yet been utilized 
to any great degree. Indeed, it returns but little in dollars and cents, 
but it furnishes the most picturesque and attractive scenery not only of 
the county but of all the region around. There is but one point in all 
south-western Ohio where more striking scenery is shown than that fur- 
nished by the gorge of the Little Miami between Grinnell’s Mills and 
Clifton. The limestone is cut down to a depth of from sixty to eighty 
feet, while the valley never exceeds a few hundred feet in breadth; and 
at Clifton it is contracted to a score or two of feet, being sometimes actu- 
ally four times as deep as it is wide. The geological elements that are 
shown in the valley will be treated of in the succeeding pages of this re- 
port, and the influence of each upon the proportions which it assumes 
will be duly considered. — 

Several of the more prominent tributaries of the river exhibit features 
quite similar to those last described. The valley of Massie’s Creek, below 
Cedarville, presents scenery almost as striking as that furnished by the 
Little Miami at Clifton. Clark’s Run, near the south line of Miami 
township, shows another of these deep gorges, while the beautiful glen 
at Yellow Springs, which has had precisely such an origin, is known to 
thousands of people in south-western Ohio. 

Ceesar’s Creek flows in a much shallower trough than any of those 
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already described. Its upper reaches occupy slight depressions in the 
Drift beds that cover so deep the eastern side of the county, and while 
at the western margin of: the cliff limestone it is bedded in rock, it has 
wrought out no deep channel for itself. 

Aside from these principal depressions the general surface of the county 
is a plain, having an average elevation above the sea of one thousand feet. 
Throughout the six eastern townships, and in Miami township on the 
north, the surface is quite uniform—one hundred feet, or one hundred 
and fifty feet at most, comprising the extreme range of variation in level. 
The remainder of the county lies, it is true, at a somewhat lower average 
elevation, but there are insulated summits all through it holding the 
general level above given. 

By reference to the appended geological map it will be seen that these 
divisions agree exactly with the ‘great geological divisions of the county, 
its northern and eastern portions being underlain with the Upper Silu- 
rian, or cliff limestones; while from the western half, though originally 
present, this formation has been carried away by long-continued erosion, 
only insulated patches of it now remaining to attest its former extent. 
It is to be remarked that the occasional summits, already spoken of, in 
the western half of the councy, that are one thousand feet or more above 
the sea, are in all cases these outliers of cliff limestone, to which atten- 
tion is now called. 

By the removal of the protecting sheet of the cliff limstone, the softer 
beds of the Cincinnati series have been uncovered, and the wear and 
waste in them have been much more rapid than in the higher rocks. 

The deposits of the Drift have been spread over all of the county, re- 
ducing the asperities of the surface and hiding many ancient channels, 
but after all only modifying and not essentially changing the great fea- 
tures determined by the underlying geological structure. So that here, 
as in other counties reported upon, a geological map becomes in great 
degree a topographical map, the areas of the cliff limestone comprising 
those districts of the county that have an elevation of a thousand or 
more feet above tide water, while all other areas belong to the Lower 
Silurian, or Cincinnati series. 

The lowest land of the county is found on its southern boundary, in 
the valley of the Little Miami, and ranges between two hundred and 
seventy-five feet and three hundred feet above low water at Cincinnati, 
or between seven hundred feet and seven hundred and twenty-five feet 
above the sea. The highest land is found in Cedarville and Miami town- 
ships, along the water-sheds between the Little Miami and Massie’s 
Creek, and the Little Miami and Mad River respectively. It may be 
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safely estimated to be not less than six hundred and fifty feet above 
Cincinnati, or eleven hundred feet above the sea. There is but little 
difference in the elevations of these dividing ridges. The summits of 
each consist of stratified beds of sand and gravel belonging to the 
latest stage of the Drift period. The highest elevation held by the 
bedded rock is probably in Miami township, to the north and north-west 
of Yellow Springs. 

The elevations of a few of the principal points in the county are here 
appended, almost all of which were determined for the Survey by Frank- 
lin C. Hill, Esq., of Yellow Springs. All are counted above low water at 
Cincinnati: 


Feet. 
Xenia, grade of railroad at depot..... cscs sensnenen ssceseess sovessees snenennon snner „ 491 
Yellow Springs, grade of railroad at depot .........ccsescs csscconss coseasses onnenuene 541 
Osborne, “ EL anenacen senenense snteacess aussen senannnen 410 
Spring Valley, “ “ secdeces seesencae aneacanes cusses enseasees 338 
Claysville, “ U ssenesens costar sonne senses susnnnsnn cusses $21 
Harbine’s Station, a nennen soenee sannun sonsnesue vassnnnen sonces 370 
Oldtown, “ ME gnanm onnann nanssenen cocececes ences nenne $96 
Goe’s Station, “ EL Neveseens snsnannnu cornceeee snonne nananense 427 


Berryhill’s Hill, Spring Valley township (outlier of cliff limestone)....... 560 
Shoup’s quarry, two miles south-west of Harbine’s (outlier of cliff lime- 


BLONE) 2.1... ceccceses anunen onsannuun anonnenen nannan coceee sonseeses secees suannnnun aeoeen snannn ous ~- 519 
Gravel bank, Yellow Springs, about ......... ...cssece covsccces soscscace sunsnecnn aoneee „ 625 
Railroad grade, one mile north of Yellow Springs (north line of county), 

about...... ccceccoe sorcevace sanonunnn orescence once te sssnsenan aunnan sasananen nansnacne sonnnsane ne 600 
Cedarville (railroad grade), about ......... zen sesccsces sssvecees seeeees Secceces nassen ees 550 


Low water at Cincinnati is four hundred and thirty-two feet above the 
sea. By adding, therefore, four hundred and thirty-two feet to each of 
these elevations, the level above the sea is obtained. 


II. GEOLOGICAL SERIES. 


‘The geological scale of Greene county is identical with that of Mont 
gomery and Clarke counties, already reported upon. Its rock formations 
are confined to two great series, viz., those of Upper and Lower Silurian 
age; and between them the surface of the county is almost equally di- 
vided, as is shown on the appended map. 

A vertical section of the rocks of the county would be found to contain 
the following elements: 
3. Niagara Group. 
2. Clinton Limestone. 
1. Cincinnati Series, Lebanon division. 
The lowest division has an aggregate thickness of two hundred and 
fifty feet, the middle, division of fifty feet, and the uppermost of one 
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hundred and twenty-five feet, making the total section of the rocks of 
the county four hundred and twenty-five feet. 

The best general section for the study of the strata of the county—and 
there is no better one for the same geological elements in the State—is 
found in the valley of the Little Miami River and its tributaries, between 
Goe’s Station and Yellow Springs. At the first named point, Goe’s Sta- 
tion, the Little Miami is bedded in the limestones and shales of the Cin- 
cinnati series. Fifty feet, at least, of this formation are here shown on 
the western side of the valley. The Xenia turnpike, the Little Miami 
Railroad, and the race for the Powder Mills have all required rock-cut- 
tings. The streams, also, that descend from the uplands have their 
channels in the rock, so that the constitution and contents of the beds 
can be fully studied. The fossils of this portion of the series abound in 
these outcrops and sections. Among them are to be named Rhynchonella 
capaz, Trematospira modesta, Orthis occidentalis (upper variety), Stropho- 
mena planumbona, and several of the corals. 

The termination of the Cincinnati series is very distinctly shown in 
the ravine to the south of Mr. Goe’s residence. This may, indeed, be 
considered a typical locality, for it is from this very point that the phe- 
nomena of the line of junction between the Lower and Upper Silurian 
formations have, in part, been described. Between the fossiliferous beds 
of the Cincinnati group and the overlying Clinton limestone there oc- 
cur twenty to thirty feet of fine-grained shales in color, light blue or 
red, and destitute of fossils. Occupying as do these shales the place held 
by the Medina group to the eastward and northward, it has been sug- 
gested that they are a representative of that period. They are not, 
however, found at all sections of this horizon, the Clinton sometimes 
resting directly upon the fossiliferous beds of the Cincinnati series. 

A fine display of the Clinton limestone is shown in the wall of rock 
that immediately overhangs the shales above described. The same lime- 
stone occurs in bold cliffs along the river valley, near Grinnell’s Mill. 

From this last named point the section is prolonged by the Yellow 
Springs branch, which shows, in the course of two miles, at least one 
hundred feet of rock. The artificial sections of the Yellow Springs 
quarries are now reached, which conatitute, on the whole, the best point 
in the county at which to study the Niagara series. 

There ‚are other fine natural sections of the rocks of the county, but 
the one now described may be taken as a fair sample of them all. 

The separate elements in the geological scale above given will now be 
briefly treated. 

1. The uppermost two hundred and fifty feet, or thereabouts, of the 
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Lebanon division of the Cincinnati series underlie the western half of 
Greene county. This area comprises the more eroded portions of the 
county, as has been already stated, and, lying at a low level, is so heavily 
covered with the deposits of the modified Drift that the rocks are, for the 
most’ part, concealed. There are, however, numerous exposures of the 
series, especially in Spring Valley and Sugar Creek townships, in which 
all of its characteristics, both as to order of stratification and fossil con- 
tents, can be seen and studied to excellent advantage. One hundred — 
feet are shown in the valley of Bear Branch, a small tributary of the 
Little Miami, which enters the valley opposite Claysville. There is no 
point in the State where finer specimens of some of the common fossils 
of the formation have been found than here. Among them may be 
named Ambonychia radiata, Orthis sinuata, Leptuena sericea, Rhynchonella 
capax, Isotelus megistos. Representatives of at least thirty species of foe- 
wils can be obtained from the section here shown. 

The line. of junction between the Lower and Upper Silurian forma- 
tions is shown as distinctly in Greene county as in any section of the 
State. One of the favorable points for studying it has already been 
named, but others almost equally satisfactory are furnished in the neigh- 
borhoods of Franklin Berryhill and Thomas J. Brown, of Spring Valley 
township, on Cesar’s Creek where it is crossed by the Wilmington and 
Xenia Turnpike, and in the vicinity of Reed’s Hill, in Bath township. 

As elsewhere in south-western Ohio, this horizon is marked by cupious 
springs, to which attention will be more particularly called in the sub- 
sequent pages of this report. | 

The same general order of facts described as occurring in the section 
at Goe’s Station will be found at each of the localities here named. 

The Cincinnati series in Greene county furnishes a small amount of 
building stone of fair quality, and this is, at present, its only economical 
application. 

2. The Clinton limestone comes next in order, and its exposures in 
Greene county leave nothing to be desired. The fine displays of it along 
the Little Miami valley, from Goe’s Station to Yellow Springs, have 
already been noted. In addition to the section near Mr. Goe’s residence, 
the stratum can be seen to excellent advantage on the farms of Mrs. Bell, 
Messrs. J. H. Little, F. Grinnell, A. V. Sizer, and Wm. C. Neff, and in the 
cuttings for the Grinnell pike at the Little Miami bridge, and near the 
house of Dunmore McGwin. In Xenia township it is well shown in the 
banks of Oldtown Run and Massie’s Creek, and also near the head springs 
of Ludlow Creek, on the farms of James Collins and others. In Bath 
township, however, there are miles of outcrops in which the whole forma- 
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tion is displayed with the greatest possible distinctness. Reed’s Hill 
may be specially named in this connection. It is a promontory of cliff 
limestone overlooking the broad and fruitful valleys of Mad River, Bea | 
ver Creek, already described, and the Great Miami valley. From its 
summit one of the most extensive and beautiful landscapes of south- 
western Ohio is shown. As is indicated upon the map, the Clinton 
formation is seldom found, except as a narrow margin to the Niagara 
group, by which it is overlain. There are, however, a few outliers in the 
south-western part of the county from which the Niagara rocks have 
been entirely removed, and where the Clinton has thus been left to form 
the surface for two or three square miles. 

The Clinton limestone at all these points, as elsewhere, is mainly a 
semi-crystalline, crinoidal limestone. In its bedding it is uneven and 
interrupted, occurring in lenticular masses. A course can seldom be fol- 
lowed for twenty feet. Within this distance it is almost sure to termin- 
ate in a feather edge. In composition the limestone is quite uniform, 
consisting of about 85 per cent. of carbonate of lime and 12 per cent. of 
carbonate of magnesia. Even the lowermost layers, which are distinctly 
sandy in texture, and which are locally known as sandstone, do not devi- 
ate from this general formula. A notable percentage of peroxide of iron 
is of very frequent occurrence in the limestone, giving to it a deep red 
color. This is the nearest approach to the famous Clinton ore which the 
formatton shows in Greene county. Just south of the county line, on 
Todd’s Fork, near Wilmington, a considerable deposit of this peculiar 
and valuable limestone ore is found, and occasional outcrops of it are 
found all the way to the Ohio River, the most important, thus far noted, 
occurring near the north line of Adams county, in the vicinity of Sink- 
ing Springs. It will be remembered that this same stratum rises into 
immense economical importance as the Dye-stone ore of Eastern Tennes- 
see and northern Alabama. The more common colors of the formation 
in Greene county are, however, light gray, yellow, and pinkish, the latter | 
tint being specially characteristic. Its crystalline character is so well 
developed that much of the formation can be counted a true marble. It 
is susceptible of a high polish, and when some of the red varieties of 
the stratum are seleeted, it makes a highly ornamental stone, the see- 
tions of the white crinoidal stems giving a beautiful relief to the darker 
ground. It will, however, be seen from the facts already stated that the 
limestone can have no great value for any such application on account 
of its lenticular bedding. 

The base of the Clinton limestone, or rather the summit of the Cincin- 
nati group, is a notable water-bearer, as is shown by the fine line of 
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springs that issue from this horizon wherever the drainage allows. It 
has already been remarked that the lower beds of the Clinton are sandy 
in texture. At many points they are extremely friable, and are, conse- 
quently, very easily removed by the underground streams that are flow- 
ing at this level, and, as a consequence, small caves frequently occur at 
the base of the series. In other cases sink-holes are found, which are 
due to the same general cause. By the solution of the rocks along the 
lines of the divisional planes or joints that traverse them, free way is 
opened from the surface to the water-bearing shales of the Cincinnati 
group, and streams of small volume sometimes drop suddenly to this 
horizon to emerge again along the outcrops of the formation, perhaps at 
a distance of miles even from the point of descent. One of the best 
known of these sink-holes is found very near the intersection of the 
Xenia and Fairfield Pike with the Dayton and Yellow Springs Pike. 
The stream that here drops from the light of day to these subterranean 
recesses comes out again a mile or more to the southward, re-enforced, 
doubtless, by others that have shared a like fate, as the head spring of 
Ludlow Creek—one of the finest fountains of the county. These sink- 
holes have been sometimes deserted by the water-courses that have 
helped to fashion them, in which cases they have frequently been con- 
“ gtrued, in the neighborhoods in which they occur, as abandoned “lead 
mines.” Some portions of the county are full of circumstantial tradi- 
tions of lead veins being worked by the Indians here. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the civilized occupants of Greene county know a 
vast deal more of its geological structure and mineral resources than any 
‚of their uncivilized predecessors have done. There is not a shadow of 
weason for believing in the existence of metallic veins of any sort within 
dite area. 
The limestone terminates at its upper limit variously. The most 
«characteristic mode is in a foot or two of very fine-grained, light-blue 
‘ clay or marlite. This, it will be remembered, is the usual mode in Mont- 
‚gomery county, where the horizon is found to be one of great palson- 
‚tological interest. In Greene county, however, when the marlite occurs 
it is sometimes destitute of foesils. It can be seen at the base of McDon- 
.ald’s quarry, south of Xenia, and at a few points along the Grinnell 
pike, near Yellow Springs. . 
When the blue clay is not shown there is no change in the composi- 
:tion of the limestone for its uppermost ten or fifteen feet, but there is 
.always a very marked transition in passing to the lowest beds of the 
Niagara group. 
The uses.of the Clinton limestone are much less important now than 
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they were in the earlier history of she county. It serves a very fair pur- 
pose as a building stone, but occurring, as it so generally does, in close 
proximity to the Niagara series, which yields some of the finest building 
rock of Ohio, it comes to be but little thought of when quarries of the 
latter are made accessible. In earlier times, however, the higher degree 
of accessibility of the Clinton beds caused them to be largely drawn upon. 

In like manner the manufacture of quick-lime from the Clinton forma- 
tion has been wholly abandoned. For many years the outcrops of this 
stratum on Reed’s Hill supplied the Mad River valley and the western 
side of the county quite largely with lime. Lime was also burned from 
this horizon in‘ Xenia township twenty years ago. It has, however, 
been fully established that in the manufacture of quick-lime none of the 
numerous varieties of calcareous rocks in south-western Ohio can enter 
into successful competition with the Guelph or Cedarville beds of the 
Niagara series, where the latter occur. The economy with which lime 


can be produced from this formation, and the manifest and decided supe- . 


riority of the product, have ruled out all other sources. 

In the vertical scale of the rocks of the county a thickness of fifty feet 
was assigned to the Clinton limestone. This measure is to be obtained: 
in the first section described, namely, that from Goe’s Station to Yellow 
Springs. It is, however, to be remarked that it is an exceptional thick- 
ness, and that the formation rapidly thins out to the southward, being 
reduced in Spring Valley township to less than half this measurement. 

3. The last element in the geological scale of the county is now 
reached, viz., the Niagara series. It takes precedence among the forma- 
tions of the county on several grounds. It occupies a somewhat greater 
area than the Cincinnati group, and it impresses much more distinct 
features upon the district in which it occurs than does the latter forma- 
tion. Several of the more noticeable facts in the topography of the 
county are referable, as has been already intimated, to the presence and 
characteristics of the cliff limestone, of which the Niagara is the leading 
element. Its outcrop is a rocky wall, very often uncovered, and gener- 
ally reached by quite an abrupt ascent at least one hundred feet above 
the level of the adjacent county. The picturesque gorges of the Little 
Miami and its tributaries are due to the order of stratification of the. 
Niagara beds, and to the same order must be referred the water-supply of 
a considerable part of the county. The building stone and quick-lime of 
the county are almost wholly obtained from the Niagara beds; and, in ad- 
dition to these home supplies, large amounts of each are exported to sur~ 
rounding cities and towns. 

- The divisions of the Niagara group are well marked, and several of the 
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individual members outrank in importance the last formation treated. 
A tabular view of these subdivisions is here appended : 


SUBDIVISIONS OF THE NIAGARA GROUP. 


. Feet. 

5. Guelph or Cedarville beds ........... cccos sesoon nun oe secon see scceneecs socsences sonne 0-45 
4. Springfield beds ............ ssssccces cesses acess sonnonnen sence ononunnne snunen snncnnenn - 30 
3. West Union bed ...... ....ccse. soscoecesees sansen conces auunsanan senses ee pees cesecense one 10 
2. Niagara shale ............ onen er Lest | ansnnannn nunsne snsees eusess snsenane nunsen snnees . 30 
1. Dayton stome ...... ..cccesececscccces sncnrs ences cecsecens cecenons sanannene snsees soneue tes 0-10 
Total. .....002. ceccecves coscos evces csccse snsces seeese nunnen aennnonsnonsuns casceces sonne 125 


The separate elements will be briefly noticed. 

(a.) The Dayton limestone, which forms, wherever it occurs, the very 
base of the Niagara system, is an exceptional formation. It occupies 
isolated areas through three or four counties of the Third Geological Dis- 
‚ trict. Its place in the series throughout the district generally and the 
country at large is occupied with widely different kinds of deposits. 
The typical locality, as the name of the formation denotes, is Dayton, 
Montgomery county. For a detailed description of the formation, the 
reader is referred to the Report of the Survey for 1869. 

The Dayton stone is found in great excellence and in considerable 
quantity in Greene county. Beginning on the western border, we find 
it capping the outlier of cliff limestone that lies south-west of Harbine’s 
Station, in Beaver Creek township. Owing, however, to the greater ac- 
cessibility of contiguous deposits—especially those of the Dayton dis- 
trict—these beds have been but little developed. Neighborhood supplies 
have been drawn for a long time from the farms of Moses Shoup, Archi- 
bald Huston, and others; but within the last two or three years larger 
quantities have been taken out and distributed from Harbine’s Station, 
by the Dayton and Xenia Railroad. The stone, as here found, has all the 
characteristic excellence of the formation in thickness, homogeneity, du- 
rability, and color; but its value is somewhat.reduced by the abundant 
crystals of sulphide of iron (known by the quarrymen as sulphur), which 
weather on exposure, and disfigure the surface by dark-brown stains. 
The area underlain is considerable, and every foot of the deposit is sure to 
come into demand with the increasing age and resources of the surround- 
ing country. 

The next outcrop of it is found on the farm of Mr. James Collins, 
‘Xenia township; but though the stone is unmistakable here in its gen- 
eral character, it is much reduced in thickness and, consequently, in 
value, and evidently marks the limit of the deposit in this direction. A 
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mile or two beyond, to the éast and north, the horizon of the Dayton 
stone is shown in many exposures with perfect. distinctness; but its 
place is occupied by light-blue shale, or soapstone, as it is popularly 
called, and a worthless shaly limestone, yellow in color, and generally 
covered with fucoidal impressions, which are frequently rendered green 
by the presence of silicate of iron. This phase is well shown on the 
Grinnell pike, opposite the farm of Mr. A. V. Sizer, a mile below Yellow 
Springs. oe 

By far the best known deposit of the Dayton stone in the county, how- 
ever, is found on the McDonald farm, three and a half miles south of 
Xenia. The rock was originally exposed here along a tributary of 
Ceesar’sCreek. When the quarries were first opened, but a light covering 
of glacial Drift, or bowlder clay, was found; but as the lines have been 
extended, the stripping has become heavier. The surface of the rock 
has been planed and polished by glacier agency. From four to eight feet 
of workable rock are here found, divided into courses varying from four 
to twenty inches in thickness. The stone finds market in Xenia, being 
quite widely distributed from that point by railroad. 

The composition of the stone from the McDonald quarry is seen in the 
following analysis, made by Prof. Wormley: 


Carbonate of lime ...... 000000 ssseccuce sossss concen sesces sosescees nennen cesecs cocces sesencess 84.50 
Carbonate of Magnesia .......25 cesses ccceee cosennens nnnnsuonanen onanan nennen sunnananunen „ 11.16 
Alumina and iron ...... cccccces cesces cccces soscce cecnee covccccse socces cccecs aenonnene nun eve 2.00 
Siliciouß...... 02.000 ceccce conccscce coscnscus covcce cecces concen cescen coscveces cocces sosces ences one 2.20 

99.86 


(b.) The Niagara shale directly overlies the Dayton stone where the 
latter stratum is found, and the Clinton formation, in case the Dayton 
stone is wanting. It is a normal constituent of the general geological 
scale of the country. Eighty-five feet of it are found at the Falls of Ni- 
agara, and along the Appalachain Chain it is thickened to one thousand 
five hundred feet. Its maximum development in Greene county can be 
seen in the “Glen” at Yellow Springs, on the land of W. C. Neff, Esq., 
and at the locality already noted, in the cutting for the Grinnell pike, 
opposite the old water-cure gounds. It here attains a thickness of thirty 
feet. This member of the series increases rapidly as it is followed south- 
ward through the State, measuring in Adams county one hundred and 
six feet. 

In composition it is not perfectly uniform, the two elements that enter 
into it being found in varying proportions in different sections. These two 
elements have been already named—a light-blue calcareous shale, and 
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thin-bedded, yellowish shaly limestone. The shale is much the more 
constant and abundant of the two, the limestone layers coming in as a 
rule near the bottom of the series, at the-same horizon where the Dayton 
stone is found when it occurs. In other words, the Dayton stone, in excep- 
tional instances, replaces these shaly layers. The last named phase of 
the formation is shown very distinctly in the section on the Grinnell 
pike. The composition of the shale proper is shown by the following 
analysis, made by Prof. Wormley : 


Carbonate of Lime .......0 ser cssecvens sansunane svccecccs sccccccce onsananne nenwensan cvccssece 34.40 
Carbonate Of Magnesia ...0.......0000 sessesses nonesunen sennennen sensees scenes ansann one ~ 30.87 
Silicate Of lime ......... ennoonenn snnnnnnee nunnannen ansunanen covccccce seocaces egceseeee scoceece® 8.48 
Alumina and iron ...... .cccccce socescece covcccces sunnanene coccccces sccccs svcoes aunnanenn cos 8.40 
Bilica ...ccccce ceccccece cosceccce ononuenne cocsce sannen anannunen cvcces concen socuee seners assescces evs 12.21 
Water, combined .......00 soonon coves svvcscces concee sonunnenn unnanenen cvsscccns snonne sencee - 5.40 

99.78 


There are occasionally foind in the shale numerous crystals and nod- 
ules of sulphuret of iron. In some of the sections shown in the Glen at 
Yellow Springs such nodules abound. They are often construed by the 
ignorant as indicating mineral treasures in the rocks which are here 
shown. A pit near the mouth of the Cascade Branch, six feet in diam- 
eter, and certainly more than twenty feet in depth, walled with timber, 
and now partly filled with rubbish, the origin of which is unknown to 
the oldest inhabitants, seems to show that such deceitful expectations 
were awakened in the minds of the earlier occupants of the country. 
Such unsuccessful experiments serve to show that our predecessors knew 
less than we now know of the contents of the strata, rather than more, 
as the credulous sometimes believe. The excavation was carried down 
into the Clinton limestone, the whole thickness of which might have 
been seen and studied by passing down the valley for half a mile. 

The surface of the Niagara shale is a very important water-bearer for 
this whole region, giving rise to a line of strong springs along its out 
crops, and supplying the largest number of the drilled wells of the table- 
land. More extended mention will be made of this subject in a subse- 
quent part of this report. 

(c.) The next element in ascending order is the formation termed 
in the report on Highland county the "West Union Cliff. This stratum 
would certainly not be erected into a separate division from any facts in 
its occurrence in this part of the State; but in Adams county it attains 
a thickness of ninety feet, and constitutes, in several of the southern 
counties, a very marked and important element in the Niagara series. 
In Greene county, as in Clarke, it does not exceed eight feet in thiok- 
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ness, and the principal interest in its existence here is a stratigraphical 
interest, viz., in the recognition of the constancy of the elements found 
in the expanded sections to the southward. 

It is to be identified principally by its containing a fossil known as ar 
elongated form of Atrypa reticularis. On the ground of its occurrence in 
Ohio strata, a distinct designation ought certainly to be given to this 


form, for it is never found above the horizon of the West Union cliff. 


The stratum is cliffy in its structure, generally showing but few lines af 
bedding, and weathering in a rough and ungainly form. The “Cascade” at 
Yellow Springs reveals this formation, the water of the stream being pre- 
cipitated over it, while it in turn overhangs the easily eroded shales of 
the underlying division. The same elements—geological and physical— 
occur here that are to be found at the Falls of Niagara; and more truly 
than most waterfalls, the humble cataract here mentioned can be termed 
& miniature Niagara. 

This element is also to be noted in Cedarville township, on the south- 
ern line. 

(d.) The fourth element is economically more important than any 
yet mentioned in the geology of the county. It is the division from 
which the building stone of the county is largely supplied. The Dayton 
stone, on account of its high degree of excellence as a cutting stone, cone 
mands too high a price for all common uses, and finds its market, not im 
the country districts, but in the cities and larger towns of the State, and 
even of adjoining States. The new Chamber of Commerce in Chicago is 
built in part of Dayton stone. For all ordinary uses the stratum now 
under consideration is the principal dependence. In the report on 
Clarke county it received the designation of the Springfield stone, and by 
this name it will here be recognized. It furnishes all the building rock 


raised at Springfield, but does not, perhaps, make the most characteristic’ 


formation shown there, as the cap rock from which the well-knowa 
Springfield lime is so extensively burned, belongs to a different division, 
viz., the Cedarville, or Guelph beds. The reasons for this nomenclature 
were given in the report on Clarke county, and need not be repeated 
here. 

The Springfield stone has a broad outcrop in Miami and Cedarville 
townships. It is much more largely quarried at Yellow Springs than at 
any other point in the county, but on Massie’s Creek and ite tributaries 
west of Cedarville it is also quite extensively worked, and the aggregate 
product of neighborhood quarries is also large. A description of this 
stratum at any one point applies very well to all other exposures. In 
the section at Yellow Springs twenty-four feet of rock are found that are 
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referred to this division, though not more than twelve feet are ordi- 
narily worked. At Holcomb’s quarries, below Springfield, thirteen feet 
are shown in a full section of the series. 

The -courses vary in thickness from four to fourteen inches. Those 
which are most valued for building stone generally range between these 
extremes. Several of the courses answer a fair purpose for cutting stone. 
The same qualified commendation can be giver to them for flagging. 
In neither of these respects has there been, as yet, sufficient inducement 
to fully develop the capabilities of the beds. But for general masonry 
they leave little to be desired. Easily raised and dressed, of convenient 
thickness and of ample surface, they are not surpassed by any stone in 
the State in economy of use. ; 

In color they are either blue or drab. The blue courses frequently 
weather to drab on their exposed edges, but it is by no means certain 
that the drab beds have all been derived from the blue by this process of 
weathering. Slight differences in chemical constitution would serve to 
explain these differences in color. 

In what has been said of the value of these beds for building stone, it 
: has been, of course, implied that they are durable. Durability cannot, 
however, be asserted of all the courses without exception. As in Clarke 
eounty, the blue beds sometimes prove treacherous, and this important 
question for each particular course can only be determined by a practical 
test. The firm and massive appearance of the stone when raised from 
the quarry furnishes no safe guide in judging of its power to withstand 
atmospheric agencies. By far the largest portion of the stratum, how- 
ever, has great excellence in this respect. The drab courses are, almost 
without exception, entirely satisfactory. 

The composition of the Springfield stone has been incidentally alluded 
to. A sample of the blue rock taken from the quarries of W. Sroufe, Esq., 
ef Yellow Springs, gave the following result. (Wormley.) 


Carbonate Of lime ........00 ssscsscce ssscecce sonannenn covecsoes ceccns sossceces saceee nanene 51.10 
Carbonate Of magneBia......... ssccccece sessee cosscnces sonunnnen annanunne 1. scenes sonnce „ 41.12 
Sand and Silica ......20. ornnennen onnenn sonnansen sornanunn seneesees onnsnnnne tosneears sennennen 5.40 
Alumina, with trace of iron ......... ssccccsss sannan zonennenn sonannaan socces aunnen sonaee 1.40 

99.02 


_ A magnesian limestone of France, cited by Vicat as furnishing an ex- 
eellent hydraulic lime, was, by chance, noticed to have an almost identical 
eomposition. Experiments were instituted with reference to hydraulic 
properties in the stone now, under consideration, and it was found to 
have great energy as acement. It can scarcely be doubted that these 
home supplies will come to be utilized at no distant day. Attention is 
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called to the fact that Greene county possesses an ample supply of 
hydraulic limestone fully equal in quality to the cement which serves a 
district of France most satisfactorily. The great obstacle to the intro- 
duction of a new cement lies in the fact that masons, after becoming used 
to one particular product, are very loth to adopt the changes in practice 
which a new article renders necessary. The product here furnished is a 
hydraulic lime, and not a hydraulic cement. 

The silicious concretions and nodules often replacing fossils, and the 
silicious layers which are so abundant in the quarries of Clarke county, 
are almost entirely wanting here. 

Shaly partings are occasionally found between the courses. Ata depth 
of eight or ten feet below the surface of the stratum, a layer of shale, 
several inches thick, occurs, which, from its impervious nature, becomes 
an important water-bearer. 

There is not the same paucity of fossils in this stratum which marks 
the Dayton stone or the Niarara shale, but compared with the limestones 
of the Clinton and Cincinnäti groups, and also with the overlying division, 
it may yet be said to be poor in this respect. The most striking forms 
by far that it contains are the casts of the monstrous brachiopod shell, 
Pentamerus oblongus, which sometimes completely cover the surface of the 
layers. This interesting and characteristic fossil begins its great devel- 
opment in the rocks of the Mississippi valley at this particular horizon. 
At the east it characterizes the Clinton group, but it has never yet been 
found in the Clinton limestone of Ohio. A single overgrown specimen 
was obtained from the bottom of the Niagara series by the late Col. Greer, 
of Dayton, and a few specimens have been found in the West Union 
cliff of Adams county, but throughout the periods represented by this 
and the succeeding formation it had a wonderful expansion, literally 
paving the ancient sea-floor for hundreds of square miles through un- 
counted centuries. It often constitutes the substance of the rock for 
eight or ten feet in thickness. No more perfect internal casts of this 
shell seem possible than the quarries of W. Sroufe, Esq., of Yellow Springs, 
have furnished. 

A few other brachiopod shells are occasionally met with in this division. 
Among them may be named Pentamerus ventricosus, Orthis biforata, Alrypa 
reticularis (shorter form), and Meristella Maria. None of these, however, 
are confined to this division. The Niagara trilobite, Calymene Blumen- 
- bachu, var. Niagarensis, is also of frequent occurrence. 

(e.) Overlying the Springfield stone, there is found in southern Ohio the 
representative of a formation the place of which was a subject of much 
discussion in the earlier days of American geology. The discussion has 
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terminated in its being assigned, without dissent, to the Niagara series. 
It forms the crowning member of this series in the northern and western 
portions of its widely extended field. It has received the names of vari- 
ous localities where it is distinctly shown, being styled the Guelph forma- 
tion in Canada, the Racine beds, or Milwaukee beds, in Wisconsin, and 
the Bridgeport beds in northern Illinois. In southern Ohio no local 
name can be selected so appropriate and free from ambiguity as the 
Cedarville limestone, constituting, as it does, the only member of the 
Niagara series shown in the extensive quarries opened at this village. 
There is not, however, as great a thickness of the limestone shown at 
Cedarville as at Yellow Springs. The exposure of the Niagara rocks at 
this last named place has been repeatedly referred to, and now, since all 
the elements that enter into it have been given, a somewhat more 
detailed account will be supplied. It is decidely the bést section of the 
Niagara series shown in Greene county, and is but little inferior to the 
section at Holcomb’s lime-kilns, below Springfield. 

The Clinton limestone follows up the Yellow Springs Branch to a point 
nearly opposite the extensive quarries of W. Sroufe, Esq. Starting from 
this well-settled base, eighty-four feet of the Niagara rocks are traversed 
in a very steep ascent. The uppermost thirty feet are shown in the 
quarries before referred to; the lowermost thirty feet are well shown in 
the adjacent banks of the Cascade Branch. Exposures of the intervening 
beds are not wanting in the immediate vicinity. The thickness here 
given is thus divided: 

Cedarville beds......... .0uuu0 000000 vescssece son sunnnnnue soseesees sessenses sonnenssnonenee 22 feet. 


Springfield stone ...... ...... cccccese sanonunon onanna anunnn svssee cesses snesse sonnannnn ons 24 ‘ 
West Union Cliff ae... .ccccscee socsscncs conses sosneccne sccens sneees cessesees seseceses co 8 “ 
Niagara shales ...... sonacsans nennen cocceccce nennen auonnn nnnnnsnen costes onanon ansannann cos 30 

Total ........c000 cccsee sennanoun sunnnn nnunnn annnon nennenunn senses snnnan seems con nenne 5“ 


The twenty-two feet of the upper division are further re-enforced in the 
higher ground adjoining the ravine. It gains ten feet, at least, in the 
land immediately to the westward, and may be safely taken as not far 
below forty feet in its total thickness here. 

The identification of this stratum has been made complete by the dis- 
covery of a considerable number of fossils in it that are peculiar to the 
above named horizon. A list of a dozen or more of these forms common 
to the Guelph and the Cedarville beds is given in the reports of Highland 
and Clarke counties. Of these the most prominent and characteristic 
are two great shells, the enormous and somewhat abnormal brachiopod 
Trimerella, and a lamellibranch shell of even greater bulk, Megalomus 
Canadensis. Trimerella is represented in these beds not only by the 
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species grandis (Billings), but also by the still larger form, Ohioensis 
(Meek). It cannot, however, be said that either of these forms is abun- 
dant in Greene county, but their presence has been proved by a few 
specimens from: both the Yellow Springs and Cedarville quarries. 

The lithological characteristics of the formation in Greene county are 
quite marked. The lowermost ten or twelve feet consist of a massive 
rock almost destitute of the appearance of planes of stratification. When 
raised by blasting it comes out in large and ungainly fragments. In 
color it is a very light gray, and the numerous cavities, large and small, 
which are found in it, are all studded with minute crystals of lime. It 
is crowded with casts of fossils of all the groups represented in the forma- 
tion, but often the forms have been rendered obscure by partial solution, 
and nothing remains but a confused mass of the firmer parts of the 
structures. Nothing can exceed the beauty which fresh surfaces of the 
rock sometimes disclose, the faces of the fossils being frosted with crys- 
tals. The heavy bed of Pentamerus oblongus referred to in the preceding 
section is found in this part of the series. 

The most interesting series of fossils thus far obtained from any one 
locality was furnished by the quarry of Mr. John Orr, of Cedarville. 
Several specimens were yielded at this point which have been found 
nowhere else in Ohio. 

The upper portions consist of a very thin-bedded and fragile limestone, 
often sandy in texture, and either light gray in color or yellowish. The 
latter is the predominant tint at Yellow Springs, the former at Clifton, © 
while both appear at Cedarville. This portion is no less fossiliferous 
than the lower part, and both contain the same forms, though the pro- 
portions in which the separate fossils occur vary somewhat in the two 
divisions. 

In composition, the whole formation is very nearly a typical dolomite. 
A few analyses are appended to show its constitution along the line of its 
outcrop, the range represented covering at least one hundred and fifty 
miles. The analyses were all made for the Survey by Dr. Wormley. 

. 1. Bierley’s quarry, Greenville, Darke county. 
2. Dugan’s “ Sidney, Shelby county. 
“« 3. Holcomb’s “ Springfield, Clarke county. 
4, Sroufe’s “ Yellow Springs, Greene county. 
5. Trimble’s, “ Hillsborough, Highland county. 


1. 2. 8. 4, 5. 
Carbonate of lime ...... ....cccee coosesess 44.60 55.00 55.10 54.75 64.25 
Carbonate of magnesia .......00 .sseesees 60.11 42.92 43.05 42.23 43.23 
Alumina and iron... ers cenene occceee 1.60 1.70 2.00 1.80 
Silicious matter ......000 10s csoecsces sesees } 4.60 trace 010 0.40 0.40 
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But a single economical application is made of the Cedarville lime- 
stone. The facts already stated show how poorly adapted it is for use as 
a building stone, but as a source of quick-lime this stratum is without a 
rival in the markets of south-western Ohio. This subject has already 
been discussed at considerable length in the report on Clarke county. It 
was there shown that the Cedarville stone is to be equally commended for 
this use by the economy with which it can be manufactured, and by the 
great excellence in every respect of the product which if furnishes. 

Lime is now burned in quantity at but two points in Greene county, 
viz., Yellow Springs and Cedarville; but equal advantages in every par- 
ticular, except the all-important one of transportation, are furnished at 
many other points, and especially at and below Clifton, on the Little 
Miami River. The business at the two points named has attained quite 
important proportions, and is the source of a considerable income to the 
county. A few of the details are here appended. 

At Cedarville lime is now burned by the five following firms: Wesley 
lliff, Satterfield and Son, Shrads and Gibney, Orr and Son, D. S. Ervin. 
These parties are named according to the order in which they took up 
the business. Wesley Iiff has been engaged in burning lime at this 
point for thirty years. All of the firms but one use old-fashioned kilns, 
viz., those in which fifteen hundred to two thousand bushels of lime are 
burned at one time, the kiln being allowed to cool before it is emptied 
and re-filled. To carry on the business in a large way, each firm requires 
two or more such kilns, so that while one is burning lime can be drawn 
from another. 

Mr. D. S. Ervin alone employs patent draw-kilns. The comparison of 
the two modes of burning was made at length in the report on Clarke 
county. (Geology ef Ohio, Vol. I., p. 475.) No reason is seen for modify- 
ing the opinions there expressed. 

The production for the year 1874 ranges as follows: D.S. Ervin, two 
hundred and eighty car loads, or eighty-five thousand bushels; Wesley 
Diff, one hundred and thirty car loads, or forty thousand bushels; Shrads 
and Gibney, one hundred and thirty car loads, or forty thousand bushels; 
Orr and Son, seventy-five car loads, or twenty-three thousand bushels; 
Satterfield and Son, forty car loads, or twelve thousand bushels. 

The average cost of wood is three dollars per cord, and one cord is used 
in the burning of fifty bushels of lime in the old pattern of kilns. In 
the patent kilns, Mr. Ervin reports sixty-six bushels to one cord of wood. 
The lime finds market mainly along the line of the Little Miami Railroad. 
The price for 1874 has been fifty-five dollars per car load, or eighteen and 
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one-third cents per bushel. When retailed at the kilns, it is sold for 
twenty-five cents per bushel. 

The Cedarville lime has the reputation of being “cooler” than the 
limes with which it comes into competition; that is, it does not give out 
as much heat in slaking, and slakes with more difficulty, or at least with 
less rapidity. Whatever differences of this sort exist must be referred 
to its physical state rather than to its chemical constitution, as it agrees 
in this respect perfectly with the Yellow Springs, Springfield, and Sidney 
limes. | 

At Yellow Springs the business of lime-burning is extensively carried 
on by W. Sroufe, Esq. Mr. Sroufe has not yet introduced patent draw- 
kilns, but is making’ preparations to doso. He gives the amount of lime 
produced at his kilns during 1874 as thirty thousand bushels. The cost 
of wood averages three dollars and twenty-five cents per cord, and one 
cord, as at Cedarville, is required for the burning of fifty bushels of lime. 
The lime is sold at fifty-five dollars per car load, as is that manufactured 
at Cedarville. 

The Yellow Springs quarries reach down to the building-stone courses 
that underlie the lime-producing stratum. Mr. Sroufe reports the sale of 
five hundred perches of building stone during 1874. The average price 
of building stone is one dollar and seventy-five cents per perch. No 
courses well adapted to cutting have yet been worked here. 

The Cedarville beds impress a peculiar appearance on the valleys in 
which sections of them are disclosed. They generally appear in a smooth, 
vertical wall, bluish-white in color, and overhanging the even courses of 
the Springfield stone. The latter are more easily eroded than the cap- 
rock, by reason of the shaly partings found between them. It therefore 
results that when a stream has once cut its way through the cap-rock the 
gorge becomes fully as wide, or even wider, at the bottom than at the top, 
as is the case at Clifton. As the work of erosion advances, large masses 
of the cliff are left unsupported, and are at last precipitated into the ravine, 
as is shown so abundantly in the valley of the Miami between Clifton 
and Grinnell’s Mill. The present state of the valley at Clifton shows 
very clearly the manner in which the whole work has been accomplished. 
We can be certain that the valley has been growing through the illim- 
itable past by the same stages that we can mark soclearly at the present 
day. 

The eprings that issue from the Niagara series are very important and 
serviceable, but attention will be called at this place to but a single point 
in connection with them, viz., the heavy deposits of travertine which 
some of them have made and are still making. The great fountain from 
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which the village of Yellow Springs derives its name will be treated by 
itself, but all along the gorges ‘in the Niagara limestone voluminous 
springs are. issuing, which are.making extensive calcarevus deposits, 
sometimes in dome-ehaped stalagmitic masses under the dripping of the 
springs, but more frequently mingled with the earthy and organic prod- 
ucts over and among which the waters flow in short slopes to the valley. 
The vegetable, and sometimes the animal, matters that the water meets 
with are often incrusted by the travertine, and are then said in popular 
language to be petrified. A specimen submitted to analyses gave the 
following result (Wormley): 


Carbonate Of Lime .......0.2. cc. ccsvccecs scones coscecces covcee sueeececs avaees cesses coscseces 95.70 
Carbonate of magmesia ......... cso ccoes ononnonen sescccens onnannear sunsonann conceess ove 3.73 
Alumina and iron ....... \onnnnnen nanneannı cocvee anne nuannanen naanenenn soccer wns nenannner 0.50 

99.93 


. Another specimen examined shows the following composition (Mees): 





Carbonate of Lime ......! 0.000 oannen ononen nonnennns anunna sanane sannes sannanann sonces senses 97.60 
Carbonate of magnesia........... uossosnos snusnnnne nosannane suonnnnon snnnen annnenan seeees 1.21 
Silicious matter... ...... scscccsss nennennon senses nu senunnunn nannen sannen sonnnnaen sauna eve 0.60 

99.411 


In this connection the very interesting fact is to be noted, that while 
_ the rocks from which the springs issue are dolomitic, containing nearly as 
much carbonate of magnesia as carbonate of lime, the travertine is almost 
purely calcareous. It therefore appears that in magnesian limestones 
permeated by atmospheric waters the proportions of magnesia must be 
constantly, though of course very slowly, increasing. The varying pro- 
portions of carbonate of magnesia in the limestones of the Cedarville 
division may be, in part, accounted for in this way. By reference to the 
table of analyses on page 675, it will be seen that this substance in one 
instance makes fifty per cent. of the entire weight of the rock. <A greater 
exposure than ordinary to carbonated waters would serve to explain this 
increased proportion. It may be added that the location of the quarry - 
from which the stone yielding this result was obtained, in the fiat-lying 
tract of Darke county, would seem to indicate the ong-continued pres- 
ence of such carbonated water. 

Further: as far as the explanation above given applies, it ought to be 
found that the more highly magnesian the limestone the lees should be 
its specific gravity. A few facts under this head are here given. The 
determinations of specific gravity were furnished by Prof. Mendenhall, of 
the Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical College. The comparison is not 
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limited to the different representatives of the Cedarville division, but 
various limestones of the State are included. 





Percentage of 


Locality. Geological horizon. carbonate Sp ecific 

of magnesia. gravity. 
Greenville, Darke county ...... Top of Guelph, or Cedarville 50 2.452 
Yellow Springs........... sessssees Bottom of Guelph............... 43 2.605 
Greenfield, Highland county | Waterlime ...... .......0. onen sooo 42 2.648 
Yellow Springs.......ss00 ssssscees Clinton ...... sooessaun coe sonen one nn 12 2.664 
Colum DUS ... ...cccsee csescnees covers Corniferouß ......... cscsssee sseeee 30 ? 2.664 
Cincinnati ........000 cerceeeee nun Cincinnati ......... scccccees sonen 5 2.700 


III. DRIFT. 


The Drift of Greene county agrees so closely in all particulars with 
that of the adjacent counties, already reported upon, that no extended 
description will be given in this place. All of the distinguishing fea- 
tures of this most interesting but perplexing formation are here shown 
with great distinctness. In other words, the materials for a perfect 
theory of the Drift are found spread over the rocky floor of Greene 
county. 

1. In the first place, the face of the Niagara limestone has been uni- 
versally planed and polished by glacier agency. It does not, it is true, 
show the marks of this agency every where, for the upper beds of the 
limestone have often been partially dissolved by the action of atmos- 
pheric waters infiltrating through the Drift beds; but wherever the sur- 
face has not been thus affected it exhibits the glaciated markings now 
under consideration. These markings have been noted in every section 
of the county in which the cliff limestone is exposed; but they are 
shown most plainly in the uncovered surfaces of the Yellow Springs 
quarry and of McDonald’s quarry. The grooves and strie have a direc- 
tion in most instances of ten to fifteen degrees west of north. In the 
Yellow Springs quarry their line of direction cuts the line of direction 
of the Glen, which is immediately adjoining, at an angle of about twenty 
degrees, showing that even such deep furrows as this had no influence in 
changing the course of the abrading ice-sheet. 

2. Over the polished surface of the rocks, as well as over those more 
extensive areas where the rocks retain no markings of this kind, lies, 
in deposits of varying thickness, a covering of bowlder clay. This is an 
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unstratified mass, thickly set with pebbles and bowlders of small size, 
many of which have rubbed or striated faces, like that of the rock on 
which they rest. In its original state it is a very compact formation, as 
is shown in the deeper sections of it; but where the deposit is shallow it 
has been considerably transformed by atmospheric agencies. The par- 
tial or complete solution of the limestone pebbles that make so prom- 
inent an element in it renders the whole bed more porous and permeable 
than the unaltered deposits are. With this transformation of texture a 
change of color is also connected, the lower oxides of iron in the bowlder 
clay being converted into peroxides by the presence of air and water, 
and the bed becoming a yellow clay instead of blue clay. 

The unaltered blue clay is often struck in wells, and is also shown in 
the banks of streams where the weathered materials are removed as fast 
as formed. 

As elsewhere, seams of sand and gravel are intermingled with the 
bowlder clay. 

3. <A third phase of the Drift formations is also abundantly shown in 
Greene county, in the beds of clean sand and gravel, which occur every 
where throughout its area, and especially on the highest lands of the 
county. These beds are distinctly stratified, oftentimes with conspicuous 
lines of false or uneven bedding, differing in composition from the bowl- 
der clay in this respect, viz., that they contain water-washed instead of 
striated pebbles, and that they present unmistakable indications of hav- 
ing been sifted and arranged under water. Examples of these high- 
level grades can be seen at various points, but at none more clearly than 
in Miami township; as, for example, at the Yellow Springs gravel bank, 
at the banks of W. C. Neff, Daniel Jobe, and J. H. Little; and also in the 
Hamma neighborhood, along the Yellow Springs and Fairfield pike. All 
of these points belong to the high grounds of the county, and some of 
them constitute its summit levels. From some peculiarities in its struc 
tnre, the Yellows Springs bank deserves a somewhat more extended 


notice. 


It is located to the south of the village, about half a mile from the 


railroad track. It rises forty feet in height above a very flat-lying area, 


and thus makes a conspicuous feature in the topography. Its summit is 
not far from ten hundred and sixty feet above the sea. It embraces an 
area of somewhat more than two acres. It is composed of sand and 
gravel, with considerable quantities of clay, the three orders of materials 
being, however, quite well separated from each other. Some bowlders 
are met with, the largest one now exposed measuring seven feet in 
length. Like almost all of the largest sized bowlders of southern Ohio, 
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this one is composed of gneiss, conspicuously banded with rose-colored 
felspar. 

The peculiarity of this gravel bank consists, however, in none of the 
facts already stated, but in the order of arrangement of the materials, 
which are aggregated in all sorts of irregular masses, while the bed-lines 
of the sand and gravel are curiously twisted and contorted, their section 
sometimes showing them to accomplish two-thirds of the circumference of 
a circle. The only satisfactory explanation of these facts would seem to 
be found in the deposit of these materials from melting ice. An iceberg 
breaking loose from the northern water-shed of the State, and loaded 
with glacial detritus, if stranded and slowly melted here, might account 
for these peculiarities of structure. 

As to several of the other deposits referred to above, it is impossible for 
any one to examine them without feeling certain that they were sorted 
and sifted and arranged under water, and that their presence where we 
find them now is proof conclusive of the submergence of the country, at 
least to the elevations which they mark. The bank belonging to Daniel 
Jobe, Esq., and located near the intersection of the Grinnell pike with 
the Clifton and Oldtown pike, may be taken as a good representative of 
this class. 

These high-level or bank gravels of the county furnish an inexhaust- 
ible supply of excellent materials for road-making; and, under the wise 
Btate legislation of the last ten years upon this subject, the county may 
be said to have been lifted out of the mud. This work of improvement 
is sure to go on with the increasing wealth of the country, until every 
public road is changed from a bed of miry clay—which, in its natural 
state, it becomes for about one-third of the year—into a solid and civil- 
ized highway all the year through. 

The bottom lands of the county, in its western and south-western por- 
tions, are considerable. They do not, however, demand extended treat- 
ment here, agreeing as they do exactly with the similar areas already re- 
ported upon. They consist of first and second bottoms chiefly, the third 
terrace that appears in the lower reaches of the streams being either 
wanting or but indirectly shown here. 


IV. SOILs. 


A brief discussion of the soils of the county will here find place. 

(a) Origin. The soils of Greene county may be said to be derived 
from the Drift. There are small tracts, it is true, scattered through the 
county in which the bedded rock has lately formed the surface, and by 
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its weathering has given rise to the thin stratum of soil that now covers 
it. Examples of this sort may be seen on Reed’s Hill, in Bath township, 
where the weathering of the Clinton limestone has furnished a very pro- 
ductive but shallow soil to quite a number of acres. Along the boun- 
dary of the Lower and Upper Silurian formations, again, little patches 
of these native soils are to be seen, as at Goe’s Station, in Miami town- 
ship, and on the tarms of Franklin Berryhill and Thomas J. Brown, of 
Sugar Creek township; but the aggregate of all such cases is insignifi- 
cant, and the statement that the soil of the county is derived from the 
Drift scarcely requires qualification. 

There is a very important sense, however, in which the soils of Greene 
county may be said to be native soils. Naked beds of bowlder clay are 
no more soil than are raw shales or quarry spalls. All can be converted 
into soils by sufficient exposure to atmospheric influences. In point of 
fact, the shales that constitute so large a part of some Ohio formations, 
and notably of the Cincinnati series, are converted into soils far more 
rapidly than the bowlder clay. The soils of the county, then, have been 
formed where we find them by the same slow processes that are required 
to transform a stratum of limestone rock into soil. It is principally by 
the process that is termed “ weathering” that the stubborn and imper- 
vious clays of the unaltered Drift are changed into the porous, light, and 
permeable layer that we call soil. The action of the atmosphere can be 
easily traced in such cases. There are always present in our Drift clays, 
grains, pebbles, and bowlders of limestone. In southern and central 
Ohio they constitute by far the largest proportion of the rocky fragments 
of the Drift beds. But limestone is soluble in rain and surface water. 
These fragments, then, both small and great, are slowly dissolved, their 
lime being carried away in drainage water, while the sand and clay and 
iron which made a part of their substance are left to contribute to the 
soil. Similar changes go on in other substances in the Drift bed, and 
the results of all are to open these stubborn clays to air and water, to 
change their color, to alter their texture, and thus, also, to alter their 
specific gravity. The incorporation of vegetable matter with the forming 
soil goes on through all the stages of its growth. Until the proportion 
of such matter reaches at least 5 per cent. of the whole mass, the clay is 
scarcely to be called a soil. 

But in the final stages of its preparation, to another division of the - 
living creation a very important office is assigned, one, however, which 
is seldom estimated according to its real value. The insect kingdom, 
beetles, ants, earth-worms, etc., bring up from below the surface, for very 
different objects in the econmy of their several existences, particles of 
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sand, clay, and vegetable mold. The whole substance of the soil is 
honey-combed by their agencies and rendered vastly more permeable to 
airand water. To them, indeed, the fineness and homogeneity of the sur- 
face are largely due. Whoever thinks this agency an insignificant one 
has but to examine carefully the surface of any square rod of ground in 
early summer to be convinced of his mistake. Such an examination 
will show to any one who has eyes to see that an enormous amount of 
mechanical labor, most useful in its results to man, is being performed by 
these despised insects. The porosity of the ground, which is partly due 
to these agencies, is illustrated in the well known fact that the earth 
taken out from an excavation will never fill the space from which it has 
been removed. But the porosity that nature gives to soils is not pro- 
duced inaday. It is the result of these seemingly insignificant agencies 
extended through periods of time suffieiently long. 

This stratum of soil, thus prepared, is the sole dependence of the brick- 
kilns which are possible in almost every square mile of the surface of 
' the county, and from it brick of excellent quality are cheaply produced. 

Mention has thus far been made of the formation of soils from the 
bowlder clay alone, but processes precisely similar to those already de- 
scribed, only far more rapid in their action, are going on in the beds of 
modified or stratified Drift which make so important an element in the 
surface of the county. The opening of every gravel bank shows these 
processes with the greatest distinctness. The solution of the limestone 
pebbles has been carried on for one or two feet below the surface until 
most of them have entirely disappeared, the only pebbles that remain 
being the hard and stubborn greenstones and granites of northern origin. 
Vegetable mold has been mingled with these weathering products to 
the same depth to which the solution has advanced, and thus the 
boundary line between the soil and what it covers is marked by color as — 
well as texture. The incipient stages o: the solution of limestone peb- 
bles can be seen below this boundary in the softened and corroded sur- 
faces which they show, but the mass below is, after all, a gravel bank 
and not soil. 

(b.) Varveties. The soils of the county may be divided into the follow- 
ing classes, which will be readily recognized by those familiar with the 
area under consideration: 

1. The valley soils, consisting principally of the first and second bot- 
tom lands. 

2. The soils formed from the high-level gravels. 

3. The yellow and white clays, the common upland soils of the county. 

4. The black uplands or blue grass land, most largely shown in Ross, 
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New Jasper, Silver Creek, and Jefferson townships. Each of these divi- 
sions will be briefly considered. 

1. - The soils of the first division are principally confined to the main 
valleys of the county, viz., to the Little Miami, Mad River, and Beaver 
valleys, but some of the minor streams have bottom lands of limited ex- 
tent. . 

There is a notable difference in constitution between the first and seo- 
ond bottoms, the former being strictly alluvial in character and receiv- 
ing fresh accessions of matter with every flood, while the second bottoms 
are gravel terraces, the surfaces of which have been transformed into 
soils according to the processes described above. The latter areas consti- 
tute the most attractive, but not, perhaps, the most durable, farming lands 
of the county. The Oldtown flats may be taken as one of the very best 
examples of this class. We know that portions of this beautiful plain 
were the favorite corn-grounds of the Indians before the occupation of the 
country by the whites, to say nothing of the still earlier tenure of the 
mound-builders, whose works abound in this neighborhood. Since the 
occupation of the country by civilized nian, the whole area has been 
constantly under the plow. There are large parts of it which have not 
failed for at least fifty consecutive years to produce a crop either of corn 
or wheat, without any application of manure or fertilizers. No charge 
can be made against this particular area as lacking in durability, for the 
average production is still very good, but other tracts of equal original 
fertility show themselves now to be in a state of incipient exhaustion. 
It is a disgraceful system of farming that brings lands like these to such 
a state within fifty years of the time when they were covered with pri- 
meval forests. | 

The first bottoms are sometimes so largely calcareous as to become par 
tially unfitted to act as soils. Among other defects is this, that they are 
unable to withstand ordinary summer droughts. They are generally 
covered, however, with forest trees when in a state of nature, and when 
cleared they furnish pasturage for the spring and early summer. 

Analyses are furnished of two soils and one subsoil belonging to this 
division. It so happens that all of the following examples were derived 
from Clarke county :* 

Analysis No. 1 is of the Mad River bottoms of John Snyder, Esq., of 
Springfield. They were originally covered with the ordinary forest 


* It is a matter of regret that the work of the chemist was arrested before he had 
completed’ the analysis of an equally interesting series of specimens from Greene 
county, the want of which impairs the value of this portion of the report. 
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growth of the first or lower bottoms. The excessive amount of carbonate 
of lime found in them (50.87 per cent.) will be noted. It is almost a 
matter of surprise that vegetation of any sort could be borne by such 
a mortar bank. The large amount of phosphoric acid will, however, give 
them high rank, so far as this priceless element of fertility is concerned, 
and the quantity of the alkalies (potush and soda) is also ample for all 
demands of vegetation. 

Analysis No. 2 is of the Buck Creek bottoms (prairie lands) from the 
same locality. The large proportion of organic matter here (29.34 per 
cent.) will attract attention. A soil so loose as this must necessarily be 
would hardly enable trees to stand against our south-west winds, and it 
may be that its nakedness is due to such a cause rather than to any 
natural want of adaptation to the production of forests. The amount of 
lime falls considerably below that shown in No. 1, but is still excessive 
(35.85 per cent.). The other substances which constitute the fine gold of 
every soil, viz., the phosphates, sulphuric acid, the alkalies, are all here 
in large amount. The lime present, however, renders the land unfit for 
tillage. All crops burn out in the summer months. The application of 
this soil to the uplands would carry to them just what they most need. 
The lime in it would make it a full equivalent for shell marl, while the 
organic matter, which makes almost one-third of its entire substance, 
would wonderfully ameliorate their stubborn texture. There is little 
doubt that, load for load, this bottom land would prove, on many areas, & 
full equivalent for stable manure. 

Analysis No. 3 is of the subsoil of No. 2, taken from a depth of two 
feet below the surface. It will be seen that this subsow has all of the 
characteristics of a model soil. Its only obvious deficiency is in the soluble 
forms of the alkalies. Aside from this it would be hard to say what 
should be added or what taken away to increase its adaptations to all the 
uses of agriculture. 

The proportion of carbonate of lime shrinks from more than fifty per 
cent. in the soil to four per cent. in the sub-soil. As both soil and sub-soil 
are supposed to be derived from the same source, viz., alluvial deposits, it 
may be asked how this great disparity is to be accounted for. In reply, 
it is suggested that, like many other important facts which at first sight 
have no connection with the cause assigned, it will be found traceable to 
the clearing of the country. By the clearing of the land, evaporation has 
been greatly promoted along all of the drainage courses, and the streams 
now sink toa point never known in the early history of the country. As 
they fall, pools of water, small and great, are left along their courses, which, 
when evaporated by a summer’s sun, give rise to large amounts of calcare- 
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ous travertine, which is deposited as an incrustation on pebbles, bowlders, 
shells, and vegetable growths. But since the drainage courses have all 
been opened out, a few hours’ rain is often sufficient to produce a flood 
which easily sweeps away the light and porous travertine, to re-deposit 
it at lower points along the courses of the stream. It must also be added 
that the carbonate of lime in the soil is partly due to land shells which 
have lived and died upon its surface. 

2. The soils formed from the high-level gravels are very closely allied 
in origin and character to those found on the gravel terraces or second 
bottoms of the rivers. They are not, however, underlain by as porous a 
subsoil as the latter, and therefore prove, as a rule, more retentive and 
durable. They are scattered through the highlands of the county in iso- 
lated patches, often of small extent. They are as plainly recognized be- 
fore the country is cleared as after the soil has been exposed by the plow, 
for the natural growth of forest trees which they produce distinguishes 
them unmistakably from the colder lands adjoining and surrounding 
them. On the gravel points are found the black walnut, the sugar tree, 
the blue ash, the hickory, etc., while the clay lands show little but oaks. 

In color they are reddish-brown, verging towards black in many cases. 
Under cultivation they are extremely productive, and always constitute 
the favorite portions for tillage of every farm on which they occur. 

An analyses of one of these gravel point soils is given below (No. 4). 
The specimen submitted was taken from the farm of John Howell, Esq., 
in Mad River township, a few miles north of the Greene county line. It 
will be seen that the testimony of chemistry fully accords with that of 
experience with reference to these soile. Like analysis No. 3, this soil 
might almost be assumed as a model. Its seventy per cent. of silica, 
mixed with nine per cent. of alumina, render it certain that it will work 
light, especially when its nine per cent. of organic matter is taken into 
account. It contains over three and one-half per cent. of the alkalies, soda, 
and potash, while the supply of phosphoric acid is ample for generous har- 
vests. Though'derived from the decomposition of limestone pebbles very 
largely, but little lime remains in its composition (less than four per cent. 
of lime and magnesia). This fact seems surprising at the first statement, 
but a little reflection shows us that it is a necessary consequence of the 
mode of formation above described. The pebble that is to be turned into 
soil consists of carbonates of lime and magnesia in large proportion, and 
of sand, clay, iron, etc., in much smaller proportions. But these latter 
substances are all that are turned over to the forming soil, and they are 
set free only by the solution and removal of the lime and magnesia. The 
percentage given above is more than sufficient, however, for the demands 
of vegetation. 
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3. "The next group to be treated constitute a much larger portion of the 
surface than either of the others already described. It comprises the light- 
colored clays, whitish or yellow, which make the common upland soils of 
the country. Being generally derived from the bowlder clay, nothing 
more needs to be said in regard to their mode of origin, as this topic has 
already been considered. They are strong and durable to a high degree, 
but under unwise or negligent husbandry they become stubborn and un- 
productive. On the other hand, there are no soilsof the State that respond 
more kindly to a rational system of tillage. Their great lack is that of 
organic matter, which is needed even more to ameliorate their physical 
condition than to supply plant food. The system of farming, however, 
to which these clays are generally subjected robs them as rapidly as pos- 
sible of the small amount of vegetable mold with which they are sup- 
plied at the outset. In this way their color is bleached to whitish, from 
their usual yellowish tint. 

The native forest growths of these soils consist largely of oaks of vari- 
ous species, among which the white oak largely predominates. It gains 
here a magnificent growth, and supplies the country with invaluable re- 
sources in the way of staunch timber. 

Several analyses are appended of this most important division of the 
soils of central Ohio. 

The first of them, No. 5, is of a white clay on an overtaxed and tem- 
porarily exhausted farm (McClure farm, Mad River township, Clarke 
county). It is to be added that the soil of this area was never equal to 
that which immediately surrounds it. . 

The next analysis, No. 6, shows the composition of the subsoil of these 
same white clays, taken at a depth of fifteen to eighteen inches below the 
surface. 

In examining these analysis, it will be noticed that the organic matter 
in the soil but slightly exceeds that in the subsoil (2.85 per cent. against 
2.58 per cent.). It is safe to say that any process which should double the 
amount of organic matter in it would increase its productive power in a 
high degree. There is no lack of phosphoric acid, of potash, soda, or sul- 
phur in either, the vital elements of all soils. On the contrary, the pro- - 
portions which these substances attain in them would give them place 
among the fertile lands of the State. It is to their physical condition, 
principally, that their want of fertility must be ascribed. It is certainly 
assuring to find that even the poorest and most stubborn clays of the 
State possess untold capacities for the service of man. They hold, how- 
ever, these treasures securely locked until a wiser system than ours shall 
find the key. 
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Attention is called to one or two other points in connection with these 
analysis. | Ä 

(a.) The marked disparity in the amounts of phosphoric acid which soil 
and subsoil respectively contain is doubtless due, in part at least, to the 
abstraction of this substance from the surface by the crops that have been 
raised here. Of all the constituents of the soil, this certainly is the one 
that according to theory should be most reduced by the prevalent system 
of tillage. There is still left in the soil a large aggregate of this sub- 
stance, it is true, but it is to be remembered that plants can not go on 
growing until all isremoved. To make agriculture profitable, these min- 
eral elements of plants must not only be present in the soil, but must be 
every where diffused, so that each rootlet of eaeh plant shall be able to 
secure its share. It is altogether probable that the change of one-tenth 
of one per cent. is enough to make the difference between sterility and 
generous harvests. 

(6.) The chief notable lack in these analyses is in the soluble forms of 
“ potash and soda, and in carbonate of lime. These are the very sub- 
stances that would be furnished by the application o* ashes and lime- 
waste from the lime-kilns of the country. Ten thousand cords of wood 
are burned every year at Springfield in the manufacture of lime; but 
until within the last two or three years not one bushel in a thousand of 
the ashes produced has ever been restored to the land. At Yellow 
Springs and at Clifton—both of which are surrounded with clay soils of 
this general description, and where large quantities of lime are annually 
burned—the same thing is true, though lime and ashes may be had for 
the carting. 

Two other analyses are added, in this division, of soils of better grade 
than that already reported upon. No.7 is from the farm of John How- 
ell, Esq. (Mad River township, Clarke county), and No. 9 from the land of 
John Snyder, Esq., of Springfield. Both of these analyses represent the 
average yellow clays of this region. No. 8 represents the composition of 
the subsoil of No. 7; but there is some reason to distrust the results 
shown in this analysis. In the comparatively large proportion of or- 
ganic matter it can hardly represent the average. 

4. One variety still remains to be described, viz., the soil of the 
black uplands of this région, including the upland prairies that are 
occasionally met. This soil might with a measure of propriety be dis 
tributed among the two last named divisions, as it has differed in fortune 
from one or other of them in but a single particular. By the accidents 
of the later geological history of the country, these common deposits of 
bowlder clay and stratified sand and gravel have been left generally in 
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sloping and easily drained surfaces, but sometimes in flat-lying tracts, of 
greater or less extent. To the latter of these areas the black soils are 
, confined. If the stratified Drift has furnished their origin, they will 
agree in character with the soils derived from the limestone gravel, as 
represented in analysis No. 4. If formed from the weathering of the 
bowlder clay, they prove to be the counterparts of the yellow clays last 
described. The difference is shown very plainly in the capabilities of 
the two kinds of tracts respectively. Both form blue-grass land, and 
furnish the best of pasturage, but only the former can be turned with 
profit into corn grounds. These constitute, indeed, the best corn ground. 
of the county—the river bottoms not being excepted. A considerable 
area in the south-eastern part of the county, forming part of a much 
broader area which stretches through Madison and Fayette counties, 
belongs to this division, and numerous isolated tracts are scattered: 
throughout the county. Frequently the most stubborn of the white 
clays will inclose some central area that lies at a lower level than the 
rest, and the drainage of which is consequently obstructed. This central: 
tract has thus been changed in color from white to black, and has been 
charged with vegetable matter enough to ameliorate it for half a century 
at least. It rewards abundantly the labors of the husbandman, while 
the surrounding lands, that differ from this in no respect but one, viz.,. 
that their proportion of organic matter is smaller by five to ten per cent., 

. are tilled without profit, or even at a loss. 

There are no soils in southern Ohio that produce : as fine blue grass— 
that great basis of agricultural wealth—as those varieties of the black. 
lands that have been derived from the limestone gravels. 

A single analysis is appended of an upland prairie soil from the farm 
of John Howell, Esq., of Clarke county (No. 10). Chemistry shows it to 
be extremely well equipped for all the purposes of agriculture—a fact 
which has been amply demonstrated by practical tests. It agrees very 
closely with analysis No. 4, as will be seen by a comparison of the re- 
sults. All that was said of the limestone gravel soil will apply to the 
one now under consideration. 

These analyses were executed for the Survey by Prof. Wormley. They 
are full of scientific interest, and, it is also believed, of practical value. 
Some of the inferences fairly deducible from tKese figures have been 
made in the foregoing pages, and others will suggest themselves to the 
intelligent reader. 


No. 1. Mad River bottoms. 
“ 2. Buck Creek bottoms. 
“ 3. Subsoil of No. 2. 

44 
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4. Limestone gravel soil. 
“ 6. White clay—unproductive. 
6. Subsoil of No. 5. 

7. Yellow clay, or common upland soil. 
“ 8. Subsoil to No. 7. 

9. Yellow clay, or common upland soil. 
“10. Upland prairie soil. 


Soluble in hydrochloric acid ........ 60.84 | 48.91 | 15.27 | 13.23 . 2.35 | 6.41 














8.51 
Organic matter and water........-.-- 3.53 | 8.54 | 3.78 | 4.05 . 0.12 | 23.16 | 1.54 
Sllicic acid ..uenannaneeneennennne 0.23 | 0.06| 0.06| 0.08 | 0.06| 0.05| 0.31| 0.10 
Iron, sesquioxide.......------......- 1.86 | 243 | 441 | 325) 2.80 | 1.16 | 1.91 | 3.66 
Alumina .........oecuoeesenannnonnn 0.90; 1.05! 170 | 1.65 | 0.50 | 0.10 | 0.90 | 1.52 
Manganose .....-...--cuanenoneuonne trace | 0.07 |trace | 003 | 0.00 | 0.05 | 0.15 | 0.04 
Lime, phosphate.................- 04 | 0.13] 0.37| 028] 0.07| 010| 014| 0.19 
Lime, carbonate..........2.....00.. 50.87 | 35.85 | 4.10 | 277] 0.21] O23] 041 | 0.37 
Magnosia, carbonate ..............- 2.39 | 0538| 04 | 1.12) 029 | 0311| 030| 0.71 
Soda and potash.................... 0.53 | 0.10 | 0.06 | 0.10 | 0.10 | 0.10 |. 0.04 | 0.09 
Sulphuric acid..............- Sanaenne 0.12 | 0.10; 0.10| 0.05 | 0.03 | 0.06 | 0.12 |: 0.38 
Soluble nıa' ter found........... 60.67 | 48.91 | 15.04 | 13.26 | 4.95 | 2238| 6.84 | 8.50 
Insoluble in hydrochloric acid ...... 39.16 | 51.09 | 84.73 | 86.77 | 94.80 | 97.65 | 93.59 | 91.49 
Organic matter.............-.-....- 6.03 | 20.80 | 6.61 | 5.00 | 2.05 | 2.46 | 1.64 | 4.06 
Bilicio acid .....2........eececeeeeee 26.05 | 20,79 | 62.41 | 68.91 | 85.52 | 83.95 | 79.96 | 70.60, 
Alumina and trace of iron.......... 4233| 622 , 1213 | 7.38 | 243 | 7.17 | 9.17 ! 12.90 
Manganese ............2..-2--0-0-- trace | trace trace | 0 0.15 | trace | trace 
IME ... 20. occ ee cee ccc ccc wccaccene 0.92) 0.77 | O71 | 0.73] 0.79] 091) 0.82 | 0.80 
Magnesia...... 00... 2c eee eee wees 0.34 | 0.15 | 0.87 | 0.41) ¢.63 | 0.40] 0.41 | 0.36 
Soda and potash. .............-e0e- 140 | 227) 1201| 3.58 | 2.62 | 262; 219 | 1.66 
Phosphoric acid ..................4- 0.34 | 0.19 | 0.40 | 0.10 | 0.18 | 0.24) 023] 0.14 
Insoluble matter found......... 39.31 51.19 | 84.33 | 86.11 | 94.54 | 97.90 | 93.72 | 90.52 | 95.61 | 87.07 
Soluble matter found ....-..- ...| 60.67 | 48.91 | 15.04 | 13.26 | 495 | 228] 684] 850] 441! 1280 





Total matter found......... 99.68 |100.10 | 99.37 | 99.37 | 99.47 {100.18 |100.56 | 99.02 1.08 99.87 





V. WATER-BUPPLY. 


Brief mention must be made, in conclusion, of the water-supply of the 
county. The’subject is one of great scientific and practical interest. It 
falis strictly within the purview of Geology, while at the same time it 
has most important relations to sanitary science. 

Greene county has certainly a fair water-supply. It is not quite equal 
in this respect to Madison county, which must be set down as having, on 
‘the whole, the best watered area of the Third Geological District, but, 
-on the other hand, its natural supply is infinitely better than that of 
-Clermont, Brown, and Hamilton counties. A larger proportion of the 
-water used by man and beast is derived from springs and the streams 
flowing from them than is usual in this section of the State. The Drift 
beds give rise to a part of these natural fountains, but all of these will be 
left out of present account, and attention will be asked only to the springs 
that issue from the bedded rocks. 
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There are three prominent horizons of springs in the strata of Greene 
county. The lowermost of these marks the junction of the Lower and 
Upper Silurian formations. All the conditions that favor the existence 
of numerous and generous springs are found here. The Clinton limestone 
furnishes a porous and fractured cap of considerable thickness, and the 
terminal shales of the Cincinnati group supply the impervious stratum 
which must turn the water outwards. It must also be remembered that 
this horizon is shown only along the sides of valleys which in themselves 
tempt the outflow of subterranean water. This whole geological bound- 
ary is marked as a water-bearer. The fine spring at Goe’s Station, which 
has been used as a source of railroad supply, may be taken as a represent- 
ative of the class. The head spring of Ludlow Creek, on the line of the 
Xenia and Fairfield pike, is another that belongs to this belt. They are 
found by hundreds within the county. Occasionally springs issue from 
some point in the Clinton formation where its base is not exposed. There 
can be no doubt that in many such instances they have the same real 
source as those already named. Several fine springs near Grinnell’s Mill 
delong to this category. 

At a point about seventy-five feet higher in the scale the second of 
these waterbearing horizons is found. The summit of the Niagara 
shales is here reached, and throughout their whole extent in southern 
Ohio they make an important contribution to the natural water-supply. 
The springs issuing from this source are confined to two townships in 
Greene county, viz., Miami and Cedarville. Here, however, they are 
both numerous and important. Characteristic examples of them can be 
seen on the Water-cure grounds at Yellow Springs, now the farm of A. V. 
Sizer, Esq., along the gorge of the Little Miami from Grinnell’s Mill to 
Clifton, and in the valley of Massie’s Creek for two miles below Cedar- 
ville. 

The third and last of these water-bearing beds is found from twenty to 
thirty feet above the one last named, in a shaly seam in the Springfield 
division of the Niagara series. It is of much less importance than either 
of the others in every way. The seam of shale is too thin to make an 
effective stop to the descending water. Many fine springs, however, 
especially in the vicinity of the village of Yellow Springs, must be re- 
ferred to this horizon. The most remarkable of all, that from which the 
village of Yellow Springs derives its name, appears to issue from this 
level. There is good reason, however, for believing that its source lies 
deeper, and that its outlet is obstructed at its true horizon. In other 
words, it is probably derived from the greater belt of shales below. Its 
temperature varies but little with the change of seasons, and its volume 
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is not affected by drought or flood. Neither of these things could be true 
if its underground channel lay as close to the surface as its point of emer- 
gence would seem to indicate. According to measurements made twenty 
years ago under the direction of Hon. William C. Mills, at that time its 
proprietor, its volume of water is one hundred and seven and one-half 
gallons per minute. From some chemical examinations also made at the 
date above given, the statement has been published that the spring “de- 
posits bicarbonate of soda, magnesia, and iron, and is charged with car- 
bonic acid gas.” There are such obvious sins of omission in this state- 
ment that it fuils to inspire confidence. Its water contains, as will be 
seen, in addition to the usual impurities of limestone springs, a notable 
quantity of peroxide of iron. The ochreous travertine deposited by it 
has formed a bank in front of its point of issue that may be roughly esti- 
mated at seventy-eight thousand cubic yards. This deposit has doubtless 
raised the level of the spring to the point were it now appears. Its com- 
position is shown in the appended analysis (Mees.) 


Carbonate of lime ............00.ccsescoeccs cocnee sesecenee nannen soveeeces enonan nennen cavers 92.97 
TAQTCSIAD 2.2.45 sssceccce sevens soeces sauna seveveses sesee ‚ons sonnos savecouce 2.42 
Sesquioxide of iron and aluminga............0+ secre cceser sssnce onennn senses nennen ens 3.80 
Siliciaus matter...... ....cesee soccee coves seston sanannuns sunnen coves cacees snenan cor sceses non 80 
99.99 


A heavy bed of the same ochreous travertine that the spring is now de- 
positing, roughly estimated at fifty-five thousand cubic yards, is found two 
hundred yards to the north of the present point of outflow, showing that 
in the course of its history the spring has been shifted laterally as well as 
vertically. The raising of the spring vertically must have been a gradual 
process, due to the blocking up of the outlet by the slow accumulation of 
travertine, but the transfer of its waters to a lower point of the glen must 
have been made at once. 

Much of the surface of the main bank is covered with red cedar trees, 
some of which are at least a century old. From the relation that the parts 
so covered bear to the rest of the formation, we can see how insignificant 
an item a century is in the ages of its growth. 

No clue can be given as to the source of the iron of the spring. There 
is certainly no wnusual amount of iron ore shown in any of the neighbor- 
ing rock sections. Iron oecurs quite abundantly in the state of sulphuret 
throughout the Niagara shales, but other springs of the region that trav- 
erse the same rocks and issue at the same horizon, contain no noticeable 
quantity of iron. If the waters of the spring were slowly infiltrated 
through some large deposit of ochreous gravel, such as the later stages of 
the Drift produced through all of this country, an adequate source for its 
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mineral matter would be provided. There is room enofgh in the high- 
lands to the northward for such deposits, but none can now be pointed 
out. If, on the other hand, the deposit is derived from the bedded rocks, 
we can be sure that cavernous spaces must be left underground by the 
removal of so much material. 

So generous a fountain could never fail to attract to itself the human 
occupants of the country. Accordingly, we find that the earliest race of 
which we have any traces in the Mississippi valley, viz., the Mound- 
Builders, established themselves here. A symmetrical pile of earth and 
stone attests their interest and occupancy.* 

That the Indians who displaced and succeeded the Mound-Builders set 
a high value on the spring, is also amply attested. The spring lies 
about equidistant between two famous settlements of the Miamis, viz., 
Oldtown, above Xenia, which was one of their most valued corn-fields, 
and the Mad River Village, below Springfield, where Tecumseh was 
born. The trail connecting these points passed by the spring, and fifty 
years ago, according to the testimony of the earlier white settlers, it was 
worn as deep as a buffalo path. It passed very near the present site of 
Antioch College, and descended into the glen by a break in its rocky 
wall, which is still used for a foot-path. 

At a later date this site was selected by the followers of Robert Owen 
for their socialistic experiment. A phalanstery was built, the chimney 
of which is still standing, but the location was soon abandoned for some 
reason, and the organization was transferred to New Harmony, Indiana. 

For the last forty years the spring has been the most notable place of 
summer regort in south-western Ohio, and justly so, for there is no other 
location within this region that unites so many attractions and advan- 
tages as this immediate neighborhood. A large hotel, capable of accom- 
modating several hundred summer guests, now occupies the grounds 
adjacent to it, and its waters seem certain to dispense health and happi- 
ness in an increasing ratio for the years to come. 

The main supply of water for human uses in Greene county is, how- 
ever, as clsewhere, derived from wells. Wherever the Drift beds are 
heavy enough, they yield an abundant and, on the whole, an excellent 
supply; but in points of Cedarville and Miami townships the Drift beds 
are too shallow to furnish an adequate amount, and it becomes necessary 
to penetrate the rocky floor in order to secure wells on which reliance 
can be placed. These wells generally obtain water when they strike the 


*The mound is now crowned with a summer-house. .It may not be out of, place to 
add that, from the summit of the mound, Daniel Webster and Henry Clay addressed 
a great audience on the same afternoon in the political campaign of 1840. 
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first of the water-bearing horizon named above, but it has been learned 
that this vein is uncertain, and the drilling is now continued until the 
great vein, or that borne by the surface of the Niagara shales, is reached. 

To one or two points of practical importance in this connection atten- 
tion is here called. The veins, or rather sheets, of water found under 
ground are fed from no mysterious sources, but receive their supply, in 
eonsiderable part at least, directly from above. Surface waters traverse 
the shallow, gravelly clay that covers the rocks easily and rapidly, and 
they descend through the porous limestone with almost equal facility. 
But it is often forgotten that all of the water descends, water from drains 
and cess-pools as well as from summer showers or winter snows. In 
point of fact no more effective drain is required for the discharge of ordi- 
nary household water waste than an opening into these gravelly clays 
affords and when the excavation is carried to the surface of the lime- 
stone, the drain discharges its contents with great promptness. The 
case is bad enough as already stated, but in point of fact it is even much 
worse than it is here represented. If the descending sewage and cess- 
pool water were all obliged to traverse the porous limestone before enter- 
ing the veins from which wells and springs are fed, we could be certain 
that it would be quite thoroughly filtered. But the cap rock is not only 
porous, it is also fractured. Like all massive limestones, it is traversed 
by two sets of joints, which divide it into blocks of quite regular shape. 
But partly by solution and partly by contraction and settling, the faces 
of these divisional planes are no longer in contact. Crevices varying 
from an inch to a foot in width intersect the strata. They are generally 
filled with gravelly clay, but they allow a very free transmission of 
liquids from above. A very gross and dangerous communication is thus 
established between the neglected or polluted surface and the water veins 
depended on for daily use. 

It has been abundantly demonstrated that drinking water contam- 
inated with even a very minute proportion of undecomposed excretory 
matter becomes a common carrier of disease. Cholera and typhoid fever 
in particular are known to be very largely distributed in this manner. 
The addition of one grain of sewage defilement to the gallon was found, 
in the cholera epidemic of 1866, in London, to be directly connected 
with 71 per cent. of the whole mortality. The fact that cholera has 
wrought its worst ravages in this country in places quite similar in 
geological structure to the areas now under discussion is well known. 
The names of Sandusky, of Nashville, of Murfreesboro, of Paris, Kentucky, 
of Covington, Indiana, will recur to the minds of all. There is weighty 
reason for believing that the fatality of the disease in all these widely 
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separated points is due to the geological structure which they have in 
common. The blocky limestones which underlie them all, taken in con- 
nection with the arrangements of well and cess-pool that ordinarily pre- 
vail, renders not only possible, but, in many cases, necessary, the defile- 
ment of drinking water with the products of disease. 

There are two village sites in Greene county which, however attractive 
and advantageous in other respects, must be considered as positively 
unsafe with respect to theirmatural water-supply. The village sites re- 
ferred to are those of Yellow Springs and Clifton. 

In the former the danger of contaminated wells is rendered less from 
the fact that the dwellings are so widely separated from each other, but 
a very free connection between the privy vault and well of the same 
premises must certainly exist in many instances. Happily, on account 
of the trouble and expense of getting wells, cisterns have been a large 
dependence of the village from the first, and it is not known that any 
outbreak of disease can be traced to contaminated drinking water, but it 
cannot be amiss to call attention to the elements of danger involved. 

The village of Clifton, unfortunately, has not as good a record. No 
town of Ohio suffered more severely, in proportion to its population, from: 
the cholera epidemic of 1849, than this little village. To any one ac- 
quainted with its geological structure, and at the same time with the 
results of modern inquiries in regard to the distribution of cholera, the 
suspicion that the water-supply was largely connected with the fatality 
of the disease cannot be repressed, and the history of the spread of the 
pestilence points to the same cause. 

The village is located on the north bank of the Little Miami River, 
which here occupies a deep and narrow gorge, wrought out of the Niagara 
limestone, as has been before stated. Foy forty or fifty rods back from 
the gorge there is but a shallow earthy covering of the rock, but beyond 
this the Drift increases in thickness until it is not less than fifty or 
seventy-five feet in depth. The village is mainly built upon the first 
named tract, but quite a number of dwellings are located on the higher 
ground. The latter derive their water-supply from the ordinary Drift 
wells of the country, while in the closer-built portions of the village 
on the low ground the wells descend from fifteen to twenty-five feet inte 
the rock, probably deriving their water from the same horizon, viz., the 
summit of the Springfield division of the limestone. 

The cholera was confined to the lower part of the village, not a single 
case occurring in the higher ground. The disease made its appearance 
in the hotel or village tavern, a stranger who came into the village in 
the evening being attacked in the night and dying the next morning. 
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Seven deaths in all occurred in the tavern, and two also took place in a 
dwelling directly opposite to the hotel, and others in the neighborhood, 
the whole number amounting to forty. The water used in the tavern was 
derived from a street well, to which the occupants of adjacent dwellings also re 
sorted to a considerable extent. If the facts could all be reached, it is quite 
probable that this street well would be found responsible for the violent 
outbreak and terrible fatality of the disease. 

These “‘limestone-wells,” in all thickly settled areas, as towns or vil- 
lages, must obviously be looked upon with grave suspicion. The water 
which they furnish is very grateful to those who use it, it is true, for it 
is cool because of the depth from which it comes, and clear because it 
has been filtered efficiently enough, at least to remove all grosser im- 
purities, but despite its clearness and coolness it may be laden with the 
germs of the deadliest pestilence. Clear water is not necessarily pure 
water. 

A word of warning needs to be given in the same connection against 
the common Drift wells of the country. An ordinary well serves a two- 
fold office—it is a way to water and a draining-pit besides. Because the 
first office only is regarded in its construction, it is too often forgotten 
that it must, of necessity, discharge the latter function. Great care needs 
to be exercised over the area that can be influenced by this deep exca- 
vation. Certainly the drainage of privy-pits, barn-yards, and kitchen- 
waste ought to be most carefully excluded from the household water-sup- 
ply. Too often water from all of these sources contributes to the contents 
of wells, and they thus become, in an evil hour, fountains of discase and 
death. ; 

One purpose, however, they sometimes serve, which, though not de- 
signed or recognized, may be a source of positive advantage. When 
placed near dwellings they do much toward draining the building site, 
and thus add to its healthfulness. Of course this incongruous work 
ought not to be required of them, but in default of other provision for it 
the well assumes the office vicariously. A question may be raised as to 
where such water would do the greater harm—in a damp foundation and 
a wet cellar, or in the household well. If choice must be made between 
such unseemly alternations, probably the latter would, be found the less 
of two evils. But water-supply is altogether too important an element 
in the health of a community to be safely left to accident or to a short- 
sighted economy. It ought to be guarded with conscientious and intelli- 
gent care from possible contamination. 
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